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this  mathematical  model  in  plastic 
is  opening  the  door  to  discovery 


Actually,  it's  a  mathematical  formula  in  three 
dimensions.  It  was  built  by  Canadian  General 
Electric  engineers.  Adjustable  to  various  pat- 
terns, it  enables  our  research  team  to  visualize 
electronic  signals  under  various  processing 
conditions.  This  unique  model  is  one  of 
many  scientific  devices  to  be  used  in  a 


$2,700,000  research  program  in  defence  elec- 
tronics. Applications  would  be  in  the  communica- 
tions, radar,  missile,  and  space  satellite  fields. 
Searching  for  tomorrow's  values  through  re- 
search is  another  example  of  what  we  call 
"engineered  quality;'  And  it  places  the  accent 
on  value  whenever,  wherever,  you  buy  CGE. 
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A  young  woman  of  Victoria  and  a 
young  man  from  University  College 
are  seen  sampling  French  cooking 
(cafeteria  style)  in  the  Gallia  Student 
Restaurant  at  Strasbourg.  They  — 
and  nine  other  students  also  taking 
their  3rd  year  abroad— are  being 
properly  fed,  properly  housed  and 
properly  educated  thanks  to  the 
University's  Strasbourg  Project  and 
alumni  who  support  the  Varsity  Fund. 
See  page  24. 
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Bank  of  Commerce  offers  a  special  long-term 

EDUCATION  LOAN 


The  reason  so  many  people  are 
denied  higher  education  is  quite 
often  a  financial  one.  We  at  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  realize  that  the  cost  of 
attending  University  has  increased 
sharply  over  the  past  few  years  . . . 

THUS  WE  ARE  PLEASED 

TO  OFFER  THE  BANK 

OF  COMMERCE  EDUCATION  LOAN 

This  plan  allows  you  to  borrow  an 
amount  up  to  80%  of  the  four  basic 
educational  expenses  —  tuition, 
books,  room  and  board  and  travel. 
When  students  take  long  courses, 
the  total  loan  amount  may  be  as 
high  as  $8,000.  Repayments  are 
arranged  through  a  flexible  system 
of  low  monthly  instalments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  The  period  of 


repayment  may  extend  up  to  two 
years  longer  than  the  length  of  the 
course.  Some  repayment  periods 
may  be  as  long  as  eight  years. 

This  Bank  of  Commerce  Educa- 
tion Loan  Plan  is  designed  to  help 
you  help  your  child's  future. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

For  information  about  the  plan, 
call  in  at  your  nearest  Commerce 
branch  for  the  free  booklet  "Educa- 
tion Loan  Plan"  or  write  to  25  King 
Street  West,  Toronto  1,  Ontario. 


CANADIAN  IMPERIAL 

BANK  OF  COMMERCE 

Over  1260  branches  to  serve  you 


B  aimer  Neilly  Library  will  be 


Construction  of  new  lab  build- 
ings has  been  proceeding 
briskly  at  the  Dufferin  Division 
of  Connaught  Medical  Research 
Laboratories.  There  are  now  more 
than  sixty  structures,  small  and  large, 
on  the  250-acre  property  twelve  miles 
north  of  the  main  campus.  Hopefully, 
all  of  the  staff  now  working  in  Old 
Knox  College  (the  Spadina  Division) 
and  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  (the 
College  Division)  will  have  moved  to 
the  Dufferin  Division  in  time  to  cele- 
brate Canada's  100th  birthday  there. 
Among  the  advantages  of  the  union 
will  be  co-ordination  of  CMRL's  medi- 
cal research  program  with  the  Balmer 
Neilly  Memorial  Library  as  its  centre. 


This  building,  being  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $350,000,  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Balmer 
Neilly. 

Balmer  Neilly  graduated  in  engi- 
neering in  the  University  of  Toronto 
with  honours  in  1907.  He  engaged  in 
mining  engineering  in  Northern 
Ontario,  returning  to  Toronto  in  1920 
as  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Mine 
Managers  Association,  the  organiza- 
tion of  which  was  due  to  his  initiative 
and  leadership.  In  1924  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Mclntyre  Porcupine  Mines 
as  treasurer  of  the  company  and  later 
became  assistant  to  the  president.  In 
1947  he  was  appointed  president  of 
the  company,  serving  also  as  chairman 


Left:  Design  for  the  new  library  for 
the  Dufferin  Division  of  Connaught 
Medical  Research  Laboratories.  The 
architects  are  Mathers  &  Haldenby. 


Right:  Dr.  Balmer  Neilly  was  honoured 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  with  its 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree. 


;entre  for  co-ordinated  research 


of  the  Board  for  several  years  and 
continuing  as  president  until  his  death 
in  1956. 

Mr.  Neilly  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Mclntyre  Research 
Foundation  for  research  in  silicosis 
occurring  among  hard-rock  miners. 
One  of  the  developments  was  the  use 
of  aluminum  powder  in  the  preven- 
tion of  this  disease.  He  was  also  a 
director  and  chairman  of  several  other 
mining  companies  and  was  a  long- 
time member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Toronto  General  Hospital. 

His  interest  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  extended  over  many  years. 
He  was  president  of  the  University 
of    Toronto    Alumni    Association    in 


1928-29.  In  1933  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, continuing  as  a  member  until 
he  retired  from  the  Board  in  1956. 
In  1938  he  succeeded  President  Cody 
as  Chairman  of  the  Connaught  Com- 
mittee, having  been  appointed  to  the 
Committee  in  1934. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
the  Laboratories  were  called  on  to 
supply  essential  serums  and  vaccines 
and  as  the  war  continued,  to  prepare 
penicillin,  to  supply  dried  human 
blood  serum  and  to  develop  serums 
and  vaccines  for  gas  gangrene  infec- 
tions, cholera  and  typhus  fever.  Addi- 
tional facilities  had  to  be  provided 
quickly  to  meet  the  urgent  needs.  The 
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former  Knox  College  building  on 
Spadina  Crescent  was  purchased  and 
rehabilitated,  temporary  stables  were 
erected  at  the  farm  and  additional 
laboratory  accommodation  provided. 
The  staff  was  increased  to  more  than 
800.  The  importance  of  the  work  of 
the  Laboratories  was  recognized  by 
him  and,  as  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
naught  Committee,  he  gave  unspar- 
ingly of  his  time  and  interest.  His 
financial  ability,  judgment,  and  unfail- 
ing support  were  important  factors 
in  the  Laboratories'  success  in  meet- 
ing the  urgent  demands  of  the  war 
and  the  problems  of  the  years  imme- 
diately following  its  close. 

In  1949  additional  responsibilities 
in  his  company  necessitated  his  retir- 
ing from  the  chairmanship,  and 
membership  in  the  Connaught  Com- 
mittee. A  member  of  the  Committee 
for  16  years  and  chairman  for  11 
years,  he  had  contributed  greatly  to 
the  development  of  the  Laboratories. 
Appreciation  of  his  interest  in  the 
University  and  his  service  to  the  min- 
ing industry  was  expressed  in  1943 
when  he  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  his  alma 
mater. 

The  library  building  will  provide 
12,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  In 
addition  to  reading  and  stack  rooms, 
office  and  service  rooms,  there  are 
several  conference  rooms  and  accom- 
modation for  research  post-graduate 
students.  A  commodious  lecture  room 
will  serve  undergraduates  in  medi- 
cine, nursing  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  graduate  students  of  the 
School  of  Hygiene  and  various  facul- 
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ties.  The  Balmer  Neilly  Library  will 
thus  further  the  intimate  relation  of 
research,  teaching  and  the  production 
of  products  which  characterized  the 
work  of  the  Laboratories  in  their  in- 
ception. 

The  building  is  the  design  of 
Mathers  and  Haldenby,  architects.  It 
is  Georgian  in  style  and  will  occupy 
a  prominent  place,  convenient  to  the 
various  research  units  and  close  to  the 
site  of  the  new  administration  building. 

In  the  50th  annual  report  of  the 
Laboratories,  Dr.  J.  K.  W.  Ferguson, 
the  Director,  has  recalled  the  first 
annual  report,  in  1914,  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
FitzGerald,  Associate  Professor  of 
Hygiene  and  Director  of  the  Univer- 
sity's newly  formed  Antitoxin  Labora- 
tory. 

"On  May  1st,"  Dr.  FitzGerald 
wrote,  "there  was  established  in  the 
Department  of  Hygiene  a  laboratory. 
...  It  is  the  hope  of  those  responsible 
that  it  may  be  possible  gradually  to 
develop  in  Canada  laboratories  ana- 
logous in  scope  to  those  of  the  Lister 
Institute  in  London  and  the  Pasteur 
Institutes  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  else- 
where." 

The  national  responsibilities  imposed 
by  two  world  wars  and  the  support 
of  Sir  Albert  Gooderham  and  other 
far-sighted  benefactors  have  made  this 
hope  a  reality. 

Fifty  years  of  development  in  the 
Laboratories  are  suitably  crowned  by 
Mrs.  Neilly's  beneficence  and  the 
Balmer  Neilly  Library  will  perpetuate 
her  husband's  great  contribution  to  the 
Connaught  Medical  Research  Labora- 
tories of  today. 
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What  finer  compliment  can  you  pay  your 
bride  than  to  give  her  immediate  security 
and  protection  through  life  insurance? 
Why  not  start  building  up  a  Sun  Life 
insurance  program  tailored  both  to  your 
means  and  to  your  needs? 


There  is  a  Sun  Life  representative 
in  your  neighborhood  qualified  to 
advise  on  all  life  insurance  mat- 
ters.  Why  not  call  him  today? 


SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 


A     MUTUAL     COMPANY 
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o  words  or  pictures  can  fully  de- 
scribe all  that  goes  on  at  this  famous 
boarding  school  in  the  country.  Because 
it  goes  on  within  a  boy. 

Your  son,  perhaps.  You  may  not 
notice  the  change  at  first.  But  under- 
neath you  will  find  that  his  associations 
here— among  his  T.C.S.  companions 
and  especially  with  the  masters — are 
introducing  him  in  a  practical  way  to 
the  values  of  goodness,  truth,  honour, 
loyalty,  self-control  and  hard  work. 

On  the  playing  field  and  in  the  class- 
room, T.C.S.  stresses  character  develop- 
ment within  a  disciplined  community. 
A  boy  learns  to  think  .  .  .  and  to  act 
accordingly. 

This  is  indeed  a  school  for  "the  whole 
boy".  And  the  time  to  take  up  resi- 
dence is  in  the  formative  years— Boulden 
House  for  younger  boys  starts  with 
Grade  6. 

If  you  are  interested,  or  would  like  to 
have  an  informative  brochure  on 
T.C.S.,  write  to  the  Headmaster, 
Angus  C.  Scott,  M.A. 


T  (    ft 


Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope,  Ontario  •  A  distinctively  Canadian  school  sincel865. 
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VARSITY  GRADUATE 


The  Director  of  University  Placement  reports  on  his  first  fifteen 

years— and  how  ten  thousand  alumni  have  joined  undergraduates 

on  a  bridge  they  hope  will  lead  to  the  foot  of  the  rainbow 


The  Hex 
That  Failed 

J.  Kenneth  Bradford 


In  an  institution  which  has  one  and  a  half  centuries  of  tradition 
behind  it,  milestones  are  as  commonplace  as  field  boulders.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  noted  that,  just  before  examination  time  last  year, 
the  University  recorded  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Bridge.  On  April  1,  1948,  the  University  Placement  Service  was 
inaugurated  to  provide,  as  one  of  the  founding  fathers  expressed  it, 
"among  other  things,  a  bridge  between  the  undergraduates  and  the 
outside  world  of  business  and  industry". 

While  the  majority  of  those  coming  through  the  doors  of  the  depart- 
ment appear  to  be  friendly— after  all,  both  student  and  employer  expect 
to  benefit  in  a  material  way  from  their  visits— it  is  probably  the  only 
part  of  the  University  that  has  been  the  objective  of  a  witch  doctor's 
incantation.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Placement  Service,  one  of  the 
undergraduates  must  have  felt  that  the  secretary  had  slighted  him. 
When  she  returned  from  lunch,  one  winter  day,  she  found  a  length  of 
knotted  string,  three  office  ashtrays  and  a  handwritten  curse  arranged 
on  her  desk  in  a  cabalistic  design.  The  staff  unfastened  the  material 
but,  the  next  day,  the  hex  had  been  reconstructed  on  the  table  of  an 
upstairs  interviewing  room.  This  time,  the  ashtrays  had  been  replaced 
by  three  lighted  votive  candles  stolen  from  nearby  Newman  Hall  chapel. 
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Mr.  Bradford  puts  his  hex  together  again. 


It  is  evident  that  the  beneficence  of 
the  chapel  cancelled  the  malignity  of 
the  aboriginal  effort  for  no  ill  effects 
have  appeared  to  haunt  the  operation 
of  the  department  in  the  years  that 
have  followed. 

The  members  of  the  staff  have 
learned  to  take  these  interruptions  in 
their  stride  in  common  with  periodical 
invasions  of  neophyte  second-story 
"men"  searching  for  paper  clips, 
erasers  and  rubber  bands;  nearsighted 
but  agitated  old  ladies  who  misread 
the  sign  on  the  building  as  "Policeman 
Service";  and  the  steady  stream  of 
patients  seeking  the  doctors  who  once 
occupied  the  rooms  in  the  present 
offices  of  the  Service. 

Despite  these  rambles  into  the  field 
of  public  relations,  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice has  formally  interviewed  10,183 
separate  alumni  of  the  University  who 


came  to  register  for  employment  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  years.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  arranged  and  supervised 
56,023  interviews  on  campus  between 
undergraduates  and  visiting  represen- 
tatives of  employers.  Its  staff  have 
found  time  to  issue  49,358  notices  of 
employment  to  alumni  registered  in 
its  records. 

When  these  figures  are  translated 
to  mean  that  one  out  of  every  seven 
graduates  for  whom  the  University 
has  a  valid  address  has  been  inter- 
viewed at  some  time  at  the  Service, 
the  bare  statistics  begin  to  take  an 
interesting  form.  To  the  staff  of  the 
department,  the  fifteenth  year  means 
that  many  of  the  young  graduates  of 
the  earlier  days  are  now  approaching 
their  forties  and  a  large  number  of 
them  are  assuming  their  place  as 
leaders   in   the   world   community.    It 
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is  no  longer  uncommon  for  the  name 
behind  the  headline  to  match  a  name 
of  a  long  inactive  registration  buried 
in  the  department's  files. 

It  has  been  asked  if  there  is  a 
pattern  to  the  ten  thousand  applicants. 
There  is  the  obvious  sequence  of  the 
succeeding  years  of  undergraduates, 
the  names  and  faces  in  the  long  rows 
of  Torontonensis  on  the  library  shelf. 
However,  if  one  motif  has  repeated 
itself  year  by  year,  it  is  the  spring 
interviews  with  employed  graduates 
of  the  preceding  year's  classes. 

It  has  become  quite  usual  for  a 
young  man  occupied  in  his  first  steady 
employment  to  stir  restlessly  when 
winter  begins  to  die  away  and  the 
days  become  longer  and  more 
pleasant.  It  is  something  more  than 
the  normal  response  to  the  call  of 
open  water  or  the  remembrance  of 
a  well-placed  golf  ball.  We  have 
suspected  for  a  long  time  that  a  con- 
tributing factor  is  found  in  the  many 
years  of  conditioning  in  an  educational 
process  that  has  followed  a  standard 
annual  model  of  increasing  effort 
culminating  in  the  crisis  of  the  in- 
evitable  spring   examinations. 

Now  the  graduate  has  started  his 
career  in  industry  or  business.  For 
the  first  time  since  he  entered  first 
grade,  no  major  special  challenge 
awaits  him  during  the  coming  month. 
His  mental  muscles  tense  for  a  hurdle 
that  never  appears.  He  becomes  un- 
easy and  convinced  that  his  employer 
has  ceased  to  appreciate  him.  An 
interview  at  this  point,  illustrated  with 
simple  psychological  stories  of  the 
conditioning  of  white  mice  and  a  re- 


minder that  he  might  as  well  remain 
at  least  long  enough  to  enjoy  the 
summer  vacation  time  that  he  has 
earned,  usually  has  the  happy  ending 
of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  to 
the  young  man's  current  working  en- 
vironment. 

Others  in  their  first  five  years  of 
employment  do  face  the  important 
decision  of  relocation  or,  sometimes, 
a  new  start  in  another,  more  suitable 
environment.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, we  must  provide  as  a  primary 
function  a  detailed  analysis  of  occu- 
pational fields  and  of  specific  indus- 
tries and  businesses.  It  is  surprising 
to  find  a  considerable  number  in  this 
group  of  alumni  who  need  to  learn 
the  basic  techniques  of  job  seeking. 
If  the  man  asks  for  this  assistance, 
the  service  can  draw  on  its  experience 
to  indicate  special  methods  of  ap- 
proach which  have  proved  effective 
in  obtaining  consideration  in  specific 
occupational  fields  or  even  in  some 
business  which  has  established 
methods  of  selection.  Each  individual 
in  this  age  group  is  encouraged  to 
assess  his  own  capabilities  and  inter- 
ests and  so  reach  a  career  decision 
for  himself.  It  is  easier  to  maintain 
the  usual  classified  reference  list  of 
employment  openings— but  casual  re- 
ferrals to  vacant  positions  too  often 
result  in  casual  employees. 

The  most  time-consuming  and  by 
far  the  most  interesting  alumni  inter- 
views have  been  with  graduates  of 
five  to  thirty  years'  experience.  At 
this  point  experience  and  opportunity 
become  equalized.  Many  of  these  men 
and  women  see  the  University  as  a 
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place  where  they  may  talk  in  confi- 
dence about  their  personal  relation- 
ships to  the  economy  about  them. 
The  department  is  working  with 
government  and  professional  organiza- 
tions in  an  effort  to  improve  the  flow 
of  information  about  current  career 
patterns  as  they  apply  to  changing 
conditions  in  this  country.  In  the 
meantime,  our  own  resource  informa- 
tion is  growing  steadily  as  the  increas- 
ing number  of  registrants  makes  it 
possible  to  provide  more  accurate 
bases  of  comparison. 

One  lesson  that  we  have  learned 
from  the  broader  group  of  graduates 
is  that  the  vocational  objectives  of 
satisfied  individuals  do  not  always 
conform  to  the  popular  concept  of  a 
degree  as  the  status  symbol.  For 
instance  one  man,  with  an  honour 
degree  in  a  little  explored  field  of  the 
Humanities  and  a  further  graduate 
degree  in  a  specialization  of  that  field 
is  entirely  happy  in  his  occupation  as 
a  caretaker  of  a  large  city  building 
where  he  has  shelter,  subsistence  and, 
most  important,  the  space  to  house 
and  the  time  to  use  his  considerable 
library  about  his  area  of  study.  There 
are  no  occupations  unsuitable  for  uni- 
versity graduates;  there  may  be 
graduates  unsuitable  for  many  occu- 
pations. 

There  is  an  additional  group  of 
graduates  who  have  used  the  office: 
those  nearing  the  official  retirement 
age,  or  even  past  it  but  still  young  in 
spirit  and  eager  to  remain  active.  In 
this  country  we  have  given  lip  ser- 
vice to  the  European  concept  that  a 
mature,    healthy    individual    can    be 


capable  of  a  sincere  and  nationally 
useful  productive  effort.  It  is  one  of 
the  areas  of  alumni  assistance  where 
the  Placement  Service  may  yet  be  able 
to  help  in  developing  a  formal  method 
of  approach.  At  present,  it  can  do 
little  more  than  provide  a  quiet  office 
where  the  older  man  may  learn  how 
others  like  him  have  solved  this  prob- 
lem. Such  an  approach  seemed  inade- 
quate when  the  Placement  Service 
was  faced  with  the  enthusiasm  of  one 
70-year-old  who  demonstrated  his 
virility  by  paddling  a  canoe  down  the 
lake  to  the  harbour  front,  then  walking 
three  miles  uptown  to  the  office  to 
discuss  putting  his  energy  and  his 
undoubted  professional  talents  to  work 
again! 

During  the  academic  terms,  the 
major  effort  of  the  Placement  Service 
must  be  concentrated  on  the  im- 
mediate administrative  problems  of 
arranging  to  bring  employers  and 
undergraduates  together  on  campus. 
But  our  figure  of  56,000  interviews 
scheduled  in  rooms  about  the  campus 
is  only  part  of  the  story.  Behind  it 
lies  a  major  concept:  the  undergradu- 
ate must  learn  to  use  the  services  on 
his  own  initiative.  In  this  area,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  academic  resources 
around  him,  the  degree  to  which  he 
uses  our  facilities  is  his  responsibility. 

At  the  start  of  the  academic  year 
we  help  freshmen  to  learn  about  our 
methods  and  potential  in  terms  of 
their  need  for  temporary  employment. 
As  the  months  pass,  the  students  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  service 
become  proficient  in  using  its  re- 
sources. When  the  time  comes,  they 
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will  meet  representatives  of  the  busi- 
ness world  and  choose  lifetime  careers 
with  less  naivety  than  might  otherwise 
be  expected. 

Admittedly,  this  is  an  Utopian  situa- 
tion. We  expect  to  continue  to  inter- 
view possessors  of  honour  degrees 
who  have  reached  Convocation,  taken 
a  month's  holiday  and,  five  minutes 
before  the  end  of  a  normal  Friday 
working  day,  walked  into  the  office 
demanding  instant  referral  to  well- 
paid  positions  compatible  with  their 
new  academic  status.  In  fact,  after 
fifteen  years,  we  can  write  the 
standard  specification  for  their  re- 
quirements: "interesting",  "a  continua- 
tion of  the  major  subject  of  study", 
"a  company  with  a  training  plan"  and 
"in  a  specific  metropolitan  locality". 
A  free  translation  of  this  specification 
might  be:  "Find  me  a  position  that 
is  far  enough  from  routine  work  to 
sound  glamorous  to  my  friends  when 
I  describe  it;  where  I  can  continue 
with  the  course  that  I  found  easiest 
at  the  University;  where  I  can  still 
follow  an  educational  pattern  to  which 
I  have  become  accustomed;  and, 
above  all,  be  certain  that  I  am  some- 
where close  to  the  young  lady  whom 
I  have  been  seeing  who  does  not  want 
to  move  too  far  from  her  family  (or 
from  the  well-paid  position  that  she 
now  has  with  another  company)". 

We  accept  this  attitude  with  sym- 
pathy. We  also  accept  the  accom- 
panying rationalization  that  often 
starts  the  conversation:  "I  have  not 
been  in  before.  I  felt  it  was  more 
important  to  concentrate  on  passing 
my  year  than  it  was  to  take  time  to 


see  any  employers  during  the  term". 
It  is  difficult  for  an  undergraduate  to 
make  the  transition  from  Education 
to  Business— all  the  more  reason  to 
help  him  explore  the  philosophy  of 
the  world  of  business  and  industry  as 
part  of  his  university  experience. 

Some  indications  of  method  in  this 
exploration  have  been  coming  out  of 
the  University's  work  with  under- 
graduates who  cannot  complete  their 
courses  for  one  reason  or  another  and 
must  enter  permanent  employment  im- 
mediately. These  are  not  failures. 
They  are  men  and  women  who  have 
reached  an  intermediate  stage  of 
academic  achievement.  But,  because 
we  think  in  terms  of  black  and  white, 
the  community  reacts  impulsively 
against  accepting  them  for  their  real 
value  as  individuals.  During  the  last 
two  years,  the  Placement  Service  has 
concentrated  on  counselling  these 
students,  with  the  assistance  of  psy- 
chological consultants  when  needed. 
We  are  gathering  experience  in  special 
approaches  which  can  now  be  applied 
to  the  broader  field  of  graduating 
classes. 

It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  a 
new  philosophy  of  employment  may 
evolve  in  which  man  and  his  vocation 
begin  to  depend  more  on  the  self- 
determination  of  the  individual  and 
less  on  trial  and  error.  One  advantage 
of  a  fifteenth  anniversary  is  that  the 
beginning  has  not  dropped  below  the 
horizon  before  the  next  milestone 
comes  into  sight  far  ahead.  The  past 
brought  its  share  of  experimental 
methods  and  special  devices,  some  of 
which    are    now    standard    procedure 
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both  at  Toronto  and  at  other  univer- 
sities. The  future  should  see  the 
mature  graduate  taking  more  control 
of  his  own  career  progression.  This  is 
the  true  sense  of  Manpower  Planning 
under  our  system  of  government. 

The  fifteen  years  holds  memories 
of  individual  alumni  that  are  personal, 
confidential  and  rewarding.  They  also 
recall  glimpses  of  Canada  not  seen 
by  a  Baedeker  or  an  H.  V.  Morton.  To 
quote  the  indecisive  young  graduate 
again,  the  "interesting"  part  of  a 
Director  of  Placement's  daily  toil  is 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  working 
environment  of  a  Toronto  graduate 
and  look  at  an  oil  field  through  the 
long  grass  of  a  prairie  meadow; 
Churchill  through  the  slit  of  an  Arctic 
parka;  nickel  ore  through  the  darkness 
of  a  mine  stope;  Ungava  and  Labra- 
dor through  a  haze  of  red  iron  dust; 
a  temple  of  finance  through  the  long 
shafts  of  sunlight  picking  out  rows  of 
grey  steel  desks;  Sable  Island  through 
the  nose  bubble  of  an  RCAF  sub- 
marine hunter;  industry  of  every  size 
and  type  through  a  complex  of  tools 
and  machinery  crowded  down  its 
floor.  These,  and  many  other  similar 
memories  which  include  the  faces  of 
the  men  who  make  the  image  of  their 
corporations  a  living  thing,  complete 
the  structure  of  the  Placement  Ser- 
vice "bridge". 

The  analogy  may  be  more  accurate 
than  its  originator  intended.  Like  its 
public  works  counterpart,  the  aca- 
demic administrative  highway  in  its 
short  period  of  service  has  begun 
already  to  show  signs  of  traffic 
congestion! 


Murmurs 


Robertson  Davies 

It  was  Sainte-Beuve  who  first 
spoke  of  a  refuge  from  the 
struggle  and  craving  of  the 
world  as  un  tour  d'ivoire.  His  phrase 
has  gained  popularity  with  people 
who,  not  being  themselves  engaged 
in  art  or  scholarship,  regard  such 
pursuits  as  forms  of  enervating  escap- 
ism. Since  I  left  daily  journalism  to 
be  a  professor  and  the  Master  of 
Massey  College  I  have  met  scores  of 
people— many  of  them  old  friends 
from  the  newspaper  world  who  ought 
to  know  better— who  open  their  con- 
versation with,  "Well,  how  are  you 
liking  it  in  your  ivory  tower?" 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to 
explain  to  them  that  I  have  left  an 
ivory  tower— supposing  such  a  thing 
to  exist— for  a  world  of  bustle  and 
uproar.  The  editor  of  a  daily  news- 
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The  courage  and  guile  of  the  Master  of  Massey  College  are 
a  match  for  girls  militant— but  then  he  discovers  that 
when  Junior  Fellows  go  on  safari  the  bearers  can  be  female 


rom  an  Ivory  Tower 


paper  is  a  busy  man,  but  his  duties 
are  well-defined.  At  least  once  a  day, 
on  the  pretext  that  he  is  pondering 
matters  of  far-reaching  policy,  he  can 
get  an  hour  to  himself,  during  which 


he  reads  a  book,  or  writes  a  book,  or 
simply  pencils  interesting  alterations 
on  the  portraits  of  eminent  people 
which  litter  his  desk.  Surely  this  is  the 
true  ivory  tower?  Any  man  who  knows 
what  he  has  to  do,  and  is  doing  it, 
enjoys  a  measure  of  peace,  though  it 
be  the  peace  of  the  martyr.  But  the 
man  who  sets  to  work  to  organize  a 
new  college  on  a  new  principle,  start- 
ing at  scratch,  inhabits  a  tower  not 
of  ivory,  but  of  burning  brass. 

Nevertheless,  everybody  says  I  am 
in  an  ivory  tower,  and  I  am  too  busy 
to  fight  popular  opinion.  Let  me 
explain,  rather,  what  the  ivory  tower 
is  like. 

To  begin,  my  ivory  tower  is  brand- 
new.  I  had  not  understood,  till  I 
moved  in  on  June  10,  that  brand-new 
does  not  mean  uninhabited.  I  knew 
that  there  were  twenty  or  thirty 
workmen  still  in  the  building,  but  they 
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did  not  live  in  it.  The  inhabitants— the 
Old  Families  of  Massey  College,  to 
whom  I  was  an  interloper  and  a 
Johnny-come-lately— were  some  hun- 
dreds of  mice,  rats,  groundhogs  and 
a  tribe  of  raccoons.  They  had  been 
on  the  site  for  generations,  among  the 
used  cars  and  the  alcoholics  who 
lived  (and,  I  am  told,  occasionally 
died)  in  the  used  cars.  These  charm- 
ing but  unacademic  creatures  thought 
that  a  palace  had  been  built  for  them, 
and  took  up  their  new  quarters  with 
joy,  holding  noisy  parties  at  which 
they  devoured  the  fabric,  drank 
healths  to  the  Massey  Foundation, 
and  danced  till  dawn.  It  took  a  little 
time  for  the  Bursar  and  myself  to 
make  clear  the  true  situation,  and 
the  disgruntled  Old  Families  crept 
off  to  die,  many  of  them  in  inacces- 
sible places. 

The  animal  world  was  not  more 
inveterate  in  asserting  traditional 
rights  than  the  human  world.  Massey 
College  stood  on  a  site  which  enthu- 
siasts for  Italian  and  Hungarian  soccer 
had  been  accustomed  to  cross  on  their 
way  to  the  Varsity  Stadium.  The 
College  was  in  their  way,  but  they 
were  philosophical;  they  simply 
climbed  over,  and  under  and  through 
it,  in  surprising  numbers.  As  they 
came  and  went  they  thrust  their  heads 
in  windows  and  shouted  pleasantries, 
or  complaints,  or  curses  in  their 
native  tongues.  Two  or  three  times 
large  families  brought  Sunday  picnics 
and  consumed  them  in  the  College 
quadrangle.  It  would  have  required 
stonier  hearts  than  mine  and  the  Bur- 
sar's to  chase  them  away.  It  took  quite 


a  long  time— indeed  until  the  end  of 
the  soccer  season— to  make  it  clear 
that  times  had  changed,  and  that  our 
ivory  tower  had  come  to  stay. 

While  establishing  our  right  to  have 
some  say  in  what  happened  on  the 
site,  we  had  also  to  make  our  case 
known  to  those  who  were  attracted  by 
the  building.  I  had  not  previously 
realized  that  architecture  had  so  great 
a  fascination  for  so  many  people.  I 
do  not  myself  break  through  barriers 
into  new  buildings,  and  make  free 
with  their  fabric  and  furnishings,  but 
I  suppose  I  lack  enterprise  and 
curiosity.  We  did  not  seek  to  drive 
these  people  away,  but  for  five  days 
a  week  we  tried  to  supervise  their 
visits.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  we 
put  barriers  at  the  gates,  with  politely 
worded  requests  that  the  public 
respect  our  privacy.  In  striking  num- 
bers the  public  broke  down  the  bar- 
riers and  rushed  about  in  a  manner 
that  suggested  an  old  Harold  Lloyd 
comedy.  One  harried  Sunday  I  asked 
a  young  man  who  was  making  him- 
self very  much  at  home  if  he  had  seen 
the  sign  on  the  gate. 

"I  am  an  architect,"  he  said,  strik- 
ing a  posture,  "and  such  signs  have 
no  meaning  for  architects." 

"But  I  represent  the  owners,"  said 
I,  "and  they  would  much  prefer  you 
to  come  on  a  day  when  there  is  some- 
body to  show  you  around." 

"Don't  need  anybody  to  show  me 
around,"  said  he.  "You  must  under- 
stand that  buildings  belong  to  an 
architect  in  a  very  special  way  in 
which  they  can  never  belong  to  any- 
one else." 
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I  suppose  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
such  weakness  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  appearance— the  thickness 
of  his  neck,  perhaps— that  made  me 
impatient.  We  had  an  unseemly  row, 
which  I  won.  His  departure  is  best 
summed  up  in  S.  J.  Perelman's  splen- 
did   stage    direction:    "Exit    beefing". 

The  architectural  profession  must 
surely  be  the  most  overcrowded  in 
Canada.  Massey  College  was  visited 
by  scores  of  people,  all  of  whom  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  architects, 
though  some  could  not  have  been 
more  than  seventeen.  I  found  that  I 
had  been  deluded  about  the  nature  of 
architects  by  the  gentle,  unassertive 
demeanour  of  our  own  architect,  Mr. 
Ron  Thorn;  all  our  architectural  visi- 
tors were  a  strange  mingling  of  tiger 
and  viper.  They  could  all  have  built 
the  College  better,  and  felt  it  their 
duty  to  say  so. 

In  addition  to  the  monstrous  regi- 
ment of  architects,  pseudo-architects 
and  architectural  critics,  there  were 
a  great  many  guests  and  friends  of 
the  College  whom  we  were  delighted 
to  see.  There  were  also  inspectors,  in 
the  most  surprising  variety;  every- 
thing, it  appeared,  had  to  be  inspected 
by  men  who  were  enthusiasts  on  be- 
half of  fire-hose,  firebells,  firedoors 
and  red  lamps  to  give  notice  of  a  fire 
exit.  Unlike  the  architectural  enthusi- 
asts, they  were  all  great  admirers  of 
the  building  except  insofar  as  it  con- 
cerned their  specialty. 

"You  got  a  lovely  plant  here,  pro- 
fessor," they  would  say,  "but  without 
another  twenty-five  hundred  feet  of 
hose  I  can't  pass  you." 


Quarters  are  provided  for  me  and 
my  family  in  one  corner  of  Massey 
College.  The  uninvited  visitors  in- 
cluded us  in  their  inspections.  The  day 
after  we  had  moved  in,  and  were  trying 
to  put  a  few  things  in  place,  the  pro- 
cession began.  We  were  having  a  pic- 
nic lunch,  sitting  on  packing-cases, 
when  I  heard  voices  in  the  hall  and 
went  to  investigate.  Six  army  padres 
from  a  conference  on  the  campus 
were  making  their  way  upstairs.  I 
explained  that  they  were  in  a  private 
house.  The  Church  Observant  became 
the  Church  Militant.  "What  denomi- 
nation is  this  college  affiliated  with?" 
demanded  their  leader,  thrusting  out 
his  jaw  in  a  way  which  must  have 
looked  very  fine  on  the  battlefield. 
I  was  about  to  tell  him  that  it  was 
devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  per- 
petuation and  spread  of  the  Ster- 
coranist  Heresy  when  we  were 
interrupted  by  a  boy  and  girl,  neither 
of  them  over  eighteen,  who  came 
down  the  stairs  hand  in  hand,  wearing 
the  washed-out  expression  that  signi- 
fies Young  Love.  "  'Scuse  us,"  they 
said  politely,  as  they  pressed  past  the 
parsons,  making  their  way  toward  the 
basement.  It  was  a  little  time  before 
I  could  sort  out  the  visitors  and  get 
back  to  my  sandwich  and  bottle  of 
beer. 

These  were  the  heralds  or  out- 
riders of  many  more.  They  came 
through  the  front  door,  and  from  the 
College;  they  came  into  the  garden 
and  pressed  their  noses  against  the 
windows  to  watch  us  eat.  For  several 
weeks  we  bade  farewell  to  all  pre- 
tence of  privacy,  and  developed  the 
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furtive,  watchful  manners  which  I 
presume  to  have  characterized  cave- 
dwellers.  One  day  someone  nipped 
briskly  into  our  entry  and  stole  a 
rather  expensive  barometer.  Wherever 
he  is  I  hope  it  is  bringing  him  per- 
petual news  of  bad  weather. 

All  of  this,  in  addition  to  a  ten-  or 
twelve-hour  day  of  organization  and 
supervision,  kept  the  ivory  tower  from 
growing  dull  until  September,  when 
the  first  group  of  Junior  Fellows  were 
to  arrive.  Nothing  untoward  marked 
their  coming  but  I  wasted  a  lot  of  time 
watching  their  belongings  moving 
through  the  quadrangle.  Draughts- 
man's boards  and  hi-fi  machines 
seemed  normal  equipment,  but  I  had 
not  foreseen  that  they  would  be  car- 
ried in  by  girls;  virtually  every  young 
man  had  at  least  two  young  women 
doing  coolie  work.  Nor  had  I  known 
that  young  men  were  so  fond  of 
tropical  plants.  There  were  days  when 
it  looked  as  if  Birnam  Wood  had 
come  to  Dunsinane,  as  girls  toiled 
toward  the  staircases  with  giant 
rubber-trees,  aspidistras,  ferns,  paw- 
paw, breadfruit,  banyan  and— I  truly 
believe— Upas  trees.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  an  animal  made  its  appear- 
ance, though  for  a  time  I  had  high 
hopes  of  a  parrot  or  two.  An  African 
student  brought  a  collection  of  spears, 
which  he  lends  to  exhibitions;  for  a 
while  they  gave  interest  to  the  Porter's 
lodge,  but  utterly  failed  to  discourage 
the  trespassers. 

Understandably  the  undergraduates 
were  interested  in  the  College.  They 
came  in  great  numbers  to  have  a  look, 
and  some  freshmen  were  told  by  their 


oppressors  not  to  return  without  a 
souvenir— usually  a  knife  or  fork.  The 
Porter  intercepted  one  group  of  girls 
just  as  they  were  about  to  raid  the 
Hall;  they  were  pleasant  about  leav- 
ing, except  for  one  girl,  clearly  destined 
to  be  principal  of  a  Primary  School 
in  a  few  years,  who  protested  that  her 
freshman  initiation  required  a  fork 
from  Massey  College,  and  if  Massey 
College  failed  to  provide  her  with  a 
fork,  Massey  College  was  behaving 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
She  would  call  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  authorities.  I 
arrived  in  time  to  suggest  that  she 
take  her  case  directly  to  the  President. 

Another  group  of  girl  raiders, 
caught  red-handed,  tried  to  escape 
through  my  garden,  not  knowing 
that  it  is  a  cul  de  sac,  I  herded  them 
back  through  my  drawing  room, 
which  was  full  of  guests.  Theirs  was 
a  night  visit.  The  wall-walkers  came 
by  day;  urged  by  their  sophomore 
tormentors  they  walked  as  far  along 
my  garden  wall— which  is  ten  feet 
high— as  they  could,  before  falling 
with  horrible,  meaty  thuds  to  the  side- 
walk on  Hoskin  Avenue.  The  best  of 
these  was  a  girl  from  St.  Michael's,  with 
extremely  pretty  legs,  who  made  the 
journey  without  a  false  step.  "What 
do  you  think  you  are  doing?"  I  asked, 
rhetorically.  "I  have  to  walk  this  wall 
and  if  you  bother  me  I'll  fall,"  said 
she,  stepping  out  courageously.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  she  can  come 
again  any  time;  but  not  her  undeco- 
rative  male  contemporaries. 

Girls  number  about  a  fifth  of  the 
total     enrolment     of     the     Graduate 
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School,  and  some  of  the  graduate  girls 
conceived  themselves  ill-used  because 
Massey  College  was  for  men  alone. 
We  were  picketed  twice.  The  first 
time  was  by  undergraduate  girls  from 
Trinity  who  paraded  in  front  of  our 
gate  with  placards  which  were  diffi- 
cult to  read,  and  showed  signs  of 
hasty  preparation.  I  went  to  speak  to 
them,  and  their  plight  was  pitiful. 
"We  have  to  do  this  because  we're 
freshies,  and  we  won't  get  any  lunch," 
they  said,  their  eyes  already  big  with 
hunger.  My  wife  solved  their  problem 
by  producing  a  large  plate  of  ginger- 
bread, which  they  consumed  rapidly 
and  departed,  full  of  gingerbread  and 
goodwill.  It  is  a  solemn  reflection 
that  a  demonstration  for  women's 
rights  can  be  turned  into  a  block  party 
by  a  dole  of  gingerbread. 

The  second  picketing,  by  Graduate 
School  girls,  was  more  portentous  and 
well-organized.  After  some  weeks  of 
mounting  publicity  it  was  scheduled 
for  nine  o'clock,  and  several  of  the 
Junior  Fellows  were  on  hand  at  the 
advertised  hour,  prepared  to  tremble. 
But  perhaps  because  of  some  little 
understood  aspect  of  feminine  psy- 
chology the  picketers  did  not  arrive 
until  thirty-five  minutes  later,  by 
which  time  the  College  men  had  gone 
off  to  their  work,  so  I  encountered 
them  alone.  They  were  an  extremely 
nice  group  of  twelve  girls  who  bore, 
they  said,  no  ill-will  toward  Massey 
College,  despite  fierce  signs  saying 
Massey  delenda  est;  all  they  wanted 
was  a  graduate  college  of  their  own. 
They  paraded  slowly  around  the 
quadrangle    once,    and    departed.    It 


would  have  been  an  insult  to  the  aus- 
terity of  their  principles  to  have 
offered  them  cake.  Most  of  them 
appear  fairly  frequently  at  our  Ladies' 
Nights,  having  conquered  the  Col- 
lege by  traditional,  individual  means. 

On  recollection,  I  realize  that  I  was 
wrong  about  livestock.  On  Hallowe'en 
a  splendid  carp  made  its  appearance 
in  the  pool;  shortly  afterward  the  pool 
was  drained  and  the  carp  disappeared 
into  the  mechanism,  from  which  it 
was  subsequently  recovered  in  a  dis- 
couraged condition. 

It  was  at  Hallowe'en,  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  that  I  saw  something 
new  had  been  added  to  Massey  Col- 
lege. On  the  tower,  on  the  gate,  and 
on  the  tops  of  the  building  on  all 
sides  of  the  quadrangle,  were  mounted 
pumpkin  heads,  well  carved.  It  was 
clearly  an  inside  job.  One  of  these 
heads  was  decorated  with  fierce 
waxed  moustaches— an  excellent  cari- 
cature of  our  Porter,  R.S.M.  Mc- 
Cracken.  The  others  were  ornamented 
with  beards,  and  I  cannot  guess  whom 
they  were  meant  to  represent— Homer, 
perhaps. 

But  of  one  thing  I  was  sure  as  I 
surveyed  the  spectacle.  Massey  Col- 
lege was  not,  and  never  would  be, 
an  ivory  tower  to  those  who  live  in 
it.  If  those  who  live  outside  it  choose 
to  regard  it  in  that  light,  perhaps  that 
is  the  best  and  most  enduring  of  what 
I  hope  will  be  many  College  jokes. 
When  we  dedicated  our  College 
Chapel  on  December  6,  which  is  the 
Feast  of  Saint  Nicholas,  I  knew  that 
his  shadow,  Old  Nick,  had  come  first 
and  would  long  be  with  us. 
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The  First 

Eugene  Joliat 


Last  October  there  began  a  new 
experiment  under  the  aegis  of 
A  the  University  of  Toronto:  the 
Strasbourg  Group,  first  of  its  kind  in 
Canada.  Such  a  project  had  been  dis- 
cussed for  many  years,  but  seemed  to 
be  unrealizeable  until  a  most  generous 
grant  came  from  the  Varsity  Fund. 

The  scheme  resembles  in  some  ways 
the  Junior  Year  Abroad  formula,  which 
has  been  a  feature  of  U.S.  education 
for  the  past  forty  years:  to  make  it 
possible  for  qualified  students  in 
languages  and  other  subjects,  through 
study  abroad,  to  widen  their  academic 
horizons  and  come  in  contact  with 
other  peoples  and  with  systems  of 
education  different  from  their  own. 

American  universities,  however, 
have  tended  to  allow  students  from 


Left:  Professor  Eugene  Joliat,  author  of 
this  article  and  first  Director  of  the  Stras- 
bourg Group,  is  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  French  in  University  College. 
He  and  his  eleven  students  operate 
under  general  rules  laid  down  by  the 
University's  graduating  department  of 
Modern  Languages  through  the  Third 
Year  Abroad  Committee  chaired  by  Pro- 
fessor G.  H.  Stagg. 

Facing  Page:  Miss  Judith  Cowan,  Vic- 
toria College  (French  &  English),  left, 
visits  a  Saturday  market  at  Boulevard 
de  la  Marne  with  a  French  friend. 


Third  Year  Abroad  is  a  dream  come  true:  grant  from  Varsity  Fund 
sends   professor   to   teach   and   counsel   Toronto   students   in   France 


Strasbourg  Group 


different  departments  (history,  art, 
political  science,  etc.)  to  follow  their 
major  or  honour  subject  in  the  foreign 
university  while  taking  courses  in  the 
language.  Some  of  these  groups  have 
had  a  very  large  number  of  students, 
whose  programs  of  study  abroad  had 
to  be  equated  with  courses  at  home  so 
that  these  could  count  towards  the 
total  number  of  points  needed  for 
eventual  graduation. 

Toronto's  program  is  different,  of 
course.  Our  students  form  a  homo- 
geneous group  of  language  students 
who  obtained  at  least  second-class 
standing  in  their  second  year  and 
who,  as  far  as  French  is  concerned, 
are  subject  to  the  same  examination 
as  their  classmates  back  in  Toronto. 


Examinations  being  obligatory,  the 
core  of  our  teaching  program  is  neces- 
sarily the  equivalent  of  the  Toronto 
Third  Year  French  Literature  curricu- 
lum. The  teaching  staff  consists  of  the 
Director  of  the  Group  and  professors 
from  the  Centre  de  philologie  et  de 
litteratures  romanes  and  the  Strasbourg 
Department  of  French.  These  basic 
courses  have  been  financed  by  the 
Varsity  Fund,  which  also  pays  the 
salary  of  the  Director  and  the  upkeep 
of  an  office.  We  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  this  first  year  of  opera- 
tion to  obtain  the  services  of  out- 
standing Strasbourg  professors  who 
are  recognized  authorities  in  their 
respective  fields:  Georges  Straka 
(phonetics),    Gerard    Moignet    (syn- 
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tax),  Charles  Muller  (lexicology), 
who  co-operate  in  teaching  the  old 
French  course  (three  hours  a  week), 
and  Yves  Delegue,  a  dynamic  young 
newcomer  to  Strasbourg,  who  lectures 
on  the  XVIth  century  (two  hours). 
The  four  hours  weekly  of  XVIIIth 
century  are  taught  by  the  Director  of 
the  Group.  These  nine  hours  represent 
twice  as  much  French  literature  per 
week  as  students  do  back  home,  but 
this  is  obviously  because  the  French 
part  of  their  Modern  Language  pro- 
gram must  be  done  in  the  first  term, 
so  that  they  can  then  leave  for  the 
country  of  the  other  language  they 
are  studying.  In  February,  five 
students  went  on  to  Spain  (Madrid 
and  Salamanca),  and  two  to  Germany 
(Freiburg  and  Marburg).  Four 
students  are  staying  in  Strasbourg, 
devoting  the  second  part  of  their 
academic  year  primarily  to  German 
or  Slavic  Languages  or  English.  (Var- 
sity Fund  sponsorship  of  the  Group 
applied  only  to  the  first  term.) 
Examinations  in  French  Language 
and  Literature,  set  in  Toronto  and 
later  marked  in  Toronto,  were  written 
at  Strasbourg  in  the  last  ten  days  of 
January. 

It  must  be  explained  why  we  are 
giving  our  group  the  same  courses  as 
in  Toronto.  Experience  in  the  past  has 
shown  that  there  is  such  a  great  dif- 
ference between  Canadian  university 


studies  and  those  of  European  univer- 
sities that  our  students  who  went  over 
on  their  own  were  rarely  able  to  find 
courses  that  covered  the  same  ground 
as  those  of  their  home  university.  To 
begin  with,  French  universities  are 
graduate  institutions,  the  students 
having  their  haccalaureat  before  they 
enter.  At  that  point,  their  general  edu- 
cation is  considered  to  be  over;  they 
are  ready  to  specialize,  and  conse- 
quently their  university  work  consists 
of  intensive  courses  in  depth.  Pro- 
fessors normally  lecture  only  on  their 
specific  field,  usually  on  a  topic  on 
which  they  are  doing  research,  as  in 
our  own  graduate  schools.  In  such  a 
milieu,  then,  a  Canadian  undergradu- 
ate rightly  feels  that  he  cannot  find 
courses  that  cover  the  fields  he  is 
interested  in. 

This  is  precisely  the  void  that  our 
Strasbourg  Group  plan  has  tried  to 
fill.  We  give  our  students  the  essentials 
of  their  third  year  program  of  French 
studies;  then,  over  and  above  this, 
we  expect  them  to  follow  the  special- 
ized courses  offered  by  Strasbourg, 
mainly  in  French  language  and  litera- 
ture, but  also  in  the  other  languages 
they  are  studying.  The  Strasbourg 
courses  are  after  all  what  the  students 
have  come  over  for,  that  and  the 
chance  to  live  in  a  French  environ- 
ment. The  courses  listed  below*  of 
which   they   are   expected   to   take   a 


* Grammaire  francaise,  Histoire  de  la  langue  Francaise,  Morphologie,  Ancien  Pro- 
vengal,  Phonetique,  Explications  (Roman  de  Guillaume  de  Dole),  Travaux  pratiques 
de  Philologie,  Questions  de  vocabulaire  et  de  grammaire,  Theatre  profane  au  14e 
siecle,  Litterature  du  16e  siecle,  Transition  du  17 e  au  18e  siecle,  Baudelaire  (Explica- 
tions des  Fleurs  du  Mai),  VAnnee  litteraire  1863-64  ...  to  mention  only  part  of  the 
courses  offered  by  the  Strasbourg  Department  of  French. 
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William  Thompson,  University  College,  above  right,  crosses  Place  Kleber.  Both  he 
and  Miss  Ruth  Voltre,  Victoria  College,  below,  are  taking  French  &  Spanish. 
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Miss  Emilie  van  Vierssen  Trip,  Victoria  College  (French  &  German),  with  Professor 
Joliat  and  M.  Georges  Li  vet,  Dean  of  Strasbourg's  Faculte  des  Lettres. 


minimum  of  six  hours  a  week  (though 
most  of  our  students  are  taking  from 
nine  to  fifteen  hours)  over  and  above 
the  nine-hour  basic  Toronto  program, 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  work  that  is 
available  to  our  students  here.  During 
the  first  term,  they  were  all  housed 
in  student  residences,  three  having 
separate  rooms,  and  the  rest  sharing 
a  room  with  a  French  roommate.  They 
ate  with  university  students  in 
the  special  restaurants  close  to  the 
university  which,  being  subsidized  by 
the  French  Government,  can  offer  a 
satisfactory  meal  for  about  27  cents 
( a  modest  meal  in  a  regular  restaurant 
costs  at  least  six  times  that  much ) . 

The  reaction  of  our  students  has 
been  definitely  favourable.  They  do 
find,  of  course,  that  the  crowded  con- 
ditions in  the  Library  and  classrooms 
are  very  trying  (this  situation  obtains 
in  all  of  France  at  the  moment),  but 
this  is  compensated  for  by  the  courses 
they  are  attending.  They  think  their 
Strasbourg  professors  excellent,  those 
in  French  and  in  other  languages  as 


well.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at— 
Strasbourg  is  almost  at  the  top  of  the 
pyramid  of  French  universities,  and 
in  the  highly  centralized,  competitive 
world  of  French  education,  anyone 
good  enough  to  get  to  Strasbourg  is 
very  good  indeed.  It  has  been  a 
revelation  for  our  students  to  see  that 
these  eminent  scholars,  far  from 
being  distant  Olympians,  are  dynamic 
men  and  brilliant  lecturers. 

One  of  our  few  non-academic  en- 
deavours was  an  all-day  excursion, 
which  we  took  in  early  November,  in 
glorious  weather.  After  a  visit  to 
Colmar  and  its  Musee  Unterlinden 
(which  owns  the  Retable  d'Issenheim) 
the  bus  took  us  along  the  "Route  du 
Vin"  through  miles  of  vineyards  in 
their  autumn  glory,  to  Riquewihr,  a 
"three-star"  Alsatian  village,  which  has 
old  houses  in  profusion  and  whose 
general  aspect  must  have  changed 
very  little  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  ate  (well)  at  Saint-Hippolyte, 
and  the  bus  then  took  us  up  to  the 
top  of  a  2500-foot  mountain   in  the 
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Miss  Violet  Jasiunas,   St.   Michael's  College,  above  right,  and   Miss   Sally  Andrews, 
Victoria  College,  below,  make  new  friends.  Both  are  taking  French  &  Spanish. 
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Vosges,  on  whose  summit  we  visited 
the  Chateau  du  Haut-Koenigsbourg, 
a  forbidding  stronghold  built  by  rob- 
ber barons  in  the  twelfth  century, 
destroyed  by  a  Swedish  army  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  restored  by 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  (many  Frenchmen 
would  have  preferred  the  place  to 
remain  a  noble  ruin!).  It  was  a  thrill 
for  students  studying  Old  French 
literature  for  the  first  time  to  come 
upon  such  a  monument  of  feudalism. 
Some  Varsity  Graduate  readers  may 
remember  the  chateau  as  the  setting 
for  the  film  "Grande   Illusion". 

Strasbourg  itself  is  of  course  a  most 
picturesque  town,  and  has  a  great 
deal  to  offer  to  students  curious  about 
the  past.  In  fact,  Alsace  in  general 
seems  to  have  a  cult  of  the  pic- 
turesque, along  with  great  pride  in 
its  old  houses.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
provinces  left  in  which  distinctive 
costumes  are  worn  on  festive  occa- 
sions. All  in  all,  I  don't  know  of  a 
better  spot  for  a  group  such  as  ours. 
The  university  is  progressive,  with  the 
second  largest  library  in  the  country. 
(It  has  three  times  as  many  books 
as  Toronto,  but  it  must  be  said  that 
our  own  library  is  better  in  its  services 
to  the  student.)  Under  a  forward- 
looking  Recteur  and  Faculty,  it  is 
expanding  as  fast  as  it  can,  to  meet 
increased  enrolments. 

The  city  has  a  cosmopolitan  out- 
look: it  is,  after  all,  the  home  of  the 
Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council 
of  Europe,  and  by  its  very  position 

Right:  Miss  Nelly  Askenzy,  University 
College  (French  &  Spanish),  checks  on 
her  sense  of  direction. 
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on  the  extreme  eastern  boundary  of 
France,  is  not  far  away  from  the 
most  important  European  centers. 
Strasbourg  is  also  the  home  of  the 
Comedie  de  l'Est,  which  provides  the 
most  active  French  theatre  outside  of 


Paris;  there  is  great  interest  here  in 
music  and  the  arts. 

At  the  moment,  of  course,  like 
many  French  cities,  Strasbourg  is 
going  through  a  "crise  du  logement" 
which  makes  student  accommodation 


very  difficult  to  locate;  however, 
M.  Schang,  Director  of  the  Centre 
Regional  des  Oeuvres  Universitaires 
was  most  co-operative  in  finding  resi- 
dence space  for  our  entire  group.  We 
are  also  especially  grateful  to  Dean 
Georges  Livet  of  the  Faculte  des 
Lettres  et  des  Sciences  Humaines,  and 
Professor  Georges  Straka,  Head  of 
the  Centre  de  Philologie  romane  and 
the  Institut  de  Phonetique,  who  took 
time  out  from  their  busy  schedules 
to  help  us  find  classrooms  and  in- 
structors for  our  special  courses.  We 
had  every  reason  to  expect  that  our 
first  year  in  Strasbourg  might  be  a 
difficult  one,  since  French  universities 
in  general  are  not  anxious  to  have  any 
more  groups  coming  from  foreign 
countries— they  already  have  far 
greater  enrolments  than  they  can  cope 
with,  and  certain  centers  such  as  Paris 
are  seething  with  student  strikes— but 
we  have  met  with  unfailing  courtesy 
here,  and  consequently  our  settling-in 
has  not  been  too  difficult. 

The  Toronto-Strasbourg  experiment 
is  off  to  a  flying  start,  and  augurs 
well  for  the  future.  We  hope,  not 
only  that  it  will  continue  to  grow, 
but  that  means  can  be  found  to 
create  a  genuine  exchange  between 
the  two  universities,  so  that  we  can 
have  a  student  or  a  group  from 
Strasbourg  studying  on  our  campus 
as  well. 


Left:  Ronald  Predovich,  University  Col- 
lege (French  &  Slavic  Languages),  with 
Miss  Christa  Doehler,  Victoria  College 
( French  &  German ) . 

More  photographs  overleaf 
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Above:  Miss  Irma  Giovanatti,  St.  Michael's  College  (French  &  German),  in  the  Aula, 
main  building  of  Strasbourg  University.  Below:  From  his  window,  Bodo  Reichen- 
bach,  University  College  ( also  French  &  German ) ,  has  a  view  of  Chateau  d'Eau  and 
other  university  buildings.  Of  the  eleven  students  in  this  year's  Strasbourg  Group,  six 
intend  to  teach  or  go  on  to  graduate  work. 
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The  hub  of  Harvard's  library  system 


Harvard  Yard  and  Taddle  Creek 

Heavy  two-way  traffic  has  beaten  a  road  between  Toronto  and 
the  banks  of  the  Charles;  our  links  with  Harvard  are  people 


Crawford  Grier 


Up  at  york  University,  if  they 
have  survived  the  spread  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  are  some 
engaging  little  deciduous  conifers  that 
came  as  cuttings  from  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  of  Harvard  University. 
They  are  descendants  of  a  species  of 
redwood,  long  thought  to  be  extinct, 
but  rediscovered  in  a  hidden  Chinese 
valley.  Seeds  were  sent  to  the  Arbo- 
retum and  planted.  Murray  Ross's 
metasequoia  are  part  of  the  crop. 

In  the  days  before  international 
crises  could  be  settled  by  private 
Olympian     telephone,     the     leading 


American  circles  in  Germany  had 
complained  to  Washington  that  the 
Corporation  of  Harvard  University 
was  upsetting  the  Emperor's  pet 
plan  for  a  German-American  intellec- 
tual rapprochement  by  sending  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Schofield  to  lecture  at 
the  University  of  Berlin. 

Professor  Schofield  was  an  A.M. 
and  Ph.D.  of  Harvard,  and  held  the 
chair  of  Comparative  Literature  there, 
but   he   was    also    a    third-generation 


Mr.  Grier  is  Director  of  Graduate  Records 
for  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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graduate  of  Victoria  College  with  a 
degree  dating  back  to  the  Old  On- 
tario Strand  at  Cobourg.  Thus  His 
Imperial  Highness  had  argued,  with 
some  justification,  that  Schofield  was 
no  American  but  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  a  subject 
of  his  own  uncle,  Edward  VII.  The 
American  ambassador  could  not 
introduce  him,  the  British  ambassador 
was  embarrassed,  the  situation  was 
considered  to  be  full  of  diverting 
possibilities,  but  diplomatic  genius 
won  out.  The  Kaiser  weakened,  and  a 
Berlin  crisis  was  averted  when  the 
Professor  was  invited  to  proceed  with 
a  course  of  lectures  on  "A  Comparison 
of  English  and  Other  Literatures". 

These  widely  separated  items  are 
snippets  from  a  tale  of  growing  com- 
merce between  two  leading  academic 
sees  which  began  when  Toronto's 
federation  was  in  bud  and  when  the 
merits  of  post-graduate  work  at  Har- 
vard were  starting  to  attract  students 
from  across  the  Canadian  border. 
Today,  despite  basic  differences  in 
age,  experience,  and  arrangements, 
the  two  have  much  in  common.  I 
went  down  to  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts last  autumn  to  investigate. 

Like  Oxford,  Harvard  has  the 
advantage  of  being  situated  in  a  uni- 
versity town  where  walls  and  ancient 
buildings  rub  shoulders  with  shops 
and  banks  and  restaurants,  and  where 
students  on  foot  or  bicycle  compli- 
cate an  impenetrable  traffic  of  motors 
and  pedestrians  presided  over  by  un- 
concerned police  and  unintelligible 
lights.  I  escaped  from  all  this  to  the 
grassy  bank  of  the  Charles  River  to 


work  out  a  program.  Behind  me,  with 
their  courtyards  and  their  clock- 
towers,  lay  the  undergraduate 
"Houses"  which  have  solved  the 
riddle  of  how  to  give  form  and  sub- 
stance to  the  Renaissance  ideal  of  the 
rounded  man  embodied  in  the  Eng- 
lish principle  of  residence,  and  the 
belief  that  what  a  student  absorbs  in 
three  years  of  living  with  his  tutors 
and  his  fellow-pupils  will  be  his  for 
life.  Beyond  the  Houses,  but  out  of 
sight,  the  Square,  the  Common,  and 
Harvard  Yard;  north  of  the  Yard  a 
complex  of  graduate  schools, 
museums,  laboratories,  herbaria,  and 
libraries.  Across  the  river,  the  hand- 
some buildings  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  testified  to  the 
thoroughness  with  which  Harvard  has 
acclimatized  the  European  doctrine  of 
research,  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, and  specialization.  Down  to  my 
left  two  high-rise  towers  of  glass  and 
steel,  providing  quarters  for  married 
students,  indicated  that  Harvard 
knows  how  to  cope  with  modern  pres- 
sures. Sharing  my  bench  was  a  student 
audibly  composing  plain  song,  so  I 
sought  information  from  a  passer-by 
who  had  the  eager  look  of  an  Oxford 
don  out  for  a  morning  constitutional. 
"Pal,"  he  said  "I've  had  a  nervous 
breakdown.  I  don't  know  who  I  am 
or  where  I  am.  They  have  pulled  me 
out  of  the  river  three  times  in  the 
last  two  weeks.  Never  have  a  nervous 
breakdown."  And  he  made  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  Anderson  Bridge.  I 
did  not  complete  my  program,  but 
headed  for  the  shelter  of  the  Houses 
and  their  undergraduates. 
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We  met  some  of  these  students  in 
November  when  a  group  of  twenty 
visited  Toronto— and  fitted  like  the 
paper  on  the  wall.  Since  Harvard 
freshmen  are  told  that  their  overall 
yearly  budget  (not  counting  travel) 
will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$3,300  a  year,  we  might  have  expec- 
ted something  else.  In  fact,  however, 
Harvard  undergraduates  come,  as 
ours  do,  from  every  kind  of  social, 
economic,  and  occupational  back- 
ground; more  than  half  come  from  the 
public,  not  the  private,  schools;  more 
than  half  work  to  earn  a  significant 
part  of  their  expenses;  35  per  cent 
receive  financial  aid  from  Harvard 
College  in  the  form  of  scholarships, 
beneficiary  aid,  or  loans. 

Not  all  the  answers  at  Leverett  and 
Lowell  Houses  were  helpful.  The  stu- 
dent centre?  "There  is  no  student 
centre,  unless  it's  Cronin's.  There  are 
lots  of  places  where  we  can  meet:  the 
clubs,  the  Theatre,  restaurants,  our 
own  rooms,  our  House  Common 
Rooms,  Lamont:  the  same  with  Rad- 
cliffe  girls:  nothing  big."  Student 
government?  "No  time  for  that.  Four 
years'  hard  work  and  then  we're  off 
and  running  for  the  graduate  schools. 
Anyway,  there  are  more  graduate 
than  there  are  undergraduate  students 
here.  The  ratio  is  6  to  4.  This  place  is 
well  run;  what  we  don't  know  won't 
hurt  us."  Student  paper?  "Take  a  look 
at  it.  Nothing  but  athletics!  But  we 
have  the  Lampoon."  Textbooks? 
"Bookstores  on  the  Square,  but  we 
don't  buy  much.  There's  the  Widener 
Library— and  Houghton;  but  they  are 
mostly  for  graduate  students.  We  have 


Lamont,  where  there  are  generally 
several  copies  of  what  we're  looking 
for.  But  because  what's  called  our 
'general  education'  consists  of  16 
courses  that  we  have  to  cover,  there 
are  never  very  many  people  taking  the 
same  course  at  the  same  time.  Besides, 
there  are  libraries  in  every  House." 

Despite  this  minor  setback,  in  three 
days'  time  I  had  been  completely 
Harvardized  and  was  ready  to  find 
out  what  I  could  about  Varsity  people 
linked  with  Harvard,  Harvard  gradu- 
ates at  Varsity,  and  areas  of  scholar- 
ship which,  through  people  with  roots 
in  one  or  the  other  (or  both),  have 
built  up  joint  traditions. 

Charles  Henry  Brent  was  Trinity 
1883.  Bishop  of  the  Philippines  and 
then  of  Western  New  York,  he  served 
as  Senior  Chaplain  A.E.F.,  1917-18. 
Toronto  gave  him  an  LL.D.  when  he 
was  Preacher  to  Harvard  University 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers. Reginald  Aid  worth  Daly,  Vic- 
toria 1891,  and  Harvard's  Sturgis- 
Hooper  Professor  of  Geology  for  28 
years,  was  the  man  who  led  the  Har- 
vard Geological  Expedition  to  South 
Africa  in  1922  and,  returning,  was 
awarded  his  alma  mater's  D.Sc.  J.  G. 
Hume,  who  assumed  the  mantle  of 
Paxton  Young,  was  probably  the  first 
Canadian  to  hold  a  chair  of  philo- 
sophy. George  H.  Locke,  who  taught 
the  history  and  art  of  teaching  at 
Harvard,  became  Chief  Librarian  of 
the  Toronto  Public  Libraries.  A  prime 
minister,  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King.  W. 
T.  Brown,  of  Lakefield,  in  succession 
principal  and  first  layman  president 
of  Victoria.  Norman  Mackenzie,  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Universities  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  British  Columbia:  Sidney 
Smith,  president  of  the  Universities 
of  Manitoba  and  Toronto.  MacGregor 
Dawson.  W.  A.  Kirkwood  and  R.  K. 
Hicks  of  Trinity.  Emilio  Goggio,  of 
Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies.  Doug- 
las LePan,  principal-elect  of  Univer- 
sity College,  who  was  teaching 
English  at  Harvard  when  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  was  an  undergradu- 
ate. J.  K.  Galbraith,  Kennedy's  advi- 
ser and  his  friend,  the  only  ambassa- 
dor to  India  to  be  born  in  Elgin 
County,  still  a  senior  member  of  Har- 
vard's Graduate  School  of  Public 
Administration.  Wilfred  Cantwell 
Smith,  U.C.  1938,  who  will  become 
director  of  the  Harvard  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  World  Religions  on  July  1st. 
A  catalogue  inadequate  and  incom- 
plete, but  food  for  thought. 

hanging  in  the  hideout  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Registrar  (Records)  is  a  parch- 
ment, signed  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
Burns  and  Thomas  Moss,  admitting 
Richard  L.  Benson  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws,  and  dated  1860.  The 
Faculty  of  Law  per  se  is  of  more 
recent  date  but,  because  the  teaching 
of  law  at  Canadian  universities  has 
shifted  from  English  to  American 
practice,  it  has  been  operating  long 
enough  to  establish  a  Harvard-Toronto 
(not  to  mention  Dalhousie-Harvard- 
Toronto)  pattern.  Six  associates  of 
Dean  Wright  are  Harvard  graduates. 
But  for  deeper  roots  we  must  turn  to 
Astronomy,  Botany,  and  English. 

A  momentous  period  of  astronomy 
at  Toronto  is  bound  up  tightly  with 


astronomy  at  Harvard  through  a  rela- 
tionship of  master  and  pupil  that 
runs  from  first  to  last.  Officially, 
Clarence  Augustus  Chant  (M.  &  P. 
1890)  was  a  research  fellow  in  the 
department  of  physics;  unofficially, 
he  spent  the  evenings  in  a  basement 
workshop  of  the  building  along  with 
J.  S.  Plaskett,  a  skilled  mechanic.  They 
were  busy  with  a  lot  of  things  includ- 
ing the  nascent  art  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy, a  curiosity  that  they  were  able 
to  demonstrate  to  a  Toronto  audience 
about  the  time  that  Queen  Victoria 
was  celebrating  her  Diamond  Jubilee. 
They  were  also  busy  with  telescopes. 
Then  Chant  did  two  things:  he  per- 
suaded Plaskett  to  matriculate  and 
he  took  a  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  under 
Pickering.  The  two  friends  moved 
steadily  ahead,  Chant  to  set  up  a  new 
department  of  astronomy,  Plaskett  to 
become  director  of  the  Dominion 
Observatory  at  Victoria,  B.C.  Chant, 
too,  had  his  mind  set  on  an  observa- 
tory, and  for  fifteen  years  he  conducted 
a  one-man  campaign  to  get  it.  Mean- 
while two  brilliant  pupils  went 
through  his  hands:  Harry  Plaskett, 
son  of  J.  S.,  and  Frank  Scott  Hogg  of 
Preston,  Ontario.  After  graduating, 
Plaskett  had  a  meteoric  career  which 
included  active  service  overseas,  study 
abroad,  working  with  his  father  at 
Victoria,  and  promotion  from  lecture- 
ship to  full  professorship  at  Harvard 
in  three  years.  In  1932  he  went  to 
Oxford  as  Savilian  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy, and  is  now  retired. 

Frank  Hogg,  meanwhile,  had  been 
awarded  Harvard's  first  doctorate  in 
Astronomy.    He    married    Helen    B. 
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Sawyer,  Ph.D.  of  Radcliffe,  already 
noted  for  research  on  globular  star 
clusters.  After  a  brief  period  at 
Amherst,  they  were  appointed  to 
Toronto.  Dr.  Chant  was  still  there- 
head  of  the  department,  director  of 
the  David  Dunlap  Observatory, 
loaded  with  distinctions,  his  campaign 
won,  but  his  retirement  imminent  after 
44  years  of  teaching.  Hogg  succeeded 
to  the  dual  monarchy  in  1946  and, 
together  with  his  wife,  worked  at  the 
Observatory  until  his  sudden  death  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1951— a  tragedy 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  damage 
sustained  from  a  critical  case  of  pneu- 
monia contracted  on  a  night  flight  to 
test  an  ultra-secret  Two-Star  Sextant 
which  he  had  invented.  Mrs.  Hogg 
carries  on  as  full  professor.  With  her, 
the  60-year-old  joint  tradition  is 
maintained  by  Donald  MacRae  at 
Toronto  and  Peter  Millman  at 
Harvard. 

Edward  Charles  Jeffrey,  U.C.  1888, 
was  a  man  whose  early  career  was 
unusually  diverse.  It  included  a 
degree  in  modern  languages,  teaching 
French  and  German  in  Ontario  high 
schools,  and  a  Toronto  fellowship  in 
botany.  During  his  lectureship  he 
originated  courses  that  had  not  been 
available  in  his  student  days  and, 
what  is  more  important,  he  success- 
fully turned  the  techniques  learned 
in  zoology  to  the  solution  of  the 
hitherto  baffling  problem  of  preparing 
microscopic  slides  of  hard  and  refrac- 
tory plant  tissue,  a  feat  which  opened 
the  study  of  coal  to  all  students  of 
botany  and  geology.  This  background, 
along  with  the  publication  of  five  sig- 


nificant articles,  lay  behind  Jeffrey 
when  he  became  professor  of  plant 
morphology  at  Harvard.  He  held  this 
post  for  26  years.  When  he  died  in 
1952  the  Harvard  University  Gazette 
described  him  as  "the  last  of  that 
famous  group  of  strongly  individual 
botanists  who  were  students  and 
immediate  successors  of  Asa  Gray". 

Joseph  Horace  Faull  was  pupil  of 
and  successor  to  Jeffrey  at  both 
Toronto  and  Harvard.  Like  Jeffrey,  he 
had  a  Harvard  doctorate  in  biology. 
Taking  over  in  1903,  he  created  the 
Department  as  we  know  it  now.  He 
became  its  head  in  1918:  before  he 
left  for  Harvard  ten  years  later  the 
present  building  was  under  study  by 
the  provincial  government.  But  his 
work  was  not  confined  to  Toronto;  he 
was  an  indefatigable  traveller  in 
search  of  specimens  as  teaching 
material;  he  taught  at  summer 
schools  in  the  United  States;  at  the 
request  of  the  Canadian  government 
he  established  a  department  of  forest 
pathology,  with  a  field  laboratory  on 
Bear  Island  in  the  Temagami  Forest 
Reserve.  He  and  Jeffrey  were  reunited 
when  Faull  was  appointed  to  direct 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  where  a  new 
laboratory  and  greenhouses  were 
built  to  his  specifications.  There  he 
advanced  the  study  of  trees  and  their 
diseases;  there  the  strange  malady 
affecting  the  American  elm  was 
first  identified  as  the  Dutch  elm 
disease.  Many  other  broad  botanical 
issues  were  investigated  (with  the 
help  of  an  assistant,  Grant  Dooks 
Darker,  also  from  Toronto).  When 
Faull  retired  in  1940  he  was  a  world 
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figure  in  his  field  and  more  particu- 
larly the  world's  authority  on  rust 
fungi  associated  with  ferns.  He  died 
three  years  ago  in  his  92nd  year. 

thirty-six  graduates  of  Toronto  are 
listed  with  the  Harvard  staff  for  1963- 
64.  Three  are  emeriti,  and  honorary 
graduates  of  U.  of  T.— Harlow  Shap- 
ley;  J.  B.  Conant,  President  of  Har- 
vard from  1933  to  1953,  LL.D.  1945; 
and  K.  D.  Metcalfe,  Librarian  of 
Harvard  College  from  1937  to  1955, 
LL.D.  1954;  J.  K.  Galbraith  is  a 
fourth.  Three,  Douglas  Bush  and 
Jerome  Buckley  in  English,  and  Gor- 
don Donaldson  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  are 
full  professors.  The  greatest  concen- 
tration, in  contrast  to  Toronto,  is  in 
medicine,  where  there  are  nine:  next 
to  medicine,  dentistry  with  five.  The 
rest  are  scattered,  singly  or  in  pairs, 
over  fourteen  disciplines. 

At  Toronto  there  are  63  Harvard 
graduates,  some  home-brewed,  many 
not.  Two  or  three  emeriti  are  included. 
The  greatest  concentration  (9)  is  in 
English.  Law,  following  the  established 
Dalhousie-Harvard-Toronto  tradition, 
has  7.  Philosophy  5.  History  and 
Political  Economy,  4  each.  Architec- 
ture, Chemistry,  Classics,  French,  3 
each.  Astronomy,  Education,  Italian 
and  Hispanic  Studies,  R.O.M.,  and 
Psychology,  2  each.  Twelve  other 
departments,  one  each.  The  list  in- 
cludes the  Very  Rev.  L.  K.  Shook, 
president  of  the  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies,  Dean  C.  A.  Wright 
of  Law;  seven  heads  of  department- 
Professors    Bowman,    Careless,    Mad- 


den, Rouillard,  Stagg,  Woodbury, 
and  Woodhouse;  14  full  professors 
and  11  associate  professors. 

If  the  pattern  has  emerged  it  is 
time  we  brought  Professor  Schofield 
back  from  Germany  and  turned  to 
the  Department  of  English,  whose 
associations  with  the  Yard  are  numer- 
ous and  whose  influence  on  the 
course  of  liberal  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  profound.  Schofield 
was  a  romantic  figure.  He  researched 
and  lectured  not  only  at  Toronto,  Har- 
vard, and  Berlin  but  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Christiana,  and  Copenhagen.  In 
Paris  he  was  celebrated  for  his  hospi- 
tality to  Anglo-American-French  liter- 
ary and  university  groups  at  his 
summer  home  on  the  Avenue  Henri 
Martin.  For  the  1906  six-volume 
Macmillan  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture he  wrote  two  volumes  dealing 
with  the  period  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  Chaucer.  His  specialty 
was  Norse:  after  his  death  in  1920 
his  widow  presented  Harvard  with 
his  Icelandic  books,  purchased  from 
the  library  of  a  Reykjavik  merchant. 
In  the  1920s  Harvard  became  pre- 
eminent in  the  study  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies  at  Toronto  owes 
much  to  this  and  to  the  Mediaeval 
Academy  established  in  1925  when 
Harvard  borrowed  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Etienne  Gilson  from  the 
Sorbonne.  Rev.  A.  L.  Denomy,  the 
Institute's  first  Professor  of  Vernacu- 
lar Literature  was  a  student  of  J.  D. 
M.  Ford  at  Harvard:  Rev.  L.  K. 
Shook,  Denomy's  successor  (and  now 
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president  of  the  Institute)  was  a 
student  of  J.  P.  Magoun.  The  actual 
founding  of  the  Institute  took  place 
in  1929  with  Professor  Gilson  as 
Director  of  Studies— a  distinction 
which,  at  81,  he  still  retains.  Subse- 
quently the  same  influences,  centred 
on  English  through  the  zeal  of  John 
Madden,  Charles  Dunn,  Jess  Bessin- 
ger,  and  John  Leverle,  but  overlap- 
ping into  the  honour  schools  of 
History,  French,  and  German,  have 
brought  to  life  a  Graduate  Centre  of 
Mediaeval  Studies  that  will  be  fullv 
operative  in  1964-65. 

The  main  stream  of  the  University's 
English  department  had  local  sources 
but  it  has  picked  up  substantial 
volume— and  numerous  Harvard  tribu- 
taries—on its  journey  to  the  four  Col- 
leges and  the  Graduate  Department 
at  Toronto.  About  1880,  while  Uni- 
versity College  was  still  the  Univer- 
sity, Sir  Daniel  Wilson  (who  had 
History  and  English  all  to  himself) 
delegated  English  to  David  Kevs. 
Sixty  years  ago  eight  examiners,  in- 
cluding W.  J.  Alexander,  carried  the 
whole  load  of  English  for  the  entire 
University.  At  the  present  dav,  U.C.'s 
department  alone  has  28  regulars  and 
20  teaching  fellows:  the  membership 
of  the  Graduate  Department  is  33.  I 
have  already  mentioned  seven  names 
with  Harvard  overtones.  There  are 
many  more.  Two  Victoria  men,  Doug- 
las Bush  and  Jerome  Buckley,  hold 
professorships  at  Harvard.  At  Trinity, 
L.  J.  Hodgins  became  dean  of  resi- 
dence; H.  C.  Simpson  was  for  manv 
years  head  of  the  department;  Philip 
Child,    contemporarv    of    Bush    and 


Woodhouse  and  winner  of  the 
Governor-General's  prize  for  fiction,  is 
now  Chancellor's  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature.  To  University  College 
came  W.  L.  Macdonald,  A.  F.  B. 
Clark.  J.  B.  Martin  (all  of  whom  left 
the  fold  to  follow  distinguished 
careers  at  other  Canadian  universi- 
ties), and  W.  H.  Clawson,  'meticulous 
and  erudite',  who  wrote  The  Gest  of 
Robin  Hood.  They  were  followed  by 
J.  R.  MacGillivrav,  who  as  a  graduate 
student  made  important  Wordsworth 
discoveries;  Harold  Wilson,  author  of 
The  Design  of  Shakespearian  Tragedy, 
Dunn,  now  Professor  of  Celtic  lan- 
guages at  Harvard;  Bessinger,  who  is 
installed  in  Dunn's  former  billet  at 
New  York  Universitv;  Leverle,  John 
Carroll,  and  Robert  Greene. 

We  are  left  with  Arthur  Woodhouse 
and  Douglas  Bush,  of  whom  it  is  per- 
missible to  use  the  phrase  "twin 
peaks".  Thev  were  at  Graduate 
School  together.  After  Harvard, 
Woodhouse  took  off  for  Manitoba 
and  Bush  for  Minnesota.  Woodhouse 
returned  to  Toronto  in  1929,  Bush  to 
Harvard  in  1937.  Both  were  students 
of  Alexander  and  Harvard's  Irving 
Babbitt:  both  were  Guggenheim  Fel- 
lows,  both  are  outstanding  Early  17th 
Century  men,  both  have  earned  an 
international  reputation.  Both  hold 
very  senior  appointments.  Douglas 
Bush  is  Gurney  Professor  of  English 
Literature  at  Harvard:  Arthur  Wood- 
house  will  be  retiring  in  June  as  head 
of  the  Department  over  which  he  has 
presided  for  twenty  years  and  of  the 
Graduate  Department  which  he  has 
led  for  seventeen. 
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Toronto  students  are 
Paris  students  are 
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Students  of  Paris:  ahead  lie  the  barricades  (Photo  by  Elie  Kagan) 


let  by  Mr.  Robarts 
let  by  4,500  policemen 
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Stephen  and  Adrienne  Clarkson 

The  president  of  the  Students  Administrative  Council  made 
a  speech;  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  the  Hon.  John 
Robarts  replied;  then  the  two  thousand  Varsity  students  who 
had  marched  with  their  president  to  Queen's  Park  sang  O  Canada 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Blue  and  White  band.  This  event  on 
Friday,  November  22  had  been  organized  by  the  students  to 
manifest  their  concern  about  the  "French-Canadian  fact";  the  police 
organized  and  re-routed  traffic  while  the  students  marched  to  their 
destination  to  exchange  views  formally  with  Mr.  Robarts. 

The  following  Friday,  in  Paris,  four  thousand  five  hundred 
policemen  (regulars,  riot  squad  and  reserves  of  the  special  guard 
with  rifles)  converged  on  the  Quartier  Latin  to  break  up  the 
demonstration  called  by  the  Union  Nationale  des  Etudiants  de 
France  (UNEF),  the  French  students'  union;  the  demonstration 
had  been  called  to  protest  against  the  government's  education 
policy,  or  rather  its  lack  of  one.  The  centre  of  Paris's  sprawling 
university  facilities  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  Traffic  was 
diverted  from  the  whole  of  the  Quartier  Latin;  streets  were  cor- 
donned  off  with  metal  grills;  subway  entrances  were  closed  to 
prevent  the  students  from  reaching  their  arranged  meeting  points. 
Policemen  were  strung  out  like  beads  in  the  besieged  area  and  even 
residents  of  the  region  were  barely  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
barricades. 

Such  a  huge  security  force  had  not  been  mobilized  since  the 
worst  and  bloodiest  of  the  genuinely  political  mass  demonstrations 
of  the  winter  of  1960-61,  during  the  Algerian  war.  Nevertheless, 
a  large  number  (police  estimate:  three  thousand  five  hundred, 
UNEF's:  ten  thousand)  of  students  mustered  where  best  they 
could,  carrying  placards  and  chanting  "Des  amphis,  pas  de  canons" 
("Lecture  halls,  not  guns")— a  reference  to  the  government's  greater 
concern  for  defense  expenditure  than  for  education.  They  made 
progress  in  large  orderly  ranks  until  they  were  dispersed  by  charges 
of  police  platoons. 
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Luckily  the  police  were  not  particu- 
larly brutal;  there  were  only  a  few 
reports  of  clubbing.  Use  was  made 
mainly  of  the  typical  cape  which  is 
lined  in  lead.  No  one  was  shot  at. 
The  only  casualty  officially  recorded 
was  a  girl  with  face  and  head  wounds 
received  from  clubbing.  Three  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  arrests  were  made, 
thirty  of  them  being  foreigners.  Apart 
from  one  of  the  foreigners  who  was 
expelled  from  the  country  (it  is 
against  the  law  in  France  for  foreign 
students  to  engage  in  "politics"),  the 
rest  were  later  released. 

The  facts  about  the  demonstration 
were  made  available  through  the  press 
only.  The  government-controlled  radio 
and  television  network  showed  and 
reported  nothing  except  the  barest 
minimum,  even  though  yards  of  film 
had  been  shot  by  three  different  tele- 
vision camera  crews  during  the  course 
of  the  afternoon.  The  showing  of  the 
films  was  forbidden  by  the  Ministry 
of  Information  on  the  grounds  that  a 
little  student  disturbance  was  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  merit  national 
television  time;  to  fill  in  the  time  that 
had  been  allotted  to  the  demonstra- 
tion (everyone  had  been  informed  in 
advance)  the  television  news  dealt  at 
great  length  with  the  disappearance 
of  a  woman  from  Boulogne-sur-Mer 
and  the  subsequent  search  for  her 
body. 

How  different  is  the  calm  of  student 
life  in  Canada  when  compared  with 
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the  deep  malaise  born  of  the  desperate 
student  conditions  in  France!  To 
understand  this  atmosphere  of  crisis 
in  the  French  universities,  one  must 
appreciate  not  only  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  French  university  education, 
but  also  the  crisis  of  its  physical 
situation  and  the  political  tradition  of 
the  student  movement. 

Whereas  the  typical  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are  rela- 
tively independent,  their  French 
counterparts  are  financed  and  con- 
trolled entirely  by  the  national 
Ministry  of  Education.  Because  of  this 
complete  control,  student  grievances 
of  anything  beyond  a  trivial  nature 
pass  inevitably  into  the  realm  of 
national  politics  before  gaining  re- 
dress. Every  French  professor  is  in 
fact  a  civil  servant  and  suffers  from 
the  same  results  of  maladministration 
and  lack  of  funds  as  do  his  students; 
his  sympathies  lie  with  the  serious 
student  protests  against  the  central 
government  education  policy.  While 
the  demonstration  of  November  29 
was  a  student  affair,  the  week-long 
strike  which  preceded  it  was  called 
jointly  by  the  students'  and  profes- 
sors' unions  and  both  groups  boycotted 
their  classes  throughout  France  for  a 
week— an  unprecedented  demonstra- 
tion of  university  solidarity. 

The  main  factor  causing  discontent 
was  the  Fifth  Republic's  ineptitude 
in  dealing  with  the  necessity  of  ex- 
pansion. There  just  isn't  room  for  all 
the  students  in  France.  Frequently  at 
the  Sorbonne,  the  student  has  to 
arrive  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ahead 
of  time  to  secure  a  place  in  the  lec- 
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ture-hall;  in  the  lectures  of  such 
eminent  and  distinguished  professors 
as  Etiemble,  his  students  sit  on  the 
floor  or  stand  for  the  entire  two  hours 
(if  they  can  squeeze  into  the  lecture- 
hall  at  all).  The  library  facilities  are 
adequate  to  accommodate  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  students;  a  "place"  in  the 
library  of  the  Sorbonne  is  approxi- 
mately eighteen  inches  wide,  badly 
lit  and  inadequately  ventilated.  The 
residences  accommodate  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  French  students, 
the  rest  being  forced  to  find  lodgings 
in  squalid  hotels  which  frequently  lack 
both  heat  and  running  water.  Scholar- 
ships fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
students  who  are  without  family  sup- 
port. There  are  not  enough  teachers 
to  give  the  students  any  idea  of  indi- 
vidual attention.  Laboratory  facilities 
are  impossibly  crowded.  As  Maurice 
Duverger,  the  eminent  political  scien- 
tist has  pointed  out  in  his  articles  on 
education  in  he  Monde,  the  govern- 
ment has  been  singularly  lacking  in 
perspicacity  regarding  the  "population 
wave"  which,  after  bursting  through 
the  school  system,  is  now  beginning 
to  flood  the  universities.  There  seems 
to  be  a  huge  abyss  separating  the 
universities  and  the  people  who  ad- 
ministrate them.  On  the  very  day  that 
the  government's  police  were  breaking 
up  the  student  demonstration,  the 
Minister  of  Education  made  a  speech 
to  a  group  of  Latin-Americans  in  Paris 
in  which  he  lauded  the  "freedom  of 
expression  of  French  culture  and  of 
the  University".  Yet  his  is  the  very 
authority  which  has  denied  a  dialogue 
between  government  and  the  univer- 


sities. The  students  were  even  for- 
bidden to  demonstrate,  but  it  was  the 
only  way  of  making  their  cause  pub- 
licly known  and  supported. 

The  sense  of  frustration  steadily 
nurtured  by  the  extremely  dissatisfac- 
tory physical  conditions  was  what 
caused  the  strike.  From  a  Canadian 
point  of  view,  the  strike  was  interest- 
ing because  it  showed  the  power  of 
the  student  groups.  University  students 
across  France— at  Grenoble,  at  Aix, 
at  Reims,  at  Tours  and  a  dozen 
other  universities  struck  in  unison  for 
a  whole  week.*  This  in  itself  shows 
the  very  special  tradition  of  French 
student  politics. 

The  Union  Nationale  des  Etudiants 
de  France  is  a  uniquely  united  and 
powerful  organization.  Our  student 
governments  or  "student  unions"  in 
Canada  tend  to  be  concerned  mainly 
with  the  extra-curricular  aspects  of 
the  student's  career;  UNEF  is  a 
genuine  trade  union  formed  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  nation's  university 
students,  regarded  as  a  definite  social 
group  within  the  state.  UNEF  has  a 
self-consciously  and  militantly  political 
tradition.  In  the  recent  past,  its  de- 
fiant opposition  to  the  Algerian  war 
brought  it  into  conflict  continually 
with  de  Gaulle's  government.  In  re- 
taliation, the  government  has  been 
attacking  UNEF's  powers  and  posi- 
tion, both  by  encouraging  and  appar- 
ently financing  the  creation  of  a  rival 
national    union    more    favourable    to 


*A  notable  exception  was  the  University 
of  Strasbourg  which  has  a  special  place 
in  the  scheme  of  French  higher  educa- 
tion. See  page  24.— Ed. 
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governmental  policy  and  by  whittling 
down  the  rights  of  co-gestion  or  par- 
ticipation in  university  affairs  which 
UNEF  had  won  for  itself  over  the 
years. 

Whether  the  strike  is  a  proper 
means  of  protest  for  students  and 
professors  has  been  much  discussed 
here.  But  for  the  most  part,  almost 
everyone  agrees  that  the  "scandalous 
condition"  of  the  universities  warrants 
demonstrations  of  some  sort  to  strike 
the  attention  of  an  immobile  and  dis- 
dainful regime.  For  the  general  public, 
the  strike  has  provoked  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  and  awakened  many 
minds  to  the  problem. 

For  the  university  as  a  whole  it  is 
likely  to  spur  on  various  governmental 
palliatives  without  resulting  in  any 
fundamental  changes.  Indeed  the  pro- 
fessors' union,  le  Syndicat  de  l'En- 
seignement  Superieur,  issued  a  state- 
ment in  Le  Monde  of  January  24th, 
1964,  of  an  unusually  hostile  and 
pessimistic  nature,  both  denouncing 
"the  present  tendency  (which)  sacri- 
fices the  nation's  education  for  a  policy 
of  grandeur"  and  refusing  to  make 
recommendations  of  a  fundamental 
nature  "until  the  Vlth  Republic  should 
see  the  day"! 

For  the  students  themselves,  it 
illustrates  both  their  strength  to 
organize  and  their  weakness  to 
achieve  their  aims  in  France's  highly 
centralized  but  not  exceptionally  de- 
mocratic Fifth  Republic.  For  the 
foreign  students,  among  which  we 
number,  it  seems  that  la  vie  en  rose 
for  French  students  exists  only  if 
their  glasses  are  tinted  pink. 


The  Future 


W.  E.  SWINTON 

Several  museums  in  Europe  are 
nearly  300  years  old;  in  North 
America  half  that  age  is  the 
limit;  and  in  Canada,  the  National 
Museum  in  Ottawa  puts  1824  as  its 
country's  museum  beginnings. 

These  figures  suggest  that  the 
realization  of  the  value  of  museums 
was  late  and  that  their  growth  was 
slow,  yet  not  so  slow  that  the 
museums'  growth  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  tide  of  history  and  of  techni- 
cal invention. 

The  Industrial  Revolution  came 
and  went  with  little  impact  on  the 
museums  of  the  old  world.  Perhaps 
the  1851  Exhibition  in  London  did 
more  for  public  education  than  any- 
thing that  preceded  it:  it  demon- 
strated that  science  could  be  wealth 
and  power  and  that  both  had  im- 
mense political  advantages. 

New  universities,  philosophical 
and  natural  history  societies,  mechan- 
ics   institutes,     and    new    museums, 
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The  Director  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum— "where  town 
and  gown  will  surely  meet"— tells  why  it  is  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  museums  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world 


f  the  Museum 


were  but  some  of  the  results  of  1851 
in  England. 

Not  all  museums  are  interested  in, 
or  reflect,  the  passing  changes  of 
science  and  technology.  Art  and  col- 
lections of  objets  d'art  had  long  been 


the  subjects  of  patronage.  Princes  of 
the  church  and  of  many  realms  had 
vied  with  one  another  in  the  demon- 
stration of  their  wealth  and  taste  and 
they  have  many  successors  today.  In 
the  eighteenth,  and  to  a  large  extent 
the  nineteenth  century  also,  there 
was  easy  access  to  antiquities  in  many 
lands  for  those  who  had  the  will  and 
the  money. 

The  study  of  museums  shows  that 
these  halycon  days  are  over.  Great  art 
now  commands  prices  that  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  even  National  Museums, 
and  the  age  of  individual  patronage 
is  passing  swiftly.  Emergent  nations 
are  following  their  older  neighbours 
in  the  determination  to  keep  the  evi- 
dences of  their  history,  and  in  many 
instances  to  demand  the  return  of 
things  collected  from  them  in  the 
past. 

We  can  recognize  these  rights  and 
spare  a  grateful  thought  to  those  col- 
lectors whose  persistence  and  pre- 
science saved  from  indifference  so 
many  treasures  for  posterity. 
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In  Canada  there  remains  ample 
work  for  the  collector,  the  historian, 
the  conservationist  and,  not  least,  for 
the  patron. 

Not  all  museums  may  share  this 
opportunity  equally.  Some  are  re- 
stricted in  scope  by  their  very  articles 
of  foundation.  In  many  other  places 
the  function  of  the  museum  is  wholly 
misconstrued  and  its  needs  are  conse- 
quently neglected. 

For  happier  institutions  the  days 
of  the  past  were  spent  in  collection, 
collation,  conservation  and  display. 
Their  staff,  if  never  abundant,  were 
able  at  least  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
advancing  tides  of  discovery  and 
invention,  and  of  museum  techniques. 
In  any  age  of  change  they  managed 
to  get  by,  often  because  they  were 
new  and  meaningful  to  a  new  and 
culture-hungry  generation. 

Now  all  this  has  changed.  New 
challenges  face  museums  within  and 
without.  A  new  appreciation  of  their 
possible  role  is  growing.  Yet,  in  most 
cases,  they  must  meet  the  challenges 
with  assets  less  than  those  of  the 
past. 

The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  is 
among  the  more  fortunate  museums 
in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  an 
Act  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in 
1912,  to  demonstrate  how  the  natural 
history  of  the  world  could  be  used 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Province.  It 
inherited  materials  long  housed  in 
departments  of  the  University. 

It  was  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  its 
purpose  was  for  long  largely  dis- 
regarded. The  treasures  of  the  Far 
and   Near   East  were   collected   at   a 


time  when  they  could  be  exported 
and  by  a  man  whose  talent  for  collect- 
ing was  tantamount  to  genius.  His 
scientific  contemporaries,  if  less 
lauded,  were  in  most  cases  equally 
successful  in  less  popular  fields. 

The  museum  is  now  by  virtue  of 
its  contents  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  exceeded  in  size  by  only 
a  few  of  the  world's  collections,  and 
second  to  none  as  a  University 
museum. 

It  is  this  last  title  that  compels  the 
closest  scrutiny.  What  makes  a  Uni- 
versity museum?  And  does  its  name 
and  purpose  make  it  less  or  more 
worthy  of  general  interest  and  of 
patronage? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
simple  and  lies  in  the  purpose  of  any 
museum. 

A  museum  is  not  unique  and  in  its 
work  has  many  similarities  with  other 
institutions  and  persons.  It  collects, 
as  do  many  individuals.  It  identifies 
its  objects,  compares  them,  works  out 
evolutionary  or  historic  sequences  of 
them  as  many  scholars  do  for  many 
things.  It  displays  them  using  tech- 
niques well  known  to  department 
stores.  Finally  it  uses  them  for  inter- 
pretation, as  an  instrumentalist  uses 
music  or  a  translator  an  ancient  text. 

Much  of  this  work  can  be  scholarly 
though  a  great  deal  of  it  calls  for  the 
technician  and  the  long  vanished,  but 
sorely  missed,  Victorian  "amanuensis", 
whose  place  is  not  adequately  filled 
by  the  stenographer,  whatever  the 
etymologists  may  say. 

All  museums  must  use  their  collec- 
tions  to   intrigue   and   to   instruct   at 
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one  level  or  another.  The  University 
museum  is  different  in  the  scope  of 
its  collections,  the  quality  of  its  staff, 
and  the  intensity  of  its  instruction. 
The  materials  in  its  displays  will  be 
no  less  meaningful  to  the  average 
visitor.  A  display,  like  a  book,  done 
with  authority  and  with  clarity,  will 
reach  the  student  and  the  public  alike. 
In  some  museums  the  most  attractive 
gallery  for  adults  is  the  Children's 
Gallery.  Simplicity  in  presentation 
comes  from  the  man  with  the  full 
mind  not  from  the  simpleton.  "The 
seal  of  truth  is  simple"  wrote  Bor- 
haave.  The  university  professor  and 
his  students,  the  resident  and  the 
visiting  scholar  must  have  priority  of 
access  but  this  can  be  effected  easily 
and  inoffensively  by  the  capable 
curator. 

As  curators  we  must  frequently  re- 
mind ourselves  that  we  have  the  care 
of  the  collections,  but  they  do  not 
belong  to  us. 

The  great  museums  are  instruments 
to  be  used;  the  collections  are  there 
to  be  worked  upon;  and  the  coin  of 
scholarship  will  be  the  academic 
appreciation  of  this  study  and  its  pub- 
lished results.  The  member  of  the 
museum  with  the  wanderlust,  the 
man  who  must  see  all  of  nature  and 
of  art  before  he  commits  himself  to 
a  page  of  published  reflection,  may 
be  many  things,  but  he  is  not  a 
practising  museum  curator.  In  any 
case  both  Darwin  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  did  more  with  much  less  pre- 
paration. 

Well  organized,  the  museum  is  an 
invaluable   interpretive    and   teaching 


institution  as  well  as  a  window  on  its 
own  worth.  The  University  museum 
should  also  attempt  to  be  a  window 
on  the  University  to  which  it  is 
attached.  This  demands  close  co- 
operation between  disciplines  and 
staffs.  It  may  demand  cross-appoint- 
ments but  unless  such  co-operation  is 
available  and  used,  the  museum  is 
incomplete  in  its  function. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the 
museum  cannot  remain,  in  direction 
or  tempo,  what  it  has  been.  The  same 
care  and  enthusiasm  may  be  given 
to  the  arts  but  all  else  must  be  radi- 
cally changed. 

We  live  in  a  scientific  age  with  an 
unprecedented  acceleration  in  dis- 
covery and  invention.  The  University 
laboratories  increase  it,  the  classrooms 
echo  it,  and  the  graduate  student  in- 
vestigates stages  of  it.  Ripples  of  the 
new  achievements  reach  the  schools 
but  the  ordinary  citizen,  the  man  in 
the  proverbial  street,  although  a 
prisoner  of  the  new  age,  can  seldom 
fathom  the  purpose  of  it  all. 

He  may  sense  a  new  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  may  fear  a  new  bold- 
ness in  the  dissection  of  life's  ele- 
ments. Science,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  hangs  over  his  head,  its 
use  for  good  or  evil  being  still  un- 
determined. 

It  is  here  that  the  museum  can 
play,  for  all  citizens,  its  most  im- 
portant role.  Here  and  now  museums 
must  arise  to  demonstrate  the  new 
knowledge.  It  may  be  costly  and  it 
may  be  difficult,  but  it  must  be  done. 

The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  already 
plans    to    add   Astronomy    to    its    de- 
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partments.  Studies  of  the  moon  are 
on  exhibition  now,  the  recent  eclipse 
of  the  sun  was  explained.  But  we  need 
sextants,  and  astrolabes,  star  maps 
and  a  telescope.  A  special  campaign 
for  a  planetarium  is  in  the  experi- 
enced hands  of  our  Chief  Mineralo- 
gist, Dr.  V.  B.  Meen.  The  principles 
of  physics  and  chemistry  demand 
some  of  our  space  and  exhibits  are 
already  promised,  at  least  temporarily, 
from  the  University  Institute  for  Aero- 
space Studies,  and  from  NASA  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

We  intend  to  display  "walk-in" 
models  of  the  biological  cell  and  a 
model  of  DNA  is  in  preparation. 
Genes  and  genetics,  heredity  and  hor- 
mones are  only  part  of  the  new  bio- 
logy and  physiology  for  the  Hall  of 
Man  that  is  now  being  planned. 

The  evolution  of  man's  body  and 
brain,  as  well  as  the  scientific  tools 
that  he  has  invented,  will  be  shown. 
For  much  of  this  the  museum  will 
rely  heavily  upon  the  University  but 
the  teaching  advantages  are  obvious 
and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
many  students  repeat  visits  on  their 
own. 

All  the  new  displays  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  strictly  scientific.  The  new 
exhibit  on  Time  will  demonstrate  the 
use  of  dating  techniques  on  archaeo- 
logy though  today  archaeology  is  itself 
becoming  more  truly  scientific. 

And  in  pure  art,  was  Rembrandt 
artist  or  scientist,  when  he  ground  his 
colours  and  invented  his  compound 
pigments?  The  striking  glow  of  early 
Rembrandt  paintings  was  physical  and 
chemical  as  well  as  artistic. 


All  man's  needs  and  inventions  are 
part  of  the  symphony  of  nature.  Every 
house,  roof,  floor,  piece  of  furniture, 
article  of  apparel,  every  foodstuff, 
every  instrument,  tool  and  machine,  is 
of  natural  origin.  Each  can  be  turned 
to  evil  or  made  a  boon,  the  basis  of 
failure  and  destruction  or  of  success 
and  survival. 

The  museum  must  play  its  part  in 
the  dissemination  of  the  new  knowl- 
edge, as  a  window  on  the  great  works 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  also 
as  a  mirror  for  man  himself. 

"Man  is  a  microcosm,  or  a  little 
world,  because  he  is  an  extract  from 
all  the  stars  and  planets  of  the  whole 
firmament,  from  the  earth  and  the 
elements;  and  so  he  is  their  quin- 
tessence." 

It  is  in  the  mood  of  the  words  of 
Paracelsus  that  the  newer  Royal  On- 
tario Museum  will  develop.  The 
museum  must  stand  as  a  great  free 
University;  itself  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  academic  and  those  who 
can  never  hope  to  be  graduate  or 
even  university  students. 

In  its  halls  town  and  gown  will 
surely  meet. 

In  providing  access  to  fresh  fields 
of  awareness  for  the  adult,  the  citizen 
of  Toronto  or  elsewhere,  the  museum 
will  fulfill  a  much  needed  educational 
function,  but  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  its  work  will  be  so  to  interest 
its  visitors  that  it  creates  in  them  a 
new  ardour  for  education  and  that 
climate  of  general  opinion  without 
which  no  university  or  museum  can 
effectively  flourish. 
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An  Affair 
of  Mind  and  Spirit 


John  S.  Morgan 

A  birthday  party  of  any  kind 
has  its  perils  as  well  as  its 
L  pleasures.  When  all  the  greet- 
ings and  good  wishes  are  delivered 
and  the  festivities  are  over,  there 
steals  upon  the  revellers  an  uneasy 
sense  that  a  day  of  reckoning  has 
come  and  gone.  What  is  it  we  were 
supposed  to  be  celebrating?— an 
achievement  in  the  past?— or  a  step 
into  the  future?  Or  did  we  just  want 
an  occasion  for  the  exchange  of  un- 
critical mutual  good  will? 

The  fiftieth  birthday  of  an  institu- 
tion, like  any  other  birthday,  raises 
the  same  questions.  The  School  of 
Social  Work's  Anniversary  celebrations 
which  began  in  January  1964  are  no 
exception.  The  Research  Compendium, 
published  by  the   University  of  To- 


ronto Press  as  one  major  mark  of  the 
event,  is  not  only  a  useful  resource 
for  scholarly  reference  but  is  also  both 
an  occasion  for  reminiscence  and  a 
promise  for  the  future. 

The  Research  Compendium  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  is  in  three  parts, 
each  of  which  has  a  distinctive  place 
in  the  design  of  this  somewhat  unusual 
publication.  The  main  body  of  the 
book  consists  of  a  short  abstract  of 
each  accepted  graduate  research  pro- 
ject submitted  by  the  four  hundred 
or  so  students  who  have  received  a 
Master's  degree  (or  equivalent)  in 
Social  Work  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  since  professional  education 
for  social  work  was  admitted  as  a 
graduate  study  in  the  University. 

These  abstracts  were  prepared  by 
Margaret  Avison,  a  poet,  scholar,  and 
author,  who  is  not  a  social  worker  but 
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an  unusually  sensitive  and  perceptive 
"layman".  As  a  result  of  this  approach 
to  the  task  of  abstraction,  the  main 
body  of  the  text  is  not  only  accurate 
in  reporting  the  contents  of  the  re- 
search reports  of  the  graduates,  but 
it  also  reflects  the  tone  and  quality  of 
this  kaleidoscope  of  human  needs  and 
human  frailties,  as  well  as  the 
strengths  and  dignity  of  the  human 
beings  who  were  the  subjects  of  these 
studies. 

A  second  part  of  the  book  is  an 
introductory  essay  by  Margaret 
Avison,  who  was  invited  by  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  publication  to 
reflect  on  the  substance  of  the  reports 
that  she  had  read  and  to  comment  on 
their  meaning  to  her  as  she  had  passed 
them  under  review. 

A  third  part  of  the  compendium  is 
an  analysis  by  Professor  Albert  Rose 
in  which  he  examines  the  rationale  of 
student  research  as  an  integral  part  of 
graduate  professional  education;  ex- 
plains and  explores  the  ways  in  which 
the  School  of  Social  Work  in  Toronto 
has  attempted  to  engage  the  traditions 
of  scholarly  research  in  achieving  the 
educational  objectives  of  professional 
study;  and  makes  a  sober  assessment 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
work  done  over  a  twenty-year  period 


since  the  research  requirement  was 
introduced. 

The  first  impression  that  anyone  not 
familiar  with  the  field  of  social  wel- 
fare will  get  from  this  book  is  that,  as 
Margaret  Avison  says,  there  are  "more 
studies  on  more  dimensions  of  com- 
munal life  that  I  had  ever  known 
existed".  Here,  in  these  abstracts,  is 
the  record  of  the  casualties  of  life  in 
the  complex  of  human  society  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  reports  them- 
selves contain  perhaps  1000  vivid 
"case  histories",  drawn  from  life,  of 
those  who  have  been  hurt  in  body, 
mind,  or  spirit  and  who  claim  from 
society  the  cure  that  is  often  known, 
or  partially  known,  and,  equally  often, 
not  available  to  them.  Many  of  them 
need  not  have  been  hurt  if  their  needs 
had  been  better  understood  or  if 
social  services  adequate  to  their  need 
had  been  accessible. 

The  book  is  designed  as  a  work  of 
reference.  It  is,  therefore,  indexed— 
by  authors,  by  subjects,  and  by  social 
agencies.  This  should  make  its  con- 
tents readily  available  to  students  in 
search  of  particular  items  of  informa- 
tion. The  abstracts  themselves  have 
been  classified  and  arranged  systema- 
tically, although  as  the  Director  of 
the  School  notes  in  his  introduction, 


Professor  John  S.  Morgan,  who  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
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"The  classification  of  the  abstracts 
themselves  has  given  us  a  great  deal 
of  trouble."  It  is  handsomely  produced 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  Press 
and  should  have  interest  and  value 
far  beyond  the  limited  field  of  gradu- 
ate Schools  of  Social  Work.  It  does 
particular  credit  to  Mrs.  Florence 
Strakhovsky,  the  Editorial  Consultant, 
who  has  woven  a  single  tapestry  out 
of  diverse  materials  with  unusual  skill. 

In  his  introductory  essay,  Professor 
Rose  says  of  the  abstracts  included  in 
this  volume:  "They  illustrate  the  wide 
range  of  choice  of  subject  matter,  the 
efforts  of  the  brilliant  and  the  weak 
students  as  well  as  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  fall  between  these  ex- 
tremes, the  varying  capacity  of 
graduate  students  to  write  a  logically 
ordered  argument,  and  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  a  formal  research 
requirement  at  a  level  below  the 
doctoral.  In  a  real  sense  these  abstracts 
reflect  the  postwar  history  of  the  pro- 
fession of  social  work  and  social  work 
education  in  Canada." 

Before  turning  to  these  abstracts  for 
a  taste  of  their  quality  and  content, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  some- 
what longer  abstracts  of  the  two  dis- 
sertations so  far  completed  for  the  new 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Social  Work.  The 
first  by  Lloyd  B.  Graham,  now  a  pro- 
fessor of  Social  Work  at  Kwansei 
Gakuin  University  in  Nishinomiya, 
Japan,  is  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
problems  and  hazards  of  cross-cultural 
adoptions,  using  as  its  data  informa- 
tion collected  by  mail  from  393  of 
the  674  American  parents  who 
adopted    Japanese    children    in    the 


period  1952-55,  and  through  inter- 
views in  the  field  with  41  families. 

The  application  of  scientific  enquiry, 
based  on  the  academic  disciplines  of 
social  work,  sociology,  and  anthro- 
pology has  provided  a  penetrating 
insight  into  the  dangers  of  ill  con- 
sidered and  inadequately  supervised 
adoptions  as  well  as  into  some  of  the 
rewarding  successes  of  this  unusual 
experiment  in  human  well-being. 

In  the  second  doctoral  dissertation, 
Richard  B.  Splane,  now  the  Director  of 
the  Unemployment  Assistance  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  National  Health 
and  Welfare,  returned  to  his  first 
academic  discipline  of  historical  re- 
search and,  allied  with  the  insights 
derived  from  his  graduate  studies  in 
social  welfare,  unravelled  a  hitherto 
unknown  strand  in  the  history  of  On- 
tario. Working  from  the  original  docu- 
ments, Dr.  Splane  has  traced  the 
development  of  Social  Welfare  in 
Ontario,  from  1791  to  1893  and  de- 
monstrated beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt 
that  from  the  time  of  the  early  settlers, 
government  in  the  days  of  Upper 
Canada  and  through  the  period  of 
Union  government,  as  well  as  since 
Confederation,  has  been  increasingly 
involved  in  the  support  and  develop- 
ment of  needed  social  services.  New 
names  have  been  added,  notably  that 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Langmuir,  the  first  Pro- 
vincial Inspector  of  Asylums,  Prisons 
and  Charitable  Institutions,  to  the 
small  band  of  social  reformers  to 
whom  Ontario  has  hitherto  paid  little 
attention  or  respect.  The  origins  of 
many  of  today's  social  services  have 
been  brought  to  light. 
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Dr.  Splane  has  recast  the  material 
of  his  dissertation  into  a  book  which 
is  to  be  published  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  Press  in  1964.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  study  will  stimulate 
other  scholars  to  investigate  the  social 
history  of  Canada,  a  much  neglected 
area  of  historical  research.  His  book 
is  a  definitive  contribution  to  the  needs 
of  future  generations  of  students  in 
social  work. 

Group  projects  under  the  direction 
of  individual  members  of  the  faculty 
have  led  to  other  significant  publica- 
tions. Among  the  abstracts  in  this 
volume  are  those  of  the  students  who 
undertook  field  studies  and  partial 
analyses  which  subsequently  became 
integral  parts  of  Albert  Rose's  book 
Regent  Park— A  Study  in  Slum  Clear- 
ance (University  of  Toronto  Press, 
1958).  Another  group  project  which 
examined  "Social  Factors  in  the 
Causation  of  Alcoholism"  resulted  in 
publication  of  Alcoholic  Addiction— A 
Psycho-social  Approach  to  Abnormal 
Drinking  by  Howard  Jones  (Tavistock 
Publications,  1963).  A  study  of  the 
operation  of  the  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act  in  Ontario  became  the 
basis  for  an  important  confidential  re- 
port to  the  Government  of  Ontario. 
Another  group  project  in  which  200 
homeless  transients  in  Toronto  were 
interviewed  provided  field  data  for 
an  official  statement  on  homeless 
transients  by  the  Canadian  Welfare 
Council.  Among  other  group  projects 
which  still  await  compilation  and  in- 
terpretation are  a  study  of  the  social 
and  emotional  needs  of  chronic  petty 
offenders,   a  study  of  two-generation 


families  on  the  caseloads  of  two  child- 
care  agencies  in  Toronto,  and  a  study 
of  the  significant  factors  in  the  family 
situations  of  children  who  come  to  the 
attention  of  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic. 
A  number  of  studies  have  thrown 
new  light  on  the  history  of  social 
institutions.  Here  is  a  sharply  etched 
picture  of  the  change  in  public  atti- 
tudes to  mental  illness,  illustrated  from 
a  carefully  researched  study  of  the 
Ontario  Hospital,  still  extant  on  its 
original  site  at  999  Queen  Street: 

Thus,  from  a  "Lunatic  Asylum"  which 
was  isolated  from  the  community  and 
concerned  mainly  with  custodial  care, 
this  institution  has  gradually  developed 
into  a  hospital  where,  within  its  total 
programme  now  extending  into  the  com- 
munity, treatment  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance. This  year  (1950)  marks  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  reception 
of  the  first  patients  at  the  present  On- 
tario Hospital,  Toronto,  first  established 
in  1841  as  a  "Temporary  Asylum"  in 
the  old  York  Gaol.  From  this  early  be- 
ginning, Ontario  has  now  developed  an 
institutional  service  which  now  embraces 
twelve  mental  hospitals,  a  hospital  for 
epileptics,  a  hospital  school  for  the  men- 
tally defective  and,  under  special  arrange- 
ments, a  psychiatric  hospital  in  the  City 
of  Toronto. 

There  has  been  much  expansion  of 
Ontario's  services  for  the  mentally 
afflicted  since  that  paragraph  was 
written,  the  latest  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  new  Psychiatric  Institute 
now  going  up  on  College  Street,  south 
of  the  western  part  of  the  new 
campus.  There  remains  much  more 
to  be  done,  as  many  of  the  abstracts 
of  nearly  forty  other  studies  of  the 
social    and    emotional    needs    of    the 
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mentally  ill  and  mentally  defective 
contained  in  this  volume  demonstrate 
only  too  clearly. 

The  name  of  J.  J.  Kelso,  from  1885 
to  1935  a  pioneer  in  child  welfare,  is 
well  known  in  Ontario.  Here,  drawn 
from  a  study  of  his  private  papers  as 
well  as  official  documents  and  pub- 
lished sources,  is  a  picture  of  the  man 
who  led  Ontario  into  some  of  the 
earliest  and  most  effective  develop- 
ments in  the  care  of  children: 

An  administrator  often  coping  with  his 
problems  in  the  flesh,  short  of  paid  staff, 
fighting  for  appropriations,  Kelso  kept 
his  focus  steadily  on  the  child's  right  to 
develop  in  his  own  family  or  when  that 
failed,  with  the  help  of  a  responsible 
community. 

Since  social  work  has  concentrated 
much  of  its  theory  and  practice  in  the 
last  thirty  years  on  the  new  insights 
of  psychiatric  theory,  and  because  the 
needs  of  neglected  and  dependent 
children  have  long  attracted  public 
attention  and  concern,  it  is  no  surprise 
to  discover  that  73  of  these  abstracts 
deal  with  aspects  of  child  welfare 
which  have  been  classified  in  six  sub- 
groups: general,  adoption,  day  nur- 
series, foster  homes,  institutions,  and 
unmarried  parents.  They  vary  from 
meticulous  analyses  of  a  multiplicity 
of  specific  human  situations  to  flashes 
of  insight  like  this,  gleaned  by  the 
student  from  a  local  newspaper: 

If  one  were  to  move  from  one  moun- 
tain to  another  over  a  bottomless  preci- 
pice, supported  only  by  a  rope  or  chain, 
it  would  stand  to  reason  that  this  rope 
or  chain  would  have  to  be  extremely 
strong,   secure,   and  steadfast.   This   can 


well  represent  a  child  moving  from  one 
foster  home  to  another  supported  only 
by  a  social  worker.  The  child  must, 
therefore,  be  able  to  put  complete  trust 
in  this  human  who  has  been  entrusted 
with  his  small  life.  I  think  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  social  worker  plays  such 
an  important  role  in  the  adjustment  of  a 
child  in  his  new  foster  home. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  fac- 
tors that  lead  to  the  placement  of 
children  in  foster  homes  in  Jamaica 
leads,  among  others,  to  this  conclu- 
sion: 

The  most  striking  trend  in  the  factors 
that  lead  to  the  placement  of  children 
relates  to  the  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture. Economic  insecurity  is  reflected  in 
the  physical  neglect  of  children,  the 
absence  of  one  parent,  the  need  of  the 
mother  to  work  outside  the  home,  and 
the  large  number  of  children  in  foster 
placements  where  one  or  both  parents 
have  emigrated  to  the  United  Kingdom 
to  find  work.  This  point  of  view  is  sup- 
ported by  a  comparison  of  the  factors 
which  lead  to  placement  in  Jamaica 
with  those  in  countries  where  economic 
insecurity  is  much  less  prominent. 

The  problems  may  be  international 
but  the  causes,  and  therefore  the 
appropriate  measures  of  prevention 
and  cure,  will  be  different. 

Problems  of  administration,  the 
varied  needs  of  the  physically  ill,  the 
application  of  social  work  to  rehabili- 
tation, to  the  needs  of  offenders 
against  the  law— all  these  and  many 
more  aspects  of  human  need  and 
social  policy  are  submitted  to  the 
tests  of  objective  study.  No  one  will 
claim  that  these  are  definitive  studies. 
They  are  not.  They  are  essentially 
student  exercises.  But  no  one  who 
reads  the  studies,  or  looks  over  the 
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abstracts,  can  deny  that  they  con- 
tribute a  few  more  links  in  the  chain 
of  knowledge.  As  in  the  natural 
sciences,  it  is  the  painstaking  accumu- 
lation of  small  pieces  of  new  knowl- 
edge that  will  more  often  lead  to 
progress  than  will  the  occasional  flash 
of  unusual  genius. 

If  the  research  work  of  these 
graduates  did  not  justify  itself  in  its 
own  right  and  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  graduate  education,  it  would  be 
fully  justified  by  the  recent  report  of 
the  Social  Planning  Council  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  on  the  Needs  and 
Resources  for  Community-Sponsored 
Welfare,  Health  and  Recreation  Ser- 
vices in  Metropolitan  Toronto  (1963) 
which  states  on  page  149: 

Although  the  need  for  research  hardly 
requires  demonstration,  it  is  particularly 
important  in  social  welfare  where  volun- 
teer citizen  participation  in  policy  and 
decision  is  valued  so  highly.  To  make 
decisions  that  are  grounded  only  in  tradi- 
tion, hunches  or  personal  interest  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  money,  and  this  is 
doubly  so  when  as  at  present  and  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  needs  so  clearly  out- 
run resources. 

The  Committee  therefore  recommends: 
That  the  University  of  Toronto  School 
of  Social  Work  and  the  professional 
associations  initiate  and  implement  re- 
cruitment programmes  that  will  encourage 
and  attract  those  inclined  toward  a 
career  in  research  in  the  social  welfare 
field  (para.  98).  That  the  University  of 
Toronto  School  of  Social  Work  increase 
the  research  component  of  its  present 
graduate  curriculum  with  special  empha- 
sis for  those  with  particular  and  keen 
interest  in  research  (para.  99). 

The  400  students  whose  research 
projects  are  summarized  in  this  volume 
have    blazed    a    trail    which    future 


generations  of  students  are  called  upon 
to  build  into  a  highroad. 

Schools  of  social  work  have  evolved 
from  the  vocational  training  schools 
of  private  social  welfare  that  were 
established  in  various  American 
centres  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  century.  As  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  expanded, 
the  need  to  be  associated  with  the 
fundamental  disciplines  of  the  rising 
social  sciences  became  more  and  more 
evident  until  in  1937  the  Ameriean 
Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work 
set  themselves  an  academic  norm  of 
two  years  of  professional  education 
in  a  university  after  the  attainment  of 
a  first  degree.  The  Schools  of  Social 
Work  have  thus  been  steadily  moving 
from  vocational  training  to  what  the 
recent  report  of  the  Robbins  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education  in  Great 
Britain  has  defined  as  one  of  the 
objectives  of  a  university:  "When  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  teach 
what  will  be  of  some  practical  use, 
we  must  postulate  that  what  is  taught 
should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  the  general  powers  of  the 
mind." 

The  Schools  had  to  discover  how 
best  to  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
the  universities  of  which  they  became 
integral  units.  In  every  university  the 
characteristic  feature  of  graduate 
study  is  scholarly  research;  and  the 
professional  schools  had  to  incorporate 
in  their  newly  developing  academic 
requirements  a  proper  measure  of  re- 
search work  by  the  students.  In  all 
professional  studies  it  is  difficult  to 
achieve    the    right    balance    between 
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factual  knowledge,  skill  in  the  pro- 
fessional use  of  knowledge,  the  ex- 
ploration and  acquisition  of  the 
attitudes  and  values  needed  for  pro- 
fessional judgment  in  practice,  and 
the  practice  of  scholarship  in  the  use 
of  new  knowledge  and  the  discovery 
of  new  knowledge.  Some  professions 
have  solved  the  problem  by  omitting 
responsibility  for  research  from  the 
basic  professional  curriculum  and  con- 
centrating research  activity  at  the 
postgraduate  level  for  those  whose 
talents  and  interests  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion. Other  professions  have  made 
scholarly  research  the  core  of  the 
academic  curriculum  and  left  much 
of  the  acquisition  of  skills  and  pro- 
fessional judgment  to  a  period  of 
internship  outside  the  university  after 
gaining  a  basic  professional  degree. 

Social  work,  in  the  1940's  and  ever 
since,  has  undertaken  to  incorporate 
research  as  an  essential  component  in 
its  basic  professional  curriculum,  and 
the  School  of  Social  Work  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  been  among 
the  pioneers  in  the  task  of  deriving 
the  maximum  educational  return  to 
the  student  from  a  research  require- 
ment in  the  curriculum  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Social  Work.  It  was  a 
faculty  member  of  the  Toronto  School 
who  gave  the  main  paper  on  "Re- 
search in  Social  Work"  at  the  first 
meeting  of  a  newly-created  Research 
Section  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1949.  Two  members  of  the  faculty 
were  founding  members  of  the  Social 
Work  Research  Group,  which  has  now 
become  the  permanent  Research  Sec- 


tion of  the  Council  on  Social  Work 
Education,  the  learned  society  and 
professional  accrediting  organization 
for  social  work  education  throughout 
North  America,  whose  annual  pro- 
gramme meetings  were  held  in  To- 
ronto in  January  1964  to  mark  the 
celebration  of  the  Toronto  School's 
fiftieth  anniversary.  For  a  number  of 
years  in  the  1950's  the  faculty  of  the 
Toronto  School  provided  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Workshops  and  Study 
Groups  on  research  in  social  work 
education  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  which 
has  now  become  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Council  on  Social  Work  Educa- 
tion. In  these  Study  Groups  the  re- 
search component  of  professional 
social  work  education  was  explored 
and  defined  for  adoption  by  Schools 
of  Social  Work  throughout  North 
America. 

The  careful  analysis  contributed  by 
Professor  Albert  Rose  to  The  Research 
Compendium  makes  abundantly  clear 
why  the  Toronto  School  has  played 
such  a  significant  part  in  the  evolution 
of  the  research  component  in  the  social 
work  curriculum  from  a  traditional 
expectation  of  any  university  of  its 
graduate  students  into  an  explicit  and 
consciously  designed  educational  ex- 
perience that  adds  to  the  scholarly 
dimensions  of  professional  education. 

Professor  Rose  sets  out  the  educa- 
tional objectives  of  the  research  re- 
quirement in  a  professional  curriculum. 
He  makes  it  clear  that  the  develop- 
ment of  research  workers  is  not  the 
objective.  "While  professors  in  any 
School  would  be  delighted  if  as  many 
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as  one  or  two  students  each  year 
embarked  on  a  career  in  research  after 
graduation,  this  is  not  the  prime 
objective."  He  goes  on: 

The  educational  objective,  in  its  uni- 
versal application,  is  to  ensure  that  the 
student  becomes  a  reasonably  intelli- 
gent "consumer"  of  research  findings.  In 
his  professional  career  the  social  worker 
will  receive  and  read  many  more  docu- 
ments which  purport  to  be  reports  of 
research  in  the  field  than  did  his  counter- 
part of  one  or  two  decades  ago.  ...  He 
must  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
sound,  adequate  methodology  and  the 
inadequately  planned  and  executed  study 
which  is  to  be  dismissed  without  serious 
consideration. 

At  a  more  sophisticated  level  the  objec- 
tive is  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
opportunity  to  understand  and  use  the 
research  method,  through  reading,  dis- 
cussion, and  active  participation  in  a 
research  project.  .  .  . 

In  another  approach,  an  additional  ob- 
jective of  the  graduate  research  require- 
ment is  the  instillation  of  an  attitude 
usually  described  as  "research-minded- 
ness"  within  the  spirit  of  the  emerging 
member  of  the  profession.  .  .  . 

Finally,  the  objective  of  the  research 
requirement  of  the  graduate  curriculum 
is  the  further  provision  of  an  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  integrate  various 
aspects  of  his  knowledge. 

In  the  remainder  of  his  essay,  Pro- 
fessor Rose  explores  and  analyzes  in 
some  detail  the  methods  adopted  to 
achieve  these  objectives;  and  traces 
the  carefully  changing  patterns  in  the 
research  requirement  at  the  Toronto 
School.  Students  of  educational 
methods  will  be  rewarded  by  this 
account  of  experimentation  in  the 
most  effective  uses  of  the  limited  avail- 
able time  for  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives. 


In  the  course  of  his  analysis  Pro- 
fessor Rose  demolishes  the  myth  that 
large  numbers  of  students  do  not 
finish  their  graduate  courses  success- 
fully: 


When  these  base  figures  are  examined 
for  the  years  1947  (when  the  M.S.W. 
degree  was  instituted  at  Toronto)  to 
1958,  inclusive,  it  is  noted  that  there 
were  435  candidates  for  the  Master's 
degree.  By  1962,  when  the  class  of  1958 
completed  its  four-year  period  of  grace 
for  completion  of  all  requirements,  316 
had  received  the  degree.  Some  73  per 
cent  of  the  candidates  for  the  Degree  of 
Master  of  Social  Work  had  in  fact  re- 
ceived it. 


In  a  footnote,  the  author  adds  that 
under  a  special  programme  instituted 
for  1963  and  1964  only,  candidates 
from  the  years  1947-1958  who  had 
exceeded  their  "periods  of  grace"  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  complete. 
Thirty-four  candidates  seized  the 
opportunity  and  by  November  1963, 
24  of  these  graduated,  making  a  total 
of  350  out  of  the  435  originally  en- 
rolled—or a  completion  rate  of  84.32 
per  cent  for  the  whole  period.  There 
are  still  one  or  two  completed  pro- 
jects to  be  adjudicated  and  this  com- 
pletion rate  will  be  further  improved 
by  the  end  of  1965.  He  notes  that  in 
the  whole  twelve-year  period  only  13 
students  have  submitted  a  thesis 
which  was  failed  by  the  faculty  and 
not  revised  for  later  submission.  This 
is  a  completion  record  which  future 
generations  of  teachers  and  students 
may  aspire  to  equal  only  with  deter- 
mination and  devotion.  Professor  Rose 
attempts    some     assessment    of    the 
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success  of  these  efforts  as  education: 

For  some  students  (perhaps  a  third  of 
the  entire  group  over  the  years)  the 
research  requirement  has  been  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  and,  indeed,  intel- 
lectual excitement.  For  some  of  these 
students  this  has  been  the  most  satisfying 
portion  of  the  entire  course.  On  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  another  third  of  the 
candidates  have  found  the  research  re- 
quirement the  most  frightening  experi- 
ence of  their  several  years  of  educational 
preparation. 

There  remains,  therefore,  a  great 
deal  still  to  do  in  future  years.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  make  the  research 
requirement,  which  is  an  essential 
element  in  any  truly  graduate  educa- 
tion, "a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
and,  indeed,  of  intellectual  excite- 
ment" for  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  candidates.  This  is  a  task  to 
which  the  School  can  address  itself 
with  more  knowledge  and  greater 
confidence  from  the  review  of  the 
work  already  done  now  gathered  into 
this  Research  Compendium. 

Margaret  Avison,  in  her  "Impres- 
sions of  a  Lay  Reader",  has  proved 
the  point  which  the  planning  com- 
mittee for  this  Research  Compendium 
had  to  make  when  it  asked  a  non- 
specialist  to  look  back  over  the  four 
hundred  reports  comprising  the  sub- 
stance of  this  publication.  A  specialist 
might  have  been  concerned  for  the 
technical  qualities  of  these  studies: 
they  have,  many  of  them,  a  great  deal 
to  offer  to  students  of  technique  in 
a  largely  unexplored  field  of  research. 
A  specialist  might  have  been  drawn 
into  consideration  of  how  and  to  what 
degree  these  researches  have  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  knowl- 


edge, especially  in  a  branch  of 
knowledge  where  closely  researched 
and  documented  knowledge  is  scarce 
and  fragmentary.  A  specialist  might 
have  explored  the  substance  of  these 
extracts  for  evidence  of  emerging 
threads  from  which  might  be  woven 
at  least  a  tenuous  web  of  theory  in  a 
discipline  that  is  still  too  young  to 
have  developed  many  firmly  estab- 
lished hypotheses.  The  specialist, 
however,  can  buy  the  book— he  should 
—and  search  for  himself  for  the  tech- 
niques of  research,  the  contributions 
to  knowledge  and  the  emergent 
theoretical  concepts  appropriate  to  his 
special  interests.  He  will  find  a  good 
deal,  although  as  Professor  Rose  has 
explained  in  his  contribution  to  the 
volume,  the  main  purpose  of  the  re- 
search requirement  for  which  these 
Master's  degree  projects  were  under- 
taken was  to  help  the  students  to 
educate  themselves  rather  than  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  What  the  specialist  could 
not  do  is  what  Miss  Avison  has  done, 
and  that  is  to  read  all  of  the  four 
hundred  original  documents  with  the 
perception  of  a  fine  mind  and  the 
sensitivity  of  a  poet. 

Miss  Avison  has  discerned,  through 
the  inevitably  confining  formulae  of 
statistical  analysis,  case  analysis,  and 
evidence  from  primary  sources,  all 
subjected  to  tests  of  verification  and 
significance,  that  the  central  core  of 
the  work  of  these  students  is  a  deep 
conviction  about  the  primacy  of 
human  values,  as  it  is  the  core  of  the 
professional  ethic  to  which  they  are 
committed.  She  asks  herself  why  the 
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general  approach  is  "far  oftener  like 
that  of  an  ecologist,  for  example,  than 
like  that  of  a  novelist.  Dreiser's 
American  Tragedy  is  unlikely  to  be 
cited  by  any  student  writing  on  de- 
linquency, nor  Scott  Fitzgerald  on 
alcoholism,  nor  Kerouac  on  homeless 
transients  or  putative  fathers.  Why  is 
this  so?"  And  she  answers  her  own 
question: 

Is  it  in  part  because  of  the  strict  forms 
and  pre-established  terminology  already 
mentioned?  And  is  the  preference  for 
scientific  objectivity  and  language  part  of 
the  process  of  disciplining  feelings  and 
attitudes?  Nobody  approaches  the  sore 
spots  of  our  social  life  without  wincing 
and  bracing  himself.  Using  strict,  scien- 
tific language  is  a  human  gesture,  an 
admirable  way  of  neither  evading  a 
human  claim  nor  intruding  upon  it  with 
an  irrelevant  private  emotion.  This  com- 
bination of  distance  and  warmth  of 
understanding  often  impressed  me  and 
sometimes  touched  me  in  these  studies. 

In  her  essay  Miss  Avison  has  noted 
with  regret  that  "several  searching 
historical  theses  apart,  these  studies 
generally  showed  a  coldness  of  his- 
torical imagination,  it  seemed  to  me" 
and  she  points  an  unerring  finger  at  a 
genuine  weakness  of  much  social  re- 
search today  and  in  particular  at  many 
of  the  accepted  criteria  of  judgment 
in  professional  practice,  an  unjustifi- 
ably smug  satisfaction  with  the 
adequacy  of  newly  derived  and  largely 
unverified  hypotheses  in  the  social 
sciences  which  need  to  be  tempered 
by  historical  perspective.  She  is  right 
in  warning  social  workers  to  beware 
lest  science  smother  "con-science"  in 
the  study  of  man  and  his  needs. 


In  this  evocative  and  tantalizing 
essay,  Margaret  Avison  has  thrown  a 
new  and  penetrating  light  upon  the 
whole  field  of  social  welfare  as  well 
as  on  the  research  work  of  these 
students. 

As  Robert  Ulich,  the  educational 
philosopher,  has  said  in  his  essay  on 
Man  and  Reality— 

But  is  the  inadequacy  of  human 
language  in  the  face  of  the  ultimate  not 
common  to  all  profound  experience,  and, 
to  a  degree,  to  all  our  concepts.  Where 
are  our  words  when  we  wonder  at  the 
marvel  of  birth,  are  overwhelmed  by  a 
great  love,  or  look  into  the  face  of  death? 
Can  the  most  accurate  physiological  de- 
scriptions of  a  scientist  tell  us  what 
birth,  love  and  death  really  mean?  Or 
do  not  the  prophet,  the  poet  or  even  a 
stammering  word  do  it  better,  because 
they  testify,  however  imperfectly,  to  the 
transparence  of  the  cosmic  through  the 
temporal  level  of  life? 

The  mysteries  of  broken  lives  and 
broken  homes,  of  sickness  and  human 
frailty,  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man, 
are  the  commonplaces  of  the  practice 
of  social  work.  It  has  taken  a  scholar 
and  a  poet  to  discern  in  the  "stam- 
mering" words  of  these  brief  student 
encounters  a  common  thread  of  dis- 
ciplined professional  involvement. 

I  cannot  close  this  account  of  the 
book  without  a  personal  reminiscence 
of  one  who  has  been  directly  asso- 
ciated with  all  that  this  publication 
represents. 

I  knew  nearly  all  the  authors  of  the 
research  reports  as  students.  As  I 
turned  back  to  dip  again  into  the 
original  reports,  in  order  to  flesh  out 
the  bare  bones  of  the  abstracts  in  this 
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publication,  I  recognized  the  presences 
from  the  past  twenty  years.  Here 
were  men  and  women  who  had  come 
to  professional  education  as  beginning 
students.  Here  in  the  reports  with 
which  they  closed  their  days  as  pupils 
to  become  practitioners,  they  now  re- 
vealed themselves  as  responsible  adult 
workers.  They  were  truly  masters  of 
their  professional  art  as  they  presented 
their  evidence  and  stated  their  modest 
findings,  for  the  most  part  secure  and 
scholarly  in  their  approach  to  ques- 
tions that  proved  to  be  sometimes 
unanswerable  in  the  current  state  of 
knowledge.  Many  of  them  have  gone 
on  to  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
academic  world  and  in  the  design  and 
direction  of  social  services  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  They  may  not  fully  ap- 
preciate it,  but  they  have  left  behind 
them  in  the  School  library  a  memorial 
of  which  they  can  well  be  proud. 
This  volume  is  a  record  of  our  pride 
in  their  achievement  and  a  rich  re- 
pository of  information— and  of  in- 
spiration—for the  future.  If  one 
characteristic  emerges  that  is  common 
to  all  of  them,  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  students,  like  the  poet  Words- 
worth, 

".  .  .  have  learned 

To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the 
hour 

Of  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing 
oftentimes 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of 
ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue." 

( Lines  composed  a  few  miles  above 
T intern  Abbey,   July   ISth,   1798) 


Responsiveness 


Joseph  E.  Laycock 

On  the  evening  of  January  30, 
1964,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Dinner  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  School  of 
Social  Work,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Ontario,  the  Hon.  John  P.  Robarts, 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Claude  Bissell,  a  leather- 
bound  copy  of  Who  Cares,  a  mono- 
graph prepared  for  the  School's 
Anniversary  celebrations  by  the  Direc- 
tor, Charles  E.  Hendry,  and  published 
by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  This  essentially  was  a  salute 
to  the  School  by  the  Government  of 
Ontario. 

The  distinguished  group  of  devoted 
citizens  who,  by  1914,  saw  so  clearly 
the  need  for  an  educational  and  train- 
ing centre  for  social  workers,  showed 
great  wisdom  in  their  determination 
to  have  such  a  centre  an  integral  part 
of  the  University.  They  recognized 
the  growing  complexity  of  the  social 
problems  with  which  the  fledgling 
social  agencies  of  that  day  were  con- 
tending. They  knew  that  these  agen- 
cies did  not  command  the  knowledge 
and  skill  needed  to  cope  with  the 
mounting    and    increasingly    complex 
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problems  of  functioning  effectively  in 
a  rapidly  changing  society.  They  had 
faith  in  the  people  being  served  and 
they  searched  for  more  effective  ways 
of  helping  them. 

In  their  search  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  turn  to  the  university  for  help 
and  guidance.  The  university  was  not 
only  the  fountainhead  of  knowledge- 
it  represented  and  reflected  the  great 
humane  traditions  of  Western  society. 
Within  its  walls  were  men  who 
(whether  or  not  they  agreed  with  the 
case  for  a  department  of  social 
science)  had  a  deep  interest  in  the 
economic  and  social  problems  in  a 
society  which  was  already  shifting 
from  a  rural  to  an  industrial  base.  If 
social  workers  were  to  be  educated  as 
well  as  trained,  they  desperately 
needed  a  close  and  enduring  associa- 
tion with  a  university.  However  pre- 
carious this  association  may  have  been 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Toronto 
School,  the  link  was  never  broken. 
Fifty  years   of  continuous   alignment 


between  a  great  university  and  a 
school  torn  between  its  hunger  for 
educational  depth  and  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  field  is,  indeed,  a  great 
achievement.  Social  workers  who  take 
pride  in  being  members  of  a  new 
profession,  in  reflecting  upon  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  first  School  of  Social  Work  in 
Canada,  may  well  ponder  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  much  longer  university 
tradition  in  their  educational  develop- 
ment than  is  commonly  realized.  It  is 
within  this  tradition,  coupled  with 
the  unrelenting  toughness  of  the 
problems  met  daily  in  practice,  that 
the  Toronto  School  has  built  its 
spiritual  heritage.  The  School  owes  a 
great  debt  to  the  University  which 
nurtured  it  from  the  earliest  begin- 
nings. 

The  School  was  founded  in  a  period 
of  social  change.  The  pioneer  social 
services  slowly  and  painfully  de- 
veloped in  the  19th  century,  were 
already  showing  severe   strains.   The 
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great  period  of  early  20th  century 
immigration  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
Economic  expansion  had  lost  some  of 
its  momentum.  Unemployment,  the 
welfare  of  immigrants,  housing,  child 
welfare,  the  relief  of  destitution, 
working  conditions  in  factories,  were 
all  important  social  problems.  The 
Ontario  Government  was  completing 
plans  for  a  modern  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.  Questions  were  being 
raised  about  services  for  the  aged,  and 
old  age  pensions  were  being  debated 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Federal  Juvenile  Delinquent  Act  was 
being  implemented  and  a  Juvenile 
Court  was  already  functioning  in  To- 
ronto. Relationships  between  public 
and  voluntary  agencies  then,  as  now, 
had  their  own  peculiar  difficulties. 

There  was  growing  awareness  of 
social  welfare  developments  in  the 
United  States,  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  intervention  of 
the  government  on  a  much  more 
direct  and  extensive  scale,  after  the 
pattern  in  England,  was  being  de- 
bated and  for  the  time  being  settled 
in  favour  of  a  relatively  minor  role  in 
the  social  services.  The  whole  country, 
and  Toronto  in  particular,  was  experi- 
encing the  need  for  extensive  realign- 
ment of  attitude  and  outlook  in 
adapting  to  a  changing  economic  and 
social  climate. 

Social  agencies  experiencing  the 
impact  of  social  change  very  sensibly 
sought  to  place  themselves  in  a 
stronger  position  to  help  distressed 
individuals  and  families  through  im- 
proving the  qualifications  of  their  per- 
sonnel.     Educational      and      training 


centres  were  already  functioning  in 
several  large  American  and  English 
cities.  Both  inside  and  outside  the 
University  were  men  and  women  who 
were  familiar  with  these  develop- 
ments. The  initial  organization  of  the 
Toronto  School  was  a  community 
effort,  reflecting  considerable  compe- 
tence in  community  organization.  It 
involved  vigorous  lay  leadership,  sup- 
port from  the  social  service  agencies, 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  key 
persons   within  the   University. 

The  School  from  the  beginning  has 
valued  its  University  connection.  This 
connection  opened  the  doors  to  a  rich 
heritage  in  the  humanities  and  to  new 
knowledge  in  the  social  sciences.  The 
strong  humanitarian  approach  to  social 
work  required  the  discipline  of  syste- 
matic study  and  a  continuing  search 
for  improved  methods  and  skills 
capable  of  standing  the  test  of  prac- 
tical application  in  the  field.  The 
School  has  sought  continuously  to  im- 
prove both  its  theoretical  base  and 
the  practice  skills  of  its  graduates.  It 
has  never  ceased  to  emphasize  a  broad 
educational  foundation.  In  doing  so 
it  has  resisted  consistently  requests 
from  agencies  for  purely  practical 
courses.  At  the  same  time  it  has  stood 
out  against  pressures  within  the  Uni- 
versity for  changes  in  academic  style 
that  might  remove  it  too  far  from  its 
own  laboratory,  the  community  itself. 
A  vivid  sense  of  community  was  a 
central  theme  in  the  original  organiza- 
tion of  the  School.  This  sense  of  com- 
munity has  provided  unity  through- 
out its  whole  history.  At  every  critical 
point  of  its  development,  recognition 
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of  commitment  to  community  services, 
a  willingness  to  adapt  and  change  in 
order  to  meet  new  conditions,  has 
provided  the  impetus  for  a  fresh  start 
and  a  new  advance  towards  a  truly 
professional  preparation  for  social 
work. 

It  is  imperative,  of  course,  as  Pro- 
fessor Hendry  so  vividly  reminds  us, 
to  value  our  social  work  traditions  for 
the  insight  they  can  bring  to  bear  in 
helping  to  resolve  the  social  welfare 
and  related  problems  of  today's 
society  which  are  reflected  in  the 
panorama  of  our  great  public  social 
services  and  voluntary  agencies.  The 
present  and  the  future  command  our 
attention  more  than  the  past.  Such 
an  approach  has  been  taken  by  every 
Director  of  the  School  over  these  fifty 
years.  It  was  reflected  most  eloquently, 
and  with  great  charm  and  insight,  by 
the  late  E.  J.  Urwick,  who  presented 
to  the  classroom  a  fine  blend  of  dis- 
ciplined training  in  both  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences  and  who  gave 
students  a  perspective  on  social  issues 
which  never  failed  to  inspire  a  deep 
sense  of  commitment  to  social  work 
objectives.  It  was  presented  most 
logically  and  with  keen  scientific 
analysis  of  key  factors  by  the  late 
Harry  Cassidy,  who  brought  to  the 
School  a  wisdom  gained  from  practical 
experience  in  the  public  welfare  ser- 
vices and  a  set  of  mind  that  never 
ceased  to  work  on  new  plans  and 
fresh  ideas.  It  was  deeply  engrained 
in  the  devotion  and  faith  of  the  late 
Agnes  McGregor,  who  at  various 
critical  periods  provided  invaluable 
continuity  to  the  programme  of  the 


School.  And  this  emphasis  on  the 
present  and  the  future  is  what  Pro- 
fessor Hendry  portrays  in  his  review 
of  implications  for  social  work  educa- 
tion as  the  Toronto  School  celebrates 
its  Fiftieth  Anniversary. 

Professor  Hendry  states  that  the 
purpose  of  the  celebration  "is  to  focus 
attention  on  some  of  the  changing 
directions  and  dimensions  of  social 
work  education  and  on  the  dynamics 
involved  as  this  particular  School  has 
faced  and  continues  to  face  the 
changing  frontiers  of  social  wrork  in 
a  period  of  unprecedented  techno- 
logical transition".  Measured  against 
the  rate  of  social  change  today,  the 
adaptations  required  in  1914  are,  in- 
deed, mild  and  placid.  But  the  tech- 
nological revolution  now  taking  place 
by  no  means  exhausts  man's  ability  to 
accommodate  himself  successfully  to 
a  different  economic  environment  and 
vastly  modified  social  institutions. 
Social  workers  who  have  sought  dili- 
gently to  discover  the  wellsprings  of 
change  in  the  social  functioning  of 
individuals  and  groups  alienated  from 
society  at  large,  and  whose  basic 
faith  attests  to  the  oneness  of  the 
human  family,  are  among  the  most 
sympathetic  and  most  sensitive  to  the 
inevitable  modifications  required  in 
social  organization.  The  human  service 
professions  are  certain  to  expand 
greatly  with  the  advance  of  automa- 
tion, and  social  work  as  one  of  these 
professions  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
this  challenge. 

For  social  work  education  there  is 
a  need  to  define  more  sharply  its 
philosophic      position      for      today's 
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society.  Social  work  education  does 
not  reflect  a  neat,  tidy,  easily  manage- 
able body  of  knowledge.  Its  reach 
has  always  exceeded  its  grasp.  It  is 
still  in  the  process  of  evolving. 
Through  receiving,  integrating,  and 
discarding  from  the  social  sciences, 
and  through  its  emphasis  on  field 
work  in  practice  settings,  it  has 
already  developed  its  own  particular 
body  of  knowledge  as  a  learned  pro- 
fession. In  doing  so  it  has  never 
ceased  to  be  mindful  of  its  debt  to  the 
humanities  as  well  as  to  the  social 
sciences.  The  good  social  worker  not 
only  reflects  the  disciplined  use  of 
self  in  the  application  of  methods  and 
techniques  molded  over  years  through 
the  testing  of  insight  drawn  from 
psychology,  biology,  and  political 
science,  but  reflects  as  well  a  sensi- 
tivity to  the  human  condition  as 
variously  portrayed  in  literature  and 
philosophy.  But  if  social  work  is  to 
relate  itself  creatively  to  present  and 
future  social  needs,  social  work  edu- 
cators must  apply  themselves  to  the 
task  of  giving  more  preciseness,  more 
design  and  order  to  the  basic  position 
of  the  profession  within  the  profusion 
of  modem  knowledge.  There  is  a  task 
for  first-rate  minds  to  move  beyond 
the  relatively  fragmented  approaches 
carried  out  to  date  in  integrating  fully 
the  various  strands  of  knowledge  so 
essential  to  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  social  workers. 

Every  profession  at  times  goes 
through  periods  of  spiritual  sterility, 
when  the  essence  of  its  own  being  is 
clouded  by  the  unavoidable  pressures 
of   current   responsibilities    and   con- 


cerns. One  of  the  advantages  of  uni- 
versity association  for  a  profession  is 
the  opportunity  to  provide  perspec- 
tive, to  assure  a  shield  against  too 
much  immediate  involvement,  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  relying  too  much 
on  the  refinement  of  methods  and 
techniques,  and  to  face  the  ordering 
of  disciplined  generalizations  within 
one's  own  field  of  knowledge  against 
the  background  of  related  fields. 
Social  work,  which  has  a  rich  spiritual 
heritage,  cannot  draw  fully  from  it 
unless  it  is  redefined  and  reinterpreted 
in  the  light  of  changing  conditions  and 
circumstances.  There  need  be  little 
doubt  that  a  fresh  and  penetrating 
look  at  the  total  place  of  social  work 
in  today's  society  would  confirm  much 
that  comes  to  us  from  the  past.  It 
would  also  challenge  much  as  well. 
It  could  provide  a  position  from  which 
educators  and  practitioners  alike  could 
see  more  sharply  the  nature  of  the 
enduring  foundations  of  the  profession 
and  the  direction  to  follow  as  social 
work  moves  forward  into  a  new  period 
replete  with  both  unprecedented 
opportunities  and  problems. 

Social  work  educators,  responsible 
for  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Toronto  School,  have  been  forth- 
right in  recognizing  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  giving  lucid  interpretation 
to  the  complex  and  subtle  factors  in- 
herent in  preparing  adequately  for 
professional  practice.  If  social  work 
gives  a  marked  emphasis  to  the  broad 
changes  in  society,  changes  which 
affect  social  institutions  of  every  kind 
as  well  as  all  the  helping  professions, 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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The  Birthday  Party  Begins 


Blowing  out  all  the  candles  on  a  birthday  cake  with  one 
puff  may  be  all  right  for  youngsters— but,  at  50,  Varsity's 
School  of  Social  Work  has  learned  to  take  advantage  of 
its  opportunities.  This  Spring  most  of  the  flames  on  its  cake 
are  still  dancing  cheerfully  although  the  School's  anniversary 
dinner  was  held  January  30.  We  will  be  well  into  1965  and 
the  School  will  have  staged  many  more  successful  events 
before  the  50th  candle  flickers  out. 

As  chairman,  President  Claude  Bissell  welcomed  an  honoured 
guest  (above).  In  return,  the  Hon.  John  P.  Robarts  presented 
Dr.  Bissell  with  a  token  of  the  Ontario  Government's  interest 

Left:   Dr.  Franklin  Johnson,  Jr.,  Director,  Department  of  Social 
Science  at  University  of  Toronto,  1914-18. 
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pages  and  overleaf 
were  gifts  of  the 
alumni. 


Right:  Philip  S. 
Fisher  gave  the 
banquet  address. 


in  and  support  for  the  Toronto  School. 
This  was  an  attractively  bound  copy 
of  Who  Cares,  a  monograph  prepared 
by  the  School's  Director,  Professor 
Charles  E.  Hendry,  and  published  by 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  (See  page  60) 

Present  at  the  dinner,  held  in  the 
Royal  York  Hotel,  were  representa- 
tives of  federal  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, the  Council  on  Social  Work 
Education,  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  and 
many  other  organizations  concerned 
with  man's  humanity  to  man.  The 
principal  address  was  given  by  Philip 
S.  Fisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Southam  Company  Ltd.,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Canadian  Welfare 
Council's  Commission  on  Education 
and  Personnel. 

"We  are  pouring  millions  upon 
millions  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
millions  in  voluntary  giving  into  the 
welfare    field,    and    we    haven't    the 
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personnel  to  do  the  job  properly," 
Mr.  Fisher  observed. 

More  professional  social  workers 
and  more  staff  with  lesser  qualifica- 
tions were  needed,  he  said.  Neither 
he  nor  anyone  in  the  country  knew 
the  dimensions  of  this  shortage.  A 
manpower  survey  to  clear  the  picture 
was  a  vital  need.  "I  can  add  a  happy 
footnote,"  he  said;  "I  am  permitted 
to  report  that  the  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare  is  going 
to  initiate  just  such  a  study  at  an  early 
date." 

Mr.  Fisher  outlined  a  second  press- 
ing problem— and  added  a  second 
happy  footnote.  The  Commission  he 
chairs  has  underway  a  research  pro- 
ject designed  to  spell  out  the  qualifica- 
tions required  by  non-professionals 
who  would  then  free  qualified  social 
workers  for  genuinely  professional 
jobs.  The  end  result  would  be  to  cut 
the  waste  of  manpower  on  the  higher 
level. 

We  must  develop  leaders  in  social 
planning,  Mr.  Fisher  said,  adding: 
jf  Canadian  schools  of  social  work 
should  be  enabled  to  graduate  more 
people. 

f  With  help  from  schools  and  the 
profession,  employers  (government 
and  voluntary  agencies)  should  de- 
velop in-service  training  for  non-pro- 
fessionals. 

A  Spring  event  on  the  Social  Work 
birthday  calendar  will  be  an  Alumni- 
Faculty  conference  bringing  together 
representatives  from  several  of  the 
healing,  teaching  and  helping  pro- 
fessions. In  the  Autumn  four  dis- 
tinguished scholars  will  lecture. 
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The  Residential  Life  (I) 


A  Common  Goal  Becomes 


. . .  a  Common  Room 


H.  I.  Macdonald 

Stephen  leacock's  familiar  plea 
that,  if  he  were  founding  a 
university,  he  would  first  found 
"a  smoking  room"  is  perhaps  no  longer 
as  appealing  in  an  age  when  we  are 
urged  to  ponder  the  pathological 
hazards  of  cigarette-smoking.  Pre- 
sumably, Leacock  was  thinking  mainly 
of  what  in  his  day  must  have  been 
one  of  the  familiar  trappings  of  aca- 
demic life— the  pipe.  More  likely,  he 


was  just  being  metaphorical,  in  the 
sense  that  smoking  was  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  attainment  of 
his  real  goal— good  conversation.  He 
was  really  seeking  to  provide  for  edu- 
cation beyond  the  classroom  along 
with  the  good  fellowship  that  so  often 
lightens  and  even  enlivens  the  weighty 
responsibilities  of  scholarship.  With  or 
without  ashtrays  (or  more  accurately 
smokers),  a  common  room  is  a  nerve 
centre  for  debate  and  discussion,  con- 
viction and  dissension.  Paradoxically, 
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the  provision  of  a  central  common 
room  is  even  more  essential  to  effec- 
tive intellectual  life  in  a  hall  of  resi- 
dence, where  there  must  be  some 
compensation  for  the  introspective 
tendencies  of  single  bed-sitting  rooms. 
According  to  Sir  Daniel  Wilson:  "The 
chief  function  of  student  residences  is 
to  make  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  univer- 
sity." It  is  largely  in  the  common 
room,  which  draws  the  separate  mem- 
bers together,  where  that  atmosphere 
will  flourish. 

With  the  conversion  of  the  former 
Howard  Ferguson  Auditorium  into  an 
attractive  common  room,  an  exciting 
new  dimension  of  a  character  that 
must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  both 
Wilson  and  Leacock  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  life  of  University  Col- 
lege. The  provision  of  the  room  itself 
represents  an  invaluable  improvement 
for  the  College,  but  even  its  great 
daily  worth  is  surpassed  by  the  rather 
remarkable  story  of  its  creation.  The 
birth  of  the  new  and  conversion  of 
the  old  was  not  intended  to  discredit 
the  high  points  in  the  life  of  the 
Auditorium  any  more  than  it  will  have 
erased  memories  of  the  less  edifying 
events  in  its  relatively  short  history. 
The  Auditorium  had  served  a  variety 
of  notable  purposes,  including  hear- 
ings of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Health  Services  and  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Taxation,  rehearsals  for 
the  Broadway  production  of  "Tam- 
burlaine"  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Tyrone  Guthrie,  and  numerous  con- 
ferences and  meetings.  In  a  less  noble 
if   equally    notable    vein,    it    will   be 


remembered  by  hundreds  of  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  as 
the  scene  of  their  final  examinations. 

Notwithstanding  the  varied  use 
made  by  members  of  the  College,  the 
University,  and  the  public  at  large, 
the  intention  was  quite  clear  from  the 
beginning  that  this  room  would  serve 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  the 
members  of  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
Residence.  In  the  autumn  of  1956, 
my  first  term  as  Dean  of  Men  in 
University  College,  it  was  my  hope 
that  we  might  be  able  to  establish  a 
new  custom  whereby  our  students 
would  move  downstairs  for  coffee 
after  dining  in  the  handsome  Howard 
Ferguson  Dining  Hall.  However,  it 
quickly  became  as  obvious  as  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  experiment  would 
be  vitiated  by  the  character  of  the 
room.  Neutral  green  walls,  stark  over- 
head fluorescent  tubes,  straight-backed 
wooden  chairs,  windows  that  provided 
some  light  but  no  vista,  and  the  gentle 
hum  of  the  kitchen  boilers  earned  that 
room  the  not  entirely  complimentary 
epithet  "the  marine  lounge". 

Yet,  for  all  its  faults,  the  room  did 
serve  the  College  in  a  number  of 
capacities,  not  the  least  as  a  convenient 
and  well-suited  location  for  rehearsals 
by  the  College  Players'  Guild  and  the 
University  College  Follies.  However, 
the  refurbishment  of  the  Women's 
Union  Theatre  under  the  persuasive 
urging  of  the  revitalized  Players'  Guild 
helped  to  calm  some  of  our  fears  of 
selfishness  in  turning  over  the  Audi- 
torium to  the  exclusive  use  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  residents, 
in  a  building  already  amply  endowed 
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H.  Ian  Macdonald:  Dean  of  Men  in  University  College,  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics,  is  seen  centre  with  President  Claude  Bissell'(one  of  his  predecessors  as 
Dean  I  and  David  Clemons.  fourth  year  Commerce  &  Finance.  Mr.  Clemons  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  drive  for  a  central  common  room  for  residents  of  the  College. 
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with  varied  facilities.  There  would 
also  be  numerous  social  occasions 
when  the  Common  Room  in  company 
with  the  Howard  Ferguson  Hall  would 
serve  the  whole  College. 

In  that  first  year  as  Dean,  exposure 
to  the  daily  life  of  the  Residence, 
which  was  then  beginning  its  third 
year  of  complete  occupation,  quickly 
made  me  aware  that  a  necessary  co- 
hesiveness  was  lacking.  By  cohesive- 
ness,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  "together- 
ness" in  the  sense  of  the  current 
idiom,  but  rather  the  opportunity  for 
testing  differences  as  much  as  dis- 
covering like-mindedness.  A  university 
residence  must  be  so  constructed  that 
the  individual  has  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  enrich  his  life  by  meeting  a 
variety  and  diversity  of  other  people, 
while  not  feeling  called  upon  to  con- 
form to  any  pattern  and  also  feeling 
free  to  withdraw  at  those  times  when 
a  measure  of  solitude  is  an  appealing 
prospect.  In  the  "old  73",  as  former 
members  fondly  describe  the  house 
at  73  St.  George  Street  which,  prior 
to  1954,  served  as  a  University  Col- 
lege Men's  Residence,  such  a  tradition 
had  been  furnished  within  the  single 
house  and  was  reflected  in  the  admir- 
able academic  tone  created  there 
under  Dr.  Claude  Bissell  as  Dean-in- 
Residence. 

In  the  new  "73",  a  sense  of  com- 
munity did  not  occur  automatically. 
Each  of  the  six  Houses  tended  to 
become  separate  principalities— a  con- 
dition appropriate  to  the  names 
McCaul,  Loudon,  Hutton,  Wallace, 
Taylor,  and  Jeanneret  which  they 
bore.   However,   in  this  case,  such  a 


condition  contributed  to  provincialism 
more  likely  to  assume  the  form  of 
periodic  and  involuntary  ablutions  im- 
posed by  one  House  on  the  members 
of  another  as  a  form  of  ritualistic 
rivalry.  Even  the  Dons,  when  ventur- 
ing into  the  firing  line  were  occasion- 
ally reminded  that  a  kind  word  does 
not  necessarily  deter  a  well-directed 
torrent  of  water.  Members  of  any 
one  House  were  not  always  made 
entirely  welcome  when  venturing  into 
neighbouring  territory.  Unfortunately, 
an  eat-and-run  tendency  in  the  Dining 
Hall  was  not  conducive  to  lingering 
conversation  over  coffee,  while  Houses 
quickly  had  fallen  into  the  practice  of 
grouping  themselves  together  at  the 
same  tables.  My  wife  and  I  often 
found  that  students  in  their  third,  or 
even  fourth,  year  met  for  the  first 
time  at  coffee  parties  in  our  home. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the 
residential  tradition  for  the  men  of 
University  College  for  which  so  many 
had  worked  so  hard  and  so  long 
(since  the  fire  of  1890,  in  fact)  would 
only  be  complete  with  the  provision 
of  a  central  common  room.  My  con- 
viction was  equally  strong  that  such 
a  scheme  would  be  a  success  only  at 
that  time  when  the  members  of  the 
Residence  themselves  had  created  a 
sufficient  tradition  to  enable  them  to 
recognize  what  could  be  the  high 
point  and  crowning  achievement  of 
their  residential  life. 

Consequently,  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  recalling  the  most  exciting  day  in 
my  eight  years  as  Dean  of  Men  in 
University  College,  a  day  which 
marked   at  once  the  beginning  of  a 
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memorable  few  months  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  story  which,  if  not  unique 
in  the  history  of  universities,  is  at 
least  sufficiently  unusual  to  deserve 
telling  here.  During  the  winter  of 
1961-62  we  had  several  discussions 
in  the  Residence  Council  about  Com- 
mon Room  life.  The  Dons  found  the 
topic  being  raised  repeatedly  in  House 
"bull-sessions".  Individual  students 
would  introduce  the  subject  in  con- 
versation quite  without  provocation  or 
suggestion.  By  that  time,  I  believe 
that  I  had  learned  to  recognize  the 
wide  divergence  between  enthusiastic 
chatter  and  the  resolve  to  act  in  uni- 
versity life. 

Venturing  to  suggest  that  I  would 
be  most  interested  to  see  how  far 
students  would  be  prepared  to  go  in 
lending  support  to  such  a  project,  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  the  depth  of  the  response. 
One  April  morning,  I  received  a  visit 
from  three  students  with  a  petition 
signed  by  85  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  the  Residence,  offering  a  pledge 
toward  the  establishment  of  such  a 
common  room  of  $5  per  man  per  year 
for  as  long  as  they  remained  in  Resi- 
dence. It  seems  probable  that  those 
who  did  not  sign  were  simply  more 
elusive  than  reluctant.  At  that  stage, 
no  one  had  the  remotest  notion 
whether  such  a  room  could  be 
created  in  the  Auditorium,  nor  any 
idea  what  the  cost  might  be.  Mr.  Jack 
Anderson,  who  was  then  an  Assistant 
in  the  Superintendent's  Office  with 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  building  (he  is  now  Superinten- 
dent at  Trent   University)    prepared 


estimates  suggesting  that  at  least 
$12,000  would  be  required  to  accom- 
plish the  task.  At  that  point,  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Residence  Council  that 
if  they  would  commit  their  members 
to  paying  $5  per  man  per  year  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  yielding  a  total 
of  $4,000,  then  we  could  approach 
the  University  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation to  match  those  pledges  to  the 
extent  of  another  $4,000.  To  my  de- 
light, but  scarcely  to  my  surprise, 
both  groups  generously  agreed  to  that 
proposal.  Then,  my  own  task  was  to 
find  the  remaining  $4,000  and  to 
arrange  a  loan  against  future  pledges 
so  that  the  plan  could  be  launched 
immediately. 

By  that  time,  the  winter  term  had 
melted  into  the  summer  of  1962.  A 
Committee  of  Dons  and  students  was 
appointed  to  work  throughout  the 
summer,  drawing  up  plans  for  the 
room,  securing  estimates  for  altera- 
tions and  furnishings,  and  anticipating 
the  various  difficulties  that  are  almost 
axiomatic  in  such  a  venture.  Whereas 
it  would  be  not  only  invidious  but  also 
virtually  impossible  to  single  out 
names,  I  must  mention  at  least  three: 
the  Committee  was  chaired  by  one  of 
our  most  gifted  students,  Alexander 
Leggatt  who  had  just  graduated  in 
English  Language  and  Literature  and 
was  working  as  our  "summer  night 
porter"  prior  to  departure  for  further 
study  in  England;  a  large  part  of  the 
detailed  work  was  done  by  David 
Clemons  who  is  now  in  his  fourth 
year  of  Commerce  and  Finance;  and 
great  inspiration  was  provided  by  one 
of  our  Dons,  Eric  Rump,  a  Teaching 
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Fellow  in  the  Department  of  English. 
By  the  end  of  the  summer,  a  com- 
posite plan  and  a  satisfactory  estimate 
had  been  secured  from  the  Savein 
Interior  Design  Company  of  Toronto, 
providing  for  the  complete  renovation 
and  refurnishing  of  the  room. 

The  following  academic  year  was 
a  period  of  consolidation  when  the 
inspiration  was  to  be  translated  into 
reality.  The  various  Houses  of  the 
Residence  debated  the  fine  points  of 
the  plan  and  the  regulations  that 
would  eventually  govern  the  use  of 
the  Room.  Reasonable  accord  was 
reached  and  in  the  discussions  much 
valuable  work  was  accomplished  since 
the  students  had  an  opportunity  to 
define  fairly  clearly  in  their  minds 
the  role  of  such  a  room  as  a  Common 
Room  rather  than  a  coffee  bar  and  a 
gentleman's  club  (to  which  ladies 
might  be  escorted  on  appropriate 
occasions)  rather  than  a  casual  corner. 
The  College  Council  gave  its  blessing 
to  the  principle  involved  in  the  new 
scheme  and  to  the  broad  lines  of  the 
plan.  Finally,  a  Users'  Committee  was 
established  to  work  out  the  details  of 
the  project  with  the  Superintendent's 
Office. 

Meanwhile,  through  the  inexorable 
magic  of  the  modern  building  trades, 
the  sum  that  we  were  seeking  had 
increased  in  the  intervening  period  to 
$15,000.  To  be  fair,  most  of  this  in- 
crease was  well-warranted  in  view  of 
the  good  taste  shown  by  the  Com- 
mittee; it  is  also  true  that  some  of  the 
structural  work  proved  to  be  more 
complicated  than  we  had  anticipated. 
My    own    lot    throughout    the    year 


1962-63  was  to  conduct  the  search 
for  funds.  In  April  once  more,  1963 
this  time,  Moffatt  Woodside,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  University  College,  informed 
me,  to  my  immense  relief  and  satisfac- 
tion, that  he  had  secured  the  balance 
required  from  an  anonymous  source; 
then,  on  April  25,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors approved  the  project  and  our 
planning  had  drawn  to  a  close. 

One  week  later,  I  departed  for 
England  leaving  matters  in  the 
capable  hands  of  Mr.  Greig  Hickey 
of  the  Superintendent's  Office  who 
was  to  transfer  the  plan  from  the 
drafting  board  into  fact  in  the  course 
of  last  summer.  In  the  autumn  last 
year,  the  Howard  Ferguson  Junior 
Common  Room  was  officially  opened 
in  an  informal,  family  affair  by  the 
first  Dean  of  the  Residence,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  As  befitted  the 
occasion,  the  President  of  the  Resi- 
dence Council,  Manfred  Bienefeld, 
presided  at  the  ceremony  on  October 
23.  In  the  rather  uncertain  modern 
world  of  art  and  architecture,  we  were 
delighted  to  hear  from  Dr.  Bissell  an 
expression  of  approval  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  room. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  accolade  was 
paid  to  the  venture  by  one  of  our 
students  who  remarked  recently  that 
he  had  been  involved  in  an  animated 
conversation  one  night  when  he  sud- 
denly realized  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  four  years  in  the  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  Residence,  he  had  been  par- 
ticipating in  a  spontaneous  discussion 
that  included  students  from  each  of 
the  six  Houses.  The  students  have 
shown  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility 
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There  is  little  left  to  remind  University  College  residents  of  what  they  once  wryly 
called  their  Marine  Lounge.  The  neutral  green  walls  may  still  be  there  somewhere— 
but  they  are  well  hidden  by  attractive  fabric.  In  this  photograph,  taken  when  the 
room  was  officially  opened,  are  Mrs.  Macdonald,  the  wife  of  the  Dean;  Dr.  John 
Hamilton,  Dean  of  Medicine;  Mrs.  J.  W.  B.  Sisam,  whose  husband  is  the  Dean  of 
Forestry;  and  Dr.  F.  Norman  Hughes,  the  Dean  of  Pharmacy. 


for  the  room  and  concern  for  its  suc- 
cess and  progress.  The  various  periodi- 
cals which  had  been  stocked  in  the 
J.  S.  McLean  Library  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  Common  Room,  where 
they  are  more  readily  available  on  a 
daily  basis.  The  Residence  Council 
now  has  a  proper  and  appropriate 
place  for  its  meetings.  Last  winter, 
when  the  Vice-President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Moffatt  Woodside,  came  for 
dinner,  we  adjourned  to  the  new  Com- 
mon Room  for  coffee.  It  was  reward- 
ing    to     notice     how     the     students 


gradually  drifted  over  to  listen  and  to 
participate  in  a  lively  conversation  on 
university  education  in  general  and 
the  University's  plans  in  particular. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  inappropriate  here 
to  conclude  by  describing  another 
chapter  in  the  life  of  the  Residence 
that  was  underwritten  by  the  Univer- 
sity College  Alumni  Association,  and 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  life  of 
the  Common  Room.  It  has  been  our 
custom  to  hold  an  average  of  four 
"Dean's  Evenings"  during  the  year  to 
which  a  visitor  of  some  distinction  is 
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invited.  These  are  entirely  informal 
and  the  visitor  has  an  opportunity  to 
meet  some  senior  students  at  a  recep- 
tion before  dinner,  to  dine  in  Hall, 
and  then  to  chat  over  coffee  in  the 
Senior  Common  Room  to  which  all 
our  students  in  residence  have  been 
invited.  Many  of  these  evenings  have 
been  frank  to  the  point  of  being  ex- 
plosive with  no  quarter  given  or  asked. 
There  have  now  been  too  many  to  list 
them  completely  but  the  Hon.  D.  M. 
Fleming,  Hon.  J.  W.  Pickersgill,  Vis- 
count Amory,  His  Excellency  Mr.  A. 
Aroutunian,  His  Excellency  M.  Ray- 
mond Bousquet,  Professor  Frank 
Underhill,  the  Hon.  Mitchell  Sharp, 
and  the  Hon.  William  Davis  (an 
alumnus  of  "old  73")  have  been 
among  our  guests. 

In  the  course  of  arranging  those 
visits,  we  realized  how  very  much 
more  fitting  it  would  be  if  the  visitor 
could  live  in  the  Residence  and  per- 
haps even  spend  a  few  "quiet  days" 
with  us.  Happily,  the  generosity  of 
the  Alumni  Association  has  enabled 
us  to  complete  the  provision  and  fur- 
nishing of  a  guest  suite  in  the  Resi- 
dence and,  next  year,  to  allow  us  to 
bring  a  distinguished  visitor  from  afar 
to  live  for  a  period  in  the  Residence 
and  to  visit  in  the  Houses  and  the 
Common  Room  casually  and  infor- 
mally. In  this  way,  we  will  add 
another  element  to  our  goal  that  the 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence  should 
be  second  to  no  other  institution  in 
the  provision  of  residence  education. 

Throughout  the  process,  one  linger- 
ing doubt  remained  in  our  minds: 
what    would    be    the    effect    on    the 


concept  of  an  integrated  College, 
attempting  to  bring  residents  and 
non-residents  together  in  a  single  com- 
munity? Would  not  such  a  room 
create  further  cleavage  between  the 
two  groups  of  College  students?  How- 
ever, by  any  standards,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  over  2,000  students,  Uni- 
versity College  is  still  far  from  being 
adequately  served  in  Common  Room 
space.  Moreover,  a  Residence  Com- 
mon Room  plays  a  special  role:  it 
must  provide  the  resident  not  merely 
with  a  gathering  place  but  with  a 
living  room,  a  place  to  stretch  his 
limbs  as  well  as  his  mind. 

This  Common  Room  is  largely  the 
creation  of  the  students  of  the  Resi- 
dence, and  the  result  of  their  deter- 
mination to  complete  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  Residence  in  the  most  fitting 
manner.  We  have  no  doubts  that  just 
as  they  produced  it,  so  they  will  pre- 
serve it.  In  its  wake  should  follow 
the  complete  confederation  of  the 
various  Houses.  Their  provincial 
autonomy  has  given  them  strength 
but  a  new  sense  of  nationhood  should 
open  new  vistas  and  provide  for  a 
more  varied  citizenship.  One  would 
be  naive  to  assume  that  water  may 
not  still  occasionally  cascade  down 
our  corridors,  however  preferable 
more  arid  conditions  and  notwith- 
standing the  penalties  imposed.  How- 
ever, there  is  now  good  reason  to 
believe  that  members  will  at  least 
recognize  their  target,  and  perhaps 
even  feel  constrained  to  regard  him  as 
a  fellow  member  of  the  same  com- 
munity. 
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DISTINGUISHED    UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO    LECTURES 
NOW  IMPORTANT  BOOKS 

from 

JACQUES  BARZUN'S 

i960  Marfieet  Lectures 

Science:  The  Glorious  Entertainment 

With  superb  intelligence,  wisdom,  passion,  and  wit,  the  celebrated 
author  of  The  House  of  Intellect  examines  science,  the  over- 
riding cultural  influence  in  today's  world:  its  all-pervasive 
influence,  its  manifold  and  generally  unperceived  effects,  and  its 
role  in  contributing  to  our  present  state  of  private  and  public  anxiety.   $6.00 


from 

BARBARA  WARD'S 

1963  Falconer  Lectures 

Towards  a  World  of  Plenty? 

A  brilliantly  clear  and  exciting  account  of  European  economic 
development,  with  a  compelling  plea  for  international  co-oper- 
ation to  ensure  effective  use  of  the  astonishing  plenty  concen- 
trated today  in  the  control  of  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population.   Cloth  $2.95,  paper  $1.45 

UNIVERSITY       OF       TORONTO       PRESS 
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The  Residential  Life  (II) 


J.  A.  M.  Dawson,  Class 
of  '05,  finds  Victoria  is 
still  a  friendly  place 


Burwas 


A  College  birthday  of  some  significance  is 
celebrated  by  Victoria's  sons  and  daughters 


fell  is  50 


Victoria's  President,  Prin- 
cipal, and  a  onetime  Don 
of  Middle  House 


Almost  every  Victoria  class  with 
living  members  was  represented 
at  the  50th  birthday  party  for  Burwash 
Hall  (above).  Some,  like  Mr.  Dawson 
the  prospector  (upper  left),  had  gone 
from  the  College  to  seek  their  fortunes 
before  the  Hall  was  built.  Others,  like 
the  two  young  women  with  him, 
would  not  graduate  for  a  year  or  two. 
After  a  buffet  supper  in  the  Hall 
(left),  the  party  adjourned  to   Con- 


vocation Hall  for  an  address  by 
Victoria's  Rt.  Hon.  L.  B.  Pearson— who 
is  seen  above  with  Dr.  A.  B.  B.  Moore 
and  Dr.  Northrop  Frye.  Then  all  re- 
turned for  a  reception  in  Burwash 
Hall  and  the  men's  residences.  Bur- 
wash Hall  is  named  for  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Burwash  who  was  President  of  Vic- 
toria University.  The  Hall  and  North, 
Middle,  Gate  and  South  Houses  were 
gifts  of  the  Massey  Family. 
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In  this  section  of  the  platform  party  in  Convocation  Hall  are  Ralph  S.  Mills,  Chair- 
man, Victoria  Board  of  Regents;  Dr.  Moore;  Rt.  Hon.  Vincent  Massey,  Victoria's  first 
Dean  of  Residence;  Dr.  E.  S.  Lautenschlaeger,  Principal  of  Emmanuel  College;  and 
Dr.  E.  G.  Clarke,  Senior  Tutor,  Victoria  University. 


Left:  A.  G.  Walwyn,  V  '22,  recently  named 
a  Governor  of  University  of  Toronto,  with 
Victoria's  grand  old  man  and  historian, 
Professor  C.  B.  Sissons,  V  '01. 

Lower  left:  Mrs.  S.  A.  Morrison  and  Miss 
Marguerite  Baker  were  classmates  in  1912, 
the  year  before  Burwash  Hall  opened. 

Below:  the  Prime  Minister  with  Varsity's 
President,  Dr.  Claude  Bissell. 


V  ;; ' 


"Now,  when  I  lived  in  this  room.  . 
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Social  Work's  50th  Anniversary  Papers  .  .  . 


(Continued  from  page  64) 
and  which  extend  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  social  work  practice,  it  is 
primarily  from  the  necessity  to  search 
for  an  adequate  perspective,  a  back- 
ground against  which  human  needs 
falling  within  the  scope  of  social 
work  can  be  seen  more  clearly.  More- 
over, social  work  has  a  long  tradition 
of  placing  emphasis  on  social  reform. 
It  is  essentially  both  a  radical  and  a 
conservative  profession  in  the  best 
sense  of  these  much  abused  terms.  It 
is  radical  because  it  challenges  our 
dearest  prejudices,  needles  us  into 
awareness  of  continuing  social  in- 
justice and  unnecessary  human  suffer- 
ing, and  proclaims  ways  and  means 
through  which  such  injustices  may  be 
overcome.  It  is  conservative  in  that 
it  seeks  answers  to  acute  problems  in 
interpersonal  relationships  within  the 
noblest  traditions  of  our  cultural 
heritage.  It  pursues  change  without  a 
dichotomy;  it  seeks  to  bridge  differ- 
ences through  recognizing  the  worth 
of  the  individual  as  a  human  being, 
regardless  of  what  may  separate  him 
from  his  fellows  or  expose  him  to  the 
hostility  of  society.  In  both  its  radical 
and  conservative  approaches  it  inevit- 
ably creates  hostility  against  itself 
from  many  quarters.  At  the  same  time 
strong  loyalties   are   also  created. 

Both  aspects  can  lead  to  distortion 
and  often  hamper  an  objective  in- 
terpretation of  social  work.  At  its 
worst,  the  profession  sometimes  does 
itself  injustice  through  pretentiousness 
and    self-righteousness,    through    pre- 


senting too  delicate  a  fellowship  and 
a  vastly  over-simplified  approach  to 
what,  in  fact,  brings  about  and  con- 
solidates change  in  our  society,  not 
to  mention  changes  in  the  direction  of 
individual  lives.  The  truly  professional 
work  done  by  the  skilled  practitioner 
in  community  organization  and  social 
planning,  in  casework  and  group  work, 
and  in  agency  administration,  is  where 
the  community  receives  full  value 
from  its  support  of  social  workers  who 
are  both  educated  and  trained. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Toronto 
School,  as  might  be  expected,  has 
gone  through  many  changes.  In  the 
early  years  there  was  concentration  in 
two  major  areas:  basic  courses  in  the 
social  sciences  and  courses  related  to 
specific  practice  areas.  As  social  ser- 
vices increased  in  scope,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  add  additional  courses  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
field.  The  situation  had  obvious  weak- 
nesses. It  tended  to  make  certain 
courses  purely  vocational;  it  presented 
difficulties  in  examining  social  prob- 
lems in  depth,  and  it  precluded  a 
well-rounded  integrated  approach  to 
the  total  curriculum. 

The  early  English  heritage,  with 
its  emphasis  on  a  broad  educational 
base  grounded  in  the  social  sciences 
and  social  philosophy  and  focusing  on 
critical  examination  of  principles,  was 
being  replaced  by  more  mundane  and 
allegedly  more  practical  considera- 
tions. This  proliferation  of  courses,  if 
it  had  remained  unchecked,  would 
have  prevented  social  work  education 
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from  developing  a  truly  professional 
foundation.  Fortunately,  such  a  danger 
was  recognized  in  common  with  other 
Schools.  Through  a  working  relation- 
ship with  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Social  Work  which  be- 
came, in  1946,  the  Council  on  Social 
Work  Education,  curriculum  planning 
became  a  matter  of  priority  attention. 

Today,  courses  are  offered  in  three 
broad  curriculum  areas:  (1)  Human 
Growth  and  Behaviour,  (2)  The 
Social  Services,  and  (3)  Social  Work 
Practice.  In  addition,  increased 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  field 
instruction  and  research  which  inter- 
penetrate all  three  of  the  above.  The 
tendencies  towards  over-specialization, 
of  pendulum  swinging  with  every  new 
idea,  have  yielded  to  a  tighter  disci- 
pline, a  greater  sense  of  unity  through- 
out the  profession,  and  an  increased 
ability  to  refine  and  integrate  new 
knowledge  with  what  has  already 
been  tested  in  practice. 

The  building  of  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory curriculum  for  a  social  work 
school  is  a  continuing  challenge.  The 
Toronto  School  sees  its  first  priority 
as  preparation  for  a  profession,  and 
as  such  it  must  prepare  for  practice. 
But  the  scope  and  range  of  practice 
have  increased  enormously.  Realisti- 
cally, Schools  of  Social  Work  cannot 
provide  practitioners  for  all  the  posi- 
tions requiring  the  skills  of  educated 
and  trained  social  workers.  This  poses 
a  dilemma  which  reaches  beyond  any 
individual  school.  It  bears  upon  all 
the  various  groups  which  are  affected 
by  social  work  education— the  public 
at  large,  the  people  served,  the  em- 


ploying agencies  (both  public  and 
voluntary),  members  of  the  profession, 
and  the  universities. 

The  dilemma,  of  course,  is  not  new 
—it  has  been  present  in  social  work 
education  from  the  beginning.  But  in 
recent  years  it  has  acquired  greater 
urgency.  Is  the  answer  to  be  found 
in  greater  commitment  by  universities 
in  social  work  education— in  more  and 
larger  Schools  of  Social  Work?  Should 
primary  emphasis  be  on  steadily  im- 
proving standards  of  scholarship  and 
excellence  within  existing  schools,  to 
provide  graduates  for  practice  who 
can  move  quickly  into  positions  of 
leadership  and  responsibility,  and  on 
the  development  of  suitable  comple- 
mentary facilities,  separate  from  uni- 
versity schools,  for  training  staff  to 
fill  positions  which  do  not  require  the 
full  range  of  professional  skills?  The 
needs  of  the  field  remain  compelling 
and  relentless.  The  commitment  of 
social  work  education  to  practice  is 
basic,  and  this  relates  both  to  the 
field  and  to  the  community.  Similar 
problems  of  equal  magnitude  face 
professional  schools  in  other  disci- 
plines. Their  resolution  requires  a 
high  degree  of  educational  statesman- 
ship. 

The  Toronto  School  over  the  years 
has  greatly  strengthened  its  commit- 
ment to  social  work  education  at  the 
graduate  and  postgraduate  levels. 
This  commitment  is  discharged 
through  (1)  a  well  developed  ad- 
missions policy  whereby  applicants 
who  have  graduated  from  university 
are  selected  because  of  their  academic 
ability  with  this  factor  specifically  re- 
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lated  to  their  suitability  for  social 
work,  and  (2)  two  years  of  graduate 
study  leading  to  the  M.S.W.  degree 
(the  B.S.W.  degree  after  one  year  is 
still  offered  but  plans  are  under  way 
for  its  discontinuance).  The  School  is 
the  only  one  in  Canada  which  offers 
a  D.S.W.  degree  following  appropriate 
postgraduate  studies.  In  addition,  a 
Diploma  in  Advanced  Social  Work 
after  one  year  of  postgraduate  work 
has  been  approved  for  suitable 
students  who  want  to  improve  their 
professional  competence  in  specific 
practice  areas.  The  postgraduate  pro- 
grammes reflect  the  growing  maturity 
of  the  profession  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  exceptionally  gifted  prac- 
titioners and  for  leadership  in  the 
field. 

The  above  developments  have 
placed  a  heavy  responsibility  on  the 
School,  and  it  will  take  time  before 
the  advanced  programmes  come  to 
full  fruition.  The  School,  however,  is 
fully  aware  that  there  are  many  needs 
of  the  field  which  cannot  be  met  even 
through  the  maximum  use  of  resources 
for  graduate  education.  Without  pre- 
judice to  the  increasingly  important 
place  of  the  graduate  schools  there 
has  been  a  heightening  of  interest  in 
exploring  how  personnel  standards  can 
be  raised  through  various  approaches 
to  orientation  and  training.  This  ex- 
ploration embraces  a  whole  sequence 
of  in-service  training  and  staff  de- 
velopment programmes  in  voluntary 
agencies  and  public  welfare  depart- 
ments, and  the  possibility  of  preparing 
personnel  for  selected  types  of  posi- 
tions   through    special    training    insti- 


tutes. In  these  creative  and  much 
needed  approaches  to  meeting  the 
personnel  crisis,  the  School  is  pre- 
pared to  help  through  consultation  on 
design,  evaluation  of  results,  or,  in 
special  situations,  to  operate  a  demon- 
stration or  pilot  project.  The  under- 
lying commitment  to  community 
service  which  has  continuously  sus- 
tained the  School,  remains  central 
and  vital.  Its  effective  application, 
however,  requires  new  patterns  to 
meet  new  and  different  conditions. 

The  School  has  a  rich  tradition  of 
professional  and  public  service 
through  its  faculty  members.  In  com- 
mon with  other  professions,  leadership 
is,  of  course,  expected.  Professor 
Hendry  puts  the  case  for  such  service 
in  the  following  framework: 

"Admittedly  the  School  has  a  direct 
interest  in  strengthening  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  social  services,  partly 
because  of  its  need  for  a  larger  num- 
ber of,  and  increasingly  more  ade- 
quate, placements  for  field  instruction. 
It  also  has  a  proper  interest  in  build- 
ing quality  into  the  social  services  for 
its  own  sake,  ultimately  because  good 
services  will  attract  better  qualified 
students  to  the  School  itself  and  to 
the  profession.  Service  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  public  assures  con- 
tinuous encounter  with  the  reality  that 
lies  beyond  the  campus  and  the 
vitality  that  springs  from  relevance 
to  the  classroom.  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  School  has  developed  and 
follows  a  formal  policy  statement  on 
'Community  Service',  the  purpose 
being  to  help  channel  such  service  in 
significant  and  strategic  directions.  One 
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ST.  ANDREW'S 

...  a  boy's 
world 


by  J.  Robert  Coulter,  b.a., 
Headmaster 

Every  advantage  which  enables  a  boy  to  meet 
the  future  with  confidence,  poise  and  initiative 
is  provided  at  St.  Andrew's  College. 

He  lives  and  works  and  plays  in  an  atmosphere 
created  with  understanding  of  a  boy's  own 
interests  and  ambitions.  In  the  classroom  and 
evening  study  he  is  taught  the  value  of  con- 
scientious application.  Through  participation 
in  organized  sports  and  other  activities  he 
experiences  the  rich  reward  of  good  fellowship 
and  good  sportsmanship. 

Prepared  for  higher  academic  training,  a  boy 
graduates  from  St.  Andrew's  with  a  full  sense 
of  personal  accomplishment. 

Scholarship  assistance  is  available  to  a  number 
of  boys  each  year.  Examinations  for  scholarship 
entrance  will  be  held  on  March  28. 
Applications  should  be  received  before  March 
15.  For  personal  interview  or  for  prospectus 
and  scholarship  information  please  write  to 
J.  Robert  Coulter,  Headmaster,  St.  Andrew's 
College,  Aurora,  Ontario. 
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St.  Andrew's  College, 
Aurora,  Ontario. 


excerpt  from  this  statement  will 
illustrate  the  point:  'the  fundamental 
test  of  what  is  done  "outside"  the 
School  is  not  the  usefulness  of  this 
activity  to  agencies,  organizations,  or 
social  work  in  general,  but  its  rele- 
vance to  the  School's  basic  purposes 
and  its  relatedness  to  .  .  .  research 
and  instruction'. 

Faculty  members  frequently  serve 
on  boards  of  agencies  and  professional 
associations  including  local,  provincial, 
national,  and  international  organiza- 
tions. Several  serve  from  time  to  time 
as  consultants  to  government  at 
national,  provincial,  and  local  levels. 
In  a  number  of  instances  consultant 
assignments  have  been  carried  out  in 
foreign  countries  through  the  United 
Nations.  Such  "a  complex  network  of 
involvement",  reaching  into  the  Uni- 
versity and  outward  to  international 
concerns,  is  a  common  feature  of 
modern  professional  activity.  But  it 
is  more  pervasive  in  social  work  be- 
cause the  boundaries  of  professional 
interest  and  concern  cannot  be  sharply 
defined.  Social  work,  in  part,  has  de- 
veloped as  a  social  institution  to  help 
provide  a  bridge  between  other  social 
institutions,  and  to  meet  human  needs 
for  which  these  social  institutions  can- 
not make  adequate  provision.  A 
limited,  restrictive  approach  would 
seriously  reduce  its  usefulness  and 
destroy  some  of  its  uniqueness  as  a 
profession.  In  professional  and  public 
service  the  School  has  had  much  to 
give.  It  has  given  generously  and  has 
received  much  in  return. 

The  research  component  within  the 
School    of    Social    Work    has    been 
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greatly  expanded  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

Dr.  Cassidy  developed  an  extensive 
plan  to  create  a  major  research  centre 
as  a  central  feature  of  the  School,  and 
while  this  plan  could  not  be  consum- 
mated, specific  steps  were  taken  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  a  full-time 
member  of  the  faculty  who  would 
specialize  in  research  and  research 
planning.  With  the  authorization  of 
the  M.S.W.  degree,  a  formal  student 
research  programme  was  launched. 
Student  theses  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  significant  social  welfare  subjects 
and  have  illuminated  a  number  of 
important  issues.  In  several  instances 
groups  of  students  have  worked  on 
particular  aspects  of  research  projects 
which  were  being  undertaken  by 
members  of  the  faculty. 

Much  of  the  research  of  faculty 
members  has  been  through  contribu- 
tion to  special  studies  requested  by 
Royal  Commissions,  government  de- 
partments, or  social  planning  councils. 
However,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
possible  for  faculty  members  to  engage 
in  independent  research  and  it  is 
hoped  that  time  and  resources  will 
permit  much  more  to  be  done  in  this 
way.  The  School  is  still  in  the  process 
of  developing  and  deepening  a 
research  tradition  directed  to  the 
fundamental  concerns  of  social  work 
education  and  the  implications  for 
practice.  In  view  of  all  the  demands 
on  the  School  it  is  encouraging,  in- 
deed, that  faculty  research  is  being 
steadily  expanded.  Much  significant 
work  is  being  done  currently  on  treat- 
ment of  the  offender  and  on  role  per- 
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Is  it  opportunity  for  advancement? 

Two  of  our  division  managers  were  salesmen  for 
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Is  it  the  challenge  of  selling  a  new  idea? 
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growing  acceptance  of  new  products  from  our 
highly  specialized  field  of  research. 
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benefits  of  pension  plan,  group  insurance,  etc. 

Is  it  the  incentive  of  income 
above  a  monthly  pay  cheque? 

In  addition,  our  salesmen  earn  from  10%  to  40%  of 
salary  in  bonus. 

Is  it  a  particular  territory? 

Openings  are  in  Southern  Ontario  and  Vancouver. 


Surveys  show  that  we  are  Canada's  fastest  growing  ethical  pharma- 
ceutical company.  As  we  offer  much,  our  hiring  standards  are 
high.  Only  ambitious,  energetic  men  from  23  to  30  with  a  university 
degree    should    apply   in    writing. 
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formance  in  families  with  marital  and 
parent-child  problems. 

One  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  School  was 
the  establishment  in  1952  of  the 
Harry  M.  Cassidy  Memorial  Research 
Fund.  This  Fund  has  helped  greatly 
in  the  growth  of  a  research  pro- 
gramme. It  has  enabled  the  appoint- 
ment from  time  to  time  of  Research 
Visiting  Professors  and  Research 
Senior  Fellows.  It  has  made  possible 
resources  for  the  publication  of  re- 
search findings  and  has  encouraged 
faculty  to  undertake  significant  writ- 
ing assignments. 

Other  undertakings  of  special  inter- 
est in  recent  years  have  been  the 
Round  Tables  on  various  important 
topics,  and  particularly  on  Man  and 
Industry.  This  latter  undertaking  was 
especially  significant  because  of  the 
involvement  of  persons  from  other 
professional  disciplines  and  from 
leaders  in  business,  labour,  and 
government  in  an  attempt  to  assess 
"the  impact  of  Canada's  rapidly  ex- 
panding industrial  technology  on 
human  well-being".  It  reflects  the 
broad  interests  of  the  School  reaching 
out  in  co-operation  with  others,  beyond 
the  strictly  professional  concerns  of 
specific  disciplines. 

A  broad  comprehensive  concern  for 
the  total  field  of  human  welfare  is 
part  of  the  tradition  of  the  School. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  composition  of 
the  faculty,  and  the  unity  of  social 
work  functioning  within  this  broad 
framework  is  stressed  both  in  the 
classroom  and  in  field  work.  The 
School  is  proud  of  its  student  body  in 
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"Without  its  'private 
benefactions,  the 
University  of  Toronto 
as  we  know  it  today 
would  not  exist"— 

DR.  CLAUDE  BISSELL 

President 


University  of  Toronto 

— a  worthy  recipient  of  bequests 


For  information  about  the  University's 
development  programme,  please  write  or 
telephone  the  Director  of  Development, 
Ralph  Albrant,  Simcoe  Hall, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5. 
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which  are  represented  graduates  of 
universities  from  all  parts  of  Canada 
and  from  several  foreign  countries.  It 
is  particularly  pleased  with  the  num- 
ber of  enquiries  concerning  admission 
and  the  opportunities  this  provides  for 
the  continued  careful  selection  of 
applicants  as  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  moves  towards  the 
maximum  goal  of  250.  There  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of 
financial  aid  available  to  students  for 
which  the  School  is  extremely  grate- 
ful. Private  donors  as  well  as  govern- 
ment, including  the  extensive  welfare 
training  and  research  grants  pro- 
gramme, have  contributed  much  in 
this  important  area  of  student  aid. 

The  graduates  of  the  School  have 
been  its  greatest  asset.  Over  2,000 
have  entered  the  field  since  the  School 
was  established.  Many  of  the  early 
graduates  were  called  upon  to  do  a 
unique  pioneering  job  in  various  pro- 
vinces and  in  many  different  settings. 
The  field  of  practice  owes  much  to 
their  leadership,  and  social  work  as  a 
profession  was  established,  in  large 
measure,  through  their  efforts.  Today 
a  pioneering  job  is  still  being  done  by 
more  recent  graduates  who  have  taken 
on  difficult  assignments  under  the 
United  Nations  in  a  dozen  or  more 
underdeveloped  countries.  And  at 
home  an  increasing  number  are  mov- 
ing into  positions  of  responsibility  and 
influence.  It  is  the  good  practitioner, 
the  able  social  work  leader,  who  gives 
integrity  and  stature  to  all  that  is 
involved  in  professional  development. 

What  lies  ahead?  What  are  the 
most    significant    functions    for    the 
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School  as  it  enters  its  second  half 
century?  From  the  past  it  brings  a 
living  tradition  of  community  service 
anchored  in  a  disciplined  approach 
to  meeting  human  need.  At  its  best, 
it  brings  the  attitude  of  the  scientist 
combined  with  a  love  of  man  and 
faith  in  man's  ability  to  find  creative 
and  satisfying  answers  to  the  social 
problems  confronting  him.  It  is  very 
much  aware  of  its  own  imperfections, 
of  the  limitations  in  the  instruments  it 
has  helped  to  fashion  to  improve 
social  functioning— it  is,  indeed,  a 
very  human  institution. 

The  current  era  of  "unprecedented 
technological  transition"  inevitably 
means  new  frontiers  and  new  direc- 
tions. With  a  number  of  them  the 
School  is  involved  already  in  co-opera- 
tive efforts.  The  insulation  of  indi- 
vidual professions  is  already  beginning 
to  yield  to  "new  patterns  of  inter- 
professional collaboration".  A  much 
sharper  look  is  being  taken  at  the 
critical  problem  of  manning  the 
social  services,  and  realistic  decisions 
appear  possible.  Men  as  well  as 
machines  become  "obsolete".  Continu- 
ing education  and  refresher  courses 
are  required  among  social  workers,  as 
in  other  fields,  and  the  School  is  con- 
scious of  a  great  need  in  this  area. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  in  giving 
positive  and  creative  directions  to  "the 
new  leisure"  and  its  relatedness  to 
existing  concepts  of  work.  Changing 
community  patterns  call  for  greater 
commitment  in  social  planning.  Sources 
of  conflict,  rejection,  discrimination 
and  segregation  require  keener  ana- 
lysis.   Family-centred    treatment    ser- 
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vices,  closely  related  to  neighbourhood 
and  community  development,  present 
opportunities  for  modifying  further 
existing  patterns  of  service.  Social 
policy  implications  in  our  total  health 
and  welfare  programmes  will  assume 
increased  significance.  Research  will 
be  given  a  high  priority. 

The  growing  recognition  of  a  much 
wider  community  of  service  places  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  the  School 
to  help  define  more  sharply  the  place 
of  social  work  as  a  profession  in  to- 
day's world.  In  doing  so  there  is  no 
need  to  fashion  social  work  closely 
after  the  pattern  of  other  professions. 
Social  work  education  within  the  uni- 
versity, and  as  reflected  in  practice, 
requires  freedom  to  experiment  and 
grow  in  keeping  with  its  own  unique 
characteristics. 

Its  heritage  of  responsiveness  to 
changing  social  needs  and  new  ideas, 
and  its  increased  ability  to  develop 
its  own  theoretical  base  for  applica- 
tion in  practice,  provide  ample  evi- 
dence of  both  vitality  and  maturity. 

The  Toronto  School  can  take  justi- 
fiable pride  in  the  contribution  it  has 
made  to  social  work  education,  to 
community  service  on  an  ever-widen- 
ing scale,  through  faculty  and  gradu- 
ates, and  to  the  development  of 
social  work  as  a  profession.  It  enters 
its  second  half  century  better  equipped 
and  more  firmly  established  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  The  debt  of 
gratitude  owing  to  the  community 
and  to  the  University  can  only  be  paid 
through  bringing  to  bear  courage, 
devotion,  and  intellectual  integrity  to 
the  opportunities  now  presented. 
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Varsity's  TV  "Cover  Girl" 
and  Harry  J.  Boyle 


Meeting  your  needs  through  engineered  quality 


This  mathematical  model  in  plastic 
is  opening  the  door  to  discovery 


Actually,  it's  a  mathematical  formula  in  three 
dimensions.  It  was  built  by  Canadian  General 
Electric  engineers.  Adjustable  to  various  pat- 
terns, it  enables  our  research  team  to  visualize 
electronic  signals  under  various  processing 
conditions.  This  unique  model  is  one  of 
many  scientific  devices  to  be  used  in  a 


$2,700,000  research  program  in  defence  elec- 
tronics. Applications  would  be  in  the  communica- 
tions, radar,  missile,  and  space  satellite  fields. 
Searching  for  tomorrow's  values  through  re- 
search is  another  example  of  what  we  call 
"engineered  quality!'  And  it  places  the  accent 
on  value  whenever,  wherever,  you  buy  CGE. 
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THE  COVER  (by  Bob  Lansdale):  Harry  J.  Boyle, 
executive  producer  of  CBC-TV's  Observer  is  with  Miss 
Diana  Bennett,  U.C.III,  his  "cover  girl"  for  the  program 
that  featured  the  4th  night  of  the  Varsity  Fund's  16-night 
phone  campaign.  (See  page  65) 

Miss  Bennett,  SAC  Vice-President  for  '64-'65,  is 
Divisional  International  Adviser  for  the  Girl  Guides.  In 
the  autumn  she  goes  to  New  Delhi  as  a  delegate  to  a 
UNESCO  conference  on  East-West  Cultural  Relations. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  John  Bennett,  V'42,  and  Mrs. 
Bennett   (Dorothy  Gurofsky),  U.C/42. 

Mr.  Boyle,  who  developed  Project,  CBC  Wednesday 
Night,  Assignment  and  other  important  programs  for  CBC 
Radio,  has  won  the  Leacock  Award  with  his  latest  book 
Home  Brew  and  Patches. 
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Summer  students  work  (and  play) 
just  as  hard  as  winter  students  (see 
page  37)  but  informality  is  taken  for 
granted.  However,  to  Rover  (above) 
we  must  point  out  that  even  summer 
informality  has  its  limits. 
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Bank  of  Commerce  offers  a  special  long-term 

EDUCATION  LOAN 


The  reason  so  many  people  are 
denied  higher  education  is  quite 
often  a  financial  one.  We  at  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  realize  that  the  cost  of 
attending  University  has  increased 
sharply  over  the  past  fe-w  years  . . . 

THUS  WE  ARE  PLEASED 

TO  OFFER  THE  BANK 

OF  COMMERCE  EDUCATION  LOAN 

This  plan  allows  you  to  borrow  an 
amount  up  to  S0%  of  the  four  basic 
educational  expenses  —  tuition, 
books,  room  and  board  and  travel. 
When  students  take  long  courses, 
the  total  loan  amount  may  be  as 
high  as  SS.000.  Repayments  are 
arranged  through  a  flexible  system 
of  low  monthly  instalments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest.  The  period  of 


repayment  may  extend  up  to  two 
years  longer  than  the  length  of  the 
course.  Some  repayment  periods 
mav  be  as  long  as  eight  vears. 

This  Bank  of  Commerce  Educa- 
tion Loan  Plan  is  designed  to  help 
you  help  your  child's  future. 

FREE  BOOKLET 

For  information  about  the  plan, 
call  in  at  your  nearest  Commerce 
branch  for  the  free  booklet  "Educa- 
tion Loan  Plan"  or  write  to  25  King 
Street  West.  Toronto  1,  Ontario. 
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An  R.O.M.  ethnologist  urges  a  serious  study  of  the  Indian 

who  remains  a  mystery  to  most  of  us  and  who 

thoroughly  mistrusts  all  of  us 


The  Spirits  Still  Speak 
in  the  Forest  . . . 


E.  S.  Rogers 


Not  long  ago,  an  Indian  chief 
told  a  meeting  in  Toronto  that 
his  band  could  not  trust  the 
white  man.  When  I  mentioned  this 
to  another  chief  whom  I  know  quite 
well,  she  replied,  "None  of  us  trust 
you."  I  suspect  she  might  truthfully 
have  used  stronger  language. 

Is  this  a  holdover  from  the  days  of 
white  conquest,  two  or  three  centuries 
ago?  There  is  no  simple  answer.  But  a 
large  part  of  the  trouble  stems  from 
the  fact  that  two  cultural  streams  met 
then  and  clashed— and  still  clash. 

We  know  the  Indians  hold  different 
views   from   us    in   dealing   with   the 


external  world,  in  their  interpersonal 
relations,  and  in  respect  to  the  super- 
natural world.  As  of  today,  however, 
we  know  far  too  little  about  these 
differences  to  understand  the  Indian, 
only  that  they  are  at  the  root  of  much 
friction. 

Here  is  a  case  I  met  during  field 
work  among  the  Round  Lake  Ojibwa 
of  northern  Ontario.  A  young  man, 
highly  intelligent  and  capable,  was 
discussing  one  evening  the  possibility 
of  establishing  his  own  store  where 
he  might  sell  goods  to  his  neighbours. 
Finally  the  talk  arrived  at  the  prices 
he  should  charge  in  order  to  clear  a 


Dr.  Rogers  is  associate  curator  of  ethnology,  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  and 
consultant  in  Indian  affairs  to  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  He  has  spent  more  than  two  years  with  Canadian  Indians,  including 
a  winter  on  the  trap  lines  with  the  Mistassini  Indians  of  Quebec. 


salary  for  himself.  This  was  an  aspect 
he  had  never  considered.  After  due 
deliberation,  he  said,  "But  I  couldn't 
do  that.  That  would  be  stealing  from 
my  people."  Obviously,  his  cultural 
traditions  are  not  oriented  to  the  profit 
motive  so  characteristic  of  Western 
society.  He  and  many  others  like  him 
in  the  North  are  as  yet  unaware  fully 
of  this  aspect  of  our  commercial  world 
and  when  aware  of  it  become  con- 
fused because  of  a  conflict  of  two 
ideals. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  problem 
than  just  this.  Since  the  Indian  is 
unaware  of,  or  unsympathetic  to,  the 
profit  motive  concept,  he  accuses  the 
trader  of  stealing  from  his  people.  It 
is  not  understood  that  a  profit  must 
be  made  to  defray  the  salary  of  the 
trader  as  well  as  to  maintain  the 
trading  establishment. 

Or  the  application  of  Canadian  law 
may  not  fit  the  customary  rules  of 
the  Indian  peoples.  Once,  during  the 
course  of  field  work,  I  hired  a  guide 
with  "his"  canoe  and  motor.  The  next 
day  his  sister-in-law  appeared  and 
demanded  payment  for  the  use  of  the 
canoe  and  motor  since  according  to 
her,  they  were  hers.  She  claimed  that 
the  government  had  told  her  that  the 
property  of  a  deceased  husband  went 
to  his  widow.  The  guide  claimed  that 
a  man's  property  on  his  death  went 
to  his  brother,  the  native  custom.  Both 
had  to  be  paid! 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
attitudes  and  values  that  cause  mis- 
understandings. A  few  years  ago  while 
spending  a  winter  with  a  small  group 
of   Mistassini   Cree,   my   wife   and    I 


were  asked  if  we  liked  to  eat  various 
types  of  game.  We  assured  them  we 
did,  but  added  that  we  had  our  own 
food  and  did  not  wish  to  deprive  them 
of  their  limited  supplies.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  attitudes  in  this  matter 
were  wrong  and  the  Indians  were 
highly  insulted.  The  giving  of  food 
among  them  is  a  great  privilege  and 
an  honour,  and  to  refuse  a  gift  of  this 
nature  is  to  act  in  a  most  anti-social 
manner.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
situation  was  clarified,  although  after- 
wards we  were  given  an  abundance 
of  game. 

Today  a  new  interest  is  being  taken 
in  the  Indians  both  by  the  federal 
and  provincial  Governments  as  well 
as  by  various  private  organizations. 
Recently  Ontario's  Welfare  Minister 
Louis  Cecile  was  quoted  as  saying: 
"The  recent  movement  of  Indians 
into  and  on  the  fringes  of  Red  Lake, 
Moosonee  and  Batchawana  particu- 
larly has  created  acute  problems  in 
housing,  health,  sanitation,  employ- 
ment and  law  enforcement.  .  .  .  Talks 
with  the  federal  Government  in  May 
will  aim  at  working  out  a  program 
for  helping  the  Indians.  .  .  ." 

The  problem  is  immense  when  one 
realizes  that  the  48,000  Indians  of 
Ontario  extend  from  Walpole  Island 
in  the  south  a  thousand  miles  north 
to  the  tiny  settlement  of  Fort  Severn 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  and 
from  Cornwall  Island  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  a  thousand  miles  west 
to  the  innumerable  reserves  near  the 
Manitoba  border. 

Within  this  vast  territory,  the 
Indians    present    many    different    ap- 


pearances.  It  is  estimated  that  two  to 
three  per  cent  of  them  live  right  here 
in  Toronto.  In  the  Patricias,  they  re- 
tain much  of  their  old  way  of  life, 
hunting,  trapping  and  fishing.  In  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods-Rainy  Lake  region 
they  have  withstood  to  a  large  extent 
the  pressures  of  change  and  today 
represent  a  very  conservative  group 
of  people,  while  in  southern  Ontario 
many  have  been  absorbed  into  a 
Euro-Canadian  way  of  life.  Many 
others  have  not  been  so  absorbed. 

What  is  needed  is  a  realistic  pro- 
gram of  directed  culture  change. 
Although  this  is  easy  to  say,  where  do 
we  begin?  Right  now  we  are  starting 
from  ignorance.  Too  often  we  don't 
even  consult  the  Indian  before  estab- 
lishing policies  and  plans  based  on 
our  own  conception  of  his  problems. 
Recently  the  following  case  came  to 
my  attention.  For  two  summers, 
studies  were  made  of  the  fisheries 
resources  of  Lake  Mistassini,  Quebec. 
It  was  determined  where  the  best 
fishing  areas  were,  at  what  depth  the 
nets  should  be  set  and  the  proper 
mesh  size  for  the  best  possible  results. 
On  completing  the  studies,  the  in- 
vestigators went  proudly  to  the 
Indians  to  give  them  this  information. 
To  their  horror,  the  Mistassini  in 
general  were  not  interested.  Their 
forefathers,  they  pointed  out,  had 
always  obtained  the  fish  they  needed 
by  following  their  traditional  ways 
and  they  saw  no  need  nor  reason  to 
change  to  another  pattern  now.  Much 
grief  could  have  been  avoided  had 
the  officials  first  consulted  with  the 
Indians  to  obtain  their  point  of  view. 


A  change  in  outlook  is,  I  believe, 
taking  place  after  three  hundred  years 
of  contact  between  the  Indians  and 
the  European.  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  is  seriously 
considering  establishing  a  committee 
composed  solely  of  Indians  to  aid  in 
the  management  of  the  renewable 
natural  resources— timber,  wildlife  and 
fish,  in  cases  where  problems  exist  that 
involve  both  the  Indian  and  resources. 
The  Indians  now  have  a  chance  to 
voice  their  feelings  and  desires  in 
these  matters,  but  if  the  committee 
is  to  operate  most  effectively  much 
patience  and  good  will  are  necessary. 

Not  only  have  we  not  consulted 
with  the  Indian  peoples  to  the  extent 
that  we  should  have,  but  we  have 
not  taken  the  necessary  time  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly  and  understand  fully 
their  way  of  life.  We  have  operated 
on  the  basis  of  a  stereotype  created 
by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  of  the 
"noble  savage",  and  perpetuated  by 
James  Fenimore  Cooper.  Nearly  a 
hundred  groups  of  Indians  reside 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  province: 
it  is  shocking  that  no  really  full  study 
in  depth  has  yet  been  made  of  any 
one  of  them.  Several  have  indeed 
been  studied,  but  only  to  a  limited 
extent  and  usually  along  a  particular 
line  of  enquiry  congenial  to  the  in- 
vestigator. This,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  is  at  the  crux  of  the 
matter. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  and 
the  future  holds  the  promise  of  much 
more  being  done.  A  three-year  study 
of  values  held  by  the  Mistassini  Cree 
is  being  initiated,  and  a  five-year  pro- 
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Day  by  day . . . 


From  generation  to  generation, 
Canadians  have  put  their  trust 
in  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 
Today,  more  than  three  million  people 
from  coast  to  coast  call  the  B  of  M 
"MY  BANK". 


Bank  of  Montreal 


ject  is  to  be  undertaken  at  Christian 
Island,  Georgian  Bay. 

Although  so  little  is  known  we  do 
have  some  clues  to  the  differences 
that  exist  between  these  two  cultures, 
the  Indian  and  the  European.  Some 
are  absolutely  fundamental.  We  in  our 
society  look  to  the  future;  the  Indian 
thinks  more  of  the  present.  While  we 


feel  that  we  are  superior  to  nature 
and  can  bring  it  under  our  control,  the 
Indian  feels  that  he  is  a  part  of  nature, 
working  with  it,  not  subduing  it. 

The  Indians  have  adopted  much  of 
our  technology  and  in  other  respects 
superficially  resemble  the  Euro-Cana- 
dians, but  these  changes  do  not  imply 
that  they  have  taken  over  completely 
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our  way  of  thinking.  As  one  Indian 
told  me  several  years  ago  when  we 
were  discussing  religion,  "I  guess  you 
might  say  I  am  half  Christian  and  half 
the  old  beliefs."  Although  he  believed 
in  Christ,  the  spirits  still  spoke  to  him 
as  he  walked  through  the  forest  and 
he  still  followed  the  promptings  of  his 
dreams. 

We  need  first  and  foremost  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian.  A  number  of 
studies  in  depth  of  Indian  communi- 
ties from  north  to  south  and  east  to 
west  must  be  made  to  achieve  this  and 
to  do  this,  we  need  qualified  ethnolo- 
gists with  the  necessary  financial  sup- 
port to  remain  in  the  field  up  to 
three  years  in  order  to  secure  the  data 
necessary  for  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  Indian  way  of  life.  The  field 
workers  must  be  capable  of  penetrat- 
ing deeply  into  the  culture  of  the 
Indian  understanding  and  recording 
his  values,  outlooks,  aspirations  as  well 
as  his  religious  orientations,  economic 
systems  and  social  organization  and 
structure.  This  can  be  done  by  means 
of  sound  and  thorough  graduate  pro- 
grams in  our  universities  which  will 
produce  scholars  capable  of  conduct- 
ing significant  ethnographic  field  work. 
Through  their  work,  understanding 
will  come.  But  understanding,  if  it 
.remains  with  the  scholar,  is  not 
enough.  Communication  of  this 
knowledge  must  take  place  so  that  all 
can  share  in  it  and  come  to  realize  just 
what  the  problems  are.  Then  and  only 
then  can  full  and  honest  communica- 
tion between  the  two  peoples  occur 
whereby  they  can  appreciate  the 
problems  and  seek  a  solution. 
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VARSITY  GRADUATE 


The  R.O.M.  Director  and  the  Director  of  the  Centre  of  Culture 
and  Technology  edit  their  own  magazines  within  the  magazine 

Explorations  Revived 
Meeting  Place  Born 

Varsity  Graduate  has  spread  its  wings  to  embrace  two  addi- 
tional magazines,  each  with  an  editor  of  distinction.  Starting 
on  page  49  is  Explorations,  edited  by  Professor  Marshall 
McLuhan,  director  of  the  University's  Centre  of  Culture  and  Tech- 
nology. This  is  a  revival  of  the  famous  magazine  Professor  McLuhan 
brought  out  with  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  in  the  fifties.  In  its  first 
incarnation  it  had  nine  limited  printings  and  cost  a  dollar.  Any  copies 
extant  are  valuable  collectors'  items. 

Meeting  Place,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  (page  97). 
is  new.  R.O.M.'s  Director,  Dr.  W.  E.  Swinton  is  the  editor. 

Readers  will  recall  Dr.  Swinton's  photograph  on  the  cover  of  the 
last  Annual  Reports  issue  and  his  article  on  R.O.M.'s  future  a  month 
or  two  ago.  This  is  one  of  more  than  200  scientific  popular  articles 
he  has  to  his  credit.  He  has  also  written  18  books. 

Professor  McLuhan  is  an  old  friend,  too.  His  "Humpty  Dumpty, 
Automation  and  TV"  was  published  in  these  pages  last  year.  His 
most  recent  book,  "The  Gutenberg  Galaxy",  won  the  Governor- 
General's  award. 

Through  their  annual  fees,  members  of  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
are  meeting  the  paper  and  type-setting  costs  for  Meeting  Phce.  The 
Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Inc.,  New  York,  whose 
generosity  on  behalf  of  alumni  living  in  the  United  States  is  felt 
throughout  the  University,  are  underwriting  these  costs  for  Professor 
McLuhan's  Explorations.  Publication  of  both  magazines  is  assured  in 
our  next  three  regular  issues.  Hopefully,  they  will  continue  to  appear 
indefinitely. 


II 


The  University  and  the  Courts  ( I ) 


Medicine  and  the  La\ 


Officially,  the  event  was  a 
"Postgraduate  Course  in  Foren- 
sic Psychiatry  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Postgraduate  Medical 
Education  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine at  University  of  Toronto".  A 
more  human  and  realistic  designation 
would  have  been  "a  united  attack  by 
men  of  Medicine  and  the  Law  on 
problems  of  great  social  significance". 

Five  of  Ontario's  Supreme  Court 
Justices  took  part  in  the  two-day  con- 
ference held  at  Toronto  Psychiatric 
Hospital  in  mid-March.  They  were 
supported  by  senior  barristers  and  by 
staff  members  of  the  University  and 
the  Forensic  Clinic. 

The  moderator  was  Professor  K.  G. 
Gray,  Queen's  Counsel  and  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  the  Clinic's  director.  Thirty- 
five  psychiatrists  from  various  parts 
of  Ontario— the  limit  for  the  course- 
registered. 

"In  organizing  the  course,"  said  a 
distinguished  participant  later,  "Dr. 
Gray  showed  an  imaginative  concept 

Right:  Five  Honourable  Justices  of 
Ontario's  Supreme  Court  were  photo- 
graphed during  coffee  break  for  partici- 
pants in  Refresher  Course.  From  left 
they  are:  Mr.  Justice  C.  D.  Stewart, 
Mr.  Justice  F.  G.  MacKay,  Mr.  Justice 
E.  L.  Haines,  Mr.  Justice  A.  D.  Kelly, 
and  Mr.  Justice  J.  W.  Brooke. 


of  the  role  of  his  institution.  The  re- 
sults more  than  justified  his  hopes. 

"With  increasing  frequency,  psy- 
chiatrists are  appearing  before  the 
Courts  to  give  expert  testimony  re- 
garding    the     mental     condition     of 
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►reak  Trail  Together 


defendants.  It  would  not  be  unfair  to 
say  that  the  psychiatrist  often  feels  the 
Court  does  not  display  an  understand- 
ing of  his  approach  to  mental  prob- 
lems. The  Court,  on  the  other  hand, 
may    feel    the    psychiatrist    does    not 


appreciate  the  function  the  Court  has 
to  perform  in  determining  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  accused  for  the 
actions  that  have  led  to  his  trial. 

"As  the  course  progressed,  there 
developed  a  growing  realization 
among  participants  that  the  problems 
were  neither  psychiatric  nor  legal— 
but  were  of  essential  social  signifi- 
cance and  could  be  solved  only  by  the 
understanding  and  co-operative  action 
of  the  two  professions. 

"Those  taking  part  were  richly  re- 
warded by  the  papers  delivered  and 
the  discussions  which  followed.  Of 
even  greater  importance  was  the  fact 
that  a  question  of  great  public 
moment  has  been  advanced  by  the 
deeper  insight  generated  in  those  who 
attended." 

Drunkenness  as  a  Defence 

It  is  planned  to  publish  a  booklet 
containing  the  addresses  given  during 
the  two  days.  Here  is  a  summary  of 
some  of  the  main  points  in  one  of 
them:  the  paper  "Drunkenness  as  a 
Defence",  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  J.  W.  Brooke: 

May  I  please  you  gentlemen,  I 
have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  this 
morning  on  the  defence  of  drunken- 
ness, and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  deal 
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very  briefly  with  that  matter  and  to 
conclude  by  telling  you  something  of 
the  problem  which  the  Courts  have 
with  such  cases  and  the  roles  you  will 
undertake  if  you  appear  in  such  cases. 
The  Criminal  Code,  a  statute  passed 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  defines 
in  its  many  sections  conduct  which  is 
punishable  by  the  State  as  crime.  In 
the  main,  but  there  are  exceptions, 
each  of  the  crimes  has  a  specific  inten- 
tion as  one  of  its  elements.  For 
example,  the  crime  of  theft  is  defined 
as  being  "Every  one  commits  theft 
who  fraudently  and  without  colour  of 
right  takes,  .  .  .  anything  whether 
animate  or  inanimate  with  the  intent 
(a)  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his 
property  etc.",  and  murder  is  defined 
in  one  section.  Section  201  says  that 
"culpable  homicide  is  murder  (a) 
where  the  person  who  causes  the 
death  of  a  human  being  means  to 
cause  his  death  or  means  to  cause 
him  bodily  harm  which  he  knows  is 
likely  to  cause  his  death  and  is  reck- 
less whether  death  ensues  or  not." 
Now  it  is  trite  that  each  element 
of  the  offence  as  defined  by  the  Code 
must  be  proved  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  before  the  offence  is  complete. 
Involuntary  drunkenness  has  always 
been  a  complete  defence  with  allega- 
tion of  criminal  conduct.  However, 
historically,  voluntary  drunkenness 
was  not  a  defence.  Rather,  it  was 
considered  an  aggravation  of  the 
crime.  A  statement  in  Hale's  Pleas 
to  the  Crown  begins  and  concludes 
as  follows: 

"This  vice  doth  deprive  men  of  the  use 
of  reason,  and  puts  them  into  a  perfect 


or  temporary  frenzy  .  .  .  .  :  but  by  the 
laws  of  England,  such  a  person  shall 
have  no  privilege  (by  reason  of)  this 
voluntary  contracted  madness  but  shall 
have  the  same  judgment  as  if  he  were 
in  his  right  senses." 

There  were  exceptions  to  this  strict 
rule  and  in  1920  the  question  of 
drunkenness  as  a  defence  was  settled 
by  a  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  which  three  propositions  were  laid 
down  as  follows: 

( 1 )  that  in  insanity,  whether  produced 
by  drunkenness  or  otherwise  is  a  defence 
to  the  crime  charged  (they  said  that  the 
distinction  between  the  defence  of  in- 
sanity in  the  true  sense,  caused  by  ex- 
cessive drinking,  and  the  defence  of 
drunkenness  which  produces  a  condition 
such  as  the  drunken  man's  mind  be- 
comes incapable  of  forming  a  specific 
intention,  had  been  preserved  in  the 
earlier  cases  .  .  . ) .  If  actual  insanity  in 
fact  supervenes  as  a  result  of  alcoholic 
excess,  it  furnishes  as  complete  an 
answer  to  a  criminal  charge  as  insanity 
induced  by  any  other  cause. 

(2)  Evidence  of  drunkenness  which 
renders  the  accused  incapable  of  form- 
ing "the  specific  intent"  essential  to 
constitute  the  crime  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  with  the  other  facts 
proved  in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  had  this  intent.  (The  key  is  the 
specific  intent. ) 

(3)  Evidence  of  drunkenness  falling 
short  of  a  proved  incapacity  in  the 
accused  to  form  the  intent  necessary  to 
constitute  the  crime,  and  merely  estab- 
lishing that  the  mind  was  affected  by 
drink  so  that  he  more  readily  gave  way 
to  some  violent  passion,  does  not  rebut 
the  presumption  that  a  man  intends  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  act. 

These  propositions  were  adopted  as 
the  law  of  Canada  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  in  one  of  its  judg- 
ments in  1931. 
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Professor  K.  G.  Gray,  moderator,  is  at  the  right.  The  others,  from  left,  are:  Professor 
A.  B.  Stokes,  head  of  the  department  of  psychiatry;  Professor  J.  LI.  J.  Edwards, 
director  of  the  Centre  of  Criminology;  and  E.  P.  Hartt,  Q.C. 


The  defence  of  drunkenness  most 
frequently  relied  upon  is  that  dealt 
with  under  the  second  proposition 
cited  and  it  is  in  this  regard  that  you 
may  be  called  upon  to  testify.  May  I 
say  to  you  at  this  point  that  our 
Courts  rely  very  heavily  upon  you 
gentlemen  and  on  any  opinion  that 
you  may  express.  But  you  must  rea- 
lize that  most  criminal  cases  are  tried 
by   persons    to    whom    actions    speak 


louder  than  words— so  frequently  it 
is  difficult  to  have  opinion  prevail  over 
the  conduct  of  the  accused  unless 
the  opinion  is  carefully,  logically  and 
persuasively  put  forward  against  a 
proper  background  of  evidence.  Per- 
sons trying  these  cases  whether  they 
be  judges  or  jurymen  are  laymen  and 
know  very  little  of  the  scientific  effects 
of  alcohol.  For  example,  in  some  cases, 
evidence  is  that  there  was   a  strong 
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smell  of  alcohol  and  that  the  eyes, 
speech  and  movement  of  the  accused 
were  other  than  normal.  In  these 
cases  members  of  your  profession  and 
scientists  will  testify  that  as  a  result 
of  their  experience  and  experiments, 
the  judgment  and  the  co-ordination 
of  the  man  in  question  was  not  whole. 
In  still  other  circumstances,  there  are 
no  physical  manifestations  such  as  in 
the  previous  example  and  yet  there 
is  positive  evidence  the  accused  con- 
sumed a  very  substantial  quantity  of 
alcohol  and  was  in  an  extreme  state 
of  intoxication  and  as  a  result,  he 
had  no  memory  of  the  events  in 
question.  It  is  probable  that  the  evi- 
dence will  also  reveal  that  there  are 
many  acts  done  by  the  accused  while 
in  this  state  which  appear  to  be  willed 
acts. 

These  phenomena  are  matters 
which  are  best  explained  by  mem- 
bers of  your  profession  and  the  Courts 
look  to  you  for  accurate  guidance  so 
that  the  defence  of  drunkenness 
when  put  forward  may  be  honestly 
advanced  or  properly  denounced  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Other  addresses 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  CD.  Stewart 
spoke  about  privileged  communica- 
tions to  psychiatrists.  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart's  judgment  in  a  recent  case 
aroused  widespread  interest  and  dis- 
cussion. He  held  that  a  psychiatrist 
who  is  giving  evidence  in  court  is  not 
required  to  divulge  information  given 
to  him  by  a  patient. 

E.  P.  Hartt,  Q.C.,  explained  the  law 
about  the   duty   of  a  psychiatrist  to 


report  to  the  police  information  which 
he  received  from  a  patient. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  E.  L.  Haines 
described  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  in  our  adversary  system  of 
justice  with  particular  reference  to 
the  function  of  a  medical  expert  wit- 
ness. 

A  paper  by  Professor  J.  LI.  J. 
Edwards  on  automatism  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  as  it  seemed 
to  open  up  a  new  defence  involving 
psychiatric  evidence  where  the 
accused  is  not  mentally  ill. 

The  principles  applied  in  court  in 
a  case  where  the  validity  of  a  will  is 
disputed  on  the  grounds  of  mental 
illness  of  the  testator  were  explained 
by  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  C.  D. 
Stewart. 

G.  A.  Martin,  Q.C.,  dealt  with  in- 
sanity as  a  defence  and  he  explained 
the  variations  from  the  original 
M'Naghten  Rules  which  have  been 
introduced  into  Canadian  jurispru- 
dence. 

H.  H.  Bull,  Q.C.,  gave  an  outline  of 
the  procedures  which  are  adopted  in 
a  trial  to  determine  whether  an 
accused  person  is  unfit  to  stand  trial 
because  of  mental  illness. 

At  the  dinner  on  March  13,  the 
Hon.  Justice  A.  D.  Kelly,  a  Governor 
of  the  University,  reviewed  work 
going  forward  in  the  Ontario  Mental 
Health  Foundation  of  which  he  is 
the  chairman.  The  Foundation  is  the 
corporation  created  recently  by  the 
Government  of  Ontario  to  deal  with 
improvement  in  facilities  for  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill  and  for  teach- 
ing and  research, 
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The  University  and  the  Courts  (II):  Meticulous  planning 
and  some  hard  work  preceded  the  decision  to  call  a  national 
gathering    to    discuss    problems    and    procedures    in    sentencing 


A  Conference  for  Judges 


Is  I960,  the  University  of  Toronto 
Law  Journal  published  a  paper 
by  J.  LI.  J.  Edwards,  Sir  James 
Dunn  Professor  of  Law  at  Dalhousie 
University,  which  included  this 
observation: 

History  shows  that  Canada  is  little 
different  from  other  English-speaking 
countries  where  the  erroneous  and  per- 
nicious belief  has  long  been  fostered  in 
faculties  of  law  that  the  study  of  crimi- 
nal law  alone  provides  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  phenomena  of  crime  and  all  the 
training  required  to  equip  the  future 
judge  or  magistrate  for  his  duties  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice. 

In  that  same  year  a  Department 
of  Criminology  was  established  at 
Universitv  of  Montreal  (which  now 
offers  a  two-year  postgraduate  course 
leading  to  a  Master's  degree)  and  a 
grant  from  the  Junior  League  of 
Toronto  enabled  Varsity's  School  of 
Social  Work  to  begin  a  special  lecture- 
ship in  corrections. 

In  addition  to  social  work,  at  least 
six  other  Toronto  divisions  had  been 
independently  sponsoring  studies  that 
came  under  the  general  heading  of 
criminology.  These  included  law,  psy- 
chology, medicine— particularly  psy- 
chiatry—political economy,  and  socio- 
logy. In  1963,  an  inter-disciplinary 
committee  chaired  by  Dean  C.  A. 
Wright   recommended    the    establish- 


ment of  a  centre  to  co-ordinate  re- 
search in  all  forms  of  anti-social  beha- 
viour, objectives  in  administration  of 
the  law,  and  methods  of  treatment 
including  punishment,  probation, 
parole,  and  so  forth.  In  addition  to 
working  through  established  academic 
programmes,  the  centre  would  under- 
take independent  studies.  The  door 
was  left  open  for  instruction  to  speci- 
fic groups  by  the  centre  itself. 

The  committee's  report  which  went 
into  some  detail  on  these  and  related 
subjects,  was  accepted.  President 
Claude  Bissell  announced  that  a 
Centre  of  Criminologv  would  be 
established  and  that  Professor 
Edwards  (whom  we  met  in  the  first 
paragraph)  would  be  its  director.  The 
Centre  would  have  a  strong  Council 
of  faculty  members  from  divisions 
with  special  interests  in  aspects  of 
criminologv.  Last  September  Profes- 
sor Edwards  arrived  to  take  up  his 
new  duties  which  included  a  cross- 
appointment  as  professor  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law. 

There  followed  seven  months  of 
silence  on  the  criminology  front.  This 
has  now  proved  to  have  been  a  cloak 
for  intense  activity.  On  April  9,  Pro- 
fessor Edwards  named  the  people 
who  had  agreed  to  serve  as  an  Advi- 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Past  achievements  and  a  promise  for  the  future  attract 
thousands  of  visitors  to  Toronto  this  summer 


Two  Brush-Strokes 
on  a  Large  Canvas 


Universities— to  quote  Dr.  Moffatt  Woodside,  Varsity's  Vice- 
President  (Academic)— are  not  "better"  or  "worse",  one  in 
relation  to  another;  they  are  "different".  They  make  their 
impact  on  their  communities  and  the  world  in  different  ways— and 
over  many  years  a  portrait  of  an  institution  emerges.  This  July,  two 
very  different  groups  of  visitors  will  add  broad  brush-strokes  to  the 
Toronto  canvas. 

First  to  arrive  will  be  several  hundred  scientists  whose  dreams  range 
deep  into  outer  space  and  whose  waking  hours  are  devoted  to  plotting 
the  trails  and  devising  the  vehicles  that  will  take  man  there— and  bring 
him  back.  They  are  coming  to  Toronto  for  a  symposium  on  how  to 
land  a  space-ship  safely  on  Earth.  Their  host  will  be  Varsity's  Institute 
for  Aerospace  Studies,  a  pioneer  of  research  in  this  field. 

The  second  group  will  be  larger— several  thousand  visitors,  including 
experts  in  diabetes,  and  diabetics  from  25  countries.  They  will  com- 
prise the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  International  Diabetes  Federation,  an 
organization  that  has  not  met  in  North  America  before.  Sponsors  will 
be  the  Canadian  Diabetic  Association  and  the  University  of  Toronto. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  are  a  report  on  work  going  forward  at  the 
Aerospace  Institute,  Dr.  Charles  Best's  own  memory  of  how  Insulin 
was  discovered  at  the  University,  and  the  story  of  new  advances  here 
in  the  continuing  war  on  diabetes. 
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VARSITY'S  BARRY  SHERMAN  (  LEFT  )  AND  LLOYD  REID 


Young  Men  of  Aerospace 


While  electronic  computers, 
nuclear  reactors  and  other 
elaborate  tools  and  appara- 
tus are  necessary  adjuncts,  people  are 
the  key  element  in  the  life  of  the 
University— people  who  teach  and 
people  who  learn. 

The  young  men  pictured  above 
graduate  this  year  in  Engineering 
Science  (Aeronautical/Aerospace  op- 
tion). In  New  York  last  year  they 
were  two  of  52  promising  under- 
graduates selected  from  seven  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States, 
for  a  six-weeks  summer  course  by 
the      (U.S.)      National      Aeronautics 


and  Space  Administration.  When 
the  course  ended  there  was  an  exami- 
nation. Lloyd  Reid  came  first  with  an 
average  of  98.  Barry  Sherman  was 
second  with  97.  No  other  A-plus 
marks  were  granted. 

At  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  this 
year,  the  public  will  have  a  chance  to 
penetrate  the  shock-tube  curtain  of 
Varsity's  Institute  for  Aerospace 
Studies.  Some  lighter  equipment  is 
being  moved  from  the  labs  and  other 
procedures  will  be  illustrated  by 
working  displays.  The  exhibition  is 
scheduled  to  open  at  the  end  of  June 
and  will  continue  until  September. 
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Aerospace  Studies 

Gas  So  Hot  It  Becomes 
Electricity  Is  a  Vision 
of  Power  for  Tomorrow 


In  the  indivisible  world  of  engineering  science 
one  thing  leads  to  another.  For  example,  at 
Varsity's  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies,  prac- 
tical research  into  the  ionosphere— the  layer  of 
ionized  gas  through  which  space  vehicles  must  pass 
—called  for  attempts  to  simulate  actual  conditions  in 
the  laboratory.  This  has  led  in  turn  to  study  of  one  of 
the  most  intriguing  theories  of  our  time:  ionized  gas, 
super-heated  gas,  plasma— call  it  what  you  will— may 
become  the  source  of  inexpensive  electrical  energy. 

Electricity  is  generated  by  cutting  a  magnetic 
field,  creating  a  flow  of  electrons  that  can  be  chan- 
nelled into  power  lines.  Today  this  is  accomplished 
by  revolving  an  arm  wound  with  thousands  of  wires 
through  a  fixed  magnetic  field.  The  turbines  that 
perform  this  function  are  operated  by  water  power 
or  steam.  Even  when  nuclear  power  is  used,  steam 
and  turbines  are  the  intermediaries. 

In  an  MHD  (magnetohydrodynamometer)  plant, 
plasma  would  be  fired  between  two  plates  of  a 
magnetic  field  and  the  electrons  would  be  "stripped 
off"  to  create  a  flow  of  electric  power  directly.  But 
first  the  plasma  would  have  to  be  heated  to  at  least 
5,000  degrees  F— and  theoretical  studies  are  being 
made  on  using  temperatures  of  a  million  degrees. 

After  this  operation,  the  plasma,  still  fantastically 
hot,  would  be  fed  into  a  conventional  steam  plant  as 
the  heat  source.  Efficiency  of  65  to  70  per  cent  is 
forecast  for  a  combined  plasma  and  steam  plant 
compared  with  the  present  28  to  32  per  cent. 

Design  of  a  practical  device  to  use  this  hot  and 
rarefied  gas  would  be  a  major  triumph.  We  will  need 
Niagara  Falls  for  a  few  years  more. 
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Photographed  at  the  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies,  the 
light  blue  plasma  jet,  below,  is  running  a  temperature  of 
about  2,000  degrees  F.  It  would  have  to  be  5,000  degrees 
or  better  for  conversion  into  electric  power.  A  big  plasma 
device  in  the  Institute's  new  wing  will  stimulate  this 
research— and  will  also  be  used  to  test  the  theory  that 
plasma  can  produce  usable  power  through  controlled 
fusion.  Speeding  nuclei  of  hydrogen  would  collide,  fuse 
into  one  of  the  isotopes  of  helium,  and  in  the  process 
convert  some  of  their  original  mass  into  energy. 
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We  Shoot  an  Arrow  in  the  Air 


AS     AEROSPACE      SPEEDS      have      not 

f\  yet  been  adopted  by  the  print- 
A.  \.  ing  trades,  this  issue  of  Var- 
sity Graduate  cannot  wait  for  an 
answer  that  may  be  old  hat  to  our 
readers  by  the  time  they  see  it. 

In  April,  engineers  at  the  Institute 
for  Aerospace  Studies  finished  build- 
ing the  instruments  for  an  ionosphere 
probe  that  was  scheduled  to  be 
launched  near  Fort  Churchill  before 
the  end  of  May.  Hopefully  it  would 
send  back  the  first  accurate  reading 
on  pressure  in  the  blanket  of  charged 
ions  and  free-floating  electrons  above 
our  atmosphere.  Educated  guesses  had 
been  made,  but  direct  measurement 
by  the  instruments  designed  at  Varsity 
were  necessaiy. 

Centre  of  interest  for  the  four  staff 
members  on  the  facing  page  is  the 
main  instrument  pack.  This  was  fitted 
into  the  nose-cone  (right)  which  had 


been  built  in  Ottawa  for  Defence  Re- 
search Board.  Next  stop  after  Varsity 
was  the  National  Research  Council 
where  telemetering  devices  were 
added.  Then  came  the  flight  to  Hud- 
son's Bay  where  the  voyager  to  the 
ionosphere  would  be  blasted  on  its 
way  by  a  Canadian  Black  Brant  deco- 
rated with  the  University  of  Toronto 
coat  of  arms.  The  launching  was  to 
be  supervised  by  an  N.R.C.  commit- 
tee acting  for  the  (U.S.)  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Much  fresh  thinking  went  into  the 
design.  For  example,  accuracy  could 
be  prevented  by  rocket  exhaust  slowly 
creeping  forward  to  coat  the  instru- 
ments. To  beat  this,  the  sensitive 
gauge  above  would  be  covered  by 
the  nose-cone's  tip  for  its  100-mile 
journey.  Then,  at  precisely  the  right 
moment,  the  protective  tip  would  be 
blown  away. 
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DEAN  MCLAUGHLIN 


PROFESSORS  GLASS  AND  DELEEl 


Steel  Rips  Like  Paper  in  Aerospac 


Men  of  Aerospace  Studies  bring 
almost  unbelievable  forces, 
speeds  and  temperatures  into  the 
laboratory.  A  hypervelocity  launcher 
builds  up  a  thrust  of  two  million 
pounds  per  square  inch,  fires  a  bullet 
at  40,000  feet  per  second  into  recrea- 
tions of  the  Mars  or  Venus  atmosphere. 
(The  speed  is  realistic  for  interplane- 
tary travel.)  In  the  high  performance 


a   mixture   of  hydrogen, 
oxygen   ruptures    a   dia- 


shock   tube, 

helium    and 

phram  of  quarter-inch  steel  and  sends 

a  shock  wave  crashing  into  a  miniature 

space-ship. 

The  circles  of  torn  steel  are  re- 
minders of  what  might  happen  if  the 
jinnee  ever  got  out  of  the  bottle.  One 
hangs  on  the  office  wall  of  Dr.  R.  R. 
McLaughlin,  Dean  of  Applied  Science 
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DR.  PATTERSON 


PROFESSORS  FRENCH,  RIRNER,  AND  ETKIN 


lock  Tubes 


and  Engineering.  Another  is  the  focal 
point  in  the  photograph  of  the  Direc- 
tor, Dr.  Gordon  Patterson  (seated, 
centre)  and  members  of  his  staff.  The 
Professors  with  him  are  I.  I.  Glass 
and  J.  H.  deLeeuw  (pronounced 
"Delayo"),  and  J.  B.  French,  H.  S. 
Ribner  and  Bernard  Etkin.  Behind 
them  is  "Moon  Landing",  painted  by 
the  Director's  wife. 
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A  Wing  to  Carry  the  Great  Deterrent 
A  Thrust  to  Lift  Us  off  the  Ground 


THE  UNUSUAL  DELTA  WING  of 
Strategic  Air  Command's  B-58 
bomber  is  no  mystery  to  senior  staff  at 
our  Institute.  They  developed  the 
theory  for  its  supersonic  profile— then 
verified  it  in  their  wind  tunnels. 

Students  assigned  to  the  ground- 
cushion  project— on  which  the  Insti- 
tute is  putting  much  emphasis— have 
made  good  use  of  the  low  speed  tun- 
nel, left.  As  a  start,  they  had  to  build 
a  model  plane  (that  would  fly!)  and  a 
track  to  fly  it  on.  See  facing  page.  The 
wings  have  ducts  and  vanes  which 
guide  air  flow  out  through  a  long  slot 
along  the  bottom  edge. 

A  major  study  is  how  to  control 
instability  during  the  change  from 
vertical  lift  to  forward  propulsion. 
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How  Do  You  Steer  in  Space  ? 
How  Do  You  Make  a  Jet  Whisper  ? 


AS  YOUNGER  VETERANS  of  the 
LR.C.A.F.  should  agree,  the  cock- 
pit shown  on  the  facing  page  looks 
like  a  CF-100  simulator.  It  was— once. 
Now  it's  an  earthbound  spaceship,  re- 
programmed  for  imaginary  nights  into 
black  oceans  where  a  craft  will  answer 
to  neither  aileron  nor  rudder. 

The  simulator  in  its  original  state 
was  given  to  the  Institute  for  Aero- 
space Studies  by  the  R.C.A.F.  No-one 


will  even  guess  at  the  man-hours  of 
planning  and  labour  that  have  gone 
into  the  conversion.  Virtually  every 
factor  so  far  discovered  about  space 
travel  has  been  built  into  its  mass  of 
controls  and  instrumentation. 

The  "anechoic  chamber"  seen  on 
this  page  is  a  room  that  swallows 
sound.  This  is  a  centre  for  research 
into  possible  ways  to  control  jet-plane 
noise. 
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In  Aerospace  Studies  It  Is  a  Sho 


Motorists  who  use  the  tunnel  now  being  planned  to 
take  vehicles  under  the  Welland  Canal  will  breathe 
easier  because  of  traffic  studies  thousands  of  feet 
over  their  heads.  The  way  air  moves  around  aircraft  has 
been  applied  to  a  design  for  the  ventilating  system. 

The  basic  principles— demonstrated  by  working  models- 
involve  (a)  an  air  jet  instead  of  a  simple  flow  because  the 
jet  will  pull  with  it  many  times  its  own  volume  of  fresh  air, 
and  (b)  the  tendency  of  these  jets  to  stretch  out  into  a  "jet 
sheet"  and  adhere  to  the  nearest  surface. 

Professor  H.  S.  Ribner  (extreme  left,  above)  was  one  of 
the  Institute's  staff  present  at  a  demonstration.  With  him 
are  A.  E.  Wilson,  of  Gibb,  Underwood  and  McLellan,  con- 
sulting engineers,  and  A.  M.  Toye,  Dept.  of  Highways. 
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imp  from  the  Welland  Tunnel  to  Mars 


Centre:  The  Professor  is  Barry  French.  His  device  dupli- 
cates conditions  in  the  ionosphere  and  in  space. 

Above:  Professor  Bernard  Etkin  with  his  plan  to  help  a 
satellite  quickly  recover  its  equilibrium  after  colliding  with 
a  particle  in  space.  The  stabilizing  rods— two  long,  two 
medium,  two  short— would  dissipate  the  resulting  energy 
through  their  hinges. 

Discussing  these  and  other  projects  recently,  the  Director, 
Dr.  Gordon  Patterson,  remarked,  "When  we  send  a  manned 
probe  to  Mars  it  should  have  wings".  He  was  asked  why. 

"Because  Mars  has  an  atmosphere,"  he  replied.  "Without 
wings  to  bite  into  it,  the  explorer  from  Earth  would  waste 
a  good  three  months  turning  his  space  ship  around  and 
heading  for  home!" 
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A  medical  research  team  at  Toronto  is  following  a  fresh  lead 
that  could  develop  into  an  all-out  attack  on  diabetes  itself 


A  Promising  Approach 
to  the  Study  of  Diabetes 


R.  E.  Haist 


NINETY-FIVE  YEARS  HAVE  PASSED 
since  Paul  Langerhans  dis- 
covered the  tiny  "islands"  in 
the  pancreas  that  bear  his  name  and 
forty-three  have  gone  since  Frederick 
Banting  and  Charles  Best  extracted 
insulin  from  them  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  gave  life  and  hope  to 
diabetics  throughout  the  world.  But  a 
cure  for  diabetes  still  escapes  us  and 
many  aspects  of  the  disease  puzzle 
the  medical  investigator. 

For  example,  it  has  become  evident 
that  diabetes  in  all  individuals  is  not 
the  same.  In  the  juvenile  diabetic,  a 
gross  lack  of  properly  working  islets 
of  Langerhans  seems  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  condition,  but  in  many  adult 
diabetics,  the  islets  do  not  appear  to 
be  grossly  defective  and  yet  diabetes 
is  present  and  persists.  It  is  obvious 
then  that  much  has  yet  to  be  learned 
about  the  nature  of  diabetes,  particu- 
larly of  that  which  has  its  onset  in 
adult  life. 

Because  the  islets  of  Langerhans 
make  and  secrete  insulin,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  great  deal  of  work  has 
centred  around  these  structures  and 
that  much  has  been  done  to  discover 
what  factors  influence  their  growth 
and    new    formation.     These    many 


attempts  to  increase  the  insulin-pro- 
ducing tissue  have  been  made  with 
the  reasonable  hope  that,  if  this  can 
also  be  done  in  the  diabetic,  by  pro- 
viding the  patient  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  islet  tissue,  the  condition 
of  diabetes  might  be  cured  rather 
than  ameliorated.  So  far  this  line  of 
approach  has  been  disappointing. 
Recently  there  has  been  a  great  surge 
of  interest  in  the  control  of  the  syn- 
thesis and  secretion  of  insulin  in  the 
body.  The  information  is  still  rather 
meager  and  not  too  definite  but  there 
is  promise  that  more  will  soon  be 
available. 

In  the  adult  human  diabetic  it  is 
possible  that  some  abnormality  in 
insulin  secretion  is  present  but  there 
is  also  the  possibility  that  the  primary 
defect  is  not  in  the  ability  of  the  pan- 
creas to  make  and  secrete  insulin  but 
rather  that  the  insulin  that  is  secreted 
is  not  normal  or  that  there  is  some 
peculiarity  in  the  way  in  which  insu- 
lin is  carried  in  the  blood  or  in  the 
ability  of  the  tissues  to  use  it. 

In  order  to  answer  some  of  the 
important  questions  relating  to  dia- 
betes it  is  necessary  to  find  out  more 
about  the  factors  influencing  the  syn- 
thesis and  secretion  of  insulin  by  the 
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THE  AUTHOR  of  the  article  that  began  on  the  facing  page,  Dr.  R.  E.  Haist,  is  seen 
at  left.  He  is  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Professor  in 
the  Banting  and  Best  Department  of  Medical  Research.  With  him  in  the  photograph 
are  Dr.  Boniface  J.  Lin,  Dr.  J.  K.  Davidson,  and  Miss  Judith  A.  Quinlan  who  is 
working  toward  her  Master's  degree. 


islet  cells  and  to  learn  how  these 
activities  are  normally  regulated.  It  is 
important  also  to  know  how  the  insu- 
lin, after  it  has  been  secreted,  is 
carried  in  the  blood  and  what  factors 
influence  that  carriage,  as  well  as 
what  things  can  affect  the  removal  of 
insulin  from  the  blood  or  can  alter  its 
use  by  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Until 
recently  these  studies  have  been 
limited  by  inadequacy  of  the  methods 
used  in  assessing  the  activities. 


One  way  of  finding  out  more  about 
the  secretion  of  insulin  and  its  carriage 
in  blood  has  been  by  measuring 
changes  in  the  level  of  insulin  in 
blood.  Several  different  means  of 
doing  this  have  been  devised;  one 
makes  use  of  the  effect  of  insulin  on 
fatty  tissues,  another  involves  the  im- 
munological properties  of  insulin  and 
a  third  uses  the  changes  brought 
about  by  insulin  in  certain  muscles  of 
the  rat  or  mouse.  Unfortunately  these 
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different  procedures  have  yielded 
different  values  for  the  insulin  levels 
in  blood  and  the  information  is  now 
confused.  Part  of  this  confusion  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  insulin  is  present  in 
the  blood  in  more  than  one  form. 

From  the  work  that  has  been  done 
already  it  seems  evident  that  the  insu- 
lin of  the  liquid  portion  of  blood  is  in 
two  main  forms,  one  which  is  active 
normally  in  untreated  samples  and  a 
much  greater  amount  that  normally 
is  not  active  but  can  be  made  active 
by  treating  the  samples  with  acidified 
alcohol.  This  fact  has  been  con- 
vincingly demonstrated  by  Dr.  Peter 
Moloney  working  in  the  Connaught 
Laboratories  at  this  University,  and 
more  recently  by  Dr.  John  K.  David- 
son, working  in  my  laboratory.  Dr. 
Davidson,  an  outstanding  young  clini- 
cian from  Columbus,  Georgia,  who 
came  to  Toronto  to  work  on  diabetes, 
has  developed  a  method  for  treating 
blood  serum  that  makes  the  inactive 
insulin  of  blood  become  active  and 
hence  permits  the  measurement  of  the 
total  amount  of  insulin  present.  One 
virtue  of  this  method  is  that  it  uses 
very  small  quantities  of  blood  and 
another  is  that  the  insulin  activity 
obtained  is  sufficiently  great  that  a 
statistically  valid  assay  procedure  can 
be  used  for  its  measurement.  With  a 
good  procedure  for  estimating  the 
insulin  of  blood  it  now  becomes  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  changes  in 
insulin  level  under  a  variety  of  clini- 
cal and  experimental  conditions  and 
to  gain  much  more  information  about 
the  insulin  of  blood,  its  disappearance 
from  blood,  and  its  secretion  by  the 


pancreas.  In  addition,  by  investigating 
the  changes  in  pancreatic  insulin  and 
by  the  use  of  certain  modern  histologi- 
cal and  biochemical  techniques  it  is 
possible  to  find  out  more  about  how 
the  synthesis  of  insulin  in  the  pan- 
creatic islet  is  regulated. 

Studies  of  the  type  mentioned 
require  a  team  of  investigators  in 
order  that  they  be  carried  out  care- 
fully and  expeditiously.  In  our  group 
Dr.  Murray  Ashworth,  a  graduate  in 
Medicine  from  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  Dr.  Boniface  Lin,  a 
graduate  in  Medicine  from  Taiwan 
University  conduct  many  of  the 
experiments.  A  great  deal  of  assistance 
is  given  also  by  other  colleagues  in 
the  Charles  H.  Best  Institute,  Dr.  A. 
M.  Rappaport,  Dr.  John  Logotheto- 
poulos,  Dr.  D.  W.  Clarke  and  others 
who  add  their  special  skills  to  the 
investigations  and  make  possible  more 
rapid  progress  toward  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 

By  learning  more  about  the  syn- 
thesis and  secretion  of  insulin,  its 
carriage  in  blood  and  its  removal  from 
blood,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
disease,  diabetes,  will  be  obtained.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  studies  of  this 
kind  may  lead  to  means  for  the  earlier 
detection  of  diabetes,  to  better  control 
or  even  to  prevention  or  cure  of  the 
condition.  Perhaps  the  greatest  frus- 
tration in  the  work  lies  in  the  large 
difference  between  the  speed  with 
which  ideas  come  and  the  rate  at 
which  experiments  can  be  completed. 
However,  there  is  no  lack  of  stimula- 
tion, interest,  and  genuine  pleasure 
in  the  quest. 
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Dr.  Charles  H.  Best  today 
— and  with  Sir  Frederick 
Banting  on  the  roof  of  the 
Medical  Building  in  1921 
with  one  of  the  first  dogs 
they     rescued     with     insulin 


How  We  Discovered  Insulin 


Charles  H.  Best  as  told  to  J.  D.  Ratcliff 
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The  man  who  came  into  the 
laboratory  the  morning  of  May 
16,  1921,  didn't  look  like  a 
medical  immortal.  Few  do  at  age  29. 
Dr.  Frederick  Banting  looked  more 
like  a  farmer— powerful,  with  slightly 
stooped  shoulders,  blue-green  eyes, 
big  nose  and  jutting,  stubborn  chin. 
His  voice,  halting,  quiet,  betrayed  an 
inborn  shyness. 

"Let's  get  started,  Mr.  Best,"  he 
said.  "We  really  haven't  much  time." 
What  an  understatement!  He  had 
asked  the  University  of  Toronto  for 
the  use  of  a  laboratory  for  eight  weeks, 
for  ten  dogs,  and  for  the  help  of  some- 
one who  knew  chemistry  and  physio- 
logy. The  money  value  of  his  modest 
request  was  at  most  $100.  With  this 
he  thought  he  could  conquer  a  disease 


that  had  always  baffled  medical  men: 
the  merciless  killer,  diabetes! 

"You  read  French,  don't  you?" 
Banting  asked.  I  did.  "Let's  go  to  the 
library  then,"  he  said,  "and  look  up 
how  a  Frenchman  named  Hedon  took 
a  pancreas  out  of  a  dog." 

That  was  the  beginning. 

We  both  knew  the  horror  of  dia- 
betes—described by  a  Greek  physician 
2,000  years  earlier  as  "a  disease  in 
which  the  flesh  melts  away  and  is 
siphoned  off  in  the  urine."  Somehow 
the  bodies  of  stricken  people  stopped 
burning  sugar  into  energy.  Instead  their 
bodies  turned  cannibal,  consuming 
stored  fats  and  proteins.  There  was 
always  unquenchable  thirst— victims 
often  drinking  several  gallons  of  water 
a  day  while  losing  a  like  amount  of 
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sugary  urine.  And  their  appetite  was 
ravenous.  The  only  treatment  was  a 
rigid  diet  designed  to  correct  the 
patients'  disrupted  chemical  balance. 
Severely  stricken  victims  were  offered 
a  grim  choice:  eat  well  today  and  die 
tomorrow,  or  cut  down  to  a  few  hun- 
dred calories  a  day  and  linger  for  a 
while  in  weary  befuddlement. 

The  world  would  have  considered 
us  a  most  unlikely  pair  to  match  wits 
with  this  killer.  I  was  a  22-year-old 
graduate  student,  working  for  my 
masters'  degree  in  physiology  and  bio- 
chemistry. Banting's  experience  in 
research  was  virtually  nil.  At  his 
family's  urging  he  had  started  out  to 
study  for  the  Methodist  ministry.  But, 
a  halting  speaker,  he  changed  to 
medicine.  He  had  been  an  average 
student. 

After  serving  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
Canadian  Army  in  World  War  I,  and 
winning  the  Military  Cross  for 
bravery,  he  set  up  practice  as  an 
orthopedic  surgeon  in  London,  Ont. 
He  waited  for  patients  who  never 
came.  One  month  his  income  was 
four  dollars.  His  fiancee  could  see  little 
future  in  this,  and  they  parted. 

Now  this  man  was  staking  all  his 
meager  resources  on  his  hunch  that 
he  could  cure  the  sugar  sickness.  He 
gave  up  his  little  practice,  sold  his 
office  furniture,  books,  instruments, 
everything.  Banting  couldn't  afford 
another  failure. 

It  was  known  that  the  pancreas— 
a  pale-yellow,  pollywog-shaped  ab- 
dominal organ  that  produces  diges- 
tive juices— was  somehow  involved  in 
this  disease.  In  1889  Oskar  Minkow- 


ski in  Germany  had  removed  a  dog's 
pancreas,  mainly  to  see  if  the  animal 
could  get  along  without  it.  Next  day 
he  noted  flies  clustered  around 
puddles  of  the  dog's  urine.  The  urine 
was  sugary;  the  dog,  in  normal  health 
the  day  before,  now  had  diabetes. 

Did  pancreatic  juices,  then,  contain 
a  factor  that  normally  regulates  the 
metabolism  of  sugars?  To  test  the  idea, 
research  men  tied  off  the  ducts  that 
carry  these  juices  to  the  intestine. 
When  dogs  got  this  surgery,  then- 
pancreases  shrivelled  and  degener- 
ated—but they  did  not  get  diabetes! 
The  shrivelled  organs,  unable  to  send 
digestive  secretions  to  the  intestines, 
were  still  producing  the  antidiabetic 
factor. 

But,  if  it  wasn't  in  the  pancreatic 
juices,  where  was  it? 

Attention  shifted  to  the  thousands 
of  mysterious  little  "islet"  cells  scat- 
tered through  the  pancreas  and  sur- 
rounded by  tiny  capillaries.  Did  they 
secrete  some  "X"  stuff,  perhaps  a 
hormone  that  regulated  the  burning 
of  sugar?  And  did  they  empty  it,  then, 
not  into  the  intestine  but  into  the 
bloodstream?  Several  research  men 
had  suggested  as  much  and  had  gone 
hunting  for  the  elusive  hormone.  But 
all  had  come  home  with  empty  game 
bags.  Now  it  was  our  turn. 

"Maybe  it's  this  way,  Mr.  Best," 
Banting  said— not  for  several  days 
would  we  become  Fred  and  Charley. 
"Maybe  when  the  researchers  remove 
a  healthy  pancreas  and  grind  it  up 
to  extract  this  X  stuff,  enzymes  in  the 
digestive  juice  mix  with  the  X  stuff 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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The   ever-growing   Division   of   University   Extension    and 
new    courses    in    Graduate    Studies    swell    our    population 


The  University  Begins 
Its  Biggest  Summer 


Summer  people  and  night  people  and  people  far  away  who  struggle  with 
correspondence  courses  make  up  most  of  the  world  known  as  the 
Division  of  University  Extension.  We  have  encountered  some  of  them 
in  this  magazine  during  the  last  year  or  two— those  who  study  theatre  with 
Robert  Gill  and  those  who  go  to  the  Island  of  St.  Pierre  to  study  French 
with  Professor  C.  H.  Parsons.  Now  we  will  meet  others.  Overleaf  the  award  of 
the  University's  highest  honour  to  an  Extension  graduate  is  reported.  Several 
pages  illustrating  some  of  Extension's  summer  activities  on  campus— extra- 
curricular for  the  most  part— follow. 

This  will  be  the  University's  biggest  summer  so  far.  Extension  will  have 
1,800  daytime  students  working  towards  the  B. A. —about  200  more  than 
last  year.  For  the  first  time  evening  classes  twice  a  week  will  enable  those 
with  the  energy  to  take  an  extra  subject.  Another  new  evening  course,  a 
workshop  on  radio  and  television  writing,  will  have  15  sessions  in  July. 
Familiar  courses,  including  instruction  for  vocational  teachers  and  oral 
English  for  University  students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  will 
be  repeated. 

In  addition  to  Extension,  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  will  be  well  repre- 
sented by  graduate  students— those  taking  the  new  degree  courses  offered  by 
seven  departments  in  Division  I  and  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  from  Division 
II  who,  as  usual,  will  be  devoting  the  summer  to  their  research  projects. 

Add  the  scores  of  music  teachers  who  will  be  studying  the  Orff  Method 
in  the  Faculty  of  Music.  Add  the  thousands  enrolled  in  teacher-training  courses 
at  Ontario  College  of  Education. 

Seven  thousand  is  a  modest  forecast  for  the  summer  population. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa, 
crowns  three  earned  in  University  Extension 


Last  year  the  University  honoured  James  Richard  Henry  Morgan,  a  distinguished 
son,  by  conferring  on  him  an  LL.D.  degree  to  add  to  his  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  B.Paed., 
all  three  earned  as  an  Extension  student  while  teaching  school.  At  the  time  of  this 
honour  Dr.  Morgan  was  ending  a  14-year  period  as  Superintendent  of  Toronto 
Secondary  Schools.  He  is  now  Director  of  the  new  Ontario  Curriculum  Institute 
which  is  examining  curricula  at  elementary,  secondary  and  university  levels.  Above 
he  walks  with  President  Claude  Bissell  to  Convocation  Hall  where  the  Chancellor, 
Dr.  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  confers  the  degree,  right. 
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DR.  MORGAN  ADDRESSING  CONVOCATION 

Sharp  file  of  experience 
has  a  very  real  value  .  .  • 

In  honouring  Mr.  Morgan  today  [Dr. 
Morgan's  citation  read]  the  University  is 
anxious  to  give  public  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  he  has  been  fighting 
the  same  kind  of  battle  in  which  the  University 
is  itself  engaged.  That  battle  is  for  the  welfare 
of  all  students,  whatever  their  individual  poten- 
tialities, and  for  all  teachers,  whatever  form 
their  ambitions  for  self -improvement  may  take. 

Dr.  Morgan,  addressing  Convocation  after 
the  degree  had  been  conferred,  said  in  part: 

I  commend  in  the  highest  possible  terms 
the  work  of  the  Extension  Division  under 
whose  benevolent  aegis  I  gained  most  of  my 
University  experience.  .  .  .  The  enriching  expe- 
rience of  campus  life  weighs  heavily  on  the 
side  of  the  intramural  student  but  a  very  real 
value  accrues  from  the  sharp  file  of  experience 
that  the  extramural  student  brings  to  bear  on 
his  academic  studies.  .  .  .  Perhaps  my  grati- 
tude for  all  this  university  has  meant  to  me  is 
best  expressed  in  the  simple  statement  that 
I  would  covet  for  others  the  opportunities 
which  its  Extension  Division  afforded  me. 
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The  Convocation  Hall  of  Extension  students  taking  summer  courses  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  Hall  dressed  for  a  degree-granting  convocation,  above.  As  the  photograph  below 
demonstrates,  spit  and  polish,  academic  gowns,  and  procedures  unchanged  for 
generations  give  way  to  summer  frocks,  shirt-sleeves,  complete  informality. 
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.  but  for  teaching  sisters  the  rules  don't  change 
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There  was  a  time  when  Varsity  offered  summer  students 
work  but  no  play.  Without  the  extra-curricular  fun  of 
winter  it  didn't  seem  like  a  real  university.  But  that 
was  yesterday.  Now  summer  students  in  their  thousands 
recharge  batteries  under  agreeable  circumstances. 
Songs  around  a  campfire?  Perhaps  not— but  there  is 
music,  the  kind  you  make  yourself  and  the  kind  others 
have  made  for  you.  As  acceptable  substitutes  for 
Muskoka  lakes,  there  are  the  Hart  House  and  Benson 
Building  pools. 


For  non-dancers  and  rather-not  dancers  among  the  summer  students,  there  are 
cards.  For  would-be  dancers  and  dancers  who  want  to  learn  new  steps  there  are 
classes.  And  for  those  with  the  will  and  the  know-how  there  is  the  beat— and 
elbow-room. 

So  ends  Bob  Lansdale's  portfolio  of  pictures  on  this  particular  theme— but  not  the 
list  of  activities  available.  Summer  students,  like  those  in  the  winter  session,  are 
in  the  agreeable  (if  slightly  hazardous)  position  of  deciding  for  themselves  the 
work-play  ratio  that  will  bring  the  best  results. 
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MRS.  FARMER,  U.C. 
ALUMNAE  PRESIDENT 


The  Revolutio 


Whoever  suggested  "Explod- 
ing World"  as  the  title  for 
the  University  College  Alum- 
nae symposium  in  March  was  not  far 
off  the  mark.  There  was  an  explosive 
quality  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
sponsors.  Add  a  heady  brew  of  topics 
—food  and  drug  control,  the  country's 
fiscal  policy,  urbanization  problems, 
Russia  and  China.  Then  add  a  respon- 
sive audience  of  nearly  300  men  and 
women,  a  generous  dollop  of  College 
spirit,   and  stir. 

"Revolution  might  be  a  better  word 
than  explosion,"  suggested  Ben  W. 
Ball,  president  of  the  U.C.  men. 
"There  has  been  a  complete  change- 
truly  a  revolutionary  change— in  the 
pattern  of  alumni  thinking  since  the 
war.  And  nothing  could  point  this  up 
more  than  the  show  the  ladies  put 
on.  It  was  a  fabulous  performance.  It 
staggers  me  to  think  of  the  brain- 
power on  those  panels." 

Mr.  Ball  said  there  would  always 
be  a  place  for  nostalgia  at  alumni 
gatherings.  He  was  sure  he  would 
always  enjoy  sitting  in  the  stands  and 
cheering  for  the  Blues  on  a  crisp 
autumn  afternoon.  But  pink  teas  and 
back-slapping  reunions  have  lost 
much  of  their  appeal.  At  Varsity,  and 


at  other  universities,  too,  they  are 
being  pushed  into  the  shade  as  alumni, 
with  mounting  excitement,  respond  to 
the   appeal   of   continuing   education. 

"We  hear  about  the  main  body  of 
knowledge  doubling  every  ten  years 
or  so,"  he  continued.  "What  a  frighten- 
ing idea  that  is!  More  and  more  of  us 
are  realizing  that  the  world  will  pass 
us  by  if  we  don't  reach  out  and  get 
something  for  the  mind.  Where  better 
can  we  do  this  than  at  our  own  uni- 
versity?" 

As  signs  of  the  times,  Mr.  Ball 
mentioned  Alumni  College  ( scheduled 
for  June  6  this  year)  and— in  his  own 
College— increased  interest  by  both 
men  and  women  in  alumni  organiza- 
tion. This  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  both  Alumni  and  Alumnae 
produced  newsletters.  There  is  grow- 
ing support  for  the  Varsity  Fund  and 
the  many  projects  it  nourishes. 

"Events  like  Exploding  World  don't 
just  happen,"  Mr.  Ball  concluded. 
"Behind  them  are  strong  organizations 
and  a  terrific  amount  of  staff  work.  I 
hope  the  U.C.  men  will  do  something 
like  it  soon.  But  we  will  have  to  pull 
out  all  the  stops  if  we  hope  to  match 
this  achievement  by  the  girls  we  went 
to  school  with." 
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Something  for  the  mind:  the  only  role  left  for  pink 
tea  these  days  is  to  serve  as  the  subject  for  a  symposium 


i  Alumni  Activities 


The  luncheon  address  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House  was  given  by  Robert  B.  Bryce, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Finance  and  Receiver  General  of  Canada,  right.  (He  has  the 
added  distinction  of  being  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Farmer,  facing  page, 
University  College  Alumnae  president).  With  Mr.  Bryce  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  W. 
Ball  and,  at  left,  George  T.  N.  Woodrooffe.  Mr.  Ball  is  president  and  Mr.  Woodrooffe 
a  member  of  executive  committee  of  University  College  Alumni.  {Continued  overleaf) 
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Professor  W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson,  Professor  of  Chinese,  left,  led  a  panel  that  included 
Professor  Gordon  Skilling,  J.  J.  Gerson,  and  Dr.  Makato  Ueda.  With  him  are 
Mrs.  Ruth  Martin,  U.C.  Alumnae  past  president,  and  Dr.  Claude  Bissell. 


The  panel  on  Controls  in  Foods,  Drugs  and  Pesticides  was  led  by  Dr.  J.  K.  W.  Fergu- 
son, right,  Director  of  Connaught  Medical  Research  Laboratories.  Joining  in  this 
many-sided  discussion  were  Dr.  C.  A.  Morell,  left,  head  of  the  Food  &  Drug 
Directorate  at  Ottawa,  Professor  E.  A.  Sellers,  centre,  Dean  F.  Norman  Hughes, 
Professor  H.  W.  Goble,  Dr.  John  O.  Godden,  and  Dr.  E.  Mastromatteo. 

Dr.  S.  D.  Clark,  Professor  of  Sociology,  led  a  third  panel  on  problems  of  Urbaniza- 
tion. The  other  members  were  Professor  J.  B.  Milner  (Law),  Professor  D.  P.  Kerr 
(Geography),  and  Professor  O.  Hall  (Sociology). 
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ARTIST  APE  AS  CROWD-MASTER 

sheila  watson,  Department  of  English,  University  of  Alberta 

Long  before  managerial  society  became  vocally  interested  in  the  corporate 
image  Wyndham  Lewis  had  explored  in  detail  its  function  as  mask.  He  had 
observed,  too,  the  vulgarization  or  calculated  exploitation  of  such  images  by 
a  class  of  men  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  crowd-masters.  Figures  like  the 
Bailiff  of  The  Childermass  with  his  "beaked  heavy  shining  mask"  anaesthetized 
to  the  eyes  with  "the  lymph  of  bottomless  obtuseness",  Zagreus  of  The  Apes 
of  God  in  his  russet  half -mask  which  gave  him  the  personality  of  the  commedia 
del  arte  and  his  allusive  disguise  which  turned  him  into  the  figure  of  a  com- 
posite clown,  and  the  small  anomalous  Hardcaster  from  The  Revenge  for  Love, 
his  face  finally  contorted  into  the  "mask  of  the  injured  party  (model  for 
militant  agents  in  distress)"  are  instances  of  such  figures.  Each  masks  himself 
for  action  in  some  cliche  or  in  some  pastiche  of  images  taken  from  a  common 
stock. 

The  Bailiff  himself  defines  the  corporate  image  tersely  when  he  says:  "Le 
mob  c'est  moi."  Yeats,  who  turned  his  attention  to  this  figure,  did  not  hesitate 
to  classify  the  Bailiff  as  a  man  of  his  own  twenty-sixth  phase,  "the  multiple 
man  also  called  the  hunchback"  whose  "true  mask"  is  "self-exaggeration"  and 
whose  "false  mask"  is  "self-abandonment".  The  type  represents  embodiments 
which  lacking  instruments  for  self  expression  substitute  a  simulacrum  of 
self-expression. 

When  Yeats  first  published  A  Vision  he  thought  one  "must  create  this  type 
of  figure  from  the  symbols  without  the  help  of  experience"  since  it  was  still 
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difficult  to  find  examples  of  this  phase.  Lewis  had,  however,  already  noted  the 
emergence  of  the  type  in  Marinetti  and  the  Futurists  at  whose  activities  he 
looked  askance  although  he  recognized  and  admired  certain  of  their  technical 
achievements.  In  their  programme  he  saw  the  expression  of  a  desire  to  turn 
the  world  into  an  extension  of  the  self.  "Futurism  and  identification  with  the 
crowd,"  he  warned,  "is  a  vast  hypocrisy." 

Already  in  Mon  coeur  mis  a  nu  Baudelaire  had  pointed  to  the  figure  of  the 
anti-artist  who  was  to  become  the  Bailiff.  The  great  glory  of  Napoleon  III,  he 
said,  will  be  that  he  proved  that  the  first  person  who  got  hold  of  the  telegraph 
and  a  national  printing  press  could  rule  a  great  nation.  "Those  people  are 
imbeciles,"  he  said,  "who  believe  that  such  things  can  be  done  without  the 
consent  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Dictators  are  servants  of  the  people — and  fame  is 
the  adaption  of  the  spirit  to  national  folly."  Far  greater  than  the  power  which 
the  dictator  can  exercise  in  the  selective  capacity  of  "redacteur  en  chef"  is  his 
direct  access  to  what  Pound  calls  "the  tale  of  the  tribe". 

Sean  O'Hara,  the  organizer  in  The  Revenge  for  Love  listens  carefully  to  the 
voice  that  bawls  at  him  over  the  telephone  "out  of  the  neanC  rather  "as  an 
intelligent  man  picks  up  a  newspaper  .  .  .  endeavouring,  perhaps,  to  discover 
(if  it  is  his  business  to  understand  such  things)  what  motive  the  words  conceal: 
not  at  all  what  facts,  of  course,  it  has  been  sought  to  convey,  but  what  facts 
it  has  been  intended  to  reduce  to  a  deliquium."  His  constant  concern  besides 
is  to  identify  himself  with  the  tribe  "all  the  inflections  of  whose  homely  voice 
he  made  his  constant  study".  "Had  he  been  with  Harold  Hardrada  in  Sicily," 
Lewis  said,  "it  would  have  been  his  brain  that  would  have  dispatched  the 
Varangian  fowlers  to  catch  the  small  birds  that  flew  out  of  the  besieged  town 
every  day  to  the  forests,  and  to  attach  smouldering  wax  vestas  to  their  legs, 
that  they  might  fire  the  thatches  where  they  nested,  and  so  smoke  out  the 
obstinate  inhabitants.  The  malice  of  his  bitterness  against  man — the  ready 
access  of  his  outcast  mind  to  the  planes  upon  which  small  creatures  have  their 
being — would  have  led  him  to  this  device,  and  given  him  the  standing  of 
a  magician." 

Baudelaire,  Eliot  maintained,  had  as  a  poet  by  raising  images  of  the 
common  life  and  the  life  of  the  metropolis  to  "first  intensity"  created  "a  mode 
of  release  and  expression"  for  other  men.  Lewis,  among  contemporary  writers, 
perhaps  best  showed  his  age  by  reflecting  in  its  mythologies  the  inadequacy 
of  the  "modes  of  release"  which  had  been  created  for  that  "dense  abstraction 
Mankind". 

Penhale  of  The  Vulgar  Streak,  for  instance,  coming  from  the  "dark  tongue 
tied  multitude"  and  "pupped  a  few  feet  above  one  of  the  dirtiest  gutters  of 
Poplar"  as  he  says,  can  mask  himself  only  by  cultivating  a  b.b.c.  voice  and 
outfitting  himself  with  bogus  money  in  Savile  Row  and  the  Burlington  Arcade. 
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His  sisters,  who  remain  in  the  slums,  sit  after  their  father's  funeral  in  "pasty 
masks  . . .  like  a  wax-work  of  a  mid- Victorian  print". 

Contemporary  plastic  techniques  had  been  turned  also,  Lewis  noted,  to 
contemporary  advantage.  When  Satterthwaite  turns  up  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  outside  the  Bailiff's  camp  he  is  a  collage  of  knee-cords,  football  stogies, 
tasselled  golf  stockings,  a  Fair  Isle  jumper,  a  frogged  mess  jacket,  a  Mons  Star, 
a  Rugby  cap  the  tinsel  rusted,  of  out-size,  canted  forward  over  his  fat  gold 
Flaxman  curls.  He  has  objected,  he  says,  to  the  items  selected  by  the  Bailiff, 
but  the  Bailiff,  he  reports,  only  seemed  amused.  So  the  corporate  image  of  a 
certain  class  is  pieced  together  from  fragments  by  eclectic  and  speculative 
agility. 

In  his  description  of  Lady  Fredigonde  Follett  in  The  Apes  of  God,  Lewis 
suggested  how  the  corporate  image  of  a  period  is  constructed  in  much  the  same 
way.  As  she  first  appears  Fredigonde  is  seen  as  an  abstract  lay-figure  "trapezoid 
in  profile — an  indoor  model  of  the  Maya  Pyramid".  As  she  appears  at  the  end 
of  the  Prologue  she  is,  like  Satters,  a  history  of  sentiment — a  collage  of  selected 
symbols:  "The  manufacture  of  olivets,  the  Clapham  Sect,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer — Stanley  and  Crescenda — Valentines  with  their  faded  lenten  doggerel, 
obventions  for  mortuary  pomp,  clematis  vitalba  'the  traveller's  joy,'  oleographs 
of  Ophelia — Christian  striding  through  vanity  fair,  vademecums,  lockets  and 
church-hassocks — cockatoos,  Japanese  lacquers,  curry  and  Port  Wine — Linley 
Sambourne,  dropping  the  pilot — Douglas  Jerrold  and  love's-old-sweet-song." 

The  almost  inexhaustible  stock-pile  of  visual  reproductions  endowed  with 
all  the  spatial  poverty  conferred  by  the  medium  of  photography  provided 
extra  components  for  the  construction  of  new  models  out  of  the  tribal  album. 
The  Hyperidean  crowd  in  The  Childermass  rush  about  like  two  dimensional 
film  figures  in  garments  which  are  not  even  archeologically  above  reproach, 
but  the  Bailiff,  who  has  no  taste  for  "Classical  man"  and  is  himself  decked  out 
like  an  oriental  potentate,  declares  that  he  is  "conjuror"  for  the  public 
"conceit".  "I  will  show  them,"  he  says,  "who  is  mob  and  who  is  not." 

The  de  Goncourt  brothers,  who  gave  popular  currency  to  the  belief  that  the 
image  of  an  age  emerges  from  the  piecing  together  of  private  documents  and 
letters  and  that  their  own  contemporaries  would  appear  as  living  realities  before 
the  eyes  of  posterity  if  they  could  capture  the  conversation,  the  gesture  and 
the  most  trifling  manifestations  of  passion  in  their  own  private  record  drew  up 
their  own  bill  of  exclusion.  Rejecting  Murger's  "opinionated  belief  that  every- 
one has  talent"  they  recorded  with  apparent  satisfaction  in  their  journal  the 
story  of  a  certain  Beauvoir  who,  coming  home  late  at  night  in  a  drunken  state, 
forced  his  servant  who  had  displeased  him  to  search  through  the  volumes  of 
the  Biographie  Universelle  for  a  reference  to  his  own  name. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  suitable  irony  in  the  lines  from  Pru frock:  "There  will 
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be  time,  there  will  be  time/To  prepare  a  face  to  meet  the  faces  that  you 
meet.  .  ."  and  an  even  more  ambiguous  suggestion  in  the  words  which  Stephen 
Dedalus  speaks  in  Ulysses:  "You  may  suspect  that  I  may  be  important  because 
I  belong  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Patrice  called  Ireland  for  short.  .  .  .  But  I 
suspect  Ireland  may  be  important  because  it  belongs  to  me." 

Wherever  Spengler's  reflections  on  the  "physiognomy"  of  various  cultures 
leaves  traces  of  its  influence  there  is  talk  about  the  projecting  of  corporate 
images.  Like  the  expressionist  artist  whom  it  apes  his  Zeitgeist  creates  a 
I  "self  contained  form  world"  [eine  in  sich  geschlossene  Formenwelt]  "from 
inner  necessity"  [von  innerer  Notwendigkeit].  The  directed  projects  itself  on  the 
alien  or  takes  possession  of  the  space  in  or  through  which  it  attempts  to 
actualize  itself. 

From  the  endless  data  which  he  collected  and  examined  in  books  like  The 
Doom  of  Youth,  Paleface,  The  Dithyrambic  Spectator  and  the  Diabolic  Prin- 
ciple and  one  of  his  last  books  The  Writer  and  the  Absolute  in  which  he 
examined  the  reasons  for  the  creation  of  the  existential  mask  which  appears  in 
full  plasticity  on  the  shoulders  of  Augustine  Card  in  The  Red  Priest,  Lewis 
understood  quite  well  that  Baudelaire's  theory  is  closer  to  the  facts  of  experi- 
ence. That  the  artist  was  always  in  danger  of  assuming  the  ape-like  mask  of 
the  crowd-master,  and  playing  his  role,  he  is  constantly  aware.  Indeed  in  the 
final  book  of  The  Human  Age  he  observes  that  Sammael,  the  great  crowd- 
master  who  finally  dismisses  the  Bailiff,  is  dressed  in  a  deliberately  clerical 
disguise  which  recalls  Baudelaire. 


ESKIMO  MASKS:  The  Audience  as  Artist 

Edmund  carpenter,  Chairman,  Department  of  Anthropology, 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 

There  is  a  popular  type  of  joke  in  which  the  subject  goes  through  a  terrifically 
strenuous  effort  only  to  find  that  the  object  of  his  labours  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  effort. 

For  six  years  I  have  played  the  lead  in  such  a  comedy,  climbing  successive 
"wrong  mountains",  with  the  right  mountain  always  in  view.  The  right 
mountain,  in  this  case,  is  a  film  presenting  Eskimo  masks,  creating  in  a  modern 
audience  an  effect  corresponding  to  what  was  felt  by  the  Eskimo.  The  problem 
arises  from  the  nature  of  film  equipment  and  its  use. 
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We  make  machines  in  our  own  image.  They  are  not  neutral  instruments,  but 
extensions  of  ourselves,  with  our  biases,  our  ways  of  perceiving  and  responding. 
The  standard  movie  camera  is  designed  and  used  with  all  the  visual  conventions 
of  our  society.  Even  when  we  film  a  totally  alien  subject,  we  do  to  it  what  we 
have  already  done  to  nature:  we  record  it  in  our  own  visual  language. 

Our  task,  then,  was  first  to  experience  Eskimo  masks,  then  to  create  instru- 
ments and  techniques  which  could  record  that  experience  without  violation. 

Nineteenth  century  Alaskan  Eskimo  masks  differed  so  radically  from  our 
notions  of  what  masks  should  be  like  that  few  were  collected  by  explorers  and 
none  of  the  really  complex  ones  has  ever  been  published. 

Originally  they  were  seen  by  firelight,  which  doesn't  dispel  darkness;  it 
illuminates  happenings  within  it.  Many  were  great  mobiles  with  extensions  and 
hanging  parts,  like  dissected  Miros  reassembled  in  three  dimensions.  Imagine 
a  Calder  mobile  with  Miro  forms  and  figures.  Often  a  mask,  instead  of  repre- 
senting a  specific  figure  in  a  myth,  represented  the  entire  myth,  all  elements 
simultaneously  depicted. 

There  was  a  significant  difference  between  Eskimo  masks  and  those  made 
by  neighboring  Northwest  Coast  Indians.  Neither  culture  was  much  concerned 
with  change  or  "becoming",  but  Northwest  Coast  artists  did  emphasize  meta- 
morphosis or  "coming-to-be".  A  Wolf  mask  suddenly  opened,  revealing  bear; 
this  sprang  apart — within  was  the  face  of  another  spirit.  Nothing  had  a  definite, 
invariable  shape.  Like  Echo,  who  successfully  came-to-be  all  things,  the  mask 
was  shape-shifting:  by  a  sudden  metamorphosis,  it  was  first  this,  then  that. 

Eskimo  carvers,  however,  depicted  these  elements  together,  simultaneously, 
and  accepted  in  the  most  casual  way  this  blurring  of  human-animal-spirit  forms. 
Many  masks  were  visual  puns:  the  same  lines  served  to  depict  Walrus-Caribou- 
Man;  turned  slightly,  one  form  was  emphasized,  but  the  others  were  never  lost. 
There  was  no  need  for  shape-shifting;  all  relevant  forms  were  constantly 
present. 

It  was  once  held  that  these  composite  masks  were  purely  the  result  of  material 
shortage,  large  pieces  of  driftwood  being  rare.  But  mobile  masks  co-existed 
with  large  masks,  each  carved  from  a  single  piece  of  wood.  Form  came  from 
choice,  not  limitation. 

No  borders  froze,  imprisoned — instead,  each  mobile,  obedient  to  an  inner 
impulse,  created  its  own  dimension,  asserted  its  own  identity,  unhampered  by 
external  restraints. 

Such  mobiles  were  always  startlingly  original,  no  two  ever  alike:  each  being, 
each  process,  made  its  own  statement,  in  its  own  grammar.  Eskimo  created  a 
world  which  permitted  such  co-existence. 

Artists  did  not  try  to  contain  events  in  time  or  space,  but  let  each  object, 
each  set  of  objects,  engender  their  own  unique  spaces  by  relations  among 


themselves.  Carvings  had  lives  of  their  own.  Their  movements  were  their  own 
movements.  Life  came  from  within.  When  the  ceremony  ended,  the  masks 
were  burned. 

Here  was  the  film  problem.  It  was  easy  enough  to  film  the  masks  as  if  they 
were  book  illustrations  or  gallery  displays  or  dining-room  decor,  letting  our 
eyes  inspect  them  as  they  were  made  to  move  for  us.  But  letting  them  move  on 
their  own  terms,  engender  their  own  relations,  make  their  own  statements — this 
proved  far  more  demanding. 

I  once  interrupted  an  author  who  glanced  up  from  his  typing,  then  turned 
back  to  his  work.  "Look  what  those  guys  are  up  to  now,"  he  laughed — not  at 
what  he  had  created,  but  at  the  comedy  in  front  of  him.  I'm  sure  Eskimo 
carvers  felt  this  way  about  their  masks. 

If  a  mask  were  too  large  to  be  worn,  and  this  was  often  the  case,  then  it 
was  hung,  and  a  performer,  sometimes  several,  stood  behind  it  singing-dancing- 
reciting.  Such  a  mask  was  made  up  of  audience,  not  speaker.  In  a  deeper  sense, 
it  stood  for  the  universe,  its  transactions,  its  diverse  and  opposite  elements. 
Eskimo  were  sensitive  to  vibrations  everywhere,  to  voices  we  scarcely  hear. 
They  saw  all  things,  yes  even  stones,  as  living  beings — not  living  in  our  sense, 
but  in  the  sense  that  a  sculptor  respects  stone. 

Making  such  a  mask  meant  to  divest,  not  express  oneself.  The  mask  was  a 
corporate  image,  not  an  extension  of  the  one.  For  the  Eskimo,  the  supreme 
height  of  self-expression  and  union  with  the  universe  were  one. 

With  the  coming  of  agriculture,  and  later  writing,  masks  came  to  depict 
specific  mythical  beings  or  specific  emotional  states.  But  in  this  earlier  period 
(for  I  believe  the  roots  of  these  Eskimo  patterns  go  deep  into  man's  past), 
these  huge  masks  linked  many  voices,  the  way  a  jazz  combo  links  players  who 
are  simultaneously  improvising. 


IBSENIST  THEATRE  AND  THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  ABSURD 

Wilfred  watson,  Department  of  English,  University  of  Alberta 

For  Ibsen's  hundredth  birthday  the  cartoonist  Olaf  Gulbransson  did  a  caricature 
likeness  of  the  Norwegian  dramatist  standing  ruefully  behind  Charlie  Chaplin. 
That  was  in  1928.  Already  something  had  happened  to  Ibsenist  realism,  and 
it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  see  in  this  cartoon  something  prophetic.  There  is 
a  link  between  realist  theatre  and  theatre  of  the  absurd,  and  studies  of  the  rise 
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and  fall  of  realism  in  the  theatre  must  be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  Gutenberg 
Galaxy — it  is  another  testimony  to  that  book  that  it  explains  why  Ibsenist 
theatre  should  convert  into  Esslin-ish  theatre  of  the  absurd.  Martin  Esslin  has 
isolated  the  new  movement,  but  fails  to  give  a  completely  satisfactory  explana- 
tion as  to  why  it  occurred.  What  he  misses  is  the  fact  that  a  revolution  came 
about  because  of  changes  in  the  perceptual  modes  of  audiences,  to  which 
theatre  adapted  itself  rather  by  instinct  than  by  full  understanding  of  what 
had  happened.  Martin  Esslin  thinks  that  the  new  theatre  in  its  "devaluation  of 
language  ...  is  in  tune  with  the  trend  of  our  time".  This  explanation  won't  do 
however,  for  already  in  realist  theatre  language  had  been  dropped  down  to  a 
shadow  of  the  visual  element.  There  is  in  fact  little  difference  between  the 
dialogue  of  Ibsen  in  translation  and  that  of  dramatists  of  the  absurd  like  Genet, 
Ionesco  or  Durrenmatt  in  translation.  (Samuel  Beckett  is  exceptional — what  a 
curious  remark  is  Esslin's  when  he  says  Waiting  for  Godot  is  "drained"  of 
"meaningful  dialogue"?)  Neither  can  the  fact  that  the  same  mixture  of  visual 
and  vocal  achieves  so  different  an  effect  be  put  down  entirely  to  shift  of 
content.  One  has  only  to  attend  revivals  of  Ibsen  to  be  aware  that  realist 
theatre  no  matter  how  impeccable  in  production  can  no  longer  secure 
conviction. 

What  has  happened  is  connected  with  a  general  shift  in  sense-ratios.  Until 
World  War  I,  the  sense-ratios  of  audiences  were  adapted  to  the  high  visuals 
and  the  low  audios  of  the  realist  drama  then  current.  Until  radio  broadcasting 
began,  there  was  a  matching  of  theatre  and  audience  in  the  senses  appealed  to 
and  in  the  preparedness  of  the  senses  to  respond  to  theatre  stimuli.  But  with  the 
enormous  and  pervasive  influence  of  radio,  audience  sense-ratios  have  shifted. 
How  rapidly  radio  broadcasting  took  on,  can  be  realized  from  what  Professor 
Asa  Briggs  has  to  say  about  its  incredible  growth.  In  The  Birth  of  Broadcasting, 
vol.  one,  he  quotes  from  the  first  issue  of  Radio  Broadcast  (May,  1922) : 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  people  who  spend  at  least  a  part  of  their  evening 
in  listening-in  is  almost  incomprehensible.  ...  To  those  who  have  recently  tried  to 
purchase  receiving  equipment,  some  idea  of  this  increase  has  undoubtedly  occurred, 
as  they  stood  perhaps  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  row  at  the  radio  counter  waiting  their  turn, 
only  to  be  told  when  they  finally  reached  the  counter  that  they  might  place  an  order 
and  it  would  be  filled  when  possible.  .  .  .  The  movement  is  probably  not  even  yet  at 
its  height — it  is  still  growing  in  some  kind  of  geometrical  progression.  ...  It  seems 
likely  that  before  the  movement  has  reached  its  height,  before  the  market  for  receiving 
apparatus  becomes  approximately  saturated,  there  will  be  at  least  five  million  sets  in 
this  country. 

Professor  Briggs  says  that  "By  the  end  of  1924  there  were  530  American 
radio  stations.  .  .  .  Sceptics  talked  of  the  'novelty  of  radio  wearing  off,  but  .  .  . 
as  Sarnoff  predicted,  from  being  an  'attic  experiment'  radio  had  become  a 
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'household  utility.' "  What  happened  as  a  result  of  radio  is  that  people  began 
to  learn  how  to  use  their  ears  again,  and  thus  with  the  development  of  broad- 
casting came  a  revolution  in  sense  perception.  Other  developments  in  new 
media  were  to  affect  but  not  materially  to  disturb  this  alteration:  for  example, 
the  growth  of  mass  audiences  for  music,  the  addition  of  sound  tracks  to 
motion  picture  films  and  most  important  of  all,  the  supplementing  of  radio 
by  tv,  which  with  its  weak  visuals  intensifies  the  vocal  content  of  its  message. 
What  effect  the  automobile  has  had  on  perception  is  very  problematical;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  there  has  occurred  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades 
a  palpable  shift  in  the  ratio  of  the  senses  in  such  a  direction  as  to  deprive 
vision  of  the  pre-eminent  place  the  invention  of  printing  had  given  it.  This  fact 
is  of  significance  in  almost  every  sphere  of  activity,  as  Professor  McLuhan 
notes  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  The  Gutenberg  Galaxy. 

Thus  the  technique  of  the  suspended  judgment,  the  great  discovery  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  art  and  physics  alike,  is  a  recoil  and  transformation  of  the  impersonal 
assembly-line  of  nineteenth  century  art  and  science.  And  to  speak  of  the  stream  of 
consciousness  as  unlike  the  rational  world  is  merely  to  insist  upon  visual  sequence  as 
the  rational  norm.  . . . 

This  radical  shift  in  sense-ratios  couldn't  help  but  affect  the  art  of  theatre, 
where  both  senses  of  vision  and  of  hearing  can  be  stimulated  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  question  to  be  asked  is  how  would  the  abandonment  of  the  "visual 
sequence  as  the  rational  norm"  affect  theatre? 

The  answer  is  that  the  first  result  was  to  deprive  Ibsenist  realism  of  its  power 
to  convince.  To  audiences  with  sense-ratios  favoring  audios  and  diminishing 
visuals,  the  retention  of  high  visuals  and  low  vocals  in  the  theatre  produced  a 
sense  of  disturbance,  of  strangeness.  And  what  theatre  of  the  absurd  did,  was  to 
exploit  this  sense  of  strangeness  by  devising  bizarre  plots  and  by  aiming  at  the 
incongruous  instead  of  at  the  ordinary.  Whether  a  future  can  be  foretold  for  a 
theatre  in  which  only  clowns,  acrobats,  freaks,  and  puppets  can  be  convincing 
and  in  which  comedy  and  tragedy  are  conflated  to  tragic-farce  must  hang  upon 
the  likelihood  of  theatre  subsisting  indefinitely  on  a  discrepant  sensibility. 

There  are,  however,  various  factors  to  complicate  the  normalizing  process 
which  would  bring  the  theatre  back  in  line  with  the  sense-ratios  of  modern 
audiences.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  highly  visual  theatre 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  normal  than  to  think  of  visual  order  as  the  only 
order.  It  might  be  argued  that  theatre  only  submitted  to  high  visuals  against  its 
traditional  reliance  on  verbal  elements.  What,  however,  will  prevent  a  quick 
return  to  an  art  of  drama  providing  better  balanced  models  of  sense  perception 
is  the  reliance  of  modern  realist  theatre  on  two  features,  ( 1 )  the  director,  and 
(2)  translations.  They  go  together.  The  translation  gave  to  the  Ibsenist  play 
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access  to  theatres  all  over  the  world.  If  one  of  the  functions  of  art  is  nexus  the 
transportability  of  realist  drama  was  no  bad  thing.  But  the  continual  outcry 
during  the  period  of  Ibsenist  realism  for  new  plays  was  raised  because  it  was 
always  easier  and  safer  to  produce  an  established  foreign  play  than  to  risk  a 
new  play. 

Let  us  note  that  the  use  of  translations  necessitated  the  role  of  the  director. 
He  had  for  his  chief  concern  the  visual  element  of  the  production.  And  for  the 
following  reason  his  role  became  a  highly  creative  one.  In  a  translation,  it 
should  be  noted,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  visual,  for  the  vocal  part  has  to  be 
written  off  as  a  liability.  But  the  common  assumption  that  gesture  is  a  universal 
language  is  a  fallacy.  One  has  only  to  see  Synge  performed  in  Paris  to  be  alerted 
to  this  fact:  it  wasn't  the  dialogue  that  suffered,  but  the  gesture.  But  some 
reflection  will  show  that  however  little  of  a  play  emigrates  when  it  is  translated, 
none  of  the  gesture  emigrates  at  all.  What  happens  is  that  a  new  set  of  gestures 
has  to  be  devised  and  "dubbed  in".  We  must  be  careful  not  to  condemn  these 
"dubbed  in"  gestures  because  they  are  artificial;  all  art  is  artifice.  They  do, 
however,  impose  responsibility  on  the  director — it  is  the  director  who  devises 
them  rather  than  the  actor,  for  the  actor  is  embarrassed  by  the  deadened 
translated  dialogue  he  must  utter.  Thus  in  this  century  we  have  seen  the  rise 
of  the  director  who  has  been  the  artist  of  the  "dubbed  in"  gesture,  but  though 
he  has  brought  much  to  the  theatre  he  has  also  been  a  costly  development.  The 
directorial  function  more  than  anything  else  has  been  hostile  to  new  plays 
which  deprive  it  of  its  creative  aspect  and  make  it  friendly  to  plays  which  are 
like  translations.  And  by  concentrating  on  the  "dubbed  in"  gesture  and  on 
visuals,  the  director  has  probably  been  harmful  to  the  development  of  acting 
talent.  His  role  in  modern  theatre  needs  careful  and  sympathetic  study  if  he  is 
to  be  persuaded  to  bring  his  great  managerial  talents  to  assist  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  theatre  to  the  new  sense  ratios. 

We  may  conclude  that  these  will  favour  the  return  to  a  theatre  with  the 
following  features:  (1)  reliance  on  new  original  drama;  (2)  the  development 
of  actors  with  greater  flexibility  and  so  capable  of  far  more  roles  per  year  than 
usual  at  present;  (3)  renewed  commercial  profitability.  Bernard  Beckerman  in 
Shakespeare  at  the  Globe  describes  such  a  theatre  so  we  need  have  no  doubts 
about  its  working  if  given  a  chance.  As  for  its  commercial  profitability,  it  will 
have  to  solve  the  problem  of  welding  together  local  initiative  and  national 
organisation,  to  imitate  TV  in  selling  the  medium  rather  than  the  programming, 
and  to  replace  the  drama  critic  with  a  large  outlay  on  advertising.  Fragmented 
visual  man  has  been  markedly  hostile  to  entertainment.  There  is  evidence  that 
new  audio  man  is  far  more  willing  than  visual  man  to  be  involved  in  art.  He  is 
all  for  involvement. 
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TOWARDS  A  PERCEPTUAL  TYPOLOGY  AND  A  COLLECTIVE 
PERSONA 

DANIEL  cappon,  Department  of  Psychiatry,  University  of  Toronto 

It  seems  as  if  each  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  mind  is  capable  of  organizing 
the  whole,  the  whole  mind.  That  is  each  organ,  certainly  each  system  within 
the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  each  function,  within  the  physiology  of  the  mind 
seems  capable  of  leading  the  corpus  of  the  mind  and  thus  organize  it. 

Jungian1  typology  subdivides  the  spatial  division  of  introversion  (inner 
turned,  centred  or  directed)  and  extroversion  (outer  centred  or  directed)  into 
the  thinking,  feeling,  sensuous  types.  To  these  Jung  added  a  different  order, 
not  a  more  or  less  unitary  and  manifest  mental  system  like  conation,  cognition 
or  emotion,  but  a  conglomerate,  occult  mental  faculty:  Kant's  intuition,  to 
complete  his  four  subtypes.  Florence  Kluckhohn2  and  Enid  Balint3  describe 
societies  and  men  respectively,  in  terms  of  orientational  percepts:  time  and 
space,  e.g.  some  societies  are  past-oriented  or  some  people  are  acnophilic,  or 
space-clingers. 

Certainly  both  mice  and  some  men  demonstrate  thymotactilic  tendencies, 
viz.  they  creep  along  walls  rather  than  cross  a  room  or  an  empty  space. 

But  all  this  may  be  an  illusion.  Certainly  it  is  an  oversimplification.  Things 
are  more  complex  than  this.  Neither  individuals  nor  societies  can  be  so  simply 
and  so  categorically  described.  If  this  were  possible  people  would  be  more 
predictable  and  therefore  much  more  manipulable.  Men  and  societies  change. 
If  they  are  healthy  they  may  change  rapidly  and  surprisingly,  both  in  response 
to  external  stimuli  and  therefore  the  need  to  adapt;  and  in  response  to  forces 
generated  inside,  including  the  progression  called  maturation.  Rapid  shifts  in 
behavioural  manifestations  are  frustrating  to  the  observer.  The  student  of 
behaviour  wishes  to  see  order  even  if  he  has  to  put  it  there.  He  needs  to  focus, 
to  skewer  and  tease  out  the  dynamics  of  life,  so  as  to  observe  and  study.  And 
so  typologies  are  made  up  and  discarded.  They  come  and  go.  And  there  are 
always  two  kinds  of  people:  those  who  classify  people  into  two  or  more  types, 
and  those  who  don't.  Yet  some  people  and  some  societies  seem  to  be  fixated. 
They  stay  put;  transfixed.  There  are  stereotypes  and  there  are  prototypes.  The 
paranoid,  the  voyeurist,  the  hedonist,  the  Promethean  man.  Somewhere,  there  is 
a  stable  mental  structure.  Clearly  some  people  are  more  emotional  than  others; 
more  intellectual,  more  intuitive,  more  visual,  more  auditory,  more  future 
oriented,  more  space  loving,  and  just  more  than  others.  A  preference  for  a 
sensory  modality  may  exist,  at  times.  And  this  preference  may  persist.  The  use 
of  a  dominant  modality,  say  vision,  may  typify  an  individual,  such  as  a  painter, 
a  photographer,  a  tv  producer,  or  a  scoptophile.  That  is,  there  may  be  an  order 
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ranking,  a  hierarchy  among  the  senses  and  a  sense  ratio  within  the  individual. 
Certainly  sleep  dreams  seem  to  suggest  this  (4)  and  sensory  deprivation  and 
psychiatric  phenomenology  tend  to  reinforce  this  opinion.  There  may  even  be 
a  correlation  between  a  sensory  typology  and  other  mental  faculties:  ideation 
and  emotion.  A  strong  preference  for  a  sensory  modality,  or  an  orientational 
preference,  viz.  for  wide  spaces  in  the  young  men  going  West,  may  even 
activate  and  account  for  a  number  of  mental  features,  and  make  up  a  composite, 
a  profile,  a  personality  type.  It  is  usual  in  the  organization  of  things  animate 
that  a  hierarchy  produces  further  organization.  However,  such  speculations  on 
the  existence  and  relationships  of  a  perceptual  typology,  need  a  methodology 
to  demonstrate  and  to  prove  or  reject  them. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  possess  a  dominant  psychic 
characteristic  which  organizes  his  experience  and  stamps  his  mental  structure, 
it  becomes  likely  that  a  number  of  persons,  groups,  societies  are  distinguishable 
from  other  groups  and  societies  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  a  dominant 
feature,  e.g.  a  visual,  literate,  fragmented  Westerner,  communicating  in  the 
electronic  age  versus  an  auditory  or  visual  or  tactile,  tribal,  integrated  Easterner 
travelling  by  bullock  cart.  Once  again  such  a  preference  organizing  psycho- 
social functions  into  a  more  or  less  stable  structure  is  very  likely  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  contents  acquired,  the  cultural  contents.  This  is  feasible  at  the 
level  of  intake,  where  percepts  are  sifted,  e.g.  perceptual  defence,  screening 
out  and  perceptiveness  opening  the  sluice-gates.  It  is  further  feasible,  later, 
when  the  contents  are  organized  into  a  matrix,  the  individual  experience  or  the 
corporate  culture  contents.  The  analogy  here  would  be  a  vessel  with  a  screen 
covering  its  mouth,  symbolizing  perceptual  dominance  or  preference.  The 
screen  and  the  form  of  the  vessel  determine,  in  large  measure,  the  particles  of 
solid,  fluid  and  air  which  form  the  contents,  which  symbolize  the  residue  of 
individual  experience  or  the  cultural  contents.  The  vessel  and  screen  in  fact, 
determine  such  things  as  the  size  of  solid  particles  allowed  through,  the  viscosity 
of  the  fluid,  the  amount  of  contents  and  the  shape  of  it.  Marshall  McLuhan 
has  pointed  out  brilliantly  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  qualities, 
the  variables  of  the  "vessel"  and  its  relationship  to  content;  and  that  also  we 
are  guilty  of  a  perceptual  fallacy.  Namely  treating  the  contents — individual  and 
corporate  experience — as  if  they  could  be  contained  without  a  vessel.  Once  all 
this  is  conceptualized  there  is  but  a  step  to  realizing  that,  for  instance,  a  per- 
ceptual preference  will  not  only  partly  determine  intake  and  organize  content 
but  also,  necessarily,  partly  determine  behaviour,  e.g.  a  strong  visual  dominance 
will  give  impetus  to  technology  to  extend  the  human  eye  and  therefore  the 
brain-eye  to  the  microscope  and  the  telescope  and  to  give  an  electronic  machine 
visual  memory  and  the  prismatic  eye  of  a  bee. 

However,  the  relationship  between,  on  the  one  hand,  technological  output, 
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the  extension  of  the  senses  and  of  the  orientational  percepts  of  time,  space, 
weight  and  body  boundaries,  into  apparatus  and  instruments,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  perceptual  typology,  that  is  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  is  a  two-way 
street.  That  is,  being  visual  will  determine  interest  in  seeing  beyond  the  9,000 
visible  stars.  But  also  having  tv,  the  technological  product,  will,  vis  a  tergo, 
modify  the  sensory  and  orientational  hierarchy  of  perception. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  but  we  can  have  a 
damn  good  try  at  it,  if  we  see  the  same  way  others  see  and  if  we  let  others  see  only 
what  we  see  in  others.  In  this  way  images  are  fashioned.  This  is  the  sociogenic 
basis  of  Jung's  psychogenic  notion  of  persona,  the  social  mask  a  person  wears. 
Technological  advance,  say  that  which  widens,  deepens  and  extends  our  sight, 
will  lead  to  visual  stereotypes.  This  in  turn  will  lead  to  appearing  in  the  mask, 
and  seeing  others  in  the  mask,  shaped  by  the  instruments  of  culture,  e.g.  forever 
young,  vigorous  and  beautiful;  always  popular  and  sensitive;  and  the  incom- 
patibles  of  being  at  once  righteous  and  tolerant.  It  is  of  such  technological  stuff 
manufactured  by  tv  programmers,  sponsors  and  the  Ad-boys,  that  our  dreams 
are  made. 

And  our  dreams  are  a  measure  of  our  perceptual  typology  and  an  index 
of  the  interface  betwixt  mask  and  person. 
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MASKS  AND  ROLES  AND  THE  CORPORATE  IMAGE 

Marshall  mcluhan,  Director  of  Centre  of  Culture  and  Technology, 
University  of  Toronto 

The  process  of  desacralizing  the  King,  of  reducing  the  charismatic  and 
corporate  image  of  the  monarch  to  secular,  individual  status — this  is  a  familiar 
theme  in  Shakespeare.  The  process  by  which  the  corporate  lion  is  destroyed 
by  the  private  and  individual  fox  is  one  of  fragmentation.  Machiavelli,  with  his 
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"divide  and  rule"  approach  to  power,  fascinated  and  terrified  the  sixteenth 
century,  if  only  because  he  compressed  all  that  the  new  science  and  technology 
of  his  age  was  expanding  into  explosive  cultural  reality.  Underpinning  Machia- 
velli's  formula  was  the  fragmentizing  power  of  print,  on  one  hand,  and  a  bit 
later  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  on  the  other.  Letters,  the  language  of  civili- 
zation, and  number,  the  language  of  science,  both  assumed  a  new  fragmentizing 
intensity  that  multiplied  the  means  of  both  analysis  and  of  power. 

The  new  instruments  of  analysis  were  extensions  of  our  physical  powers 
that  confronted  a  traditional  structure  of  social  roles  and  of  corporate  images. 
The  private  wits  or  senses  of  men  were  unleashed  from  their  corporate  restraints. 
The  Fox  was  pitted  against  the  Lion.  The  individual  found  new  means  of 
rivalry  with  collectively  organized  energies. 

In  King  Lear  Shakespeare  opens  his  play  with  the  King  himself  launching 
a  program  of  fragmentation  of  his  external  kingdom.  The  reverberation  of 
this  deed  quickly  reduces  all  the  social  roles  of  his  society  to  chaos.  Finally, 
the  inner  kingdom  and  pattern  of  his  own  consciousness  feel  the  same  disrup- 
tion of  fragmented  functions.  His  wits  and  senses  rebel.  In  the  play  Othello 
there  are  some  central  patterns  related  to  King  Lear.  To  an  Elizabethan  audi- 
ence, the  witty  fox  Iago  would  have  appeared,  not  only  as  a  typical  Machia- 
vellian malcontent,  but  as  the  familiar  figure  of  the  falconer.  The  method  of 
the  falconer  was  to  "seel"  the  eyes  of  his  birds  while  pampering  all  their  other 
senses.  This  process  of  sensory  specialism  and  fragmentation  had  been 
followed  for  centuries  by  falconers  in  order  to  gain  control  of  the  bird,  and 
also  to  channel  or  specialize  its  energies  in  a  pattern  of  visual  obsession.  Iago 
can  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  "for  daws  to  peck  at",  just  as  he  can  supply 
"ocular  proof"  for  his  big  falcon  Othello,  whose  eyes  have  been  "seeled"  in 
advance.  Iago  can  do  this  because  he  is  one  of  the  new  men  free  to  exercise 
his  wits  outside  any  depth  commitment  to  a  social  role.  He  is  a  man  without 
a  social  mask  or  role.  He  is  barefaced,  "honest  Iago",  the  rootless  operator 
and  manipulator  of  power.  In  fact  both  Othello  and  Iago  are  presented  as 
professional  soldiers.  They  are  specialists  .  .  .  fragmented  men.  They  are  not 
"gentlemen". 

In  Lear  and  Othello,  demonstrations  of  private  wit  leaping  free  from  tradi- 
tional obligations  and  constraints  are  vivid  dramatizations  of  the  principal 
trauma  of  the  Renaissance.  Today  we  experience  it  in  reverse.  The  explosive 
individual  energies  are  being  compressed  and  imploded  by  electric  circuitry. 
Knowledge  is  being  speeded  and  compressed  into  mythic  forms  of  multiple 
but  simultaneous  determinancies.  Jobs  are  being  shaped  into  integral  roles  by 
team  play.  The  fragmented  work  patterns  of  the  mechanical  age  are  being 
rolled  up  onto  the  synchronized  tapes  that  have  swallowed  the  assembly-line. 
We  move  into  a  sphere  "where  the  hand  of  man  has  never  set  foot". 
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It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  we  should  feel  an  especial  fascination  for 
Oedipus  Rex  and  its  companion  Oedipus  at  Colonus  at  this  time.  There  is 
much  that  is  relevant  for  us  in  these  plays.  Oedipus,  the  corporate  image  or 
mask  of  tribal  Thebes,  sets  forth  on  an  individual  quest  for  private  identity. 
Plunging  into  the  collective  tribal  unconscious  to  discover  himself,  he  discovers 
a  web  of  guilt  and  horror.  His  corporate  tribal  mask  is  rent  asunder.  He  is 
fragmented  out  of  Thebes  by  the  force  of  his  private  explosion  of  insight,  and 
goes  to  detribalized  or  civilized  Athens,  seeking  peace  of  mind  and  a  lessening 
of  the  collective  guilt  weighing  on  his  now  private  consciousness.  In  Athens 
he  discovers  a  private  absolution  from  guilt,  and  the  means  to  a  corporate, 
hero  death.  The  tormented  and  fragmented  self  that  his  life  quest  had 
fashioned  from  his  sleuthing  in  the  collective  mind,  is  united  once  more  with 
the  corporate  mask  of  his  culture. 

The  trauma  of  our  present  time  is  that  of  fragmented  and  mechanical  man 
suddenly  confronted  by  the  seamless  web  of  human  kinship  and  responsibility 
in  an  electric  and  organic  age.  Browning  was,  perhaps,  the  first  English 
writer  to  encounter  this  vision  of  our  condition  artistically,  and  to  devise 
corporate  masks  or  poems  to  body  it  forth.  In  his  Sordello,  he  explored  the  role 
of  the  artist  as  "crowd-master",  or  as  the  manipulator  of  corporate  energies. 
As  the  corporate  social  roles  collapsed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, the  role-less  man,  the  honnete  homme  without  a  mask,  came  forward 
as  the  type  of  the  sincere  and  unaffected  person.  Earlier,  as  in  the  case  of 
"honest  Iago",  this  barefaced,  role-less  individual,  this  new  breed  of  respectable 
honnete  gens,  appeared  to  a  traditional  society  as  dubious  and  ambivalent.  But 
I  even  for  Moliere,  the  role-less  malcontent  or  individualist  misanthrope  has 
begun  to  appear  as  the  only  viable  pattern  for  the  gentleman.  The  faithful 
mask-wearers,  or  conventional  role-players,  lack  adaptability  and  mobility 
and  have  begun  to  look  like  cartoonish  and  Blimpish  husks.  In  an  increasingly 
specialist  and  individualist  world,  the  man  in  the  mask  began  to  seem  hypo- 
critical. It  is  helpful  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  mask  or  role  is  not  an  extension 
of  the  wearer,  so  much  as  a  putting  on  of  the  collective  powers  of  the  audience. 
When  the  society  becomes  analytical  and  fragmented,  the  wearing  of  a  corpo- 
rate image  or  mask  becomes  almost  impossible,  save  in  the  anonymous  sector 
of  the  social  services,  of  generals  and  butlers  and  schoolmarms. 

As  the  specialist  and  individualist  world  of  fragmented  roles  or  jobs 
emerged  as  a  new  commercial  society,  it  became  plausible  to  present  Tom 
Jones,  the  foundling,  the  role-less  and  misbegotten,  as  the  type  of  the  unin- 
hibited and  spontaneously  natural  man.  The  absence  of  a  corporate  mask 
became  a  mark  of  virtue.  For  language,  itself,  is  the  collective  mask  of  a  culture, 
even  as  its  resources  and  powers  for  channelling  perception  are  the  prime 
concern  of  the  poet.  With  language,  the  poet  assumes  the  corporate  mask  and 
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manipulates  it  like  a  puppet.  For  puppets  are  iconic,  abstract  patterns  that 
capture  corporate  energies  in  a  form  that  commands  audience  involvement  in 
depth.  The  simple  gesture  or  bounding  line  calls  for  much  viewer  participation 
for  its  completion. 

Beginning  with  Madame  Bovary  Flaubert  turned  to  making  corporate  masks 
based  on  study  of  the  popular  attitudes  of  his  audience.  The  Illuminations  of 
Rimbaud  owed  much  to  the  popular  art  of  the  press  and  the  illustrated  maga- 
zines. Above  all,  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  of  Baudelaire  is  both  a  study  of  the 
corporate  life  and  limbs  of  the  industrial  metropolis,  and  an  assuming  of  this 
corporate  life  as  a  new  mask  of  poetry: 

Tu  le  connais,  lecteur,   ce  monstre  delicat, 

— Hypocrite  lecteur, — mon  semblable, — mon  frere! 

The  sudden  reversal  whereby  the  audience  becomes  the  speaker  and  the 
speaker  assumes  the  collective  mask  of  the  image  he  presents,  was  a  revolu- 
tion that  involved  all  subsequent  writing.  Stephen  Dedalus  is  not  Joyce,  nor 
an  artist,  but  the  audience  of  the  time  in  its  corporate  imaging  of  art  and  the 
artist.  Hugh  Selwyn  Mauberley  is  not  Pound,  but  the  collective  voice  and 
image  of  the  late  Victorian  and  Edwardian  ages  as  they  manifest  a  corporate 
attitude  to  art  and  life.  The  audience  is  the  speaker.  The  audience  is  the 
actor.  And  so  with  Prufrock  and  Other  Observations.  Not  the  poet  as  speaker, 
but  the  audience  as  corporate  image  or  mask.  Eliot  explains  this  matter 
apropos  Tiresias  in  his  "notes"  to  The  Waste  Land. 


Anna  Cameron,  U.C.  '49,  and  Don  Harron,  Vic  '48. 


How  to  Make  $10,369  an  Hour 


When  Harry  J.  Boyle  made 
a  TV  date  with  the  Varsity 
Fund  for  Thursday,  April 
9,  neither  side  was  sure  what  would 
happen— but  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
whale  of  a  party.  In  the  course  of  it, 
the  CBC's  "Observer"  took  the  Fund 
into  the  living  rooms  of  viewers  in  the 
Toronto,  Montreal  and  Ottawa  areas. 
Alumni   and  the  general  public  saw 


how  a  60-man  telephone  powerhouse 
goes  about  the  job  of  getting  "un- 
committed money"  for  a  wide  range 
of  important  projects  the  University 
cannot  finance  through  its  official 
budget.  And  in  the  process  the  one- 
eyed  wonder  that  has  revolutionized 
communications  gently  flexed  its 
muscles  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
versity  Family.    During   the   hour   in 
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which  the  Observer  devoted  three 
live  segments  to  progress  reports  from 
Simcoe  Hall  the  telephone  team 
raised  $10,369— almost  twice  the  pre- 
vious record  for  60  minutes. 

Diana  Bennett,  3rd  year  University 
College,  Vice-President-Elect  of  the 
Students'  Administrative  Council, 
took  a  day  off  from  cramming  for 
spring  examinations  to  be  cover  girl 
for  the  whole  Observer  show.  At 
9.30  a.m.,  as  she  entered  one  door  at 
CBC  headquarters  on  Jarvis  Street- 
carrying  four  cocktail  dresses— a  crew 
of  television  technicians  was  loading 
University-bound  lights,  cameras, 
monitors  and  cables  at  another. 

At  6.03  p.m.  the  Varsity  Fund  went 
on  the  air.  The  camera  took  in  the 
huge  "telephone  booth"  with  its  busy 
people,  then  focused  on  two  familiar 
to  the  network  audience:  Anna 
Cameron,  University  College,  and 
Don  Harron  of  Victoria.  Briefly, 
these  attractive  professionals  told 
why  they  were  there— and  then  the 
story  was  taken  up  by  some 
articulate  amateurs.  Among  those 
who  described  how  the  Varsity  Fund 
operates  and  what  it  is  doing  for  the 
University  were  President  Claude 
Bissell;  Ralph  Sewell,  the  Varsity 
Fund  director  who  runs  the  annual 
telephone  canvass;  and  David  J. 
Roche,  the  director  who  is  responsible 
for  special  names. 

At  the  half-hour  mark  the  Observer 
returned  for  a  progress  report  and 
more  interviews.  Then— just  before 
the  signal  "Dim  lights  in  studio; 
theme  up!"— came  the  final  visit  to  get 
the  total,  the  happy  ending. 
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Left:  The  studio  director,  Jim  St.  Marie 
surveys  his  world  of  well-ordered  con- 
fusion. Below:  Kneeling  out  of  camera 
range,  he  listens  intently  as  President 
Claude  Bissell  and  Ralph  Sewell  reply 
to  questions  that  are  coming  to  them 
from  Al  Hamel,  speaking  from  CBC's 
Studio  One  six  city  blocks  away. 


The  Engineers,  17  strong,  formed  the 
largest  contingent  on  this  particular 
night.  Colonel  M.  B.  Hastings,  left, 
Class  of  1911,  a  director  of  the  Varsity 
Fund,  was  one  of  them. 


Right:  Anna  Cameron  copes  with  a 
hazard  familiar  to  all  volunteer  canvas- 
sers: when  you  get  a  classmate  on  the 
phone,  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  conversa- 
tion short  and  to  the  point.  Right  centre: 
She  interviews  J.  H.  Sword,  Executive 
Assistant  to  Dr.  Bissell,  and  Douglas 
Ward,  the  out-going  president  of  S.A.C. 


David  J.  Roche,  right,  Class  of  '46,  was 
one  of  ten  out  for  St.  Michael's.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Fund.  Close  by  sat 
another  director,  Ben  W.  Ball,  University 
College,  1934.  ( See  page  46. ) 


A 


Above:  A  study  of  concentrated  effort  by  Bob  Lansdale.  Below.   A  canvasser  who 
passes  up  supper  for  a  bun  at  his  desk  intrigues  the  Telegram's  Ray  McFadden. 
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Above:  Near  the  back  of  the  big  room,  the  President  found  two  old  friends  piling 
up  good  totals.  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Bennett  is  Vic  '43  and  a  Varsity  Fund  director. 
Bruce  Smith,  the  Toast-and-Jamboree  man  from  CJBC,  Vic  '41,  is  a  telephone 
canvass  veteran.  ( The  morning  after  his  first  experience  he  told  his  breakfast  audience 
that  he  had  been  initiated  into  the  biggest  bucket-shop  operation  in  the  country.  I 
-  Below.  CBC  gear  surrounds  Mrs.  Isabell  Williams,  Varsity  Fund  score-keeper,  as 
the  television  crew  packs  up  to  go  home.  Xo  longer  on  public  view,  the  telephoners 
shed  jackets  and  shoes— and  pushed  their  total  to  817.302  before  calling  it  a  night. 


-. 


Top:  The  National  Research  Council  station  in  Algonquin  Park,  where  the  University's 
Radio  Astronomy  group  makes  its  observations.  Below:  The  David  Dunlap  Observa- 
tory at  Richmond  Hill,  where  Canada's  largest  optical  telescope  is  in  service. 
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What  happens  up  there  ? 

A  keen  ear  helps 
our  far-sighted  eye 
get  some  answers 

Undreamed  of  before  1932,  the  young  science 
of  Radio  Astronomy  is  contributing  important 
new  knowledge  about  our  surroundings,  rang- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  moon's  surface  and  the 
spiral  structure  of  our  own  galaxy  to  the  discovery  of 
objects  near  the  edge  of  the  observable  universe. 

As  we  know  now,  "the  silent  void  of  outer  space" 
is— in  electronic  terms— about  as  quiet  as  a  boiler 
factory.  But  when  the  first  crackling  noises  interfered 
with  programs  from  pioneer  radio  stations  in  the 
twenties  they  were  blamed  entirely  on  the  atmo- 
sphere and  called  "static".  Not  till  1932  was  part  of 
the  racket  traced  to  some  of  Earth's  neighbours  in  the 
Milky  Way.  This  was  the  first  identification  of  radio 
waves  that  had  been  emitted  by  celestial  objects  and 
had  penetrated  the  "window"  in  our  atmosphere. 

Valuable  information  about  heavenly  bodies  may 
be  gained  by  studying  characteristics  of  the  radio 
waves  they  emit.  Because  their  wave  lengths  are 
much  longer  than  the  wave  lengths  of  visual  light, 
radio-waves  have  provided  a  new  range  of  receivable 
signals.  New  and  vastly  different  information  about 
the  distribution  and  nature  of  matter  outside  the 
earth  is  being  assembled.  Familiar  objects  such  as  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  some  bright  nebulae 
and  galaxies,  when  observed  by  radio,  display  sig- 
nificant new  features.  Many  objects  that  cannot  be 
seen  optically,  due  to  interstellar  dust  or  to  low 
light  emissivity,  can  now  be  studied. 

At  one  stage  in  its  young  life  there  was  hope  that 
the  tools  of  Radio  Astronomy  could  be  used  to  pick 
up  and  unscramble  a  message  beamed  in  our  general 
direction  by  intelligent  life  on  another  planet.  The 
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staff  of  one  American  centre  concen- 
trated all  of  its  effort  on  this  project 
for  six  months.  Some  day  another 
attempt  may  be  made. 

Magnetism  in  the  Milky  Way 

Throughout  the  universe,  from 
atoms  to  galaxies,  there  are  forces  at 
work  which  shape  and  guide,  develop 
and  control.  In  the  earliest  times  man 
was  satisfied  merely  to  describe  the 
sometimes  recurrent,  sometimes  ap- 
parently aimless  motions  of  celestial 
bodies.  Newton's  brilliant  achievement 
revealed  that  these  motions  in  all  their 
variety  are  shaped  by  a  single  law  of 
universal  gravitation. 

Magnetism  has  an  obvious  similarity 
to  gravity,  though  it  also  has  its  dif- 
ferences. Lodestones  have  been  known 
for  centuries.  Magnets  were  subjects 
of  careful  study  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Yet,  till  now,  there  has  been  no 
need  to  regard  magnetism  in  the  same 
way  as  gravity— as  something  universal 
in  scope,  as  a  law  governing  the  be- 
havior of  astronomical  bodies,  or  as  a 
force  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
understanding  the  universe. 

One  reason  for  our  lack  of  concern 
with  magnetism  has  been  that  until 
the  last  few  decades  our  observational 
equipment  in  astronomy  has  not  been 
sensitive  to  magnetic  phenomena. 
Close  at  home  the  compass  needle 
reveals  Earth's  powerful  magnetism, 
but  the  studies  of  the  sun's  quite 
strange  magnetic  behavior  have  re- 
quired the  most  delicate  experimental 
techniques,  achieved  only  recently. 
The  first  suggestion  that  magnetic 
forces   might   exist   in   the   space   be- 


tween the  stars  came  only  in  the 
1950's  from  evidence  that  the  tiny 
dust  grains  of  interstellar  clouds  show 
a   preferred    direction   of   orientation. 

It  is  radio  astronomy  which  has  pro- 
vided us  with  the  most  useful  clues  to 
the  strength,  direction,  and  location 
of  these  magnetic  fields  in  our  own 
Milky  Way,  which  is  believed  to  be 
a  spiral  galaxy.  In  the  last  decade,  as 
a  result  of  a  number  of  surveys  with 
radio  telescopes  operating  at  different 
wave  lengths,  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  a  major  fraction  of  the  radio 
waves  which  arrive  from  the  Milky 
Way  are  generated  in  a  totally  unex- 
pected way.  For  this  new  mechanism 
to  work,  weak  magnetic  fields  must 
stretch  across  the  interstellar  spaces. 

The  directions  in  space  along  which 
a  magnet  would  be  oriented  or  a 
moving  electric  charge  would  be 
guided  are  referred  to  as  lines  of  force. 
In  our  galaxy  the  lines  of  force  are 
envisaged  as  long  and  twisted  but 
always  associated  with,  if  not  actually 
generating,  the  spiral  arms.  Also  in 
these  arms,  their  mode  of  origin  not 
fully  understood,  are  electrons  moving 
at  very  great  speeds. 

The  magnetic  forces  the  electrons 
find  themselves  exposed  to  cause  them 
to  move  in  helical  (or  corkscrew) 
paths  and  to  give  off  radio  waves  in  a 
very  unusual  way.  This  sort  of  radio 
emission  is  called  "synchrotron  radia- 
tion" and  was  virtually  unknown  a 
decade  ago.  Now  we  believe  that  the 
Milky  Way  shines,  as  seen  through 
radio  telescopes,  by  the  synchrotron 
radiation  engendered  by  the  interac- 
tion of  its  high  speed  electrons  and  its 
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At  the  N.R.C.  Station  in 
Algonquin  Park,  a  "giraffe" 
lowers  a  radio  astronomer  so 
that  he  can  make  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  sensitive  "feed" 
which  picks  up  radio-waves 
generated  by  other  planets, 
suns  and  galaxies.  The  radio 
telescope  mirror  shown  here 
has  a  diameter  of  33  feet. 
Another,  with  a  diameter  of 
150  feet,  will  be  in  operation 
at  this  station  in  two  or  three 
years. 


magnetic  fields.  If  the  magnetic  pro- 
perties of  stellar  systems  are  indeed 
concentrated  in  their  spiral  arms  a 
picture  of  the  structure  of  our  Galaxy 
can  be  expected  to  emerge. 

We  can  be  more  certain  that  the 
Milky  Way's  radio  waves  are  due  to 
synchrotron  radiation  if  we  can  show 
that  they  are  polarized,  that  is,  vibrat- 
ing in  a  preferred  direction  and  not 
every  which  way.  Evidence  is  mount- 
ing that  this  is  so,  but  only  a  beginning 
has  been  made;  more  detailed  obser- 
vations, especially  when  they  are 
extended  into  the  shorter  wave- 
lengths, can  not  only  confirm  the 
theory,  but  can  add  information  about 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
sun.  One  thing  we  can  hope  to  learn 
is  how  twisted  are  the  lines  of  force 
in  our  vicinity.  An  investigation  of  the 
polarization  of  the  radio  radiation 
from  the  Milky  Way  at  a  wavelength 
of  42  cm.  is  a  major  project  of  the 


radio  astronomy  group  at   University 
of  Toronto. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  "Does 
this  have  any  practical  value?"  Of 
course,  scientists  and  others  regard 
the  satisfaction  of  mankind's  curiosity 
about  the  universe  as  an  end  in  itself 
requiring  no  further  justification.  In 
this  case  however  an  interesting  divi- 
dend has  come  as  a  by-product  of 
polarization  studies  being  made  by 
Dutch  radio  astronomers.  A  new  and 
more  accurate  method  of  studying  the 
important  ionospheric  regions  of  the 
Earth's  atmosphere,  or  the  reflecting 
layer  which  is  responsible  for  long 
distance  radio  communications,  has 
been  discovered. 

The  technical  side 

The  polarization  of  the  radio  waves, 
from  which  comes  our  knowledge  of 
the  magnetism  of  the  Milky  Way,  is 
confined  to  a  small  fraction,  typically 
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10  per  cent,  of  the  total  radiation  re- 
ceived by  the  radio  antenna  at  any 
one  wavelength.  Since  this  total  radia- 
tion is  weak  to  start  with,  the  measure- 
ment of  the  polarized  component  is  a 
challenge  to  the  ingenuity  and  tech- 
nical skill  of  the  radio  engineer. 

In  order  for  the  wanted  signal  not 
to  be  drowned  out  by  unwanted  noise 
in  the  radio  equipment  itself,  the 
utmost  care  must  be  taken  in  putting 
the  receiver  together,  especially  at  the 
all-important  front  end  where  the  first 
amplification  takes  place.  Significant 
contributions  to  this  problem  have 
been  made  at  U.  of  T.,  through  the 
development  of  a  low-noise,  very 
stable,  parametric  amplifier.  Such  a 
device  is  of  considerable  importance. 

The  front  end  of  the  receiver  is 
placed  at  the  focus  of  the  radio  tele- 
scope mirror  just  as  one  places  his  eye 
at  the  focus  of  an  optical  telescope. 
Problems  of  mechanical  and  tempera- 
ture stability  in  such  an  exposed  posi- 
tion can  be  troublesome.  Like  the  eye, 
the  receiver  must  see  only  the  cold 
sky  with  as  little  as  possible  glare  from 
the  hotter  objects  in  the  neighborhood, 
objects  such  as  the  ground  or  the 
structural  parts  of  the  telescope.  An- 
tenna design,  with  attention  to  low 
side  lobes  and  predictable  perform- 
ance, is  another  field  in  which  Toronto 
has  been  active  for  many  years. 

The  modern  golden  age  of  astro- 
nomy is  getting  more  golden  every 
year.  Teamwork  between  astronomical 
scientists  and  electronic  scientists  can 
exploit  our  newly  found  technical  ad- 
vances in  the  solution  of  old  problems 
and  the  discovery  of  new  ones. 


The  Bes 


In  Canadian  universities,  depart- 
ments of  astronomy  are  under  a 
severe  handicap  because  they 
carry  on  their  work  without  adequate 
research  equipment  —  except  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  foregoing 
observation  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Petrie, 
Director  of  the  Dominion  Astrophysi- 
cal  Observatory  at  Victoria,  points  to 
the  bitter-sweet  position  of  Dr.  John 
Heard  and  his  staff  of  Varsity  astro- 
nomers. They  are  in  the  front  rank  of 
campaigners  for  a  national  150-inch 
optical  telescope  that  would  cost  per- 
haps $10,000,000  and  prove  of  enor- 
mous benefit  to  all  Canadian  universi- 
ties (including  their  own).  But  they 
also  thank  their  lucky  stars  that  David 
Dunlap  struck  it  rich,  that  astronomy 
was  his  hobby,  that  he  developed  an 
interest  in  Varsity's  Professor  C.  A. 
Chant— and  that  after  her  husband's 
death  Mrs.  Dunlap  decided  he  could 


Right:  Members  of  the  staff  at  David 
Dunlap  Observatory  are,  from  left,  Pro- 
fessors J.  D.  Fernie  and  Ruth  Northcott; 
the  Director,  Dr.  John  F.  Heard;  Pro- 
fessors S.  Van  den  Bergn,  Donald  A. 
MacRae  and  Helen  S.  Hogg.  (Not 
present:  Professor  P.  R.  Demarque.)  This 
spring  Professor  Hogg  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Canadian  Institute. 
The  portrait  is  of  Mrs.  David  Dunlap, 
one  of  the  University's  great  benefactors. 
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No-one  is  trying  harder  than  our  own  staff  to  break  Varsity's 
monopoly  on  research  equipment  for  university  astronomers 


I*  No  Longer  Good  Enough 


have    no    better    memorial    than    the 
observatory  which  bears  his  name. 

May  31  will  be  the  29th  anniversary 
of  the  day  Mrs.  Dunlap  drove  to 
Richmond  Hill  and  opened  the  main 
door  of  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory 
with  a  golden  key.  This  was  an  event 
of  national  importance.  With  its  74- 
inch  mirror,  the  Observatory's  great 
telescope  was  Canada's  largest  and  it 


ranked  second  in  the  world.  It  is  still 
No.  1  in  Canada.  It  is  the  key  to 
Varsity's  reputation  as  an  important 
centre  for  the  study  of  stellar  spectro- 
scopy, globular  clusters,  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  sun's  energy  pro- 
duction. But  it  is  no  longer  Xo.  2  in 
the  world.  It  is  Xo.  10. 

In  February  the  University  was  host 
for  a  three-day  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
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Figuratively  wearing  his  optical  hat,  Professor  Donald  A.  MacRae  prepares  for  an 
evening's  observation  by  uncovering  the  secondary  mirror  of  the  great  telescope  at 
David  Dunlap  Observatory.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  the  N.R.C.  Station  in  Algon- 
quin Park  for— with  Professor  J.  L.  Yen  of  Electrical  Engineering— he  leads  the 
graduate  students  who  comprise  Varsity's  radio  astronomy  group.  The  MacRae- Yen 
united  effort,  which  embraces  departments  in  different  faculties  (Arts  &  Science  and 
Applied  Science  &  Engineering)  points  up  the  inter-disciplinary  nature  of  much  of 
the  research  going  forward  at  the  University. 


national  Astronomical  Union's  National 
Committee  for  Canada.  At  two  places 
on  the  agenda  was  the  listing  "The 
Confederation  Telescope"— the  subject 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  every  astro- 
nomer in  the  country.  With  Dr.  Petrie 
as  their  principal  spokesman,  men  and 
women  whose  eyes  and  thoughts  are 
on  the  stars  are  dedicated  to  the  idea 
of  an  observatory  that  would  be  built 
and  supported  by  the  federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  national  institution.  One-half 
of  the  telescope  time  would  be  avail- 


able to  professors  and  students  of 
astronomy  from  across  the  country. 

This  is  the  pattern  of  the  Kitt  Peak 
National  Observatory,  near  Tucson, 
Arizona.  It  was  established  by  the 
U.S.  government  a  few  years  ago  to 
solve  for  that  country  the  problem 
faced  by  Canadian  universities  today. 

Although  a  76-inch  telescope  is  its 
largest,  the  French  national  Observa- 
tory of  Haute  Provence  is  another 
centre  which  the  Canadian  astrono- 
mers point  to  as  an  example.  It  serves 
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all  astronomers  in  the  country,  with 
government  and  universities  sharing 
the  policy-making.  Their  secret,  Dr. 
Heard  was  told  on  a  recent  visit  was 
"anarchy  tempered  with  good  nature". 
He  was  enchanted  by  the  setting— a 
wooded  plateau  in  rolling  country— a 
village  with  good  accommodation 
nearby— and  encountered  staff  people 
and  graduate  students  from  several 
universities. 

Writing  in  The  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada 
recently,  Dr.  Petrie  told  of  the  Cana- 
dian situation  outside  Toronto.  He 
said  professors  cannot  inspire  ad- 
vanced students  unless  they  engage 
in  original  scholarly  work.  As  this  is 
nearly  impossible  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  many  able  young  scientists 
are  emigrating  and  these  potential 
professors  are  soon  followed  by  their 
potential  students. 

Our    situation    was    very    different 

,  half  a  century  ago:  when  the  72-inch 

i  reflecting    telescope    at    Victoria    was 

i   put   into   service   it   was   the   world's 

i   largest.   Despite  erection   of  a   much 

j   larger  instrument  on  Mount  Wilson, 

I  the  addition   of  the   74-inch   Dunlap 

telescope    twenty    years     later    kept 

i   Canada   in   the   van.    Now,   said   Dr. 

Petrie,  our  rating  has  deteriorated  and 

will  steadily  become  worse. 

Canadian  astronomers  say  the  times 
demand  a  telescope  with  a  150-inch 
minor.  For  example,  stellar  origin  and 
evolution  and  their  connections  with 
problems  of  nuclear  energy  comprise 
one  of  today's  most  stimulating 
studies.  Clues  to  the  sources  of  stellar 
energy    have    been    discovered    and 


much  theoretical  work  has  been  done 
on  the  structure  of  stars  and  the 
courses  they  follow  as  they  burn  their 
nuclear  fuel.  But  further  advances 
must  await  verification  with  the  tele- 
scope. As  the  stars  that  can  tell  the 
story  are  generally  very  faint,  the 
telescope  must  be  powerful. 

Good  sites  for  the  observatory  may 
exist  in  the  southern  dry  belt  of 
British  Columbia  at  altitudes  of  5,000 
to  7,000  feet.  Tests  are  being  made  in 
that  area  and  in  parts  of  Ontario.  One 
proposal  is  that  the  telescope  should 
be  mounted  on  a  tower  that  would 
lift  it  80  feet  above  the  tree-tops. 
Dr.  Petrie  estimates  that  ten  years 
would  be  needed  to  plan,  construct, 
and  install  the  instrument. 

The  effort  that  led  to  the  David 
Dunlap  Observatory  took  three  times 
ten  years. 

In  1903,  David  Dunlap,  a  young 
lawyer  from  the  Ottawa  Valley  who 
was  practicing  in  Mattawa— but  for- 
ever away  from  his  office  prospecting 
or  recovering  from  a  prospecting  trip, 
got  in  on  the  beginning  of  the  Cobalt 
silver  boom.  (Later  he  shared  in  the 
Hollinger  gold  bonanza.)  He  married 
his  childhood  sweetheart  from  Pem- 
broke, Jessica  Donalda  Bell,  and  with 
her  built  a  home  in  Toronto  and  a 
reputation  for  quiet  philanthropy.  The 
transition  to  city  living  did  not  change 
his  love  for  the  out-of-doors  and  the 
night  sky.  Astronomy  was  his  hobby. 

In  1904,  Clarence  Augustus  Chant, 
a  young  professor,  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  University  of  Toronto  to 
establish  an  honour  Arts  option  in 
astronomy  and  physics.   Immediately 
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Planning  a  trip  to  the  stars? 
Telephone  TUrner  4-2112 

The  David  Dunlap  Observatory  is  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday 
evenings  from  April  to  October  at  no  cost— but  reservations  must  be 
made  by  telephone.  Dates  should  be  kept  regardless  of  weather.  If  the 
sky  is  reasonably  clear,  several  telescopes  are  available  to  bring  the 
heavens  into  focus.  If  it's  raining  or  cloudy,  the  great  telescope  is 
demonstrated,  a  brief  illustrated  lecture  is  given  or  a  film  shown. 
Members  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  are  on  hand  to  assist  the 
Observatory  staff  and  discuss  their  hobby. 

As  the  hours  for  demonstrations  of  the  great  telescope  vary  during 
the  season,  and  as  attendance  at  each  demonstration  is  limited  to  80, 
reservations  should  be  made  well  in  advance. 

Throughout  the  year,  afternoon  visitors  are  welcome  on  Wednesdays 
at  2  p.m.  sharp.  Groups  of  more  than  10  should  make  reservations. 
The  great  telescope  is  shown  and  explained,  but  no  celestial  objects 
may  be  seen. 

For  reservations  phone  Richmond  Hill,  TUrner  4-2112,  from 
9  a.m.  to  noon  and  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 

The  Observatory  is  half  a  mile  east  of  Highway  11  (Yonge  Street), 
15  miles  north  of  Toronto,  a  mile  south  of  Richmond  Hill. 

he  began  work  on  Stage  Two— a  large  Chant  was  to  write  later;  "I  did  not 

telescope.   By   1912  he  had  found  a  wish  to  be  too  forward  to  take  advan- 

site,    but   the   first   war    and   its    de-  tage  of  a  kind  word  to  me;   and,   a 

pression  blocked  progress.  little    later,    I    could    not    thrust    any 

In  1921  the  trails  of  these  two  men  scheme  of  mine  on  a  sick  man." 

crossed.  Professor  Chant  gave  a  public  Two  years  passed.  Then  Professor 

lecture  about  a  comet  that  would  soon  Chant  approached  Mrs.  Dunlap  and 

pass  within  ten  million  miles  of  Earth.  found  her  receptive.   There  was   the 

David   Dunlap   was   in   the   audience  estate    to    settle,    a    new    site    to    be 

and,  when  the  lecture  was  over,  came  found.   Four   and   a   half  years   after 

forward  to  ask  questions.  David  Dunlap 's  death,  the  equipment 

The  two  men  corresponded  at  in-  was  ordered  and  work  began  on  the 

tervals     for     three     years,     but     the  buildings  at  Richmond  Hill, 

observatory  was  never  mentioned.  In  The  cornerstone  of  the  main  build- 

1924    David    Dunlap    died.    "Had    I  ing  was  laid  by   Moffat  Dunlap  "to 

missed    my    opportunity?"    Professor  the  glory  of  God  and  the  memory  of 
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Dr.  John  F.  Heard,  at  the  finder  and  holding  the  control  button  box  for  the  great 
telescope,  discusses  the  observing  program  with  Professor  Ruth  Northcott. 


my  father".  Mrs.  Dunlap  and  Pro- 
fessor Chant  motored  down  to  Corn- 
ing, N.Y.,  to  watch  two  and  a  half 
tons  of  pyrex  poured  into  a  mould  to 
make  the  disc  for  the  great  mirror; 
then  the  disc  was  shipped  to  England 
for  the  18-month  job  of  grinding  and 
polishing.  Specifications:  a  tolerance 
of  only  two  one-millionths  of  an  inch. 


Mrs.  Dunlap  retained  her  interest 
in  the  Observatory  until  her  death  in 
1946,  and  in  her  will  set  up  a  trust 
fund  for  its  maintenance.  From  this 
and  other  sources,  the  University  has 
added  to  the  original  gift  in  the  never- 
ending  effort  to  take  advantage  of  new 
procedures  and  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  heavens. 
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Seventh  Principal 


Crawford  Grier 


By  nature  a  student— in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  By 
education  a  scholar,  teacher, 
and  writer.  By  training  a  diplomat. 
By  force  of  circumstances  an  econo- 
mist. By  observation  and  experience  a 
man  of  affairs.  By  the  pervasiveness 
of  his  associations  with  the  University 
and  with  University  people,  the 
seventh  principal  of  University  Col- 
lege is  "one  of  the  regiment".  But  he 
mounts  no  high  horse:  he  is  just  a 
man  and  a  citizen. 

Douglas  Valentine  LePan  is  the 
younger  son  of  Lt.-Col.  A.  D.  LePan 
who  retired  in  1956  from  the  office 
of  Superintendent  after  46  years  of 
University  service  interrupted  only  by 
his  appointment  to  command  M.D.2's 
School  of  Infantry  in  1916  and  the 
Polish  army  camp  at  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake  in  1917-18.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
LePan  still  live  in  the  house  on 
Walmer  Road  where  Douglas  grew 
up  and  from  which  he  went,  first  to 
the  Huron  Street  Public  School  and 
then  to  U.T.S.  at  the  age  of  eight. 
Nine  years  later— years  in  which  the 
holidays  were  spent  at  the  family 
island  north  of  Pointe  au  Baril— he 
matriculated  at  University  College 
with  the  1st  Edward  Blake  Scholar- 
ship in  Classics,  the  G.  R.  R.  Cockburn 
Scholarship  in  Greek,  and  the  James 
Harris  Scholarship  in  Greek  and  Latin. 


At  U.C.  LePan  entered  the  honours 
course  in  English  and  History,  Classics 
option.  As  an  undergraduate  he 
picked  up  the  Alumni  Prize  in  English 
Composition,  the  Aikins  and  Winter- 
corbyn  Scholarships  in  English  and 
History,  and  the  Edward  Kylie  Award 
in  History.  In  the  summer  between 
his  second  and  third  year  he  covered 
police  courts  and  political  meetings 
for  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  whose  city 
editor  was  Ken  Edey— a  name  which 
appears  on  the  masthead  of  this  maga- 
zine. "That",  says  Professor  LePan, 
"was  the  first  experience  I  had  of 
public  life,  and  the  first  time  I  came 
out  of  my  academic  shell."  Among  his 
fellow  graduates  from  U.C.  were 
Sydney  Hermant,  now  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  Arnold  Smith,  recently 
returned  from  the  post  of  Canadian 
Ambassador  in  Moscow. 

The  Kylie  Award  took  its  winner 
to  Oxford's  Merton  College.  At  Ox- 
ford, the  present  heads  of  three 
Toronto  colleges— Northrop  Frye  of 
Victoria,  Derwyn  Owen  of  Trinity, 
and  Robertson  Davies  of  Massey  Col- 
lege—were LePan's  contemporaries.  In 
the  vacs,  he  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  he  remembers  long  and 
pleasant  sojourns  at  Senator  Davies's 
home  in  Montgomeryshire.  At  final 
Schools  he  achieved  the  distinction  of 


Facing  page:  A  new  portrait  of  the  University  College  doorway  by  Bob  Lansdale. 
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a  First  in  English  and  returned  to 
U.C.  as  a  reader  in  that  subject.  In 
1938,  at  24,  he  was  appointed  instruc- 
tor and  tutor  at  Harvard,  where  he 
stayed  for  three  years.  He  lived  (and 
tutored)  in  Winthrop  House,  where 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  an 
undergraduate  with  rooms  on  the  next 
staircase.  "I  did  not  know  him  well, 
for  my  subjects  were  not  his,  but  I 
saw  him  every  day." 

The  Hitler  War  brought  LePan  to 
a  scene  of  action  that  was  in  dramatic 
contrast  to  Harvard's  groves  of 
Academe.  Identifiable  as  the  only 
civilian  on  the  staff  of  the  G.O.C.- 
in-C,  1st  Canadian  Army,  England, 
he  became  personal  adviser  on  army 
education  to  General  McNaughton, 
succeeding  J.  B.  Bickersteth,  who  had 
been  transferred  to  the  British  army 
to  head  up  a  similar  programme.  But 
by  August,  1943,  a  complete  Canadian 
division  was  in  action  for  the  first  time 
since  1918.  Sicily  had  fallen,  Italy  had 
been  invaded  and  by  November  the 
red  patches  of  the  1st  Canadians  were 
closing  in  on  Ortona.  LePan  wanted 
to  be  there.  Despite  an  earlier  rejec- 
tion for  vision  that  was  not  up  to  the 
stiff  army  standard,  he  made  it.  En- 
listing in  the  ranks  he  was  posted  to 
the  1st  Regiment,  Royal  Canadian 
Horse  Artillery,  as  a  gunner.  He 
served  with  this  distinguished  unit 
through  the  rest  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign—from Ortona  and  Cassino  to 
Rimini    and    Ravenna.    He    was    dis- 


Colonel    Grier,    author    of    this    article, 
is  Director  of  Graduate  Records. 


Principal-Designate  LePan 

charged  in  1945,  joined  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs,  and  found 
himself  at  Canada  House  with  the 
rank  of  First  Secretary.  It  was  here 
that  Mr.  Vincent  Massey  and  a  latent 
aptitude  for  economics  involved  him 
in  a  type  of  research  that  fore- 
shadowed much  of  his  later  career. 
His  initiation  was  a  series  of  strictly 
confidential  meetings  held  at  Cam- 
bridge on  the  delicate  subject  of 
post-war  international  financing. 
When  Maynard  Keynes  and  Graham 
Towers  differed  on  the  propriety  of 
keeping  a  record,  LePan  made  faintly 
pencilled  notes  on  a  table  top.  These 
formed  the  basis  of  a  report  that  was 
eventually  authorized. 

Busy  with  the  daily  chores,  eco- 
nomics, and  conferences,  LePan  re- 
mained at  Canada  House  for  the  first 
two  years  of  Norman  Robertson's 
regime.  In  1945  he  had  gone  to  Paris 
as  adviser  to  Maj.-Gen.  Maurice  Pope 
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at  the  Conference  on  Reparations.  In 
'46  he  was  at  the  Peace  Conference 
and  later  at  the  First  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  in  London. 
Then  came  a  well-earned  respite 
which  included  (in  order  of  impor- 
tance if  not  strictly  chronological)  his 
marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Katharine 
Chambers  of  New  York,  who  had 
attended  Bishop  Strachan's  and  whose 
Kingston  home  reveals  her  back- 
ground as  an  artist;  the  publication  of 
a  small  volume  of  poems  entitled  The 
Wounded  Prince;  and  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship.  By  the  end  of  '49  he  was 
back  in  harness. 

In   1950  he  was  appointed  special 
assistant     to     Lester     Pearson,     then 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs. 
I  This  was  an  unorthodox  but  significant 
office    that    had    been    created    for 
|  "Gerry"     Riddell:     LePan     was     the 
second  to  hold  it.  It  was  the  beginning 
I  of  a  sustained  series  of  air  flights  and 
i  conferences,  varied  by  re-postings  to 
I  other     and     increasingly      important 
|  assignments.  In  1951  LePan  went  to 
Washington   as   Counsellor   and  later 
Minister  Counsellor  at  the  Canadian 
I  Embassy    (under   Hume   Wrong   and 
i  Arnold  Heeney),  but  not  before,   as 
I  Mr.  Pearson's  aide,  he  had  attended 
the   Fifth   General   UN   Assembly   in 
New   York,    and   the   Commonwealth 
!  Foreign      Ministers      Conference      at 
Colombo.      From      Washington,      he 
j  travelled  to  the  NATO  Council  Meet- 
ing in  Ottawa   (1951),  the  Common- 
wealth Economics  Conference  (1952), 
and    the    first    meeting    of    the    Joint 
United  States-Canadian  Committee  on 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs   (1953). 


In  1953  he  published  another  volume 
of  poems,  The  Net  and  the  Sword, 
which  drew  deeply  on  reserves  of 
thought  stored  up  in  Italy— and  fit- 
tingly won  a  Governor-General's 
Award.  He  left  the  Embassy  in  1955 
to  become  secretary  and  director  of 
research  for  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Canada's  Economic  Prospects  (the 
Gordon  Commission)  whose  report, 
praised  for  the  brilliance  and  clarity 
of  the  writing,  he  finished  in  1958. 
Once  this  was  accomplished,  he  re- 
turned to  External  Affairs  as  Assistant 
Under-Secretary  of  State  with  Sidney 
Smith.  Again  there  was  a  succession 
of  conferences  and  other  meetings, 
notably  the  Commonwealth  Trades 
and  Economic  Conference  at  Montreal 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint 
United  States-Canadian  Committee  on 
Defence,  in  Paris,  1958. 

In  1959  Douglas  LePan  joined  the 
staff  of  Queen's  University  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature.  There, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  we  met  several 
times.  I  did  not  ask  him  about  his 
ideas  and  plans  for  University  Col- 
lege: they  are  his  business;  he  will 
reveal  them  in  due  course.  But  it 
seems  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  future 
and  the  past  to  conclude  with  lines 
from  his  poem  One  of  the  Regiment: 

Do  not  enquire 

What  he  has  seen  engrained  in 

stillest  fire 
Or  what  he  purposes.  It  will  be 

well. 

and  to  welcome  him,  his  wife  Sally, 
and  their  two  sons  Nicholas  and 
Donald  to  Toronto. 
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Dean  A.  R.  Goreon 


The  Man  Who  Won't  Compromise 


Last  October,  eight  months  be- 
fore he  would  retire,  Dean 
Andrew  Gordon  surveyed  the 
world  from  one  of  the  peaks  of  a 
brilliant  career— he  took  part  in  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Research  Laboratories. 

This  massive  pile  is  offensive  to 
those  who  still  think  of  Chemistry  in 
terms  of  Croft  Chapter  House,  the 
circular  and  quite  delightful  western 
appendage  of  University  College.  But 
to  Dr.  Gordon  and  others  who  are 
using  chemistry  as  a  key  to  secrets  of 
the  universe,  ivy  and  cloisters  must 
yield  to  miles  of  lab  benches,  chemical 
compounds  in  their  thousands,  forests 
of  glass  apparatus,  hundreds  of  tons 
of  heavy  equipment.  In  the  new  Labs, 


Varsity  has  one  of  the  world's  im- 
portant centres  for  teaching  and  ex- 
ploration. Their  official  opening  was  a 
time  of  rejoicing  for  all  who  had 
campaigned  for  them. 

On  the  great  day,  Dr.  Gordon  was 
with  other  heads  of  University  divi- 
sions in  the  Chancellor's  Room.  A 
Convocation  Hall  address  by  Professor 
W.  A.  Noyes,  Jr.,  of  Rochester  and 
Texas,  had  just  concluded  the  first 
part  of  the  ceremony.  Enter  Professor 
Noyes.  Dr.  Gordon  hurried  towards 
him  with  outstretched  hand. 

"Albert,"  he  cried  enthusiastically, 
"you  were  magnificent!" 

"Oh,  Andy,"  Professor  Noyes  re- 
plied, genuinely  touched,  "you  always 
say  such  nice  things." 
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And  the  roar  of  laughter  from  Dr. 
Gordon's  colleagues  rolled  through 
the  open  window,  across  the  Ring 
Road,  and  far  out  onto  the  Front 
Campus. 

Andrew  R.  Gordon,  o.b.e.,  m.a., 
ph.d.,  f.r.s.c,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Honorary  President  of  the 
Association  of  Graduate  Schools  in 
the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sities, has  not  established  his  shining 
reputation  by  saying  nice  things.  In 
private  or  in  public,  at  Council  meet- 
ing or  in  the  Senate,  he  is  a  man  who 
interrupts  with  rasping,  difficult  ques- 
tions. Sometimes  his  eyes  are  dancing 
—he  is  challenging  the  obvious  to  put 
a  colleague  on  his  mettle.  More  often 
he  is  serious.  Sometimes  he  explodes. 

On  one  occasion— in  affection,  not 
reproof— President  Claude  Bissell  said 
of  him :  "To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
this  is  the  only  university  with  a 
built-in  H-bomb." 

In  Convocation  Hall  a  year  or  two 
ago,  Dean  Gordon  enlivened  an  ad- 
dress to  a  graduating  class  with  a 
locker-room  classic— the  one  that  has 
to  do  with  winking  at  an  important 
Commandment  in  return  for  a  million 
dollars.  With  relish  he  rapped  out  the 
punch-line:  "Now  that  we've  estab- 
lished what  you  are,  all  we  need  to 
settle  is  your  rock-bottom  price!" 

The  story  is  a  window  on  the 
Gordon  philosophy.  To  him  the 
scholar  who  would  lower  standards 
just  a  little  equates  with  the  researcher 
who  would  cook  his  results  just  a  little. 
A  University  of  Toronto  degree  must 
face  the  acid  test  of  Caesar's  wife. 


Varsity  has  been  blessed  by  the 
presence  of  this  wonderful  person 
with  the  low  boiling  point  for  most  of 
49  years.  In  1915,  Andy  Gordon  en- 
rolled in  Maths  &  Physics  with  a 
Prince  of  Wales  scholarship  won  at 
University  of  Toronto  Schools.  The 
next  year  he  was  in  France  as  an 
officer  in  the  Canadian  Field  Artillery. 
The  war  over,  it  was  back  to  Varsity, 
a  B.A.  in  chemistry,  graduate  work 
in  electrochemistry,  and— in  1925— a 
Ph.D.  and  a  staff  appointment  in  the 
department  of  chemistry. 

After  13  years  of  teaching,  and  of 
research  in  his  chosen  fields— thermo- 
dynamics of  gases  and  solutions  of 
the  electrolytes,  transference,  con- 
ductance and  diffusion  in  solution- 
Andrew  Gordon  became  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  In  1944  he  was  named 
head  of  the  department.  In  1947  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  science 
division  of  the  Graduate  School.  He 
has  been  Dean  since  1953. 

During  the  second  war,  Dean  Gor- 
don was  scientific  adviser  to  Canada's 
Directorate  of  Chemical  Warfare. 
Then  came  six  years  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Research  Council  and 
three  years  on  the  Defence  Research 
Board.  He  has  been  a  director  of 
Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited 
since  1952,  serving  on  the  executive 
committee  since  1955. 

The  University's  history,  the  Presi- 
dent has  said,  is  a  procession  of  indi- 
viduals. From  their  places  on  the 
reviewing  stand,  future  historians 
should  have  no  difficulty  spotting 
Andrew  R.  Gordon. 

KSE 
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Dean-Designate  Ernest  Sirluck 


Associate  D 


Graduate  School 
Dean 

ON  THE  FIRST  of  July,  ElTiest 
Sirluck,  m.b.e.,  b.a.  (Mani- 
toba), m.a.,  ph.d.  (toronto), 
becomes  Dean  of  the  School  of  Gradu- 
ate Studies.  (In  the  photograph  on  this 
page  he  is  seen  with  his  wife  and 
Warden  L.  C.  Wilcher  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Oxford.) 

Dr.  Sirluck  is  no  stranger  to  the 
problems  of  the  School  as  it  prepares 
for  5,000  graduate  students— about 
twice  the  present  enrolment— in  the 
early  1970's.  As  Associate  Dean 
(Humanities  and  Social  Sciences) 
since  1962,  he  has  been  a  principal 
architect  for  the  new  Master  of  Philo- 


sophy course  which  begins  in  the 
autumn  and  will  have  a  significant 
role  in  increasing  the  flow  of  teachers 
at  the  university  level.  He  has  also 
done  much  of  the  staff  work  for  the 
new  graduate  summer  session  which 
embraces  seven  departments  in  Divi- 
sion I  and  begins  this  month. 

Readers  who  saw  his  analysis  of  the 
Williams'  Report  on  Canadian  uni- 
versity library  resources  in  Varsity 
Graduate  a  year  ago  will  appreciate 
the  extent  of  Dr.  Sirluck's  involve- 
ment in  still  another  area— planning 
for  the  new  graduate  research  library, 
an  indispensable  element  if  the  School 
is  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

His  own  doctoral  work  at  Varsity 
interrupted  by  war  service,  Dr.  Sir- 
luck returned  to  take  his  degree  and 
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Breckenridge 


Assistant  Dean  William  Winegard 


join  the  University  College  staff.  In 
1947  he  began  15  years  at  University 
of  Chicago— for  the  last  five  he  was 
professor  in  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish and  in  the  Committee  of  Ideas 
and  Methods.  He  has  written  exten- 
sively on  Milton,  the  Puritan  Revolu- 
tion, Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and 
others,  and  has  held  office  in  a  num- 
ber of  learned  societies.  He  returned 
to  Varsity  as  Professor  of  English  in 
University  College. 

The  School's  Associate  Dean  for 
Division  II  (Science  and  Engineering) 
is  Professor  J.  G.  Breckenridge,  head 
of  the  department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  since  1960.  In  the  new 
post  of  Assistant  Dean  is  Professor 
William  C.  Winegard  of  the  depart- 
ment of  metallurgical  engineering. 


New  Research 
Tools 

The  cabinet  on  which  Professor 
Breckenridge 's  hand  is  resting 
(centre,  above)  houses  a  Time 
of  Flight  Mass  Spectrometer,  new 
equipment  used  in  identifying  sub- 
stances obtained  from  the  combustion 
and  cracking  of  various  hydrocarbons. 
Wearing  a  lapel  badge  in  the  photo- 
graph at  right,  Professor  Winegard  is 
demonstrating  Canada's  first  electron 
probe  analyser.  This  $75,000  micro- 
probe  can  detect  the  number  and 
quantity  of  elements  present  in  speci- 
mens ranging  from  one  to  200  microns 
in  diameter.  (A  micron  is  one-millionth 
of  a  meter  and  the  probe  is  accurate 
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to  one  part  in  ten  thousand.)  In  the 
picture  are  a  few  of  the  300  high 
school  teachers  and  metal  experts  who 
were  given  a  preview  recently. 

The  cost  of  this  installation  in  the 
department  of  metallurgy  was  borne 
jointly  by  Defence  Research  Board, 
National  Research  Council  and  the 
Ford  Foundation.  DRB  and  NRC  are 
long-term  supporters  of  the  depart- 
ment which,  headed  by  Professor 
L.  M.  Pidgeon,  has  established  an 
international  reputation. 

Professor  Winegard  will  be  super- 
vising the  use  of  the  microprobe  in 
research  projects.  It  can  pinpoint  con- 
stituent elements  in  any  specimen, 
measure  them  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total,  and  uncover  trace  element  im- 
purities creeping  in  during  production. 

The  microprobe  is  a  combination  of 
electron  microscope  and  X-ray  specto- 
graph.  A  beam  of  electrons  is  focussed 
on  the  surface  of  a  sample  which 
gives  off  light  enabling  the  operator 
to  examine  its  structure  in  minute 
detail.  The  electron  beam  also  excites 
radiation  from  each  element  in  the 
sample. 

"Our  basic  research  should  lead  to 
some  important  applications,"  said 
Professor  Winegard.  "For  example,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  parts  supplied 
to  space  programs  is  rejected  because 
alloys  are  not  uniformly  mixed  and 
homogeneous.  Our  fundamental  re- 
search can  help  to  solve  that  problem. 

"Accurate  analysis  of  a  specimen's 
composition  on  a  microscopic  scale  is 
essential  if  further  progress  is  to  be 
made  in  developing  new  materials 
and  improving  those  we  have." 


A  knight  whose  name  will  always  be 
linked  with  the  University's  music 
opens  the  Edward  Johnson   Building 
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. . .  and  how  i 


Presiding  at  the  opening  of  the 
Edward  Johnson  Building  in 
March,  W.  M.  V.  Ash  recalled 
Dr.  Johnson's  dream  of  Canada  as  a 
singing  nation.  "Doubtless,"  he  said, 
"Dr.  Johnson  thought  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  muse  as  'singing  to  the 
gods  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Apollo'." 

Mr.  Ash,  a  Governor  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  chairman  of  the  Board's 
Royal  Conservatory  committee, 
pointed  to  the  Conservatory's  role  in 
shaping  the  artists,  teachers  and  com- 
posers who  are  giving  substance  to 
the  dream.  "In  this  work,"  he  said, 
"this  beautiful  MacMillan  Theatre  and 
the  whole  building  we  are  dedicating 
today  will  play  a  great  role.  It  is  most 
fitting  that  the  theatre  should  bear 
the  name  of  one  who  has  done  so 
much  for  so  many,  and  over  so  many 
years,  in  Canadian  music." 

Most  fitting,  also,  was  the  presence 
of  the  man  Mr.  Ash  was  talking  about 
—Sir  Ernest  MacMillan,  who  enrolled 
in  Modern  History  at  Toronto  in  1911 
and  who,  in  1952,  retired  after  25 
years  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Music. 
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Or  Ernest? 


>> 


As  Mr.  Ash  spoke,  Sir  Ernest  sat  on 
stage  in  the  midst  of  a  platform  party, 
which,  framed  by  the  soaring  pro- 
scenium arch,  faced  hundreds  of  in- 
vited guests.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
he  would  declare  the  building  officially 
open.  In  the  evening  he  would  con- 
duct "England",  the  impressive  choral 
work  he  had  written  in  a  German 
prison    camp    during    World    War    I. 

Mr.  Ash's  warm  reference  to  his 
contribution  to  music  and  the  Univer- 
sity was  the  first  of  many  Sir  Ernest 
heard  in  the  course  of  the  day: 

Said  Dr.  Boyd  Neel,  the  Conserva- 
tory's dean  since  1953:  "When  I  travel 
around  Canada,  and  I  am  announced 
as  being  connected  with  the  Royal 
Conservatory,  the  first  question  I  am 
always  asked  is,  'and  how  is  Sir 
Ernest?'  Whether  Sir  Ernest  is  still 
officially  associated  with  the  Con- 
servatory doesn't  matter.  To  the 
people  of  Canada  he  always  will  be." 


Right:  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan  met  many 
old  colleagues  following  opening  cere- 
monies that  included  presentation  of  his 
own  gold  key  to  the  building. 


Above:  With  W.  M.  V.  Ash,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  Conservatory 
Committee,    and    President    Claude    Bissell,    Sir    Ernest    awaits    his    turn    to    speak. 

Right:  With  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Kelly,  Sir  Ernest  hears  the  President  quote  one  of  his 
more  ironic  comments  "as  a  spokesman  for  music  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
journal". 

"As  befits  a  graduate  of  this  University  in  Modern  History,"  said  Dr.  Bissell, 
"Sir  Ernest  has  sought  to  place  music  in  its  full  perspective  in  time  and  in  society. 
In  one  place  Sir  Ernest  refers  to  the  complete  absence  from  his  undergraduate 
History  lectures  of  any  reference  to  music  except  for  one  bold  suggestion  that  there 
was  a  relationship  between  the  music  of  Beethoven   and  the   French  Revolution." 


Dean  Neel  observed  that  this 
nation-wide  appreciation  of  Sir  Ernest 
contrasted  with  the  hazy  idea  many 
people  outside  the  University— and 
perhaps  some  within  it— have  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  To- 
ronto itself.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  the 
name  given  to  the  overall  music 
operation  of  the  University  of 
Toronto." 

The  Faculty  of  Music,  housed  in 
the  Edward  Johnson  Building,  and 
with  Dr.  Arnold  Walter  as  its  direc- 
tor, is  one  element  in  the  operation. 
The  School  of  Music,  with  Dr.  Ettore 
Mazzoleni  as  its  principal,  and  occupy- 
ing the  former  Economics  Building  on 
Bloor  Street— and  23  other  buildings- 


is  another.  A  third  is  the  Opera  School, 
a  division  of  the  School  of  Music, 
and  with  headquarters  in  the  Mac- 
Millan  Theatre. 

Dean  Neel  stressed  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  main  elements.  "For 
instance,"  he  said,  "the  Opera  School 
and  the  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
comprised  of  students  from  both  the 
Faculty  and  the  School  of  Music  and 
many  teachers  teach  in  both  sections 
according  to  their  subject." 

"The  overall  student  population  of 
the  Royal  Conservatory  is  in  the  region 
of  75  hundred,"  Dean  Neel  continued; 
"and  this  does  not  include  the  large 
number  of  students  from  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  who  take  music 
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The  Toast  to  the  Faculty 


A 


t  the  dinner  in  Hart  House 
which  followed  the  opening  of 
.the  Edward  Johnson  Building 
and  preceded  the  performance  in  its 
MacMillan  Theatre,  the  honour  of 
proposing  a  toast  to  the  Faculty  of 
Music  fell  to  Dr.  D.  Carlton  Williams, 
Vice-President  for  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  Colleges,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  University  Extension,  and 
Professor  of  Psychology. 

Dr.  Williams  said  he  had  ap- 
proached his  assignment  with  the  airy 
confidence  of  one  whose  first  certifi- 
cate of  any  kind  had  been  awarded 
by  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music. 
("What,  you  say  to  yourself,  could  be 
easier  than  to  ripple  off  a  bespangled 
prose  arpeggio,  a  musical  cocktail  of 
a  toast  combining  the  sonorous 
grandeur  of  the  three  B's  with  the 
bounce  and  bite  of  the  four  Beatles?" ) 
However,  he  had  retreated  from  this 
position  in  good  order  and  for  reasons 
which  his  audience  gave  every  evi- 
dence of  appreciating. 

He  reviewed  the  astonishing  variety 
of  services  developed  by  the  Faculty 
in  the  twelve  years  since  its  re- 
organization, and  then  turned  to  the 
men  who  made  the  Faculty,  selecting 
four  whose  names  he  said  would 
appear  on  any  such  list. 

Sir  Ernest,  still  Canada's  best  known 
and  loved  musician  was  first.  Then 
came  Edward  Johnson;  in  the  course 


of  his  eighty  vigorous  years  he  made 
his  reputation  three  times  over— as  the 
tenor,  Eduardo  di  Giovanni,  as  the 
manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory. 

"His  life  and  his  accomplishments 
do  not  need  the  building  to  perpetuate 
his  name,"  said  Dr.  Williams;  "rather 
the  building  needs  his  name  to  pro- 
claim its  aims  and  lofty  aspirations." 

Third  came  Boyd  Neel  who  spent 
four  years  as  chairman  of  the  building 
committee,  bringing  to  his  task  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  not  a  little 
of  his  guile.  Finally,  there  was  the 
Director,  Arnold  Walter— a  vigorous, 
imaginative,  moveable  signpost  whose 
function  it  is  continually  to  point  the 
way  to  excellence. 

"Since  each  is  a  musician,"  said  j 
Dr.  Williams,  "it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  have  given  it  a  musical  form, 
that  of  a  concerto  grosso  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Handel.  Note  how  neatly  the 
contributions  and  characteristics  of 
each  man  fit  into  the  familiar  move- 
ments of  such  a  concerto— thus,  from 
Sir  Ernest,  the  first  movement, 
maestroso;  from  Edward  Johnson  the 
drive  and  vivacity  of  the  allegro  con 
brio;  from  Boyd  Neel,  the  calm  and 
depth  of  an  andante  sostenuto;  and 
from   Arnold   Walter   allegro   furioso. 

"It  remains  only  for  you  to  supply 
the  coda.  Will  you  rise.  .  .  ?" 
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as  a  subject  and  attend  lectures  in 
this  building. 

"Apart  from  its  Toronto  activities, 
the  School  of  Music  conducted  more 
than  55  thousand  examinations  last 
year  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland 
;  to  Victoria,  B.C.  and  from  Medicine 
Hat  to  Dawson  Creek.  I  have  no 
actual  statistics,  but  I  am  willing  to 
bet  that  the  Conservatory  is  by  far  the 
largest  music  school  in  the  world." 

Guests  for  the  opening  ceremony 
took  their  places  to  organ  music  by 
Dr.  Charles  Peaker.  Then,  with  the 
arrival  of  the  academic  processions, 
the  Faculty  of  Music  Brass  Choir 
conducted  by  Professor  Ezra  Schabas 
played  two  fanfares— one  by  Sir 
Ernest  and  one  by  Keith  Bissell.  The 
invocation  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Kelly,  President  of  St.  Michael's 
College. 

When  the  time  came  for  Sir  Ernest 
to  perform  his  official  duty,  he  chose 
to  speak  briefly  about  the  new  music 
building— "probably  the  finest  in  the 
world"— and  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the 
high  (and  low)  points  in  the  history 
of  music  education  at  Toronto. 

He  noted  a  chair  of  music  was 
established  in  1844,  the  first  instruc- 
tor, J.  P.  Clarke,  was  appointed  in 
1845,  and  the  first  bachelor's  degree 
was  granted  in  1846— to  J.  P.  Clarke. 

"One  wonders,"  said  Sir  Ernest, 
"whether  Mr.  J.  P.  Clarke  acted  as 
his  own  examiner!" 

Later  there  was  a  reception  fol- 
lowed by  tours  of  the  building.  In 
terms  of  acoustics  alone,  the  four  years 
of  planning  and  the  visits  to  twenty 
or   more   music   schools    appeared   to 


have  justified  themselves.  The  70 
studios  and  practice  rooms  are  in 
effect  floating  boxes  with  walls  not 
parallel  to  each  other.  In  some  of  them 
the  walls  are  adjustable.  All  are  air- 
conditioned.  There  are  no  windows 
through  which  the  coloratura's  ar- 
peggios or  the  piano  student's  endless 
Hanon  exercises  may  float  to  assail 
the  passer-by. 

The  contrast  with  the  building  at 
College  and  University  was  pointed 
up  in  his  Toronto  Star  column  by 
John  Beckwith  who  spent  five  years 
as  a  student  and  ten  as  a  teacher  in 
the  old  Conservatory: 

"My  favorite  nightmare  recollec- 
tions centre  around  a  classroom  where 
I  tried  for  the  first  time  to  attune 
young  ears  to  the  niceties  of  ele- 
mentary harmony.  One  of  its  windows 
offered  parking-lot  hubbub  and  Col- 
lege Street  traffic,  another  such 
excruciating  practice-studio  sounds  as 
(one  day  I  recall)  the  opening  clarinet 
glissando  of  the  'Rhapsody  in  Blue' 
played  over  and  over  and  over.  In 
the  next  room,  just  one  paper-thin 
wall  away,  a  beginners'  trombone  class 
was  usually  in  progress.  It  may  not 
have  had  much  to  do  with  music,  but 
it  was  character-building." 

In  his  reply  to  the  Toast  to  the 
Faculty  at  the  Hart  House  dinner, 
Dr.  Walter  thanked  the  President  and 
the  Board  for  the  magnificent  build- 
ing. 

"It  was  spiritually  built  by  Edward 
Johnson,"  he  said.  "It  is  finally  the 
embodiment  of  an  idea.  That  idea 
could  be  summed  up  by  saying  that 
we  believe  in  a  kind  of  education  that 
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is  spiritual,  intellectual  and  artistic  at 
one  and  the  same  time." 

He  began  his  address  by  outlining 
how  the  Faculty  has  recognized  the 
three  distinct  functions  of  music  edu- 
cation. Future  professionals  are 
trained  in  the  Artist  Diploma  course, 
future  teachers  in  the  Licentiate 
course,  the  Music  Education  course, 
in  the  Honours  course  of  Music  in  the 
Graduate  School.  About  five  hundred 
amateurs  or  music  lovers  are  in- 
structed in  electives  and  extension 
courses. 

"The  market  for  professionals  is 
small  and  getting  smaller,"  he  said; 
"the  market  for  amateurs  and  teachers 
is  large  and  ever  expanding.  Yet  this 
is  often  ignored  in  other  centres." 

"For  example,"  he  continued,  "most 
schools  have  large  piano  departments 
where  each  student  is  trained  as  if 
he  were  to  become  another  Horowitz 
or  Rubinstein.  There  are  hundreds  of 
such  schools  on  the  continent,  gradu- 
ating many  thousands  of  young 
pianists— all  competing  for  about  ten 
places  (this  being  the  maximum  to 
be  added  in  any  year  to  the  roster  of 
pianists  by  all  American  managers 
combined ) .  What  are  the  rest  of  them 
to  do?  They  will  teach  ( although  most 
of  them  don't  know  how);  and  their 
students  will  again  try  to  emulate 
Mr.  Horowitz  and  Mr.  Rubenstein. 
The  predicament  is  frightening." 

There  was,  he  said,  great  need  for 
an  Association  of  Music  Schools  which 
would  appraise  the  situation  and  make 
realistic  plans. 

Reviewing  the  Faculty's  accomplish- 
ments,   Dr.   Walter   said   that   half   a 


dozen  of  its  professors  were  among 
the  best  known  composers  in  Canada. 
He  mentioned  the  music  library  which 
he  said  was  the  best  in  the  country, 
research,  and  the  pioneering  of  the 
Orff  Method  on  this  continent. 

"Our  electronic  music  studio  is 
slightly  suspect  to  our  compatriots," 
he  continued,  "but  it  is  remarkably 
well  known  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  is  where  Dr.  Schaeffer  talks  of 
parameters  and  information  mathe- 
matics and  persuades  the  computer 
department  to  join  him  in  research. 
All  these  things  we  have  done  because 
we  cannot  stand  that  scandalous  time 
lag  between  discovery  and  practice 
that  is  so  prevalent  in  education." 

He  was  sure  that  by  the  year  2000 
there  would  be  a  National  Association 
of  Schools  of  Music  in  Canada  and  a 
unified  system  of  music  education. 

"By  that  time,"  he  forecast,  "music 
will  be  regarded  as  a  precious  re- 
source, a  national  asset.  Psychologists 
will  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  one 
of  those  symbolic  forces  that  keep  the 
balance  between  the  conscious  mind 
and  the  world  of  the  unconscious- 
one  of  those  glorious  devices  that 
keep  us  human  and  sane. 

"Professional  schools  will  be  small, 
causing  fewer  headaches  for  adminis- 
trators, less  heartache  for  students. 
Lay  instruction  will  have  expanded 
with  better  adult  education,  special 
schools  for  different  age  groups  (they 
exist  in  Russia  now).  Teaching  will 
be  infinitely  more  efficient.  We  haven't 
even  started  to  use  taped  lectures, 
teaching  films  and  programmed  learn- 
ing as  they  should  be  used." 
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UNCOVERING  A  MAYAN  CENTRE 

An  informal  report  from  the  field 

DAVID  PENDERGAST 

Field  Party  Leader,  Rockstone  Pond,  British  Honduras 

An  January  1964  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  began  the  initial  season 
of  a  proposed  five  year  project  of  excavation  at  the  Mayan  ceremonial 
centre  of  Rockstone  Pond,  located  30  miles  north  of  Belize  City,  the 
capital  of  British  Honduras.  The  site  was  selected  for  excavation  because 
of  its  large  size,  the  architectural  complexity  which  was  evident  from 
test  excavations  made  last  September  and  because  there  were  strong 
indications  that  a  long  period  of  occupation  characterized  the  area, 
which  up  to  this  time  has  been  largely  unknown  archaeologically. 

Since  previous  testing  had  yielded  a  portion  of  the  ceramic  sequence, 
some  knowledge  of  architectural  remains  and  a  few  elaborate  artifacts, 
initial  work  in  this  season  was  concentrated  on  clearing  one  of  the 
larger  pyramid  temple  structures  in  the  ceremonial  centre.  With  a  crew 
of  13  men,  the  task  of  stripping  away  the  fallen  debris  on  the  complex 
structure  was  begun.  At  the  present  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
pyramid,  as  well  as  the  temple  atop  the  structure,  have  been  cleared 
but  a  good  many  problems  remain  to  be  solved  and  no  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  to  cut  into  the  structure  to  locate  earlier  structures  which 
may  exist  inside. 

Following  initial  work  on  the  main  pyramid  a  portion  of  the  crew 
was  shifted  to  a  smaller  structure,  lying  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  two 
main  plazas,  which  had  been  partially  tested  in  the  preceding  year. 
Excavation  of  this  structure  has  now  virtually  been  completed  and  a 
second  structure  located  atop  the  same  platform  is  in  the  process  of  being 
excavated.  Both  buildings  have  yielded  large  quantities  of  ceramic 
material  in  the  form  of  sherds  and  the  latter  has,  in  addition,  given  us  a 
good  deal  of  new  information  on  the  architectural  style  of  Rockstone 
Pond.  Although  partially  collapsed,  the  second  structure,  marked  in 
several  areas  by  walls  standing  to  a  height  of  over  six  feet,  has  over 
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one  doorway  a  portion  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  structure  remaining 
intact.  The  buildings  examined  thus  far  form  part  of  a  complex  of  five 
major  mounds  and  several  smaller  structures,  making  up  the  ceremonial 
heart  of  the  site. 

One  distinctive  feature  of  Rockstone  Pond  lies  in  the  fact  that 
stretching  beyond  the  ceremonial  centre  for  a  distance  as  yet  unknown 
are  smaller  mounds,  many  of  them  house  mounds,  others  small  cere- 
monial structures  of  various  kinds.  It  is  literally  true  of  this  site  that 
there  is  almost  no  area  of  any  size  within  which  one  cannot  find  groups 
of  these  smaller  mounds.  While  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  estimate 
the  total  size  of  the  site,  we  do  know  that  the  Rockstone  Pond  loop  road, 
a  rough  oval  7%  miles  in  length,  does  not  encompass  the  Rockstone 
Pond  archaeological  site.  Mounds  are  found  outside  of  the  perimeter 
of  the  road  and  in  all  areas  inside  it.  An  estimate  for  total  site  area  of 
three  square  miles  or  more  is  probably  not  too  far  from  correct. 

This  suggests  in  turn  that  the  economic  base  in  this  area  was  a 
somewhat  stable  one.  In  other  words,  agricultural  soil  of  reasonable 
good  quality  and  water  were  present  in  good  supply.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  apparently  heavy  and  long  term  occupation  of  Rockstone 
Pond  seems  to  have  been  the  existence  of  the  pond  for  which  the  site 
is  named.  The  pond  is,  in  effect,  a  small  natural  lake  probably  little 
or  not  at  all  modified  by  the  Maya  but  one  which,  according  to 
inhabitants  of  the  area,  never  runs  dry  while  most  of  the  other  water 
catch  basins  and  supplies  in  the  area  are  known  to  go  dry  during  some 
years.  A  certain  water  supply  was  then  one  of  the  main  attractions  of 
the  site. 

Given  these  two  necessary  elements  for  occupation  of  an  area,  water 
and  agricultural  land,  it  appears  that  Rockstone  Pond  was  occupied  for 
rather  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  determine 
with  precision  the  span  of  time  represented  by  the  occupation  of  the 
site  but  we  do  know  that  both  the  classic  and  the  formative,  or  pre- 
classic,  periods  are  represented.  The  classic,  and  the  preceding  short 
proto-classic,  periods  span  together  the  time  from  roughly  the  second 
century  a.d.  to  the  ninth,  or  perhaps  the  early  tenth  century.  The 
period  extends  back  beyond  the  second  century  a.d.  into  the  pre- 
Christian  era,  some  sites  going  back  into  at  least  1500  B.C.  It  is  conceiv- 
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able  then,  although  not  demonstrated  yet  by  materials  from  Rockstone 
Pond,  that  the  time  span  represented  could  be  as  great  as  1000  or  1500 
B.C.  running  down  to  perhaps  900  a.d.  There  is  little  question  that 
the  span  is  at  least  from  slightly  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  on  into  the  ninth  century,  a  total  of  something  around  a  thousand 
years.  It  would  seem  at  present  then  that  the  picture  is  of  long  term 
occupation,  complex  development  architecturally  and  in  many  other 
ways,  and  a  dense  concentration  of  population. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  discovery  made  at  Rockstone  Pond  to  date 
is  the  first  of  a  group  of  at  least  two  tombs.  Tomb  1  at  Rockstone 
Pond,  like  tombs  in  most  Maya  sites,  lies  not  in  the  ceremonial  centre 
but  rather  in  one  of  the  small  mounds  away  from  the  heart  of  the  site. 
Although  unprepossessing  in  appearance,  the  mound  containing  Tomb 
1  has  proved  to  be  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  information  about  burial 
customs  at  Rockstone  Pond  and  about  many  types  of  smaller  elaborate 
artifacts  from  the  site.  The  tomb  which  is  in  fact  not  a  vaulted  burial 
chamber  of  the  kind  found  in  many  other  Maya  sites  but  rather  a  crypt 
lined  with  roughly  shaped  stone  blocks,  capped  by  large  slabs  of  the 
local  flint,  was  found  despite  its  less  elaborate  structural  character  to 
contain  a  tremendous  amount  and  range  of  accompanying  artifacts  with 
the  skeleton  of  what  was  assumed  to  have  been  a  Maya  priest.  Arranged 
on  the  earth  floor  around  the  skeleton  were  seven  pottery  vessels  and 
several  shell  containers,  as  well  as  an  unusual  amount  and  variety  of 
jade  artifacts,  shell  rosettes,  discs,  beads  and  intricately  carved 
pendants.  Lying  near  the  skull  was  a  stone  kneeling  human  figure,  the 
face  strongly  reminiscent  of  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Maya 
region  and  in  the  southeastern  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico.  One  of  the  pottery 
vessels  had,  in  addition,  contained  originally  a  large  number  of  pearls, 
drilled  as  beads,  and  a  great  many  polished  iron  pyrites  inlays,  many 
of  geometric  design,  several  shaped  in  the  form  of  faces.  Two  neck- 
laces, one  of  approximately  85  large  shell  beads,  the  other  of  22  jade 
beads,  lay  around  the  neck  of  the  occupant.  Several  large  eccentric 
flints  have  been  found  buried  below  the  body. 

Preliminary  analysis  of  the  tomb  contents  suggests  the  Maya  pattern 
at  Rockstone  Pond  is  particularly  rich.  This  is  especially  important 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  past  it  has  been  frequently  assumed 
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that  the  coastal  portion  of  British  Honduras  in  particular  was  something 
of  a  cultural  backwater  and  the  signs  of  complex  development  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Maya  region  did  not  really  occur  here.  The  heights 
of  Maya  classic  civilization  were  never  quite  attained.  More  than  any- 
thing else  the  quality  of  jade  carving  in  the  material  from  Tomb  1 
suggests  that  this  was  certainly  not  the  case.  Classic  development  here 
was  as  high  as  that  found  in  many  other  portions  of  the  Maya  region. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  too  that  as  mentioned  earlier  the  tomb  is  not 
an  elaborate  one  in  structure,  rather  it  is  a  simple  form,  a  crypt  rather 
than  a  burial  vault,  and  yet  the  contents  are  highly  elaborate.  This 
suggests  either  that  the  vaulted  burial  chamber  was  not  used,  or  was 
not  widely  used  at  Rockstone  Pond,  or  more  likely  that  even  in  a 
simple  crypt-like  tomb  a  great  range  of  objects  might  be  deposited  to 
accompany  a  priest  on  his  journey  after  death.  All  of  this  points  to  a 
highly  developed  religious  complex  and  serves  to  underscore  the  sug- 
gestions made  earlier  regarding  the  stability  of  the  economic  base  and 
the  elaboration  resulting  therefrom.  Another  element  of  potentially 
great  importance  from  the  tomb  is  the  human  figurine.  As  I  noted  above 
the  face  particularly,  but  also  the  body  of  the  figurine  to  some  extent, 
are  reminiscent  of  those  found  in  the  southeastern  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico, 
falling  within  the  range  of  the  Olmec  type  style.  This  would  appear 
to  lend  at  least  weak  support  to  the  theory  that  the  Olmec  cultural 
development  attained  a  high  level  of  complexity,  perhaps  earlier  than 
any  other  in  Mesoamerica,  and  may  have  been  one  of  the  motive  forces 
in  the  development  of  classic  Maya  civilization.  However,  it  is  far  too 
early  yet  to  develop  theory  from  the  Rockstone  Pond  data  though  the 
Tomb  1  materials  provide  a  small  beginning  in  that  direction. 

Tomb  1  was  found  to  lie  on  one  edge  of  a  small  mound,  one  wall  of 
the  tomb  being  formed  by  a  dry-laid  masonry  wall  which  extended  on 
into  the  remainder  of  the  small  mound.  This  wall  has  now  been  found 
to  be  part  of  the  rectangular  pattern  of  dry-laid  masonry  walls  which 
have  associated  with  them  a  well-preserved  plaster  floor.  Trenching 
within  the  compound  formed  by  these  walls  which  makes  up  the 
bulk  of  the  small  mound  has  revealed  the  existence  of  a  second 
tomb.  Tomb  2,  like  Tomb  1,  is  a  crypt  rather  than  a  vaulted  structure 
but  is  distinguished  from  Tomb  1  by  the  fact  that  the  entire  capping 
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of  the  crypt  remains  intact,  while  in  Tomb  1  at  least  two  of  the 
roofing  slabs  had  collapsed  with  the  result  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
overlying  stone  and  earth  cascaded  into  the  tomb  smashing  some 
of  the  pottery  vessels  and  disrupting  to  some  extent  the  tomb 
contents.  In  Tomb  2  this  is  not  the  case.  We  can  see  at  the  moment 
that  there  is  a  fair  air  space  below  the  capping  slabs  which  are 
covered  by  a  plaster  flooring  and  a  deposit  of  about  three  feet  of 
rough  stone  fragments.  The  bulk  of  Tomb  2  is,  however,  filled 
with  pieces  of  limestone,  quite  clearly  not  fall  from  the  roof  or 
above  it  but  almost  certainly  intentional  fill.  What  this  means  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  say.  If  Tomb  1  lies  on  the  periphery  of  the 
mound,  Tomb  2  in  the  mound  centre  might  be  expected  to  contain 
a  larger  amount  of  material,  a  more  elaborate  range  of  material,  this 
representing  the  burial  of  someone  of  greater  importance.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  equally  possible  that  Tomb  2  will  prove  to  be  completely 
empty,  to  contain  not  a  single  scrap  of  archaeological  material.  It  will 
be  a  week  or  more  before  we  can  answer  this  question.  Whatever  the 
case  though,  it  is  clear  that  the  intentional  filling  of  the  tomb,  because 
it  was  done  with  great  care,  is  likely  to  have  broken  or  disrupted  the 
tomb  contents.  Then  we  will  be  faced  once  again  with  the  prospect 
of  restoring  the  materials,  trying  to  determine  their  original  position 
within  the  tomb,  rather  than  having  the  luxury  of  opening  a  tomb  and 
finding  everything  in  place,  something  that  occurs  fairly  frequently  in 
many  Maya  sites. 

To  date  then,  our  efforts  have  resulted  in  acquisition  of  considerable 
knowledge  regarding  the  architectural  style  of  Rockstone  Pond  which 
is  in  many  ways  rather  closely  related  to  that  of  the  Peten  in  Guatemala 
and  of  knowledge  regarding  the  burial  patterns  at  the  site. 

Now  facing  us  in  the  two  months  remaining  of  the  field  season  are 
completion  of  excavation  of  the  smaller  structure  mentioned  earlier 
which  is  about  half  excavated  at  the  present  time,  the  clearing  of  Tomb 
2,  and  further  investigation  in  the  mound  in  which  Tombs  1  and  2 
lie.  Barring  the  existence  of  other  tombs  in  the  mound,  we  hope  also 
to  cut  stratigraphic  test  trenches  in  several  portions  of  the  site  in  order 
to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  sequence  of  events  as  represented 
by  ceramics  over  the  period  of  site  occupation. 
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At  the  moment  the  sherd  materials,  the  ceramics,  recovered  from 
test  trenches  are  parallel  in  several  ways  to  the  remains  from  San  Jose,  a 
site  inland  in  British  Honduras,  excavated  in  the  late  30s  by  J.  R. 
Thompson  but  at  the  same  time  they  seem  not  to  follow  the  sequence 
derived  by  Thompson  from  his  San  Jose  excavations.  It  is  conceivable 
then  that  work  in  this  and  future  seasons  will  serve  to  alter  our  under- 
standing of  ceramic  change  over  time  during  classic  and  formative,  or 
pre-classic,  periods. 

We  expect  in  coming  seasons  to  continue  examination  of  architectural 
remains  with  the  aim  particularly  of  determining  the  sequence  of 
architectural  development  over  time,  which  will  involve  unravelling 
some  of  the  larger  structures  and  searching  for  earlier  structures  within 
them.  This  will  be  done  with  the  hope  of  providing  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  whether  there  was  during  the  formative  time  period  any 
complex  architectural  development  at  this  site,  a  question  of  particular 
importance  in  our  understanding  of  the  growth  of  Maya  civilization. 

Concurrently  with  the  archaeological  research  during  the  1964 
season,  a  zoological  team  from  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  has  under- 
taken collection  of  mammals  and  other  animals  in  the  area  of  Rockstone 
Pond  and  other  portions  of  British  Honduras.  It  is  hoped  that  in  future 
years  other  specialists  will  be  able  to  join  in  the  research  at  Rockstone 
Pond  to  add  not  only  to  our  knowledge  of  the  flora  and  fauna,  geology 
and  other  facets  of  British  Honduras,  but  also  to  the  ecological  and 
environmental  background  which  provides  the  setting  for  the  archae- 
ological site. 


COLLECTING  MAMMALS  IN  BRITISH  HONDURAS 


In  February  Dr.  R.  L.  Peterson,  curator  of  mammalogy,  and  Mr.  John 
B.  Heppes,  departmental  technician,  flew  to  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  David  Pendergast,  leader  of  the  rom 
archaeological  field  party.  They  proceeded   to  Augustine,   a  Forestry 
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Department  District  Headquarters,  located  in  central  western  British 
Honduras  on  the  edge  of  the  Mountain  Pine  Ridge.  Mr.  Pendergast 
returned  immediately  to  Rockstone  Pond  and  Peterson  and  Heppes 
spent  a  full  week  collecting  mammals  in  the  surrounding  area,  using 
the  facilities  of  a  small  annex  to  a  rest  house  as  headquarters.  They 
explored  three  large  caves  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones  and  obtained 
67  specimens  including  several  species  new  to  the  rom  collections  as 
well  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  quite  rare  hairy-legged  vampire  bat. 

On  February  27  Mr.  Pendergast  returned  and  the  field  party  was 
moved  to  Rockstone  Pond  where  the  facilities  of  a  newly  constructed 
palm  thatch  laboratory  and  living  quarters  became  the  centre  of  activi- 
ties for  the  remainder  of  the  trip. 

The  local  population  had  been  advised  of  our  requirements  and 
one  of  the  excavation  crew  was  released  to  our  employ  on  a  full  time 
basis  and  arrangements  were  made  to  purchase  specimens  collected  by 
others.  The  results  proved  quite  satisfactory  and  required  a  daily  work 
period  from  6  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  to  cope  with  the  collecting  and  pre- 
paring of  the  specimens. 

A  total  of  422  specimens  were  collected  in  British  Honduras  includ- 
ing approximately  43  different  kinds.  Among  the  most  exciting  speci- 
mens was  a  single  small  bat  of  the  genus  Vamfyressa  which  heretofore 
was  known  only  from  extreme  southeastern  Costa  Rica,  southward  into 
South  America.  This  specimen  extends  the  known  range  for  this 
species  some  750  miles.  Another  significant  acquisition  was  a  fine  series 
of  10  howler  monkeys,  a  species  which  local  authorities  had  felt  had 
virtually  disappeared  from  most  of  British  Honduras.  The  collection 
includes  several  species  which  are  new  to  the  collections  of  the  rom. 
A  large  number  of  photographs  were  taken,  including  several  close-up 
studies  of  the  facial  features  of  living  bats. 

In  summary,  the  results  of  the  expedition  were  most  gratifying.  All 
preliminary  arrangements  proved  completely  adequate  and  the  field 
party  experienced  no  troublesome  delays,  shortages  or  inadequacies  in 
equipment,  facilities  or  assistance.  Complete  cooperation  and  most  help- 
ful assistance  were  rendered  by  all  persons  encountered  from  the  top 
government  officials  to  the  local  natives. 

R.L.P. 
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THE  WORLD'S  OLDEST  TEXTILES 

Ontario  was  still  in  the  Ice  Ages  when  these  scraps  of  wool  were  new 

HAROLD  B.  BURNHAM 

Associate  Curator  of  Textiles 

J-Jast  November  in  the  Hittite  Museum  in  Ankara,  the  writer  had 
the  thrill  of  examining  the  oldest  textiles  that  have  ever  been  found. 
Unprepossessing  as  they  now  appear,  a  close  examination  shows  an 
unexpectedly  high  quality,  far  superior  to  many  early  finds  of  later 
date.  They  come  from  burials  at  Chatal  Hiiyiik,  a  site  of  the  Early 
Neolithic  period  in  Anatolia.  The  excavator  of  the  site  is  Mr.  James 
Mellaart,  who  discovered  it  during  an  archaeological  survey  of  the 
Konya  Plain  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Institute  of  Archaeology 
in  Ankara.  It  is  situated  a  short  distance  south-east  of  the  present  city 
of  Konya  beside  the  Charsamba  Chay,  a  river  flowing  from  Lake 
Beysehir  through  the  most  fertile  alluvial  soil  in  this  part  of  Anatolia. 
When  first  discovered  the  site  showed  promise  of  great  importance,  not 
only  because  of  its  richness  of  surface  finds,  but  also  because  of  its  size. 
It  consists  of  two  mounds  covering  an  area  of  almost  thirty-two  acies 
without  trace  of  fortifications.  The  larger  of  these  is  the  older  and 
more  important,  and  rises  almost  sixty  feet  above  the  present  level  of 
the  plain;  the  smaller,  across  the  old  river  bed,  rises  only  about  twenty 
feet.  All  other  known  neolithic  sites  in  the  area  can  only  be  described 
as  villages,  and  none  can  compare  with  Chatal  Hiiyiik  in  size  and 
extent.  It  seems  clear  that  it  must  have  been  the  chief  centre  of  the 
Konya  Plain  some  eight  thousand  years  ago. 

Excavations  have  now  been  carried  on  for  three  years  under  Mr. 
Mellaart's  direction,  and  the  site  has  more  than  fulfilled  its  early 
promise.  The  costs  of  the  expeditions  have  been  met  by  grants  and 
donations  from  various  sources  including,  in  1963,  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  University  of  Toronto,  which  will  also  contribute  to  the 
work  planned  for  the  coming  summer.  In  three  years,  working  on  only 
a  small  area,  ten  occupation  levels  have  been  established,  and  a  sophisti- 
cation of  cultural  status  has  been  revealed  that  is,  in  several  respects, 
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unique  for  the  period.  Other  equally  rich  sites  may  yet  be  discovered, 
but  none  now  known  can  rival  Chatal  Hiiyiik.  Although  no  Carbon  14 
dating  has  yet  been  established,  the  richest  levels  found  appear  to  date 
from  the  seventh  millennium  B.C. 

The  excavations  have  shown  a  culture  with  art,  architecture  and 
religion  highly  developed.  Many  of  the  artifacts  were  not  made  of 
materials  found  locally.  Obsidian  for  mirrors,  knives  and  lance  heads, 
alabaster  and  marble  for  statuettes,  and  shells  for  necklaces  were 
brought  from  the  distant  mountains  surrounding  the  plain,  or  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  still  farther  afield.  In  the  crafts,  there 
is  a  high  standard  of  mastery  in  working  the  imported  stone;  copper 
and  lead  were  used  for  beads;  basketry  and  wood-carving  were  far 
advanced;  pottery  was  known,  but  was  still  rare.  The  most  amazing 
discovery,  made  in  1961  and  repeated  in  the  following  seasons,  has  been 
finely  woven  woollen  fabrics.  Until  these  were  excavated,  the  earliest 
textiles  known  were  from  the  Fayum  in  Egypt  dating  from  the  fifth 
millennium  B.C.  The  finds  at  Chatal  Hiiyiik  push  the  history  of  the 
textile  arts  farther  back  by  some  two  thousand  years. 

Ancient  textiles  in  archaeological  excavations  are  preserved  only 
under  unusual  circumstances.  Even  a  small  amount  of  moisture  will 
encourage  the  growth  of  destructive  moulds.  For  textiles  to  survive  in 
a  more  or  less  natural  state  requires  either  extremely  arid  conditions 
as  in  Egypt  or  Peru,  or  permafrost  as  in  the  Norse  burials  in  Green- 
land and  in  the  tombs  of  the  Scythian  princes  in  Siberia.  The  presence 
of  certain  chemicals  may  act  as  a  preservative:  tannin  in  the  Bronze 
Age  burials  of  Denmark,  or  metallic  salts  impregnating  the  silks  found 
in  the  patina  of  Chinese  bronzes  of  the  early  dynasties. 

A  simpler  agent  is  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the  textiles 
from  Chatal  Hiiyiik.  At  some  time  they  were  subject  to  intense  heat 
caused  by  fire.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of  oxygen  in  the  space  in  which 
they  were  confined,  the  textiles  were  not  consumed,  but  only  thorough- 
ly carbonized.  The  same  agency  preserved  the  two  other  groups  of 
recent  textile  finds  from  the  Near  East  that  have  been  studied  by  the 
Textile  Department  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  In  age  these  can- 
not compete  with  those  from  Chatal  Hiiyiik,  as  they  date  only  from 
the  ninth  century  B.C.  One  group  from  Hasanlu  near  Lake  Urmia  in 
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Iran,  was  sent  to  us  by  the  University  Museum,  Philadelphia;  the  other, 
from  Patnos  near  Lake  Van  in  eastern  Turkey,  was  studied  for  the 
Hittite  Museum  in  Ankara. 

In  Level  vi  at  Chatal  Hiiyuk,  associated  with  plaster  reliefs  and 
accomplished  wall  paintings,  burials  in  which  skeletal  remains  had 
been  wrapped  in  woven  and  plaited  woollen  fabrics  were  found  under 
low  platforms.  Several  aspects  of  the  burial  customs  of  the  people  are 
clear.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  either  given  preliminary  burial,  or 
were  exposed  to  the  elements  until  only  the  bones  were  left.  These 
were  collected,  carefully  wrapped,  and  buried  under  the  low  platforms 
that  were  then  covered  with  rush  matting,  quite  probably  on  the 
occasion  of  a  special  religious  ceremony.  As  a  result  of  the  intense  heat 
of  the  fire  which  destroyed  this  particular  level,  all  the  fragments  are 
now  almost  black  in  colour,  and  the  largest  is  no  more  than  a  few 
square  inches  in  size.  Their  surprising  quality  is  evident  only  on  close 
examination.  Both  woven  and  plaited  fabrics  are  apparently  of 
prepared  combed  wool  of  fine,  even  quality  that  could  only  have  come 
from  domesticated  sheep.  That  sheep  existed  is  proved  by  finds  of 
their  bones.  Today  in  Anatolia,  wool  and  goat-hair  are  the  usual  basic 
textile  fibres,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  neither  mohair  nor  goat 
bones  have  yet  been  found  at  Chatal  Huyiik. 

The  woven  materials  are  of  the  simplest  construction,  being  plain- 
woven  tabbies  of  excellent  quality  not  unlike  light-weight  wool  dress 
goods  of  today.  On  one  of  the  larger  fragments  that  was  found  covering 
a  skull,  a  twined  cord  worked  through  the  loops  at  the  end  of  the  warp 
has  survived.  This  is  a  starting  edge,  and  gives  an  important  clue  to 
the  type  of  equipment  used.  It  was  probably  a  warp -weighted  loom 
similar  in  type  to  that  which  was  common  throughout  Asia  Minor  in 
classical  antiquity.  The  usual  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  warp- 
weighted  loom  is  the  characteristic  terracotta  loom  weights,  and  these 
have  been  found  in  the  higher  levels  at  Chatal  Hiiyuk.  None  has 
been  found  in  Level  vi  which  is  virtually  pre-ceramic,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  small  round  worked  stones  of  unknown  use  that  would  have 
served  the  purpose  admirably.  Whether  these  are  loom  wreights  must 
still  be  investigated. 

These  finely  woven  textiles,  perhaps  originally  garments,  were  the 
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first  wrapping  for  the  bones.  As  an  outer  covering  for  the  bundles, 
fabrics  in  a  twined  construction  of  a  shawl-like  quality  were  used. 
These  were  made  with  a  close-set  series  of  vertical  threads,  held  to- 
gether by  a  second  series  of  transverse  threads  twined  across  them  at 
intervals  of  about  half  an  inch  producing  a  firm  but  pliable  net.  Some 
of  the  bundles  are  small;  others  are  quite  heavy  and  bulky,  and  were 
tied  together  with  firmly  woven  narrow  tapes,  or  twisted  cords  of 
vegetable  fibre. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  the  fabrics  were  coloured 
or  patterned.  From  a  careful  study  of  the  very  numerous  fragments,  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  no  evidence  of  patterning  of  any  kind  exists. 
Tapestry  weaving  of  the  type  still  used  for  kilim  rugs  in  Anatolia  is 
what  would  be  expected,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  use  of  such  woven 
patterns  was  a  somewhat  later  development  in  the  textile  crafts.  The 
use  of  colour  is  more  likely,  but  no  firm  answer  can  be  given  owing 
to  the  carbonized  condition  of  the  fragments.  From  the  wall  paintings 
we  know  that  these  ancient  people  enjoyed  colour,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  they  dyed  their  wool.  Some  of  the  commonest  weeds 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mounds  are  well  known  dye 
sources.  Madder  for  red,  woad  for  blue,  and  weld  for  yellow  are  all 
found.  They  have  been  used  as  dyes  for  centuries,  and  it  is  indeed 
possible  that  their  properties  may  have  been  known  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Chatal  Hiiyiik. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  quality  of  these  fragments  that  they  are  not 
from  the  beginnings  of  textile  history.  Already  at  this  early  date  we 
find  a  mastery  of  technology:  fine,  well-combed  wool,  expertly  and 
evenly  spun  from  the  fleece  of  domesticated  sheep,  was  used  to  produce 
fabrics  of  high  standard.  The  automated  textile  industry  of  today  may 
take  pride  in  an  ancient  tradition  stretching  back  more  than  eight 
thousand  years  to  a  time  when  the  melting  glaciers  of  the  last  Ice  Age 
were  just  leaving  Toronto. 
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THE  MUSEUM,  CAN  WE  GET  WITH  IT? 
hi  the  electronic  age,  seeing  is  not  enough 

HARLEY  PARKER 

Chief  of  General  Exhibition 

Uaniel  Boorstin  in  The  Image,  talking  of  cultural  insulation  in  the 
Istanbul  Hilton,  says:  'They  keep  the  natives  in  quarantine  while  the 
tourists,  in  air-conditioned  comfort  view  them  through  a  picture  win- 
dow." The  tourist  in  his  air-conditioned  and  coincidentally  thought- 
conditioned  lobby  finds  the  sensuous  complexity  of  native  life  reduced 
to  the  mental  and  emotional  dimensions  of  "picture  window''  size. 
Istanbul,  with  its  pulsating  life,  cannot  be  made  into  a  conventional 
museum,  so  we  put  the  tourists  instead  of  the  residents  into  glass  cases. 
Cases,  which  arbitrarily  fragment  space  whether  they  are  in  a  museum 
or  Istanbul,  generate  a  point  of  view  and  the  possibilitv  of  detach- 
ment so  necessary  if  we  wish  to  miss  completely  the  aspects  of  any 
foreign  culture. 

The  sense  of  smell  with  its  ability  to  synthesize  so  manv  sensorv 
components  is  conspicuouslv  absent.  The  importance  of  touch  and 
smell  in  conjuring  up  a  sense  of  total  involvement  completelv  divorced 
from  any  sort  of  documentation  has  been  demonstrated  many  times  in 
the  experience  called  deja  vu. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  visual  background  information  is  irrelevant, 
rather  I  am  trying  to  show  that  it  is  only  one  part  of  communication. 
Certainly  all  the  techniques  for  data  communication  can  be  pertinent 
to  the  explanation  of  museum  artifacts  and  specimens,  but  no  amount 
of  information  alone  will  do  the  job.  We  need  techniques  for  recalling 
the  sensory  components  which  figured  largelv  in  the  life  of  the  maker 
or  user  of  the  artifact.  Sight  alone  is  not  enough. 

The  re-stimulation  of  the  sense  life  of  audiences  must  become  central 
to  museum  interpretation.  This  does  not,  however,  merely  mean  cre- 
ating a  facsimile  of  the  original  situation  complete  with  touch  and 
smell.  The  impact  of  such  on  the  antiseptically  oriented  twentieth- 
centurv  western  man  would  probably  result  in  nothing  but  revulsion. 

It  appears  that  the  problem  has  two  facets.  Interpreting  other  cultures 
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through  our  own  cultural  assumptions  can  only  give  misleading  dis- 
tortions, thus  it  is  necessary  to  find  techniques  of  disorientation.  We 
must  also  stimulate  sensory  closure,  which  can  be  defined  as  imagin- 
ative completion  by  the  use  of  senses  that  were  not  included  in  the 
original  experience.  The  latter  is  necessary  to  build  an  audience  re- 
sponse, not  of  dispassionate  survey,  but  of  intense  involvement.  In  the 
past  the  sequence  of  museum  exhibits  has  tended  to  be  a  series  of 
frames  explaining  what  others  have  learned,  thus  tending  towards 
detachment  from  the  dynamics  of  learning.  Using  new  methods  of 
design  and  modern  technology  we  must  work  toward  developing  in  the 
visitor  a  mental  and  emotional  attitude  which  will  permit  a  high  degree 
of  involvement  in  the  unique  rhythm  and  tenor  of  the  foreign  culture 
or  discipline  being  presented.  The  idea  that  new  knowledge  is  purely 
additive  rather  than  constitutive,  and  that  all  primitives  or  members  of 
antecedent  cultures  are  simply  underdeveloped  Western  Europeans  or 
Americans  is  a  product  of  our  own  conditioned  bias.  Each  culture  must 
be  regarded  as  different  not  merely  on  the  basis  of  beliefs  or  knowledge 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  unique  interplay  of  sensibilities  which  made 
the  beliefs  and  the  particular  knowledge  possible. 

The  artifacts  of  man,  configurations  of  his  spatial  and  temporal 
needs,  allow  for  an  analysis  of  the  sensory  mix  of  a  culture;  they  allow 
us  an  insight  into  the  bias  of  sense,  whether  it  is  of  the  eye,  the  ear  or 
the  nose.  Spaces  are  culturally  conditioned  patterns  that  proceed  from 
our  sensory  needs  and  preferences  and  which  constitute  the  stage  for 
action.  Customarily,  all  information  is  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  these 
patterns.  This  serves  very  well  so  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  artifacts 
which  had  their  inception  within  our  culturally  based  sense  of  order. 
When  we  deal  with  cultures  with  different  temporal  and  spatial 
orientations  we  are  faced  with  problems  which  cannot  be  solved  by 
mere  dissemination  of  background  information.  The  designer  must 
learn  to  rearrange  the  sensory  life  as  a  focal  point  from  which  the 
audience  can  empathically  encounter  the  assumptions  of  other  cultures; 
artifacts  must  be  seen  as  "objective  co-relatives"  of  the  makers'  states 
of  feeling.  In  this  way  we  can  enlarge  our  awareness  instead  of  merely 
fitting  more  data  into  prior  postulates. 

The  designer,  like  all  creative  men,  must  be  sensitive  to  and  critical 
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of  the  a  priori  ideas  of  his  own  culture.  Much  faulty  designing  could 
be  avoided  by  a  rigorous  scrutiny  of  our  assumptions.  For  example,  I 
have  been  aware  for  some  time  of  repetition  as  a  form  of  sensory/ 
deprivation  or  inhibition.  Only  recently  it  was  suggested  to  me  that 
constant,  unfluctuating  light  can  be  construed  as  repetition  and  there- 
fore as  a  sensory  inhibitor.  It  forces  into  high  definition  the  sense  of 
sight  at  the  expense  of  the  other  senses  and,  in  addition,  over  a  period 
of  time  deprives  the  sense  of  sight  itself  of  its  initial  sensitivity.  We 
have  painstakingly  arrived  at  standards,  in  terms  of  unfluctuating  foot 
candles,  which  actually  delimit  our  modes  of  apprehension.  Up  to  now 
the  validity  of  the  assumption  that  unfluctuating  light  is  ideal  for 
learning  has  never  been  challenged.  In  the  museum  it  is  our  intention 
to  carry  out  an  experiment,  in  a  new  gallery,  where  fluctuating  lighting 
will  be  used  to  induce  involvement  and  prolongation  of  attention. 

A  museum  designer  must  be  sensitive  to  the  artifacts  of  other 
cultures  as  well  as  to  the  specimens  of  disciplines  which  have  been 
organized  on  the  basis  of  visual  assumptions.  Perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, however,  he  must  be  sensitive  to  the  changing  sense  orien- 
tation of  the  contemporary  audience.  The  ability  inherent  in  electronic 
communication  techniques  to  alter  the  structure  of  the  recipient  mind 
has  been  underlined  recently  by  an  optometric  discovery.  A  report  by 
Dr.  A.  Hurst  working  with  children  in  the  schools  of  Newmarket, 
Ontario,  suggests  that  children  in  the  primary  grades  show  a  con- 
siderable myopia  and  are  tending  to  bring  the  book  closer  to  the  eyes, 
the  average  near  point  distance  being  6%  inches.  At  this  distance  it 
becomes  necessary  for  many  children  to  suppress,  psychologically  and 
physiologically,  the  function  of  one  eye.  The  child  becomes  effectively 
monocular.  Marshall  McLuhan  has  stated  that  this  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  child  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  psychological  pres- 
sures of  the  TV  medium.  That  the  media  possess  the  power  of  silently 
imposing  their  own  assumptions  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 
The  designer,  particularly  in  those  areas  explicitly  devoted  to  com- 
munication, recognizes  that  he  must  satisfy  the  media-generated 
demands  for  changing  sensory  involvement. 

It  is  very  possible  that  one  of  the  most  crucial  problems  of  com- 
munication in  education  today  is  the  dichotomy  which  exists  between 
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the  patterns  of  organization  of  traditional  disciplines  and  the  structure 
of  the  sensory  apprehension  when  this  is  conditioned  by  mechanical 
and  electronic  communication.  To  impose  the  fragmenting  principles 
of  organization  that  derive  from  phonetic  literacy  upon  the  immediacy 
of  tv,  for  example,  is  to  weaken  the  logical  sequence  of  literacy,  to  rob 
TV  of  its  unique  capacity  for  exploration  in  depth  and  thus  probably  to 
lose  one's  audience. 

The  museum  designer  today  is  faced  with  a  complex  problem.  The 
earlier  developers  of  museums  (and  many  curators  today)  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  order  to  be  imposed  was  that  of  the  separate  disciplines. 
The  ability  to  abstract  and  formulate  ideas  led  to  a  concern  with  the 
output  of  the  communication  system  with  little  regard  for  the  ability  of 
the  audience  to  receive  the  communication.  In  fact,  it  led  to  the  situ- 
ation where,  if  the  receptivity  of  an  individual  did  not  match  the  visual 
bias  of  the  scholarly  discipline,  learning  was  practically  impossible.  So 
long  as  the  book  existed  as  the  principal  method,  or  even  the  sole 
method,  of  scholarly  exposition  only  the  visually  inclined  could  expect 
to  gain  intellectually.  Today,  however,  intellectual  possibilities  are 
increasing  for  people  primarily  oriented  to  senses  other  than  the  visual. 
In  the  twentieth  century  the  William  Blakes  become  respectable.  As 
the  electronic  media  alter  the  sensibilities  it  becomes  necessary  for 
museum  designers  to  communicate  with  audiences  which  respond  more 
to  iconic  inclusiveness  than  they  do  to  serial  exposition.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  the  museum  designer  along  with  all  contemporary  artists 
must  meet  the  challenge  of  communication.  The  museum  artists  must 
be  prepared  to  stress  the  immediacy  of  apprehension  through  all  the 
senses  as  these  are  incorporated  in  museum  specimens.  To  the  layman, 
and  we  are  all  laymen  in  most  areas,  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  visual 
organization  arising  from  the  discipline  itself  is  a  serious  barrier  to 
involvement. 

The  museum,  as  an  inclusive  inventory  of  the  extensions  of  man, 
can  perhaps  lead  the  way  in  the  contemporary  attempt  to  reorganize 
the  exposition  of  disciplines.  It  can  only  do  this,  however,  in  the  light 
of  the  new  assumptions  of  time  and  space  being  created  by  electric 
W  instantaneity.  A 
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The   Founders'   Prayer  is   the   background   for   Warden   Joseph   McCulley, 
right,  and  Dr.  J.  Burgon  Bickersteth  whom  he  succeeded  in  1947. 


A  Lively  Year  at  Hart  House 


This  Spring  for  the  35th  time, 
members  of  Hart  House  Com- 
mittees gathered  in  the  Great 
Hall  for  their  annual  dinner.  These 
are  the  young  men  whose  imagination 
and  drive,  encouraged  and  where 
necessary  paced  by  the  Warden, 
Joseph  McCulley,  keep  this  most 
handsome  of  student  unions  hum- 
ming. 


Following  his  usual  custom,  the 
Warden  delivered  a  brief  address. 
But,  departing  from  his  usual  custom, 
he  reviewed  what  the  committees  had 
accomplished  during  the  year.  Con- 
tracted slightly,  this  section  of  Mr. 
McCullev's  talk  follows: 

Hart  House  has  not  been  excluded 
from  the  current  Canadian  dialogue 
on  the  relationships  between  the  two 
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founding  races  of  our  country.  This 
year,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Canadian-Canadien  Committee,  there 
was  held  in  the  Great  Hall  a  tre- 
mendously successful  appearance  of 
Gilles  Vigneault,  French-Canadian 
chansonnier.  The  Commerce  Club  pro- 
moted for  the  first  time  an  exchange 
with  Laval  University.  The  Debates 
Committee,  for  the  first  time,  spon- 
sored a  debate  with  two  brilliant 
young  French-Canadian  students  from 
the  University  of  Montreal  on  the 
subject  of  Quebec's  current  aspira- 
tions. One  of  the  Montreal  students 
had  previously  participated  in  a 
Carabin  Exchange  and  found  himself 
no  stranger  on  this  campus.  Early  in 
the  year  the  Honourable  Georges  La- 
palme,  Minister  of  Cultural  Affairs 
for  the  Province  of  Quebec,  did  us 
the  honour  of  making  a  special  trip 
to  Toronto  to  open  officially  an  exhibi- 
tion of  "Ten  Montreal  Artists"  spon- 
sored by  our  Art  Committee.  The 
Students'  Law  Society  sponsored  a 
forum  on  the  bicultural  problem  and 
the  future  of  Canadian  federalism. 

The  Music  Committee  sponsored 
the  first  appearance  in  the  Great  Hall 
of  a  young  Canadian  pianist,  John 
Mclntyre.  Subsequently  we  were 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  campus  a 
rising  young  American  pianist,  Anton 
Kuerti,  who  electrified  a  capacity 
audience.  He  stayed  with  us  for  the 
weekend.  Within  the  same  week  we 
were  privileged,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  CBC,  to  present  an  outstanding 
young  British  pianist,  John  Ogdon.  In 
an  afternoon  recital,  and  once  again 
to  a  capacity  audience,  the  committee 


presented  Tony  Collacott,  a  young 
artist  of  different  mood  and  idiom. 

It  will  be  no  secret  to  this  group 
that  the  Hart  House  Chess  Club  is 
perhaps  the  most  active  chess  club 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  They 
gambled  on  bringing  to  Toronto 
Bobby  Fischer,  international  chess 
champion,  and  invited  the  participa- 
tion of  all  the  other  groups  in  the 
community  in  an  eminently  successful 
simul  tournament.  I  presume  that  the 
next  move  will  be  to  invite  Mr. 
Fischer's  counterpart  from  the  USSR! 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Chess 
Club  won  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
Championship.  A  similar  champion- 
ship was  won  by  our  Bridge  Club. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  Hart  House  Permanent  Collec- 
tion will  recall  that  the  earliest  pur- 
chases for  the  collection  were  subjects 
of  great  controversy.  It  has  been  the 
determination  of  the  Art  Committee 
that  current  purchases  must  be  the 
work  of  contemporary  Canadian 
painters.  Much  of  this  work  is  ex- 
tremely controversial  but  the  com- 
mittee has  diligently  sought  to  obtain 
good  examples  of  current  work,  within 
our  financial  means.  During  recent 
years  we  have  purchased  Jock  Mac- 
donald,  Town,  Reppen  and  Nakamura. 
This  year  the  committee  added  a 
small  de  Tonnancour  and  a  major 
canvas  by  Graham  Coughtry,  No.  10 
of  his  two-figure  series,  others  of  which 
have  been  shown  at  the  Dunn  Inter- 
national, the  Guggenheim  Awards 
International,  and  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  National  Gallery,  the 
Toronto  Gallery  and  outstanding  pri- 
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"There  are  three  kinds  of  person,"  the  Warden  of  Hart  House  said  recently.  "There 
are  those  who  like  things,  those  who  like  ideas,  and  those  who  like  people.  I'm  a 
people  person."  Joe  McCulley's  friends  are  spread  around  the  world  in  offices  high 
and  low— friends  from  student  days  at  Toronto  and  Oxford,  twenty  years  as  head- 
master of  Pickering  College,  five  years  as  deputy  commissioner  of  penitentiaries  for 
Canada,  work  in  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Khaki  University  and  Hart  House. 


vate  collectors.  Though  I  confess  that, 
regarding  modern  art,  I  sometimes 
feel  I  was  born  too  soon,  I  agree  com- 
pletely that  the  only  way  the  Hart 
House  collection  can  be  maintained 
as  a  significant  collection  is  that  we 
should  continue  to  purchase  contem- 
porary work. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Engineering 
Society     and     the     Victoria     College 


Union  for  their  contributions  to  our 
art  purchase  fund.  At  the  final  meet- 
ing of  the  Students'  Administrative 
Council,  held  last  week,  the  Council 
voted  a  substantial  contribution.  While 
our  collection  is  housed  in  the  "men's 
club"  of  this  University,  it  remains, 
and  probably  will  remain  for  some 
time,  the  one  major  collection  of 
Canadian  art  in  the  University.  Con- 
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tinuing  loans  from  the  collection  to 
exhibitions  in  universities  and  gal- 
leries all  over  this  continent  attest  to 
its  stature.  It  is  our  hope  that  all 
members  of  the  University  will  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunities  to 
view  the  collection  on  the  various 
occasions  during  the  academic  year 
when  the  House  is  open  for  inspec- 
tion. 

For  many  years  the  Art  Committee 
found  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to 
do  about  sculpture  in  our  art  pro- 
gramme. For  the  past  three  summers, 
however,  we  have  had  an  outdoor 
exhibition  in  the  quadrangle.  During 
the  current  year  we  have  received  on 
long-term  loan  a  magnificent  bronze 
by  Sorel  Etrog,  an  internationally 
recognized  sculptor  now  living  and 
working  in  Canada. 

This  bronze  has  been  placed  in  the 
quadrangle  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Zacks. 

Worth  a  passing  mention  is  the 
exhibition  of  New  Campus  Architec- 
ture, arranged  by  the  Art  Committee 
in  co-operation  with  a  number  of  local 
architects  who  went  to  considerable 
trouble  to  arrange  this  fascinating 
show. 

For  many  years  the  Camera  Club 
has  sponsored  an  exhibition  of  work 
in  the  art  gallery.  Perhaps  the  show 
this  year  may  not  have  had  quite  the 
drama  of  previous  shows  but  it  was 
of  uniformly  high  standard,  represent- 
ing untold  hours  of  work  by  members 
of  the  club  and  the  executive. 

I  must  mention  another  "first"  in 
our  programme.   During  the   autumn 


term  the  Library  Committee,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Art  Commit- 
tee in  the  use  of  the  gallery,  spon- 
sored a  bibliophile  exhibition  of  rare 
books  (editions  of  Keats  and  Baude-  I 
laire)  provided  through  courtesy  of  a  j 
private  collector,   Mr.   Robert  Kenny. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  I 
Alumni  Association  and  alumni  mem- 
bers in  Montreal,  the  Glee  Club  made 
a  first  trip  to  Montreal.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  fine  male  singing  group  may 
co-operate  further  with  Alumni  Asso- 
ciations within  reaching  distance. 

I  have  not  previously  attempted 
this  type  of  review  of  outstanding 
events  of  the  year's  programme.  I  do 
so  now  because  I  think  it  important 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  this  joint 
committees'  dinner  that  a  major  func- 
tion of  Hart  House  from  its  inception 
has  been  to  supplement  in  an  informal 
way  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
classroom,  the  library  and  the  labora- 
tory. WTe  must  never  fall  into  the 
trap  of  providing  activity  for  activity's 
sake,  nor  must  we  leave  ourselves 
open  to  the  criticism  of  many  student 
unions  that  they  are  merely  places 
for  "fun  and  games  for  the  kiddies." 
I  have  not,  of  course,  given  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  everything  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  House  during  the 
year  but  what  I  have  mentioned  is, 
I  think,  some  indication  of  the 
thoughtful  attitude  of  many  of  our 
committees  and  their  desire  to  provide 
stimulating,  interesting  and  provoca- 
tive programmes,  over  and  above  the 
normal  service  functions  which  the 
House  provides  from  day  to  day. 
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SAVING 


It  takes  will-power  —  but 
it  helps  to  have  an  objective 
—  like  getting  married!  The 
trick  is  to  put  something 
aside  regularly,  and  keep 
your  Savings  Account 
strictly  for  saving.  You  can, 
with  Royal's  2-account 
plan.  In  addition  to  your 
Savings  Account  you  have 


PAYING  BILLS 


.     .     .     PERSONAL     CHEQUING 

account,  for  paying  bills. 
It  can  save  you  money:  che- 
ques on  Personal  Chequing 
Accounts  cost  only  10^. 
Every  3  months  you  get  a 
statement,  plus  your  can- 
celled cheques,  so  you  can 
keep  track  of  every  bill. 


BORROWING 


You  may  need  cash  for  a 
new  car,  a  TV  or  some  other 
major  expenditure.  Often 
it's  good  business  not  to 
deplete  your  savings  but 
use  a  Royal  termplan  loan 
instead.  Rates  are  most  rea- 
sonable, often  much  less 
than  elsewhere  and  you 
know  exactly  what  you  pay. 
No  "extras". 


Learn  to  be  "money-wise"  at  the  Royal.  Use  these  services  to  help  you  manage 
money.  Keep  chequing,  borrowing  and  other  costs  down.  For  these  and  many 
other  useful  services,  your  neighbourhood  Royal  Bank  branch  is  a  handy, 
helpful  place  to  go. 


ROYAL  BAN  K 


LANDSCAPING 
and  TREE  SERVICE 

For  Schools.  Institutions 
Homes  and  Industry 


by  Earle  Martin 

Canada's  well-known 
Arboriculturist  since  1923 

And  his  staff  of  Specialists  with  offices  in 

TORONTO 

OTTAWA 

HAMILTON 

AND 

ST.  CATHARINES 

Co-operation  with  architects  and 
contractors  as  landscape  consul- 
tants—a  feature   in   our   service. 

CEDARVALE  TREE 


srvices  Lim 


ted 


CEDARVALE  LANDSCAPE 

Services  Limited 

Head  Office:  TORONTO 
1480  St.  Clair  Ave.West 


A  CONFERENCE 
FOR  JUDGES  •   •   • 

(Continued  from  page  17) 
sory    Council    for    the    Centre    and 
would  be  holding  their  first  meeting 
in  Toronto  that  day: 

From  the  Bench-.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  J.  R.  Cartwright  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada;  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Samuel  Freedman,  Court 
of  Appeal  of  Manitoba;  and  Magis- 
trate Nathan  Green,  Q.C.,  Magistrate 
for  the  County  of  Halifax. 

From  the  Police:  Chief  James  P. 
Mackey  of  the  Toronto  Metropolitan 
Police  and  Commissioner  G.  B. 
McClellan  of  the  R.C.M.P. 

From  other  fields:  R.  C.  Berkin- 
shaw,  Toronto;  Dr.  J.  Arthur  Mac- 
Farlane,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Faculty  of  Medicine;  W.  T. 
McGrath,  executive  secretary,  Cana- 
dian Corrections  Association;  A.  J. 
MacLeod,  Commissioner  of  Peniten- 
tiaries; Charles  H.  Millard,  member 
of  the  Maritime  Unions  Trusteeship 
Council;  Dr.  Kaspar  D.  Naegele, 
Dean  of  Arts  at  U.B.C.;  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  E.  S.  Reed,  Bishop  of  Ottawa. 

Shortly  after  this  first  meeting  an 
important  addition  to  the  Advisory 
Council  was  announced:  Madame 
Vanier,  the  wife  of  the  Governor- 
General,  said  she  would  be  willing  to 
serve. 

In  April  also,  the  Centre  announced 
a  course  of  seminars  dealing  with 
aspects  of  criminology.  This  will  start 
in  the  autumn  for  students  proceeding 
to  their  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree 
in  subjects  such  as  law,  psychology, 
sociology,  social  work  and  psychiatry. 
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What  does 
a  good 

salesman 

want 
from  his 

company? 


Is  it  opportunity  for  advancement? 

Two  of  our  division  managers  were  salesmen  for 
less  than  three  years.  Our  president  was  the 
Hamilton  salesman  nine  years  ago. 

Is  it  the  challenge  of  selling  a  new  idea? 

Your  own  physician  or  pharmacist  will  confirm  the 
growing  acceptance  of  new  products  from  our 
highly  specialized  field  of  research. 

Is  it  being  the  representative 
of  a  respected  company? 

Our  research  facilities  and  ethical  reputation  as- 
sure acceptance  by  the  professional  people  on 
whom  you  call. 


Is  it  security? 

Our  salesmen  are  on  salary  which  begins  at  $5,400 
while  in  training.  An  automobile  and  travelling 
expenses  are  supplied.  We  have  the  usual  fringe 
benefits  of  pension  plan,  group  insurance,  etc. 

Is  it  the  incentive  of  income 
above  a  monthly  pay  cheque? 

In  addition,  our  salesmen  earn  from  10%  to  40%  of 
salary  in  bonus. 

Is  it  a  particular  territory? 

Openings  are  in  Southern  Ontario  and  Vancouver. 


Surveys  show  that  weare  Canada's  fastest  growing  ethical  pharma- 
ceutical company.  As  we  offer  much,  our  hiring  standards  are 
high.  Only  ambitious,  energetic  men  from  23  to  30  with  a  university 
degree    should    apply   in    writing. 


ORTHO  PHARMACEUTICAL  (CANADA)  LTD.    19  Green  Belt  Drive,  Don  Mills,  Ontario. 
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BORDEN,  ELLIOT,  KELLEY 
&   PALMER 

BARRISTERS    AND    SOLICITORS 

250  University  Avenue,  Toronto  1,  Ont. 
The  Bank  of  Canada  Building 
W.  A.  G.  Kelley,  Q.C. 
B.  V.   Elliot,   Q.C. 
K.   B.  Palmer,  Q.C. 
J.  T.  Johnson,  Q.C. 
H.    R.    MacEwen,    Q.C. 
W.    Gibson   Gray,    Q.C. 

W.    L.    N.    SOMERVILLE,    Q.C. 

R.  C.  Meech,  Q.C. 
W.   S.  Robertson,  Q.C. 
Gordon  Dunnet 
B.  Forman 

R.  A.  F.  Sutherland 
W.  R.  Tuer 
I.  A.   McEwan 
D.  A.  L.  Britneli 
K.  W.   Scott 
D.  M.   Harley 
G.  Manning 
W.    R.    Murray 
D.  A.   B.  Steel 
J.   D.    Holding 
N.   J.   Munn 
H.  J.   Knowles 
J.  M.  Judson 
P.  Schwartz 
G.   Cihra 
R.  A.  Stradiotto 
J.   D.   Brooks 
G.    C.    Stevens 
J.    H.    McC.    McNair 
Tel.    366-1151  Cable  Address:     "BESK" 


CASSELS,  BROCK,  KELLEY, 
Des  BRISAY  &  GUTHRIE 

BARRISTERS     AND     SOLICITORS 

Dominion  of  Canada  General 

Insurance    Building 

165  University  Ave.,  Toronto  1,  Ontario 

Hamilton  Cassels,  Q.C. 
Merrill  Des  Brisay,  Q.C. 
Donald  Guthrie,   Q.C. 
Hamilton  Cassels  Jr.,   Q.C. 
John  T.  Des  Brisay 
H.   Donald  Guthrie 
Aubrey  A.   Russell 
Ian   L.   McCulloch 
David  E.  Rickerd 

Cable   Address:     SCOUGALL,    Toronto 
Telephone:     364-0401 


The  seminar  leaders  will  be  full-time 
members  of  the  teaching  staffs  at 
Toronto  and  other  Ontario  universi- 
ties. 

The  course  of  seminars  (which  will 
represent  one  credit  towards  the 
respective  Master's  degrees)  estab- 
lished the  Centre's  acceptance  within 
its  own  University  community.  The 
extraordinary  strength  of  the  Advisory 
Council  ensured  national  recognition. 
In  May  the  Centre  announced  the 
first  structure  on  this  foundation  built 
with  such  painstaking  care:  at  the  end 
of  the  month  there  will  be  held  at 
Toronto  a  National  Conference  of 
Judges  on  Sentencing,  convened  and 
directed  by  the  Centre  of  Crimino- 
logy. The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Cartwright 
will  be  chairman. 

The  conference  will  have  two  work- 
ing days.  On  the  first  morning,  spokes- 
men for  the  bench,  penitentiaries,  and 
parole  boards  will  present  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  sentencing  as  seen 
from  these  three  vantage  points.  On  the 
first  afternoon  and  the  second  morn- 
ing, delegates  will  divide  into  groups 
for  discussion  of  points  arising  from 
the  keynote  addresses.  The  second 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  a  plenary 
discussion  of  general  matters  within 
the  field  of  sentencing  practices  and 
theories,  including  the  means  of  over- 
coming the  wider  disparities  of  sen- 
tencing. 

Among  the  120  invited  to  partici- 
pate are  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  ten 
provinces.  All  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  do  so,  although  one  or  two,  for 
reasons  of  health  may  ask  a  senior 
colleague  to  represent  them. 
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New  books  to  honour  distinguished 
University  of  Toronto  scholars 


M    THE  SEED  OF  WISDOM: 
Essays  in  Honour  of 
T.  J.  Meek 

Edited  by  W.  S.  McCullough 

The  Ancient  Near  East,  special  field  of  interest  of  T.  J.  Meek,  is  the  centre 
of  these  essays,  contributed  by  a  group  of  orientalists,  classicists,  and 
mediaevalists  from  among  the  membership  of  the  Oriental  Club  of  Toronto. 

$5.50 

Bt    ESSAYS  IN  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE  from  the 
RENAISSANCE  to  the 
VICTORIAN  AGE 

Presented  to  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse 
Edited  by  Millar  MacLure  and  F.  W.  Watt 

A  spectrum  of  some  of  the  most  influential  kinds  of  scholarship  and 
criticism  in  contemporary  English  studies,  including  biographical  research, 
new  interpretations  of  familiar  works,  and  the  social  and  ideological 
backgrounds  of  literature.  $7.50 

UNIVERSITY       OF       TORONTO       PRESS 
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DAY,  WILSON,  CAMPBELL  & 
MARTIN 

BARRISTERS    AND    SOLICITORS 

250    University  Avenue 
Toronto    1,    Ont. 

Thomas  J.   Day,  Q.C. 

Roland   F.    Wilson,    Q.C,    LL.B. 

W.   Clarke  Campbell 

H.   Emerson  Martin,   Q.C. 

Robert   F.   Reid,    Q.C. 

Ralph  S.   McCreath,   Q.C. 

Donald    F.    McDonald,    Q.C. 

Ronald  Y.   W.   Campbell 

Jeffrey  K.    Smith 

M.  J.  Wheldrake 

c.  e.  woollcombe 

William    Filipiuk 

John  W.  Morden 

Hugh  M.   Kelly 

Gerald  F.   Day 


TORY,  TORY,  DesLAURIERS 
&  BINNINGTON 

BARRISTERS    AND    SOLICITORS 

50  Kins  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada 


S.J.D. 


J.    S.   D.   Tory,   Q.C. 
John   A.    Tory 
James    M.    Tory 
W.   J.   DesLauriers 

A.  A.  Binnington 

C.  G.    Ebers 

J.    E.    Brassard 

B.  W.   Shields 

D.  J.    Mackey 
J.  T.   Eyton 

J.  C.  Baillie 
J.   G.  Coleman 


Counsel: 
Cecil  A.   Wright,    Q.C,    LL.D. 
Cable  Address:     "JONTOR" 


HOW  WE  DISCOVERED 
INSULIN  •   •   • 

(Continued  from  page  36) 
and    destroy    it— just    as    they    break 
down  proteins  in  the  intestine.  Maybe 
that's  why  no  one  has  been  able  to 
find  it." 

Knowing  that  when  the  pancreatic 
ducts  are  tied  off  the  cells  which 
.secrete  digestive  juices  degenerate 
faster  than  do  the  islet  cells,  we  would 
tie  off  these  ducts  in  dogs  and  wait.  "In 
seven  to  ten  weeks  the  pancreas  will 
degenerate,  stop  making  digestive 
juice— and  there  will  be  nothing  to 
destroy  the  X  stuff.  You  extract  it. 
Then  we'll  give  this  extract  to  a  dia- 
betic dog  and  see  if  it  lowers  the  sugar 
in  blood  and  urine." 

I  did  my  chemical  work  in  our 
cubbyhole  lab.  Dog  surgery  was  per- 
formed two  flights  up  in  the  sky- 
lighted attic.  Before  summer  was 
over,  that  attic  became  as  steamy  as 
any  Turkish  bath.  To  get  some  relief 
we  wore  little  or  nothing  under  our 
white  lab  coats.  Since  money  was 
short,  we  ate  in  the  lab.  Eggs  and 
sausage  fried  over  a  Bunsen  burner 
became  diet  staples. 

One  serious  problem  was  a  scarcity 
of  dogs.  When  the  situation  became 
acute,  Banting  said,  "Crank  up  The 
Pancreas,  Charley,  and  let's  go."  (This 
was  our  name  for  his  Model  T  Ford. ) 
We  rattled  through  the  poorer  parts 
of  Toronto,  hunting  for  dogs  whose 
owners  would  part  with  them  for  a 
dollar. 

We  had  tied  off  the  first  pancreatic 
ducts  in  May,  and  in  early  July  we 
expected      the      pancreases      to      be 
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"Without  its  private 
hene] actions,  the 
University  of  Toronto 
as  we  know  it  today 
would  not  exist"— 

DR.  CLAUDE  BISSELL 

President 


University  of  Toronto 
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shrivelled,  the  X  stuff  accessible.  We 
opened  one  of  the  animals— and  found 
the  pancreas  blooming  with  health, 
no  atrophy,  no  shrivelling.  Banting 
and  I  had  tied  the  ducts  incorrectly. 

Our  eight  weeks  were  almost  up. 
This  would  have  been  as  good  a  time 
as  any  to  accept  defeat.  But  Banting 
was  a  stubborn  man.  During  the  war 
he  had  gotten  an  ugly  shrapnel  wound 
in  his  right  arm.  Doctors  wanted  to 
amputate.  Banting  refused  —  and 
nursed  the  arm  back  to  health.  Now 
we  were  going  to  nurse  our  sickly 
project  back  to  health. 

Prof.  John  J.  R.  Macleod,  head  of 
the  physiology  department,  who  had 
provided  us  with  work  facilities,  was 
on  vacation  in  Europe.  "He  won't 
know  the  difference  if  we  stay  on," 
we  decided. 

We  began  reoperating  on  the  dogs, 
tying  off  ducts,  correctly  this  time.  On 
July  27  we  got  the  beautifully 
shrivelled,  degenerated  pancreas  we 
wanted.  It  should  contain  the  X  stuff 
—if  the  X  stuff  existed. 

Now  we  sliced  the  pancreas  into  a 
chilled  mortar  containing  Ringer's 
solution  and  froze  the  mixture.  We 
allowed  it  to  thaw  slowly,  ground  it  up 
and  filtered  it  through  paper.  A  dying 
diabetic  dog  was  waiting,  too  weak 
to  lift  its  head.  Fred  injected  5  cc. 
of  the  filtrate  into  a  vein.  The  dog 
looked  better,  but  blood  tests  were 
needed. 

I  drew  a  few  droplets  from  the 
dog's  paw  and  began  testing  for  blood 
sugar.  Banting  hovered  over  me.  If 
sugar  were  heavily  present  the  re- 
agent   in    the    test    tube    would    turn 
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deep  red;  little  sugar  and  it  would 
be  a  pale  pink.  There  was  a  new  test 
every  hour  and  the  reagent  was  get- 
ting paler,  paler.  Blood  sugar  was 
going  down— from  0.20  per  cent  to 
0.12  per  cent,  to  ...  It  was  headed 
for  a  normal  0.09  per  cent!  This  was 
the  most  exciting  moment  of  Banting's 
life  or  my  own. 

Life  now  became  a  blurred  night- 
mare of  work.  This  thing  had  to  be 
nailed  down.  Dogs  had  to  be  injected, 
blood  had  to  be  drawn  for  testing, 
urine  collected.  It  was  an  hourly, 
round-the-clock  schedule.  We  stretched 
out  on  the  lab  benches  to  get  what 
sleep  we  could. 

But  there  was  an  ever-reviving 
miracle  for  us  to  behold:  dogs  glassy- 
eyed  with  the  sleep  of  death  upon 
them;  then,  a  few  hours  later,  they 
were  up,  eating,  tails  wagging.  Jolted 
back  to  life,  one  dog  lived  12  days, 
another  22  days. 

Our  pet  was  Marjorie— dog  number 
33.  Black-and-white,  vaguely  collie, 
she  learned  to  jump  up  on  a  bench,  hold 
out  her  paw  to  give  us  a  blood  sample 
and  keep  still  to  get  the  shot  on  which 
her  life  depended.  For  70  days  she 
was  alive,  well.  Then  we  ran  out  of 
the  extract,  isletin,  as  we  then  called 
it.  (Only  later  did  Macleod  persuade 
us  to  change  the  name  to  insulin. ) 

It  took  almost  all  the  isletin  we 
could  extract  from  a  degenerated 
pancreas  to  keep  one  dog  alive  for  one 
day.  How  far  would  this  go  toward 
keeping  alive  millions  of  diabetics 
around  the  world? 

Fred  remembered  reading  that  the 
pancreas    of   an    unborn    animal   was 
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mainlv  islet  cells— since  the  digestive 
juice  wasn't  needed  in  the  womb.  As 
a  farm  boy,  he  also  knew  that  farmers 
frequently  bred  cows  before  sending 
them  to  the  slaughterhouse,  to  hoist 
weight.  Wouldn't  pancreases  from 
the  unborn  calves  be  rich  in  isletin? 
We  cranked  up  The  Pancreas  and 
headed  for  a  slaughterhouse.  Later, 
back  at  the  lab,  we  ground  up  the 
salvaged  pancreases,  extracted,  puri- 
fied, reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  isletin. 

We  could  now  keep  dogs  alive  as 
long  as  we  wanted.  Eventually,  of 
course,  it  was  found  that  with  im- 
proved extraction  methods  any  animal 
pancreas— sheep,  hog,  cow— provided 
insulin.  There  was  going  to  be  enough 
for  all  needs. 

By  November  14  we  were  ready  to 
share  some  of  our  excitement  with 
the  world.  Before  the  Journal  Club  of 
the  Department  of  Physiology,  Banting 
and  I  gave  our  first  paper— complete 
with  lantern  slides  showing  blood- 
sugar  charts.  But  the  crucial  question 
still  had  to  be  answered.  Would  insu- 
lin work  in  human  beings? 


Across  the  street  in  Toronto  General 
Hospital  was  14-year-old  Leonard 
Thompson.  After  two  years  with  dia- 
betes, he  was  down  to  65  pounds,  had 
scarcely  the  strength  to  lift  his  head 
from  the  pillow.  By  the  usual  criteria 
he  would  have,  at  most,  only  a  few 
weeks  left. 

We  had  established  that  an  insulin 
"cocktail,"  taken  by  mouth,  did  not 
work.  So  now  Banting  and  I  rolled  up 
our  sleeves.  I  injected  him  with  our 
extract  and  he  injected  me— we  had 
to  be  sure  it  wasn't  too  toxic  to  be 
tolerated  by  humans.  Next  day  we  had 
slightly  sore  arms,  that  was  all. 

So  in  January  1922,  the  wasted  little 
arm  of  the  dying  boy  was  injected. 
Testing  began.  All  over  again,  it  was 
the  story  of  our  dogs.  Blood  sugar 
dropped— dramatically.  Leonard  began 
to  eat  normal  meals.  Sunken  cheeks 
filled  out,  new  life  came  to  weary 
muscles.  Leonard  was  going  to  live! 
(He  lived  another  13  years  and  died 
in  1935— of  pneumonia  following  a 
motorcycle  accident.)  He  was  the 
first     of     dozens,      then      hundreds, 
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thousands,  eventually  millions  to  get 
insulin.  Honours  began  to  shower  on 
us.  We  were  awarded  the  Reeve  Prize 
—a  welcome  $50.  Parliament  voted 
Banting  a  life  annuity  of  $7,500.  Then 
came  a  great  research  institute  named 
for  him,  and  later  one  named  for  me. 
When  Banting  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  1923  he  shared  the  money  equally 
with  me. 

Both  of  us  stayed  on  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  through  the  succeeding  years 
concentrated  on  our  individual  re- 
search projects.  But  the  excitement 
of  the  old  days  was  missing.  Then  on 
a  wintry  February  day  in  1941,  we 
were  walking  across  the  campus. 
"Charley,"  said  Banting,  "let's  start 
working  together  again.  You  handle 
the  chemistry,  and  I'll  .  .  ." 

It  was  not  to  be.  Three  days  later 
Banting— now  Major  Sir  Frederick 
Banting,  working  on  problems  of  avia- 
tion medicine— was  aboard  a  two- 
engine  bomber  bound  for  England. 
The  plane  crashed  in  a  snowstorm  in 
a  forest  near  Musgrave  Harbour,  New- 
foundland. Banting,  with  a  lung  punc- 
tured by  crushed  ribs,  used  his  waning 
strength  to  bandage  the  wounds  of  the 
pilot,  the  only  survivor.  Then  he  lay 
down  on  pine  boughs  in  the  snow  and 
went  into  the  sleep  from  which  he 
would  never  awaken. 

Of  all  eulogies,  perhaps  most 
moving  was  the  one  spoken  five  years 
later  at  a  London  gathering  of  the 
Diabetics  Association:  "Without 
Banting  this  meeting  could  have  been 
only  a  gathering  of  ghosts  bemoaning 
their  fate." 
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FREE  BOOKLET 

For  information  about  the  plan, 
call  in  at  your  nearest  Commerce 
branch  for  the  free  booklet  ^Educa- 
tion Loan  Plan"  or  write  to  25  King 
Street  West,  Toronto  1,  Ontario. 
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High  school  students  learn  something 
of  what  awaits  them  at  the  University 
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Saturday 
Morning 
Engineers 

The  Engineers  have  blazed 
another  trail  at  Varsity.  Their 
success  with  Saturday  morning 
lectures  for  high  school  students  has 
so  impressed  other  divisions  that  the 
base  of  the  nine-lecture  series  has 
been  broadened  for  the  current  aca- 
demic year. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Profes- 
sor P.  E.  Burke  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing (at  right  of  lower  photograph  on 
the  facing  page),  the  Saturday  Morn- 
ing Lecture  Committee  has  allocated 
periods  to  history,  botany,  political 
economy,  physics,  and  the  Institute 
of  Bio-Medical  Electronics.  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
departments  rounding  out  the  sche- 
dule are  electrical,  civil,  mechanical, 
and   metallurgy   &   materials   science. 

High  school  principals  tell  their 
students  about  the  lectures  and  pro- 
vide tickets  for  those  interested. 
Average  attendance  is  150— which 
means  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
more  than  a  thousand  students  are 
given  a  preview  of  university  life. 

There  is  no  "talking  down"  to  the 
audience.  In  the  words  of  Dean  R.  R. 
McLaughlin,    "the    lectures    illustrate 
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that  even  the  most  advanced  work 
can  be  described  in  language  that 
any  intelligent  person  can  understand. 
The  lecturers  in  turn  are  stimulated 
by  the  keen  interest  shown  during  the 
question  periods." 


The  course  organizer  last  year  was 
Professor  Samuel  Sandler  of  chemical 
engineering  (who  may  be  seen  with 
a  group  of  students  on  page  8).  In  his 
view  the  engineering  lectures  do  more 
than  provide  information  about  sub- 


ject  matter  covered  by  courses  in  the 
various  departments:  they  also  spark 
the  imagination  of  secondary  school 
students  and  win  their  interest  in 
engineering  generally.  He  said  a  clear 
concept  of  the  engineering  profession, 


its  aspirations,  challenges  and  rewards 
is  promoted  not  only  among  students, 
but  also  among  teachers  who  come 
with  them. 

Professor  Burke  in  one  of  his  lec- 
tures reviewed  methods  of  generating 
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Investment 
Information 


Investors  who  may  require 
investment  data  on  industries 
or  sizable  publicly  owned  com- 
panies are  invited  to  telephone 
or  write  to  us. 

We  have  extensive  records  on 
Canadian  industrial  groups  and 
on  the  larger  companies  within 
those  groups.  This  data, 
coupled  with  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  our  research 
staff,  enables  us  to  provide 
comprehensive  investment 
information. 
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power  that  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage  but  hold  promise  for  the 
future. 

His  demonstration  included  solar 
power  and  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity by  firing  hot  gases  through  a 
fixed  magnetic  field. 


smaller  world, 
isn't  it? 

And  growing  smaller  with  every  breakthrough  in  communications! 
As  space  is  mastered ...  capitals  converge. .  .frontiers  draw  to- 
gether . . .  far-off  shores  move  in  just  a  little  closer. 
The  nearer  Valparaiso  is  drawn  to  Vancouver,  the  greater  its 
attraction  for  the  Canadian  businessman.  That's  why,  in  a  world 
grown  smaller,  the  Bank  of  Montreal  had  to  grow  a  little  larger. 
To  serve  the  Canadian  businessman,  we  have  blanketed  Canada 
with  over  925  branches.  We  maintain  offices  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Mexico  and  Japan ..  .through  an 
affiliate,  Bank  of  London  &  Montreal,  Limited,  we  offer  a  network 
of  offices  throughout  the  Caribbean  area... and  banking  corre- 
spondents in  every  civilized  country  complete  our  global  span. 

Anywhere  you  name,  we  can  serve  you  through  our  International 
Organization.  Try  us  — you'll  find  there's  nothing  small  about  the 
comprehensive  services  made  available  to  you. 

CANADA'S  FIRST  BANK 

Louw>  (jomaaa.Saam&  the  lUoua 

Bank  of  Montreal 


Tantalus 


as  a  punishment  for  re- 
vealing the  secrets  of 
Zeus,  was  plunged  in 
water  up  to  his  chin, 
with  fruit  suspended 
above  his  head.  Both 
retreated  when  he  at- 
tempted   to   taste   them. 

The  benefits  of  your 
more  mature  years  will 
be  equally  beyond  your 
reach  unless  you  buy 
Life  Assurance  protection 
and  retirement  savings 
now. 

Canada  Life 
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VARSITY  GRADUATE 


The  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  sees  self-sufficiency  being  forced  on 

us  as  imported  professors  become  a  vanishing  commodity   and  the 

odds  rise  against  return  of  graduates  who  go  abroad  to  study 


An  Opportunity  to  Achieve 

Emergent-Nation  Status 

in  Higher  Education 

Ernest  Sirluck 


Is  Canada,  in  terms  of  the  higher  education,  an  underdeveloped  or 
an  emergent  country?  No  one,  I  take  it,  will  argue  that  ours  is  a 
mature  or  self-sufficient  educational  economy,  for  although  we 
produce  most  of  the  teachers  we  require  at  the  primary  and  secondary 
levels,  we  have  always  relied  heavily  on  imports  to  staff  our  colleges 
and  universities.  How  heavily  we  do  not  yet  know.  The  problem  of 
reproducing  our  university  establishment  has  seemed  so  unimportant 
to  us  that  we  have  not  even  bothered  to  keep  a  record  of  where  our 
staff  members  come  from.  Research  on  this  is  now  beginning,  but  the 
only  statistics  yet  published*  are  very  limited.  Still,  they  do  have  at 
least  shock  value.  During  the  two  years  1956-58  Canada  recruited 
approximately  2,300  faculty  members  (not  counting  inter-university 
transfers),  and  we  have  relevant  information  for  four-fifths  of  them. 
Only  22  per  cent  were  students  in  Canada  when  they  were  recruited. 
Twenty  per  cent  were  students  elsewhere.  Twelve  per  cent  were 
faculty  members   outside   Canada.   Thirteen  per  cent  were   in  non- 


*E.  W.   Sheffield,  "University  Development:   The  Past  Five  Years   and 
the  Next  Ten",  Ottawa,  Canadian  Universities  Foundation,  1961,  pp.  7-8. 
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university  educational  work  in 
Canada,  and  14  per  cent  came  from 
Canadian  government  and  business; 
where  this  retread-group  of  27  per 
cent  received  their  higher  education 
is  not  reported.  Nineteen  per  cent  are 
not  included  in  the  report.  Of  the 
whole  2,300,  57  per  cent  were  re- 
cruited in  Canada,  wherever  they 
were  trained,  while  43  per  cent  came 
or  returned  from  other  countries. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  these 
statistics  can  be  shrugged  off  because 
they  are  isolated.  Their  general  tenor 
will  be  strongly  reinforced  by  some 
information  about  the  Province  of 
Ontario  that  will  appear  in  a  report 
to  be  published  later  this  year.  In  the 
year  1962-63,  only  44  per  cent  of  the 
recruits  to  Ontario  colleges  and  uni- 
versities got  their  highest  academic 
degrees  in  Canada.  Twenty-eight  per 
cent  got  theirs  in  the  United  States, 
14  per  cent  in  the  U.K.,  9  per  cent 
in  Continental  Europe,  and  5  per  cent 
elsewhere. 

I  have  the  impression  that  during 
the  1920's  and  30's  we  were  import- 
ing what  might  be  called  "prepara- 
tions" to  a  greater  extent  than 
"persons"— that's  to  say,  graduates  of 
Canadian  universities  were  going  else- 
where for  postgraduate  study  and 
research,  and  then  finding  their  way 
back  into  teaching  posts  in  Canadian 
universities,  in  greater  numbers,  I 
believe,  than  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries brought  to  Canada  on  university 
appointments.  But  if  this  was  so  it 
would  seem  that  after  the  Second 
World  War  the  balance  shifted,  and 
the  number  of  "persons"  imported  for 


this  purpose  overtook  the  number  of 
"preparations".  At  any  rate  in  Ontario 
in  1962-63,  the  only  area  and  period 
for  which  I  have  information,  we 
imported  more  "persons"  than  "pre- 
parations". Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the 
recruits  were  Canadian  citizens,  and 
since  44  per  cent  of  the  highest 
degrees  were  Canadian  we  would 
seem  to  have  imported  "preparations" 
to  the  extent  of  about  18  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  and  "persons"  to  the  extent 
of  about  38  per  cent.  But  whatever 
the  largely  unknown  facts  of  this 
aspect  of  the  matter,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  ourselves  have  pro- 
duced only  a  fraction  of  our  staff 
requirements  in  higher  education. 

There  have  been  some  important 
advantages  to  this  situation.  The  most 
obvious  is  variety.  I  recall  being  told, 
while  I  was  working  at  an  American 
university,  that  in  the  United  States 
it  was  better  that  the  chairman  of  a 
German  Department  be  someone 
named  Taylor  than  someone  named 
Schneider.  In  Canada  I  think  he 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  named 
Schneider;  and  one  of  the  implications 
of  this  is  that  the  rather  narrow  edu- 
cational range  which  a  country  like 
ours  is  capable  of  developing  on  its 
own  is  greatly  supplemented  by  the 
opportunity  for  many  diverse  influ- 
ences to  root  and  reproduce  them- 
selves. A  second  major  advantage  is 
the  incentive  we  have  had  to  empha- 
size quality  in  our  undergraduate  pro- 
grams. Since  we  have  depended  to 
an  important  extent  upon  our  gradu- 
ates winning  admission  to  postgraduate 
places  in  foreign  universities,  we  have 
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had  to  ensure  that  they  would  be 
competitive  in  standard.  I  wish  I 
could  say  that  this  has  always  meant 
a  high  general  level  of  undergraduate 
education,  but  at  least  it  has  often 
!  meant  a  high  level  in  honours  courses, 
I  and  sometimes  in  other  courses  as 
well. 

But  the  advantages  do  not  stand 
alone.  An  inevitable  concomitant  of 
our  dependence  upon  foreign  sources 
to  provide  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
university  staffs  is  our  extreme  vul- 
nerability to  changing  conditions 
abroad.  We  are  feeling  the  pinch  of 
such  change  now,  and  we  will  feel  it 
more  painfully  soon.  Academics  have 
become  a  scarcity  commodity  every- 
where. 

Perhaps  I  might  give  one  or  two 
random  illustrations  of  this,  gleaned 
from  a  study  tour  three  of  us  made  a 
few  months  ago.  An  official  of  the 
Sorbonne  explained  to  us  how  the 
famous  French  "aggregation"  had, 
quite  without  intention,  changed 
character  almost  overnight.  It  is  a 
competitive  examination  qualifying 
persons  to  teach,  and  since  being 
"aggregated"  ensures  an  appointment, 
only  as  many  are  passed  as  there  are 
openings.  Historically,  there  have 
always  been  far  more  candidates  than 
openings,  which  has  meant  low  suc- 
cess rates  and  high  performance  from 
the  successful.  Suddenly,  however, 
there  are  more  openings  than  candi- 
dates, and  the  whole  system  of  selec- 
tion, based  as  it  is  on  oversupply,  is 
foundering. 

While  we  were  in  Munich  the  uni- 
versity   was    performing    an    act    of 


contrition.  Some  years  ago  it  had 
declined  to  give  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  one  of  its  young  scientists  on 
the  ground  that  in  its  opinion  he  was 
not  as  good  as  many  other  applicants 
for  the  post.  He  thereupon  made  his 
way  to  Berkeley,  won  a  Nobel  prize, 
and  came  to  seem  rather  more  attrac- 
tive than  before.  The  university  set 
out  to  get  him  back,  and  he  finally 
agreed  to  come— for  a  price.  He  was 
to  be  given  two  large  new  buildings 
full  of  extremely  expensive  equipment, 
sixteen  full  professorships,  and  two 
hundred  assistantships.  I  whistled  in 
awe.  The  dean  of  the  faculty,  replying 
to  the  implications  of  my  whistle,  said 
that  the  capital  and  operating  costs 
involved,  while  great,  were  not  a 
problem;  but  where  were  they  to  find 
the  bodies? 

At  the  University  of  Leiden  a 
certain  chair  had  fallen  vacant  several 
months  before  our  arrival.  No  pro- 
gress had  yet  been  made  toward  filling 
it  because  it  had  been  found  that  there 
was  not  in  all  Holland  one  suitably 
qualified  candidate— this  in  a  country 
that  has  always  been  a  heavy  exporter 
of  academics. 

In  Britain  the  current  supply  has 
kept  up  fairly  well  with  the  current 
demand,  but  the  forward  supply  is 
lagging  so  far  behind  what  the  de- 
mand visibly  will  become  when 
several  new  institutions  hit  their  stride 
in  another  year  or  two  that  some  of 
the  new  foundations,  we  were  told, 
are  stockpiling  staff  in  advance  of 
actual  need.  (The  word  used  more 
than  once  by  annoyed  competitors 
was    "hoarding",    not    "stockpiling".) 
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Indeed,  so  exigent  is  the  situation 
expected  to  become  that  a  govern- 
ment which  has  always  found  it 
remarkably  easy  to  master  its  sym- 
pathy for  university  teachers  has 
granted  them  two  sharp  increases  in 
the  past  two  years.  These  increases, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  shift 
three  or  four  years  ago  in  the  point 
at  which  the  surtax  is  imposed,  will 
almost  double  the  net  income  of  full 
professors  and  provide  a  somewhat 
smaller  improvement  for  other  aca- 
demic ranks.  Needless  to  say,  all  this 
will  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of 
luring  British  academics  to  Canada. 

Most  threatening  of  all,  from  our 
point  of  view,  is  the  change  in  the 
American  academic  market.  American 
universities  have  always  been  hospit- 
able to  our  graduates,  admitting  them 
freely  and  in  large  numbers  to  their 
graduate  schools,  often  giving  them 
fellowships,  and  not  infrequently 
keeping  them  on  as  permanent  staff. 
In  the  past  we  have  had  no  cause  to 
complain  of  this,  because  while  it 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  some  of  our 
best  graduates,  it  was  at  the  same 
time  the  source  of  our  largest  impor- 
tation—at no  cost  to  ourselves— of 
"preparations".  Besides,  we  were  al- 
ways able  to  recruit  as  many  Ameri- 
can academics  as  we  needed.  But 
American  college  and  university  en- 
rolment has  been  climbing  in  a 
relentlessly  steepening  curve,  and  in 
consequence  the  American  demand 
for  academic  staff  has  become  insati- 
able. The  Americans,  who  know  how 
to  get  what  they  want,  have  been 
recruiting    with    tremendous    energy. 


Their  traditional  hospitality  has  de- 
veloped into  aggressive  bidding.  Very 
attractive  fellowships  are  reserved  for 
foreign,  and  especially  Canadian, 
graduates,  and  these  are  pushed  by 
advertisements,  by  the  personal  cor- 
respondence of  professors,  by  Cana- 
dian alumni  of  American  universities, 
and  even  by  professional  scouts.  The 
good  Canadian  student  thus  brought 
to  the  U.S.  finds  his  fellowship  readily 
renewed;  before  finishing  his  doctorate 
he  has  usually  become  a  teaching  fel- 
low or  demonstrator;  the  Ph.D.  brings 
with  it  several  offers  of  appointment; 
and,  far  more  often  than  in  the  past, 
he  stays  on.  At  the  same  time,  Ameri- 
can universities  have  been  importing 
established  scholars  and  scientists  on 
a  far  greater  scale  than  in  the  past. 

The  British  have  clearly  understood 
and  pithily  described  what  all  this  has 
meant  to  them:  the  "brain  drain".  We, 
with  our  immense  capacity  to  soothe 
ourselves  by  obscuring  the  issue, 
argue  about  whether  there  is  a  "net 
loss"  or  not— whether  the  number  of 
recruits  from  all  foreign  sources  does 
not  balance  the  loss  to  the  U.S.— just 
as  if  we  had  not  always  lived  upon 
a  very  large  net  importation,  as  if  a 
balance  of  imports  and  exports  does 
not  mean  that  there  has  been  a  very 
sharp  turn  against  us  in  the  terms  of 
academic  trade. 

The  bleak  fact  is  that  even  if  we 
were  only  trying  to  sustain  the  aca- 
demic growth-rate  of  the  past  quarter- 
century  we  should  probably  not  be 
able  to  maintain,  against  the  intensi- 
fied competition,  the  historic  percent- 
age    of     imports— certainly     not     of 
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"persons",  and  probably  not  even  of 
"preparations".  But,  as  everyone 
knows  by  now,  we  must  do  a  great 
deal  better  than  merely  sustaining 
the  recent  growth-rate,  formidable  as 
that  has  been.  In  1938-39,  the  last 
pre-war  year,  the  full-time  enrolment 
in  all  Canadian  colleges  and  univer- 
sities was  about  37,000*.  Twenty 
vears  later,  in  1958-59,  it  was  about 
95,000,  an  increase  of  160  per  cent  in 
two  decades.  In  1968-69,  however, 
according  to  the  latest  in  the  very 
conservative  series  of  projections  by 
the  Canadian  Universities  Founda- 
tion**, the  qualified  demand  will  have 
risen  to  more  than  283,000,  which,  if 
met,  will  mean  an  increase  of  200 
per  cent  in  a  single  decade. 

With  enrolment  skyrocketing  and 
the  proportion,  perhaps  even  the  abso- 
lute number,  of  imported  staff  bound 
to  dwindle,  we  must  either  watch  our 
educational  enterprise  sink  into  the 
agitated  but  vapid  condition  which 
always  accompanies  a  bad  staff- 
student  ratio,  or  else  we  must  at  long 
last  accept  the  responsibility,  which 
we  have  hitherto  evaded,  of  providing 
for  our  own  faculty  requirements. 

I  dismiss  the  first  alternative  unex- 
amined: it  is  simply  too  sickening  to 
contemplate.  What  does  the  second 
involve? 

It  requires  a  sharp  upward  revision 
of  our  notion  of  the  proportion  of  our 


^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Biennial 
Survey. 

**E.  W.  Sheffield,  "Enrolment  to  1976- 
77  in  Canadian  Universities  and  Col- 
leges", Canadian  Universities  Foundation, 
1964. 


national  income  which  should  be  spent 
on  higher  education.  The  barefaced 
fact— for  which  we  have  many  pretty 
euphemisms— is  that  the  most  expen- 
sive part  of  our  educational  enterprise 
has  in  substantial  measure  been  paid 
for  by  others.  The  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
certain  other  countries,  have  paid  for 
the  graduate  training  of  a  very  large 
part  of  our  professoriate.  We  will  not 
escape  the  vulnerability  of  our  aca- 
demic colonialism  until  we  emerge 
from  this  dependence,  until  we  cease 
to  bum  a  free  ride.  That  will  require 
us  in  future  to  spend  all  the  money 
others  have  been  spending  on  our 
behalf,  multiplied  by  the  factor  of 
our  growth. 

What  are  the  particulars  in  this 
costly  general  bill? 

First,  we  must  retain  against  entice- 
ments to  go  elsewhere  the  academic 
staff  we  have,  and  lure  back  as  many 
as  possible  of  those  who  have  left  us. 
This  means  that  we  must  make  their 
situations  in  Canada  competitive  with 
what  they  can  command  elsewhere, 
and  this  has  implications  not  merely 
for  salary  and  pension  levels  but  for 
other  terms  of  contract  as  well:  tenure 
conditions,  work  loads,  research  leave, 
and  so  forth.  Making  their  situations 
competitive  means  that  we  must 
assemble  for  them  great  libraries  and 
laboratories  in  which  they  can  pursue 
the  yet  undiscovered  or  unexploited 
truths  of  their  disciplines  as  directly 
and  hopefully  as  they  could  elsewhere. 
And— but  this  is  a  problem  less  of 
money  than  of  attitude— because  the 
academic  community,   as   it  matures, 
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becomes  more  and  more  a  community,  permit  membership  of  this  community 

because   its  members   live  more   and  to  become   more  responsible  than  it 

more  in  and  for  it,  the  need  to  make  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  be,  with 

the    academic    condition    in    Canada  increased  participation  in  the  govern- 

competitive  comprehends  the  need  to  ment  both  of  its  own  affairs  and  of  its 

WHAT  THE  UNIVERSITY  IS  DOING 
TO  MEET  A  GREAT  EMERGENCY 

From  the  beginning  of  our  national  effort  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  increasing  numbers  of  university  students,  it  was  clear  that  a  forest 
of  new  buildings  and  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  would  not 
solve  Ontario's  problems  without  a  tremendous  increase  in  staff.  For  reasons 
presented  with  clarity  and  precision  by  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the 
accompanying  article,  it  was  realized  that  the  missing  element— the  human 
element— would  have  to  come  from  within  Ontario  itself. 

In  this  province  there  was  only  one  place  to  turn  for  the  major  part  of  the 
solution— the  University  of  Toronto.  Here  existed  not  only  a  functioning  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  but  by  far  the  largest  and  most  diversified  graduate 
centre  in  Canada— a  School  with  a  rich  tradition  and  an  international  reputa- 
tion for  excellence.  Here  were  offered  courses  leading  to  99  different  graduate 
degrees.  Here  were  the  professors  to  teach  professors. 

Only  the  opening  chapters  in  the  story  of  how  our  Graduate  School  stepped 
into  the  breach  to  meet  an  Ontario  and  national  emergency  have  been  written. 
Three  years  ago,  1,890  students  (full-time  and.  part-time)  were  enrolled  in  the 
Graduate  School  or  were  doing  post  first-degree  work  elsewhere  in  the  Univer- 
sity. This  year  the  total  is  3,900. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  staff  has  been  greatly  augmented,  particularly  on 
the  senior  levels,  additional  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  facilities  for  research, 
and  formal  graduate  work  has  been  made  available  during  the  summer  months. 
Now  we  are  about  to  build  a  Research  Library  for  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences  which  will  complement  the  facilities  in  graduate  work  in  the  Sciences. 

When  the  whole  story  of  the  Graduate  School's  development  can  be  written, 
it  will  take  its  place  among  the  landmarks  of  higher  education  in  Canada. 

Claude  Bissell 
President 
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relations  with  the  larger  community 
|  which  is  steadily  becoming  more  and 
I  more  dependent  upon  it. 

Secondly,  in  addition  to  retaining 
our  present  staff  and  regaining  some 
I  expatriates,  we  must  attract  into  the 
!  profession  a  much  larger  proportion 
J  than  heretofore  of  our  best  young 
i  people.  Some  of  the  most  important 
steps  required  for  this  will  already 
|  have  been  taken  if  we  implement  the 
suggestions  just  made  for  improving 
the  academic  condition  in  Canada, 
but  there  are  some  further  require- 
ments. We  must  provide  many  more 
and  much  larger  graduate  fellowships; 
or  rather,  we  must  get  beyond  the 
"fellowship"  concept  for  postgraduate 
students  and  accept  the  necessity  of 
supporting  every  qualified  student 
who  is  admitted  into,  and  maintains 
his  place  in,  a  program  leading  to  a 
higher  degree.  We  must  give  every 
such  student  a  suitable  place  in  a 
library  or  laboratory  where  he  can 
spend  his  time  working,  rather  than 
jostling,  scrambling,  waiting,  or 
defeatedly  loafing.  We  must  make  it 
possible  for  post-graduate  students 
who  are  away  from  home  to  live  with- 
in the  University,  partly  in  order  to 
save  for  their  work  the  time  and 
energy  they  now  spend  hunting  for 
and  commuting  from  ever  more  dis- 
tant accommodation,  and  partly  to  get 
them  out  of  the  wretched  isolation  in 
rooming-houses  which  so  depresses 
their  morale.  And,  finally,  we  must  im- 
prove the  success-rate  among  candi- 
dates for  higher  degrees.  This  emphati- 
cally does  not  mean  that  we  should 
graduate  the  weak  or  marginal  student. 


It  means  instead  that  we  must  ensure 
for  the  good  student  the  kind  of  fully 
available,  highly  professional  super- 
vision that  will  put  him  in  the  best 
way  to  succeed  with  his  researches. 
In  particular  it  means  that  when  the 
doctoral  candidate  commits  himself 
to  the  thesis  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  will  determine  his  future 
we  must  ensure  that  it  is  so  defined 
as  to  permit  of  systematic  enquiry, 
among  materials  actually  available; 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  being  com- 
pleted, or  at  any  rate  reported  on, 
within  a  reasonable  period;  and  that 
its  method  is  critically  examined  early 
enough  to  allow  a  fresh  start  if  it  is 
unsatisfactory.  Otherwise  the  corps 
of  ABD's-All  But  Dissertations-will 
continue  to  grow  faster  than  the  small 
battalion  of  Ph.D.'s,  and  our  intake 
will  continue  to  be  inhibited  by  the 
potential  recruits'  awareness  of  this. 
But  the  kind  of  supervision  that  will 
improve  our  success-rate  cannot  be 
done  in  a  professors  spare  time.  It  is 
hard,  relentless,  time-consuming  work, 
and  must  be  allowed  for  within  the 
normal— and  competitive— work-load; 
and  that,  like  the  other  items  in  this 
catalogue,  costs  money. 

Can  we  in  Canada  do  all  this?  We 
are,  in  terms  of  disposable  income, 
very  rich.  Will  we  do  it?  We  are,  in 
terms  of  the  higher  education,  very 
niggardly  among  the  world's  civilized 
communities.  Perhaps  what  we  need 
is  an  International  Educational  De- 
velopment Association  to  show  us  the 
way.  Perhaps  then  we  will  become  an 
emergent  rather  than  an  underde- 
veloped educational  economy. 
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When  Molecules  Meet 


J.  C.  POLANYI 


Research  is  aptly  named,  and 
the  American  stress  on  the  first 
syllable  is  particularly  appro- 
priate where  research  into  the  habits 
of  molecules  is  concerned.  Speculation 
concerning  molecular  theories  of 
matter  are  almost  as  old  as  recorded 
history.  Greek  philosophers  scouted 
the  sophisticated  notion  that  random 
molecular  encounters  and  associations 
might  be  responsible  for  all  observable 
phenomena.  These  ideas  of  molecu- 
larity  recurred  from  time  to  time  in 
the  centuries  that  followed,  but  their 
appeal  was  limited,  so  long  as  they 
remained  so  general  that  they  could 
not  be  put  to  any  sort  of  test.  How- 
ever, in  the  seventeenth  century,  with 
Newton's  systematization  of  the  laws 
governing  motion,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
form  had  at  last  been  devised  into 


which  the  hitherto  shapeless  molecu- 
lar theory  might  be  pressed.  Indeed, 
into  which  the  theory  must  be 
pressed.  For  if  the  hypothetical  mole- 
cules, moving  according  to  Newton's 
laws,  failed  to  behave  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  heat  and  light  and  sound 
and  chemical  reaction,  then  surely  the 
molecular  hypothesis  would  have  to 
be  abandoned.  Or  so  one  would 
suppose. 

In  the  event,  when  the  molecular 
theory  failed  utterly  to  account  for  a 
wide  range  of  observations,  it  was 
Newton's  laws  of  motion  and  not  the 
molecular  hypothesis  that  was  aban- 
doned! (Let  amateur  philosophers  of 
science  take  note.)  Newtonian 
mechanics,  according  to  which  energy 
can   take   on   a   continuous   range   of 
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values,  gave  way  to  quantum  mechan- 
ics, according  to  which  energy  comes 
only  in  packages  of  a  particular  size. 

Whether  the  molecule  is  viewed  in 
:  the  light  of  classical  (Newtonian) 
mechanics  or  of  quantum  mechanics, 
the  precise  nature  of  the  motion,  con- 
|  tinuous  or  quantized,  must  be  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  forces  that 
are  operative  between  the  molecules. 
And  it  is  here  that  our  ignorance  is 
greatest. 

Fortunately  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  new  experimental 
techniques  for  making  these  forces 
evidence  themselves.  Some  of  the 
most  elegant  are  being  pioneered  at 
this  university,  by  a  fellowship  of 
scientists  which  cuts  across  inter- 
departmental barriers.  (It  might,  I 
suppose,  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
the  interdepartmental  barriers  cut 
across  the  fellowship.) 

All  I  can  do  here  is  to  refer  to  a 
few  lines  of  research,  among  many. 
Common  to  all  of  them  is  a  striving 
not  simply  for  precision,  not  even 
primarily  for  precision,  but  for  a 
controlled  situation.  This  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  elegant  experimenta- 
tion. It  is  a  great  deal  better  (and 
harder)  to  measure  something, 
roughly,  than  nothing,  accurately. 

It  will  be  convenient,  for  what  I 
have  to  say,  to  discuss  molecular  inter- 
actions under  three  headings:  encoun- 
ters between  molecules  in  the  same 
state  of  aggregation  (for  example  in 
pure  gas),  encounters  between  mole- 
cules in  different  states  (gas  with 
solid)  and  encounters  between  reactive 
molecules    (gaseous  reaction).   These 


divisions  are  unreal,  as  also  are  the 
allocations  which  I  shall  make  of  the 
three  areas:  the  first  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  the  second  to  the 
Institute  of  Aerospace  Studies,  and  the 
third  to  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

The  Department  of  Physics  has  a 
distinguished  tradition  in  the  field  of 
spectroscopy;  the  elucidation  of  mole- 
cular structure  through  studies  of  the 
interaction  of  matter  with  light.  How 
could  this  technique  be  extended  from 
studies  of  the  forces  within  molecules 
(which  determine  the  disposition  of 
their  atoms)  to  the  study  of  forces 
between  molecules?  The  answer,  once 
it  is  given,  sounds  simple.  Bring  mole- 
cules close  enough  together  that  their 
intermolecular  distances  become  com- 
parable with  their  (internal)  inter- 
atomic distances,  and  modifications  in 
their  spectra  are  bound  to  occur. 

Consider  the  absorption  spectrum. 
The  isolated  molecule  absorbs  light 
because  the  electromagnetic  distur- 
bance, which  is  light,  interacts  with 
the  charges  (the  electrons  and  pro- 
tons) within  the  molecule.  If,  now,  a 
molecule  which  is  absorbing  fight  has 
another  molecule  pressed  up  close 
beside  it,  then  it  will  absorb  differ- 
ently (more  or  less  strongly)  because 
of  its  modified  charge  distribution. 
From  the  changed  light-absorption 
one  may,  in  principle,  deduce  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  distortion  in 
the  charge  distribution  of  one  mole- 
cule, produced  by  the  close  approach 
of  another. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  change  in 
the  absorption  is  likely  to  be  extremely 
small,    and    it    is    very    difficult    to 
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measure  the  details  of  a  small  change 
in  a  large  quantity.  In  the  pioneering 
experiments  of  Professors  Welsh  and 
Crawford  and  their  co-workers,  in  the 
Department  of  Physics  fifteen  years 
ago,  this  difficulty  was  triumphantly 
overcome.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
measure  collision-induced  changes  in 
the  spectra  of  optically  active  mate- 
rials, they  measured  the  induced 
spectrum  in  a  normally  inactive 
material:  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen,  a  very  simple  (and 
consequently  fascinating)  molecule, 
does  not  normally  absorb  in  the  infra- 
red region  of  the  spectrum.  This  is 
because  the  electric  fields  from  its 
symmetrically-placed  electrons  and 
protons  tend  to  cancel  one  another, 
and  leave  no  residual  field  to  interact 
with  the  electro-magnetic  light  waves. 
If,  however,  the  hydrogen  molecule 
is  subject  to  an  asymmetric  "pertur- 
bation" of  its  charge  distribution,  due 
to  the  proximity  of  another  hydrogen 
molecule,  then  it  becomes  capable  of 
interacting  with  the  incident  radiation. 


Left:  In  his  article,  Professor  Polanyi 
recalls  how  Professor  Harry  Welsh,  who 
heads  the  department  of  physics,  and  his 
colleagues  triumphed  in  one  important 
area  of  molecular  research.  For  those  who 
labour  in  the  McLennan  tradition 
triumph  is  routine!  And  soon  they  will 
have  much  improved  facilities  and  a  lot 
more  elbow-room.  This  photograph  of 
Professor  Welsh  and  O.  D.  Vaughan, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, was  taken  when  Mr.  Vaughan  broke 
ground  for  the  14-storey  physics  building 
now  rising  on  the  West  Campus.  The 
silver  miniature  Mr.  Vaughan  is  holding 
should  long  remind  him  of  a  red-letter 
day  for  Varsity's  physicists. 


To  observe  this  collision-induced 
absorption  of  infrared  radiation  one 
needs  a  lot  of  hydrogen  in  the  path  of 
the  radiation,  in  order  that  there 
shall  be  a  reasonable  chance  of  catch- 
ing some  of  the  molecules  in  the  act 
of  colliding.  The  original  experiments 
were  performed  at  100  atmospheres 
pressure. 

In  this  fashion  an  induced  spectrum 
was,  for  the  first  time,  observed.  In 
appearance  it  was  a  rather  pathetic 
line  with  a  few  kinks  in  it,  but  it  was 
rich  in  information  on  the  nature 
of  hydrogen-hydrogen  intermolecular 
forces.  These  riches,  and  others  aris- 
ing from  the  discoveries  of  a  greatly 
expanded  molecular  physics  group, 
are  being  extracted  by  Professor  van 
Kranendonk  and  his  associates  in  the 
theoretical  physics  group  of  the  same 
Department. 

Close  by  in  interest,  though  sepa- 
rated geographically  by  a  number  of 
miles,  are  the  scientists  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Aerospace  Studies.  Scientists, 
it  should  be  observed,  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  gravitate  toward  funda- 
mental questions.  An  aerophysicist 
(aerospacist?)  may  be  asked  to 
address  himself  to  the  problem  of 
drag  on  satellites,  or  of  burn-up  on 
re-entry.  Left  to  himself  (fortunately 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  university  to 
see  to  it  that  he  is  left  to  himself)  he 
will  translate  these  specific  problems 
into  the  underlying  generality  of  energy 
transfer  in  molecular  collisions  be- 
tween gases  and  solids.  His  findings 
in  this  area  he  will  attempt  to  explain 
in  terms  of  a  mathematical  formula- 
tion    of     the     intermolecular     forces 
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Professor  Polanyi  calls  on  a  neighbour  in  the  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories,  Professor  J.  M.  Deckers  (facing  camera).  Seen  in  the 
picture  is  a  section  of  the  large  vacuum  chamber  designed  and  built 
by  Professor  Deckers  and  his  group  for  the  study  of  chemical  reactions 
in  crossed  molecular  beams. 

While  Professor  Polanyi  is  not  involved  in  this  investigation,  Professor 
Deckers  and  he  have  a  joint  project  on  the  same  apparatus  in  which 
they  hope  to  study  vibrational  excitation  in  beam  molecules  by  collecting 
the  infrared  emissions  in  an  integrating  sphere. 
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operating    between    a    free    molecule 
I  and  an  imprisoned  one  (a  surface). 

At  the  Institute  a  project  of 
i  wonderful  theoretical  simplicity  re- 
|  quiring  extreme  experimental  sophisti- 
cation, is  well  advanced.  A  beam  of 
molecules,  accelerated  to  an  accurately 
i  adjustable  velocity  in  the  region  of 
20,000  m.p.h.  (about  100  X  the  mean 
thermal  energy)  impinges  on  a  solid 
surface.  The  solid  has  been  cleaned 
of  adsorbed  air  by  heating  it  at  one 
million-millionth  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure (10~9  mm  Hg) .  The  molecules  on 
the  surface  have  a  precisely  known 
arrangement  since  the  beam  impinges 
on  a  selected  face  of  a  perfect  crystal 
(a  tungsten  crystal,  for  example).  The 
energy  transferred  is  measured  directly 
by  recording  the  deflection  of  the 
crystal,  with  the  aid  of  a  light  beam 
reflected  from  its  surface.  The  device 
which  monitors  the  light  beam  is  so 
sensitive  that  it  could  record  a  deflec- 
tion equivalent  to  a  4/1,000  of  an 
inch  movement  at  the  tip  of  a  pointer 
150  miles  long  (10~9  radians  deflec- 
tion). 

Every  physicist  concerned  with  the 
study  of  molecular  interactions  dreams 
of  holding  one  molecule  in  each  hand, 
and  bringing  them  together  in  a  con- 
trolled fashion.  These  experiments  at 
the  Institute,  which  represent  a  con- 
siderable step  in  the  direction  of  that 
unattainable  ideal,  are  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  line  of  research  which  has 
involved  many  people.  The  particular 
experiment  that  I  have  sketched, 
traces  its  antecedents  from  Professor 
Patterson  through  Professor  de  Leeuw 
to  Professor  French  who  fathered  it. 


It  is  not  only  the  molecular  physi- 
cist who  is  beguiled  by  dreams  of 
holding  a  molecule  in  each  hand,  but 
the  chemist  too.  If  he  knew  in  what 
fashion  his  reacting  molecules  came 
together,  and  in  what  manner  they 
separated  after  exchanging  some 
atoms  (after  "reacting"),  then  he 
too  would  be  in  a  position  to  formulate 
a  mathematical  expression  describing 
the  nature  of  the  intermolecular 
forces.  In  this  case  they  would  be  the 
forces  governing  the  course  of  chemi- 
cal reaction.  These  forces  are  more 
complex  than  those  encountered  in 
many  physical  problems.  The  more-or- 
less  elastic  collisions  studied  by  the 
physicist  (for  example  a  gas  molecule 
impinging  on  a  surface  is  somewhat 
comparable  to  a  ball  dropped  on  the 
floor)  can  be  more  simply  described 
than  the  highly  inelastic  collisions 
studied  by  chemists  (replace  the  ball 
by  an  egg).  The  task  for  the  chemist 
will  be  a  longer  one,  but  the  way 
ahead  is  much  the  same  as  that  in 
physics. 

In  chemistry,  as  in  physics,  the 
value  of  spectroscopy  (of  many 
kinds)  and  of  molecular  beams  as  an 
aid  to  controlled  experimentation  is 
widely  recognized. 

To  take  an  example,  a  formidable 
crossed  molecular-beam  apparatus  is 
being  built  by  Professor  Deckers  in 
the  Department  of  Chemistry.  It  will 
be  unique  among  such  devices  in  its 
ability  to  study  reactions  with  appreci- 
able "activation  energy"  (minimum 
collision  energy).  It  will  employ  in 
two  beams  the  method  of  acceleration 
by  expansion  through  an  orifice,  used 
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in  the  single  beam  of  Professor 
French's  apparatus.  Beyond  the  point 
where  the  beams  cross,  within  the 
vacuum  tank,  a  detector  will  be 
mounted  on  a  three-dimensional 
track.  Electric  motors  will  position 
the  detector  very  precisely,  and  will 
permit  a  three-dimensional  map  to  be 
made  of  the  distribution  in  space  of 
the  (inelastically)  scattered  molecules. 
The  extent  of  this  scattering  provides 
a  very  important  clue  to  the  type  of 
forces  that  are  operative  during  the 
course  of  reaction.  This  is  the  infor- 
mation that  we  must  have  if  we  are 
to  benefit  from  the  insights  which  at 
present  lie  locked  out  of  our  reach,  as 
mathematical  conundrums,  in  the 
equations  of  quantum  mechanics. 

Why  do  we  search,  and  research? 
(The  question  is  particularly  a  propos 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  in  this 
country  are  only  supporting  about 
half  the  research  that  I  have  described; 
the  rest  has  to  be  financed  from  the 
United  States.)  There  are  various 
accepted  answers  to  this  question, 
each  with  its  own  kernel  of  truth:  we 
need  research  for  prosperity,  we  need 
research  for  national  standing,  we 
need  research  for  understanding. 

One  would  imagine  that  among 
three  such  disparate  reasons  there 
would  be  one  to  suit  every  taste.  Yet 
Albert  Einstein  would  have  been 
reluctant  to  give  first  place  to  any  of 
them.  To  him  research  constituted  no 
less  than  a  guide  and  purpose  for 
living,  since  he  subscribed  to  the 
(shocking)  proposition  that,  "the 
search  for  truth  is  more  precious  than 
its  possession". 


About  the  Author . . . 

Professor  J.  C.  Polanyi's  research 
group  is  attempting  to  exploit  the 
technique  of  infrared  chemilumines- 
cence  (developed  in  his  laboratory) 
as  a  tool  for  obtaining  information 
concerning  the  motions  of  molecules 
engaged  in  reaction.  The  ultimate 
objective  is  to  obtain  a  detailed  cine- 
matographic picture  of  the  molecular 
event  which  is  called  a  chemical  reac- 
tion. On  the  basis  of  such  a  picture 
it  should  be  possible  to  come  to  an 
understanding  of  the  forces  that  buffet 
the  molecules  as  they  come  close  to- 
gether, embrace,  exchange  partners, 
and  finally  retreat  as  new  molecules. 
These  forces,  as  he  explains  in  the 
preceding  article,  play  a  central  role 
in  the  molecular  theories  of  physics 
and  of  chemistry. 

John  Charles  Polanyi  (b.  January 
23,  1929)  attended  school  in  England 
and  entered  Manchester  University 
where  he  obtained  his  B.Sc.  degree 
in  1949,  his  M.Sc.  in  1950  and  Ph.D. 
in  1952.  Two  years  as  a  postdoctoral 
fellow  with  the  National  Research 
Council  of  Canada  and  another  two 
as  a  research  associate  at  Princeton 
followed.  In  1956  he  joined  the  de- 
partment of  chemistry  at  University 
of  Toronto  as  a  lecturer. 

A  year  later  Dr.  Polanyi  was  an 
assistant  professor  and  three  years 
after  that  an  associate  professor.  Two 
years  later,  in  1962,  Dr.  Polanyi  was 
promoted  to  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
He  was  33. 

Dr.  Polanyi  was  the  Canadian 
representative   at  the   Pugwash   Con- 
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ference  on  Science  and  World  Affairs 
(C.O.S.W.A.)  in  Moscow,  1960; 
Stowe,  Vermont,  1961;  London, 
England,  1962;  and  Udaipur,  India, 
1964. 

In    1962,    in   Britain,    the   Faraday 
Society  presented  him  with  its  Mar- 


low  Medal.  In  July,  1964  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Manchester  University  in 
recognition  of  his  research  work.  The 
Chemical  Society  of  Great  Britain  has 
chosen  him  to  deliver  its  Centenary 
Lectures  in  1965. 
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An  Argument 

for  Music  in  the 

Electronic  Age 


Glenn  Gould 


We  are  surrounded  today  as 
never  before  by  music.  Music 
coming  through  electronic 
speakers  in  our  homes,  in  our  cars, 
music  that  is  programmed  as  the 
accompaniment  to  commercial  images, 
that  is  piped  in  to  cover  up  conver- 
sational gaps  in  restaurants,  to  make 
us  less  riot-prone  at  public  cere- 
monies, less  claustrophobic  in  eleva- 
tors and  airplanes,  music  that  is  calcu- 
lated, it  seems  to  me,  to  meet  the 
every  emotional  need  of  modern  man. 
One  school  of  thought  insists  that 
this  is  a  sensory  attack  that  is  weaken- 
ing the  whole  structure  of  our  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  and 
enthusiasm  for  music.  I  have  heard 
this  argument  propounded  by  many 
fine  minds,  most  of  them  belonging 
to  musicians,  curiously  enough,  who 
tend  to  regard  the  electronic  reproduc- 
tion of  their  services  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  the  featherbedding 
fireman  regards  the  diesel  locomotive. 
And  I  think  they  are  terribly,  terribly 


wrong— that  they  greatly  underesti- 
mate the  nature  of  the  transformation 
that  is  taking  place  in  the  world  of 
music  today  and  that  they  fail  to  see 
the  profound  and,  in  my  view  at  any 
rate,  beneficial  influences  of  electronic 
technology  upon  music. 

In  order  to  understand  something  of 
the  extraordinary  change  that  is 
coming  about  in  the  structure  of 
musical  society  it  is  perhaps  useful  to 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  structure 
of  that  society  as  it  has  existed  under 
conventional  circumstances  during 
the  recent  past  and  as  it  continues  to 
exist  in  that  part  of  our  musical  life 
which  finds  its  centre  of  activity  in 
the  forbidding  arena  of  the  public 
concert  hall.  Music,  like  almost  all  the 
other  predominant  forms  of  western 
civilization,  has  been  both  victim  and 
beneficiary  of  the  post-renaissance 
emphasis  on  specialization.  In  the  last 
several  hundred  years  the  quickening 
pace  of  the  separation  of  the  functions 
performed  by  those   engaged   in  the 
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cultivation  of  musical  activity  has 
been  perhaps  the  main  historical 
determinant  in  the  development  of 
music,  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
music  inherently  remains  a  more 
abstract  science  than  most  other  enter- 
prises which  have  some  artistic  pre- 
tension, the  nature  of  his  separateness 
of  function  has  tended  to  be  more 
remarkable  in  music  than  in  any  other 
art. 

At  the  present  time  the  structure  of 
musical  society  breaks  down  into 
four  very  distinct  groups,  the  com- 
posers, the  performers,  the  listeners, 
of  course,  and  that  rather  strange 
segment  of  the  musical  populace 
known  as  managers  who,  along  with 
various  individuals  from  the  world  of 
public  relations  who  fill  in  relation 
to  the  managers'  position  the  role  that 
is  described  in  T.V.  westerns  as 
"faithful  sidekick",  form  both  the 
most  powerful  and  least  articulately 
musical  of  the  four  divisions. 

In  earlier  days  the  managers,  who 
were  sometimes  dignified  with  the 
gloriously  euphonious  title  of  "impre- 
sario", tended  to  be  initiators  of  new 
and  enterprising  musical  adventures. 
They  were  the  Salomans  who  commis- 
sioned Haydn  symphonies  for  instance. 
Above  all  they  were  a  breed  who 
were  in  those  earlier  times  deeplv 
involved  with  the  present  state  of  the 
art  of  music  and  who  were  more  than 
likely  themselves  musicians.  But  this 
is  of  course  no  longer  the  case.  The 
present  concert  manager  (there  are 
exceptions,  but  they  are  few)  is  a 
man  who  is  little  engaged  with  the 
contemporary    world    of    music,    per- 


haps because  he  finds  all  around  him 
unmistakable  evidence  that  the  main- 
stream of  musical  activity  is  rapidly 
withdrawing  from  those  areas  in 
which  he  has  traditionally  held  maxi- 
mum control. 

The  next  group  we  must  consider  is 
the  performer,  a  status  very  much 
less  powerful  than  the  manager  but 
occasionallv  better  paid.  And  the  per- 
former too  has  been  the  victim  of  a 
very  intense  specialization— a  speciali- 
zation which  has  forced  him  into  a 
rather  absurdly  competitive  posture 
which  has  tended  neither  to  improve 
his  disposition  as  a  human  being  nor 
his  capacity-  as  an  artist.  It  has  of 
course  tended  to  produce  its  own  very 
special  but  limited  excellences  which 
one  would  have  to  be  quite  blind,  or 
rather  deaf,  to  deny  and  if  one  totals 
the  various  excellences  available  as 
among  all  performers  one  can  un- 
doubtedly attribute  to  the  present  per- 
forming standards  a  multiple  excel- 
lence of  performance  that  has  perhaps 
never  before  been  equalled. 

But  one  finds  with  these  performers 
that  they  too  have  a  quite  unrealistic 
relation  to  the  larger  world  of  music. 
However  great  their  eapacitv  or 
curiosity  as  individuals  mav  be,  it 
tends  to  become  in  pursuit  of  their 
profession  as  confined,  as  separated, 
as  picayune  as  the  most  localized 
problem  of  tactile  relation  to  their 
particular  instrument.  One  must  make 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  vir- 
tuoso conductor  who  has  no  tactile 
relation  to  his  instrument,  the  orches- 
tra, and  who  is  incessantlv  compen- 
Continued  on  page  114 
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Some  Afterthoughts 
of  a  Retired  Dean  of  Women 


Jessie  Macpherson 


A  Toronto  paper  recently  car- 
ried a  series  of  interviews  with 
.  deans  of  women  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Canada,  on  the  outlook  and 
ambitions  of  women  students.  Cogent 
and  enthusiastic  statements  were 
made.  The  general  tenor  was  that  the 
women  in  our  universities  though  they 
have  an  eye  to  the  "main  chance",  a 
happy  and  prosperous  marriage,  are 
nevertheless  interested  in  what  higher 
education  can  do  for  them  as  indi- 
viduals, and  are  prepared  to  work  for 
the  personal  enrichment  that  may 
accrue.  The  article  set  me  wondering 
how  I  would  appraise  the  situation 
during  my  own  life  and  times  stretch- 
ing back  over  thirty  years  as  Dean  of 
Women  of  Victoria  College.  However, 
in  this  article  I  propose  to  steer  a 
somewhat  different  course,  leaving 
the  undergraduates  to  their  own 
affairs,  aptly  described  by  the  present 
incumbents,  and  speaking  first  about 
the  office  and  functions  of  a  Dean  of 


Women  as  I  found  them  in  my  own 
experience. 

Although  there  are  many  and 
varied  rewards  for  an  ambitious 
woman  who  finds  herself  working  in 
the  top  academic  and  administrative 
levels  of  a  university,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  she  rarely  feels  entirely 
at  ease.  For  in  spite  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  women  in  universities, 
churches  and  government,  these  insti- 
tutions remain  the  prerogative  of  men, 
and  men  have  a  vested  interest  in 
keeping  them  so.  It  is  easy  to  see  why, 
for  the  institutions  of  our  society  have 
been  organized  and  developed  through 
centuries  by  men  and  men  only.  The 
"hand  that  rocks  the  cradle"  theory  is 
all  very  well,  and  no  doubt,  women 
have  had  influence  in  the  western 
world  far  beyond  the  obvious.  Never- 
theless the  actual  forms  of  extra- 
domestic  society  have  been  initiated 
and  modelled  by  men.  How  much  this 
state  of  affairs  arises  from  the  basis 
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I    of  most   institutions   in   military   and 
I   physical    strength,    how    much    in    a 
|   superiority  of  mind  and   imagination 
I    in  male  over  female,  how  much  from 
|   the  greater  mobility  of  men,  I  am  not 
'<    in  a  position  to  estimate.  I  only  know 
that  if  I  were  a  man  I  should  probably 
I    prefer  to  hold  the  line,  not  precisely 
at  exclusion,  since  women,  like  under- 
developed  colonials,    once   taught   to 
read  and  write  can  make  trouble  if 
not    admitted    to    some    degree    of 
equality,  but  to  hold  the  line  at  the 
point    where    the    power    to    control 
events  is  centred. 

Approaching  from  another  direc- 
tion, the  investment  men  have  in  a 
male  society,  it  should  probably  be 
admitted  that  they,  like  women,  never 
quite  recover  from  the  infancy  threat 
from  their  mothers.  They  need  to  club 
together  for  consolation  in  their 
resentments  and,  as  the  society  of 
brothers  is  not  available  in  the  domes- 
tic mores  of  the  western  world,  these 
institutions  provide  an  emotional  re- 
lease very  precious  to  many  men.  My 
final  point  here  is  that  a  crashing 
emotional  loss  would  result  for  men 
if  women  were  not,  in  the  main, 
primarily  sexual  objects.  On  all  these 
counts  I  believe  that  they  have  almost 
everything  to  gain,  almost  nothing  to 
lose  by  maintaining  a  high  degree  of 
male  exclusiveness  in  the  university. 
After  such  a  blast,  I  am  immediately 
conscience-stricken.  When  and  in  what 
ways  have  my  colleagues  made  me 
feel  an  intruder?  Not  at  any  rate  in 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Perhaps  by  that 
time  they  had  given  in  to  the  inevit- 
able. A  dean  of  women  seems  to  be 


a  necessary  evil,  if  only  to  supervise 
a  women's  residence,  or  to  provide 
a  sympathetic  ear  for  those  (not  all) 
women  students  who  prefer  a  woman 
as  consoler.  But  my  colleagues  have 
been  better,  much  better,  seeming  to 
accept  me  as  a  person,  not  an  "evil", 
and  positively  encouraging  me  to  feel 
one  with  them  in  the  university  enter- 
prise. 

One  of  the  complicating  factors  for 
a  woman  on  the  university  staff  is 
that  like  all  women  with  intellectual 
or  organizing  interests,  she  wants  to 
have  the  best  of  both  worlds,  the 
world  of  men  and  the  world  of  women. 
Married  or  unmarried  she  has  emo- 
tional needs  that  do  not  conveniently 
stop  short  of  the  acceptance  and 
admiration  of  men  she  is  not  mar- 
ried to.  Married  or  unmarried  she  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  female  role  in 
the  stratum  of  society  in  which  she 
more  or  less  moves.  Like  the  scram- 
blers we  are,  men  and  women,  she 
wants  unlimited  signs  of  acceptability, 
in  looks,  clothes,  the  means  to  con- 
spicuous consumption  for  which  the 
female  provides  the  best  vehicle,  the 
minks  and  diamonds,  the  role  of 
attractive  hostess,  the  mother  of  bright 
children,  and  all  the  status  symbols. 

Having  got  rid  of  these  rather 
frivolous  and  perhaps  unnecessary  pre- 
liminaries it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  some  kind  of  statement  as  to 
the  role  of  the  dean  of  women,  what 
it  feels  like  to  be  dean  of  women  and 
in  general  to  make  a  mild  expose. 
When  the  editor  of  Varsity  Graduate 
invited  me  to  write  something,  he 
suggested  a  title,  "If  I  Had  it  To  Do 
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Over  Again".  So  perhaps  I  might  say 
that  I  would  probably,  given  the  same 
limitations  and  opportunity,  do  the 
same  thing.  For  it  is  a  position  rich  in 
possibilities.  There  are,  to  begin  with, 
the  students,  and  in  spite  of  society's 
somewhat  disparaging  estimate  of 
student  populations,  they  remain,  from 
year  to  year,  the  cream  of  the  crop  of 
young  citizens.  It  is  a  privilege,  then, 
to  have  so  much  to  do  with  them,  to 
feel  their  vitality  even  in  their  per- 
plexities, their  ardour  even  in  their 
frustrations,  their  potentialities  for  an 
improved  future  crop  of  adult  citizens. 
Something  of  their  youth  rubs  off  on 
the  onlooker.  Avoiding  the  intimate 
pains  of  actual  parents,  the  dean  of 
women  can  live  with  them,  though 
at  a  certain  psychic  distance  through 
their  awkward  experiments  in  growing 
up.  Not  to  make  the  subject  entirely 
general,  what  are  the  specific  experi- 
ences that  women  students  become 
involved  in  and  that  a  dean  of  women 
by  that  peculiar  human  process  of 
identification  may  feel  that  she  is 
involved  in  too?  To  select  three,  there 
is  the  attitude  to  authority,  there  is 
the  opposite  sex,  and  there  are  knowl- 
edge and  skills  for  women. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  though  the 
administrative  staff  of  any  university 
is  sitting  on  a  powder  keg  of  potential 
youthful  aggression,  and  indeed  it  is. 
University  students  are  just  emerging 
from  the  curtailments  of  parental 
authority  and  in  the  new  freedom  of 
university  life  they  may  seek  to  press 
their  newly  savoured  advantages. 
Often  they  do;  more  often  they  do  not. 
Most  Canadian  universities  have  not 


yet  experienced  overt  rebellions  on  a 
major  scale,  though  there  are  rum- 
blings, grumblings  and  the  occasional 
outburst  in  a  student  periodical  or 
society.  When  students  are  openly 
hostile  to  established  forms  it  is,  of 
course,  inconvenient  for  the  targets  of 
their  attack,  the  more  so  because  they, 
the  targets,  feel  as  though  they  were 
facing  firing  squads  from  many  direc- 
tions, society  in  general,  parents  in 
particular,  board  members,  staff  and 
alumni,  to  name  a  few.  "Why  can't 
we  put  our  feet  on  the  chesterfields, 
make  love  in  the  garden,  raid  the 
men's  residence?"  ask  the  students. 
"Why  can't  you  stop  them  putting  up 
their  feet,  playing  poker,  making  love 
in  public,  being  nuisances?"  ask  the 
surrounding  hosts.  All  of  this  may 
seem  far  removed  from  my  subject, 
the  students'  attitude  to  authority.  My 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  this 
phase  of  university  student  life  will 
possibly  please  no  one,  even  myself. 
It  is  that  students  should  ignore 
authority  to  the  limit  of  society's 
ability  to  take  it.  On  the  whole, 
obedience  is  not  a  virtue  much  re- 
spected in  adults,  though  it  is 
obviously  a  necessary  ingredient  of 
infancy,  childhood,  even  adolescence. 
During  the  particular  period  I  am  con- 
sidering, young  people  should  be  able 
to  throw  off  the  habit  of  obedience  if 
they  are  ever  to  amount  to  anything. 
Yet  what  has  been  called  the  limits 
are  very  close  to  the  bone  of  indi- 
vidual identity  and  initiative  and 
somehow  the  university  has  to  help 
the  students  to  stop  short  of  personal 
and  institutional  disaster.  Fortunately 
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the  pressures  for  necessary  conformity 
are  many;  work  and  examinations, 
competitive  both  as  to  fellow  students 
and  the  challenges  of  the  subject, 
provide  the  main  incentives  to  self- 
control. 

Most  women,  even  the  unmarried, 
are  marriage-makers.  The  student 
years  provide  a  rich  source  of  material 
here.  A  large  proportion  of  the  male 
and  female  population  find  their  mates 
during  these  years.  For  women  under- 
graduates it  is  of  particular  urgency 
that  they  should  do  so.  As  the  adver- 
tisers point  out,  a  woman  can  achieve 
her  own  identity  only  by  marriage. 
Security,  status,  prestige,  all  depend 
upon  her  finding  a  man.  The  pressures 
in  this  direction  are  formidable.  The 
results  of  the  pressures  are  sometimes 
disastrous,  wrong  mates  chosen, 
despair  at  failure  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary engagement  ring,  poor  examina- 
tion results,  and  in  extreme  cases,  a 
breakdown  of  emotional  stability.  But 
on  the  whole,  within  the  framework 
of  our  society  in  which  the  family  is 
honoured  as  the  bulwark,  the  system 
of  university  mating  works  pretty  well. 
Some  mutuality  of  achievement,  some 
similar  outlooks,  educational  norms 
and  approved  patterns  of  behaviour 
are  apt  to  provide  a  basis  for  long 
term  compatibility.  Most  deans  of 
women  enjoy  the  announcements  of 
engagements,  a  vicarious  but  a  per- 
sonal pleasure  through  involvement 
with  the  younger  generation. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  the  main 
responsibility  of  a  dean  of  women  is 
to  keep  the  sexes  apart,  except,  of 
course,    in   the   very   limited    circum- 


stances of  approved  courting  with  a 
view  to  marriage  or  in  classroom  par- 
ticipation. What  counsels  of  despair 
there  are  abroad  today!  Morals  have 
declined,  the  family  is  in  jeopardy 
(recently,  it  seems,  because  fathers 
have  not  been  exerting  their  rightful 
prerogatives  of  head  of  house  and 
domestic  authority!),  young  people  are 
freed  for  sex  play  and  more,  by  the 
new  availability  of  contraceptives,  and 
so  on.  University  administrators,  in 
loco  parentis,  must  try  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  moral  threats  to  a 
stable  society  and  the  "cry  havoc" 
pronouncements  of  adults  who  them- 
selves are  ridden  by  fears  of  sex— an 
inheritance  and  a  burden  from  past 
puritanisms.  There  is,  indeed,  a  fine 
and  almost  invisible  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two.  The  dean  of 
women  is  in  a  position,  because  of 
the  traditional  expectation  that  women 
are  the  custodians  of  sexual  values,  to 
help  to  hold  the  line,  by  being  avail- 
able for  consultation  by  undergradu- 
ates to  whom  she  must  point  out  the 
dangers  of  tearing  the  fabric  of 
society,  the  long-term  issues  in  which 
present  pleasures  may  destroy  a  life, 
in  short  to  present  the  rational  and 
sensible  position  of  that  part  of  society 
that  is  rational  and  sensible.  On  the 
other  hand  she  has  a  particular  oppor- 
tunity to  help  to  dispel  unnecessary 
fears,  to  suggest  that  the  guilt  feelings 
here  are  probably  irrelevant,  being 
concerned  mainly  with  infantile  reac- 
tions to  mother's  demand  for  cleanli- 
ness and  purity.  In  short,  in  this 
troubled  area,  she  may  play  the  role 
of  mediator  between  the  often  cruel 
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"super-ego"  demands  of  society  and 
the  equally  violent  importunities  of 
the  "id",  and  thus  in  a  small  way  help 
students  to  discover  an  "ego"  plan, 
in  harmony,  as  Freud  would  say,  with 
"the  reality  principle". 

Education  might  be  said  (to  judge 
by  the  current  conflicting  pronounce- 
ments) to  be  flying  more  or  less  blind. 
For  women  this  is  probably  an  ad- 
vantage. If  the  day  comes  when  the 
question  as  to  "women's  place"  is 
determined,  the  educational  goals  for 
women  may  be  very  narrow  indeed. 
In  the  meantime,  we  continue  to  give 
them  all  the  educational  opportunities 
of  men,  and  these,  fortunately  for 
them,  include  exposure  to  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  as  well  as  the  training 
of  their  minds  to  meet  whatever  needs 
they  may  acquire,  whatever  problems 
they  may  encounter.  Women,  as  per- 
sons, it  is  still  thought,  at  any  rate  by 
deans  of  women,  profit  or  suffer  in 
their  own  development  and  contribute 
or  fail  to  contribute  to  society  from 
the  riches  or  poverty  of  their  educa- 
tional  achievements.   There  may,   in- 


deed, be  a  special  importance  for 
society  in  the  education  of  women. 
Henry  James  considered  that  with 
the  pressures  on  men  to  make  money 
and  a  public  place  for  themselves,  it 
depended  upon  young  women  to 
foster  and  maintain  the  literature  and 
arts  of  civilization.  As  mothers,  they 
would  initiate  their  children  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  traditional  lores,  as 
women  they  would  be  enriched,  as 
persons  they  would,  happily  for 
society,  prevent  a  wholesale  slide  into 
sheer  technology.  James  was  too 
optimistic  and  undoubtedly  senti- 
mental about  his  wealthy,  expatriated 
heroines,  but  there  is  some  truth  in 
his  contention.  Comparisons  with  men 
aside,  the  university  continues  to  pour 
its  resources  of  knowledge  and  skills 
into  the  growing  up  process  of  young 
women.  Participating  in  the  process 
over  a  period  of  thirty  years  has  been 
for  me  an  experience  hardly  to  be 
matched  in  any  other  enterprise.  Per- 
haps it  is  as  well  to  have  retired  before 
we  are  all  completely  enthralled  by 
the  "feminine  mystique". 
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The  homecoming  of  Douglas  LePan,  University  College  '35,  after  war  service  and 
various  adventures  in  high  places— leavened  by  the  academic  life  at  Oxford,  Harvard, 
and  Queen's— became  official  in  October  with  his  installation  as  Principal  of  his  Col- 
lege. Here,  in  Convocation  Hall,  having  made  his  declaration  of  dutiful  service,  having 
been  invested  by  the  President  with  the  authority  of  his  office,  having  been  officially 
robed  by  his  Senior  Professor  and  Registrar,  he  awaits  the  Chancellor's  invitation  to 
deliver  his  Installation  Address.  At  the  right  is  Dr.  A.  B.  B.  Moore,  President  of 
Victoria  University,  and,  smiling  over  Dr.  Moore's  shoulder,  Dr.  D.  C.  Williams, 
Vice-President  for  Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges. 
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Principal  LePan's  Address: 

The  University 
and  Society 

Douglas  LePan 

University  College  stands  so  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  that  it  is  impossible  to  become  in 
some  measure  responsible  for  its  welfare,  as 
I  have  done  this  afternoon,  without  meditating 
on  the  relationship  between  the  University  and 
society.  Here  is  a  precinct  around  which  the  city 
swirls  and  foams  and  breaks.  And  University  College, 
with  its  long  service  to  the  University  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  nation,  is  at  the  very  heart  and  centre 
of  that  precinct.  If  you  stand  at  that  point  it  is 
inevitable  that  you  should  be  aware  of  the  differences 
separating  the  University  from  the  society  surround- 
ing it  and  should  want  to  ponder  how  the  necessary 
tension  between  them  may  be  made  most  fruitful. 

In  the  case  of  University  College  the  differences 
are  heightened  by  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
genius  of  the  place.  What  lurks  there,  even  in  the 
most  crowded  noonday,  waiting  to  take  full  repos- 
session, is  a  spirit  of  grace  and  contemplation.  The 
studies  that  are  most  native  to  me  and  that  mean 
most  to  me  are  those  which  hark  back  to  the  sacred 
groves  and  the  sacred  books  and  to  those  dialogues 
which,  however  skeptical,  never  entirely  lose  touch 
with  myth  and  mystery.  I  was  first  initiated  into  that 
kind  of  learning  as  an  undergraduate  at  University 
College.  But  it  is  not  that  personal  circumstance 
alone  which  makes  me  sense  in  its  halls  and  quad- 
rangles such  a  tutelary  spirit.  For  years  before  and 
after  my  time  as  an  undergraduate  its  stones  have 
been  penetrated  by  the  stillness  of  that  spirit.  The 
mood  shifts  of  course  with  the  times  and  seasons. 
There  are  weathers  when  the  walls  of  the  College 
ring  with  heroic  echoes,  with  the  cry  of  Ajax  calling 
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for  light,  for  example.  Or  when  they  are  stained  by 
the  blood  left  on  Achilles'  hands  for  Priam  to  kiss  or 
by  the  blood  of  Oedipus'  blindness.  And  there  is 
other  blood  staining  the  walls  of  the  College  that  is 
still  too  fresh,  for  me  at  least,  to  speak  of  without 
emotion.  But  the  reigning  mood  to  which  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  place  always  returns  the  College 
is  one  of  quiet  and  contemplation.  That  is  what  the 
cloisters  and  walks  and  quadrangles  are  most  deeply 
attuned  to. 

From  these  few  touches  of  description  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  relationship  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  society  can  be  expressed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  seem  one  of  sharp  and  unmodified  opposi- 
tion. On  one  side  contemplation;  on  the  other 
activity.  On  one  side  quiet;  on  the  other  side  bustle 
and  business.  On  one  side  the  search  for  truth;  on 
the  other  the  search  for  profits.  Clearly,  if  that  were 
all  there  were  to  be  said  about  the  relationship,  the 
University  and  society  could  not  expect  to  live  in 
anything  better  than  a  state  of  peevish  and  fretful 
coexistence.  And  if,  over  the  years,  such  a  situation 
seemed  too  frustrating  it  could  be  resolved  only  by 
the  University,  for  its  part,  dropping  the  portcullis 
(and  then  perhaps  falling  into  ruin)  or  by  society, 
for  its  part,  driving  bulldozers  over  the  University 
precinct. 

But  must  the  case  be  so  desperate?  There  will 
always,  I  believe,  be  some  tension  between  the 
University  and  society.  I  have  had  enough  experi- 
ence of  the  processes  of  government  to  hold  in 
admiration  men  of  all  parties  who  are  willing  to 
undertake  the  risks  and  responsibilities  of  political 
and  public  life.  I  sympathize  with  them  in  the 
crushing  and  indispensable  tasks  that  they  perform 
for  the  community.  But  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
difficulties  does  not  prevent  me  from  believing  that 
there  always  will  be,  and  always  should  be,  some 
wariness  and  recalcitrance  on  the  part  of  universities 
in  their  dealings  with  governments,  however  genial 
and  generous,  just  as  there  probably  will  be  from 
time  to  time  some  testiness  and  impatience  on  the 
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Half  an  hour  after  his  installation  Principal  LePan  was  a  central  figure  in  another 
ceremony,  the  opening  of  the  Laidlaw  Library  which  has  closed  the  quadrangle  at 
University  College.  The  gold  key  was  turned  in  the  lock  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Laidlaw:  the 
library  is  named  for  his  brother,  the  late  W.  C.  Laidlaw,  one  of  the  University's 
great  benefactors.  Taking  part  in  the  ceremony  was  the  Hon.  William  Davis,  Minis- 
ter of  University  Affairs,  seen  here  with  President  Claude  Bissell  and  Robert  H. 
Blackburn,  the  University's  Chief  Librarian.  Principal  LePan,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  asked  Mr.  Davis  to  accept  the  College's  thanks  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment for  an  important  grant  towards  the  cost  of  the  building. 
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Mrs.  Douglas  LePan,  right,  with  Mrs.  Moffatt  Woodside  at  the  reception  that 
followed  the  opening  of  the  Laidlaw  Library.  Dr.  Moffatt  Woodside,  now  the 
University's  Vice-President  (Academic),  was  Principal  LePan's  predecessor.  Dr. 
Robin  Harris,  now  Principal  of  Innis  College,  was  acting  principal  last  year. 


part  of  governments  over  what  they 
may  consider  to  be  the  too  delicate 
scruples  of  the  universities.  Tension 
will  remain.  The  problem  is  to  find 
how  it  can  be  shaded  and  modified 
to  make  it  most  productive. 

One  shading  that  presents  itself  as 
a  means  of  merging  the  University 
and  society  more  equably  together  is 
that  both  of  them  are  increasingly 
subject  to  change.  Certainly  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  that  as  a  fact.  And 
change  would  now  seem  to  be  at  least 


as  rapid  within  the  University  as  in 
society  at  large.  The  use  of  business 
machines  is  spreading  more  and  more 
widely  within  these  precincts;  we  in 
University  College  are  trying  to  decide 
whether  new  and  costly  electronic 
equipment  is  to  be  installed  in  the  old 
tower  or  the  old  kitchen;  and  on  one 
of  the  first  days  of  registration  this 
year,  as  I  was  walking  through  the 
corridors  of  the  College,  I  overheard 
the  voice  of  one  freshman,  who 
sounded  very  lost,  inquiring  of  another 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  WELCOME 


The  office  of  Principal  of  Univer- 
sity College  carries  with  it  administra- 
tive responsibilities  that,  in  these 
days  of  burgeoning  foundations  and 
dazzling  numbers,  are  not  likely  to 
decrease;  but  the  Principal  is,  first 
of  all,  a  spokesman  for  the  largest 
graduate  group  in  the  University,  a 
group  whose  loyalty  is  matched  by  its 
deeds.  The  Principal  should  thus  be  a 
scholar-administrator  whose  words 
strike  home  and  are  remembered.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  Douglas  LePan 
will  say  many  things  that  we  will  long 
remember.  T.  S.  Eliot  wrote  of  poetry 
that  "it  does,  in  proportion  to  its 
excellence  and  vigour,  affect  the 
speech  and  the  sensibilities  of  the 
whole  nation."  Douglas  LePan  has 
demonstrated  this  poetic  gift  whether 
he  has  traced  the  course  of  domestic 
saving  and  foreign  investment  or 
sought,  in  more  subtle  and  complex 
language  to 

"plunder  the  mind's  aerial  cages 
or  the  heart's  deep  catacombs." 
Since  he  left  University  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  and  where, 
for  a  while,  he  taught,  Douglas  LePan 
has  served  his  country  in  many 
countries  and  on  various  fronts.  His 
assumption  of  the  Principalship  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  return  to  a 
place  that  he  loves  and  an  entrance 
into  a  new  arena  of  happy  combat. 
We  welcome  him  back  both  for  him- 
self and  for  the  strength  that  he 
brings  to  our  cause. 


It  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing  within 
a  university  [Dr.  Claude  Bissell 
told  Convocation]  when  an  im- 
portant office  is  filled  by  a  person 
whose  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  fit 
him  for  the  office.  The  installation  of 
Douglas  Valentine  LePan  as  seventh 
Principal  of  University  College  is  thus 
an  event  of  singular  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  University  and  of  the 
College. 

The  office  of  Principal  of  University 
College  is  a  high  office  in  this  Univer- 
sity, always  close  to  our  main  tradi- 
tions, frequently  at  their  very  centre. 
From  1853  to  1906  the  head  of  the 
University  and  the  head  of  the  College 
were  united  in  one  office,  but  it  was 
the  College  that  gave  it  substance  and 
meaning.  When  in  1906  the  separate 
office  of  Principal  of  University  Col- 
lege was  established,  there  devolved 
on  the  Principal  a  major  responsibility 
for  preserving  the  humanistic  spirit 
that  had  nourished  this  foundation  in 
its  beginnings,  but  that,  in  a  new  age, 
could  be  sapped  by  the  brisk  urgencies 
of  the  immediate  or  the  irrational 
clamours  of  the  popular.  In  this  role 
the  new  Principal  will  be  aided  by 
his  three  predecessors,  all  happily  at 
work  in  the  service  of  the  University, 
Archile  Jeanneret  as  Chancellor, 
Moffatt  Woodside  as  Academic  Vice- 
President,  and  Robin  Harris,  whose 
year  as  Acting  Principal  was  such  a 
happy  prologue  to  the  new  regime, 
as  the  Principal  of  Innis  College. 
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in  tones  that  seemed  both  perplexed 
and  forlorn,  "But  where's  your  I.B.M. 
card?"  It  may  even  be,  as  some  sug- 
gest, that  the  University  will  have  to 
go  much  further  than  it  has  already 
in  adapting  itself  to  the  needs  of  an 
age  of  electronic  communication.  That 
may  well  be.  But  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  depend  too  blandly 
on  all-pervasive  change  within  the 
University  as  well  as  in  society  as  a 
beneficent  solvent  of  the  differences, 
and  even  the  asperities,  between  them. 
For  the  rapidity  of  change  carries 
not  only  opportunities  for  the  Univer- 
sity but  also  serious  risks  for  its  inner- 
most integrity.  Change  is  coming  to 
the  University,  partly  because  of 
scientific  and  technical  advances,  and 
partly  because  of  the  pressure  of 
numbers.  There  is  hope  in  both  of 
these  things.  But  there  is  also  risk. 
At  the  undergraduate  level  the  in- 
crease of  numbers  within  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  changes  to  which  that  is 
leading  run  the  risk  of  depersonalizing 
or  even  dehumanizing  instruction.  At 
the  post-graduate  level  the  risk,  as  I 
see  it,  is  of  an  undue  professionaliza- 
tion,  or  even  bureaucratization  of 
knowledge.  Society  needs  and  is  de- 
manding many  more  university  gradu- 
ates. To  supply  them  there  will  have 
to  be  many  more  university  teachers. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  training 
and  certifying  these  through  greatly 
enlarged  programs  of  post-graduate 
study.  All  that  is  not  only  understand- 
able but  right.  Nevertheless  it  is 
evident  that,  ill  handled,  this  expan- 
sion might  degenerate  into  a  cycle  in 
which   university   teachers   would   be 


teaching  in  order  to  prepare  other 
university  teachers,  who  in  their  turn 
would  be  teaching  in  order  to  prepare 
other  university  teachers,  and  so  on 
and  so  on  and  round  and  round. 
Unless  the  cycle  can  be  broken  at 
some  point,  either  by  new  knowledge, 
or  perhaps  more  usually  by  some 
enlightenment  of  understanding,  or 
some  quickening  of  imagination,  or 
some  enlargement  of  sympathy, 
or  some  refining  of  sensibility,  it  may 
well  become  sterile  and  meaningless. 
The  purpose  of  the  whole  process 
must  be  kept  in  mind  at  every  stage 
if  the  promise  it  holds  is  to  be  realized 
in  practice. 

It  is  something  of  a  scandal  to 
University  College,  I  realize,  that  its 
new  Principal,  although  a  humanist 
by  training,  is  much  less  of  a  scholar 
than  he  should  be.  But  in  extenuation 
of  that  fault,  perhaps  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  plead  that  at  one  time  I 
held  in  my  hands,  however  un- 
worthily, the  direction  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  programs 
of  research  in  the  social  sciences  that 
has  ever  been  undertaken  in  this 
country.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected, 
then,  that  I  will  be  lacking  in  zeal  for 
the  encouragement  of  scholarly  re- 
search. One  of  the  principal  aims  of 
the  University  must  be  new  dis- 
coveries. Almost  as  important  is  the 
publication  of  new  insights  on  funda- 
mental themes,  or  of  illuminating  new 
syntheses,  or  of  magisterial  new 
editions.  University  College  has  always 
played  a  foremost  part  in  scholarship 
and  research  within  the  University, 
and  I  have  no  intention  that  it  shall 
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Col.  A.  D.  LePan  and  Mrs.  LePan  watch  the  installation  of  their  son. 
Col.  LePan  was  for  many  years  the  University's  Superintendent. 


"My  father  and  mother...I  salute  them" 

Rising  to  address  Convocation,  Principal  LePan  said  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  begin  "on  this  occasion,  and  in  this  place"  without  some 
mention  of  his  parents  and  of  the  past.  "The  first  time  I  ever  entered  any  of 
the  rooms  in  University  College,"  he  continued,  "I  was  a  small  boy  and  I  was 
brought  by  my  father,  whose  office  was  then  in  the  west  wing  of  the  College. 
It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  I  remember,  and  I  was  allowed  to  play  with  the 
typewriters.  The  first  time  I  ever  entered  Convocation  Hall  I  was  brought  by 
my  mother.  It  was  to  attend  a  Convocation  where  degrees  were  conferred  on 
M.  Paul  Claudel,  the  great  French  poet  and  diplomat,  and  on  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain,  who  was  still  wearing  what  were  then  believed  to  be  the  lasting 
triumphs  of  Locarno.  Both  my  father  and  mother  are  happily  still  with  us,  and 
with  us  here  this  afternoon.  I  salute  them  for  all  they  have  given  the  University 
and  for  all  they  have  given  to  me.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  what  I 
owe  to  my  father's  feeling  for  good  workmanship,  or  what  I  owe  to  my  mother's 
sense  of  occasion.  But  one  of  their  greatest  services  to  me  has  been  to  help  to 
free  me  for  my  own  destiny.  So  they  will  understand  that  I  must  not  loiter 
further  in  these  pieties." 
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forfeit  that  position  while  I  am 
Principal. 

To  return,  though,  to  the  tension 
between  the  University  and  society. 
Change  is  coming.  It  is  accelerating. 
Within  it  are  to  be  found  the  seeds 
of  promise;  but  so  are  the  seeds  of 
risk.  It  would  be  imprudent  for  the 
University  to  rely  upon  accelerating 
change  to  soften  the  differences 
between  itself  and  society. 

I  would  be  inclined  to  put  my  faith 
in  rather  different  possibilities.  It  is 
for  my  betters  within  the  academic 
community  to  suggest  with  due  tact 
to  those  in  government  how  they 
might  best  proceed  in  order  to  assure 
to  universities  the  degree  of  autonomy 
and  integrity  that  they  require.  I  shall 
content  myself  instead  with  addressing 
a  few  suggestions  to  the  academic 
community. 

My  first  suggestion  concerns  ends 
and  aims.  I  have  already  insisted  that 
the  activity  of  the  University  should 
issue  in  scholarship  and  research.  But 
I  hope  it  may  be  admitted  that  it 
should  also  issue  sometimes  in  art  and 
action.  In  art,  where  the  antinomies 
between  thought  and  feeling,  between 
reason  and  impulse,  can  be  at  least 
momentarily  resolved.  In  action, 
where  those  antinomies  too  may  be 
transcended,  and  where  the  divide 
between  the  University  and  society 
can  be  outsoared.  There  are  those 
within  the  University  community  so 
determined  to  criticize  that  for  them 
action,  any  action,  is  almost  inevitably 
suspect.  There  is  certainly  a  place 
within  the  University  for  such  a  criti- 
cal   attitude.    Indeed,    I    would    go 


further:  intrinsic  to  the  spirit  of  the 
University  is  something  that  suggests 
detachment,  an  arrest  of  time  and 
action.  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  ideally 
at  least,  that  arrest  should  be  designed 
to  redeem  time  more  completely,  once 
it  is  re-entered,  and  to  make  action, 
once  it  is  resumed,  more  generous 
and  liberal  and  gracious.  And  the 
University  would  be  unworthy  of  its 
traditions  and  of  its  best  self  if  it 
failed  to  recognize  that  its  day  to  day 
activities  could  be  crowned  and  con- 
tinued not  only  by  great  works  of 
scholarship  but  also  by  wise  and 
generous  action. 

The  University  and  society  are  close 
but  separate.  They  are  separated,  if 
by  nothing  else,  by  the  spirit  of 
criticism,  of  deliberate  and  rational 
criticism.  The  next  suggestion  I  should 
like  to  make  for  moderating  the  ten- 
sion there  must  be  between  them  and 
for  making  it  more  fruitful  relates  to 
content  and  subject  matter.  Society 
and  the  University  are  connected  by 
the  fact  that  the  one  is  the  mirror  of 
the  other:  the  University  holds  up  a 
mirror  to  society,  and  society  properly 
provides  a  considerable  part  of  the 
content  of  study  and  instruction  within 
the  University.  And  when  I  say  that 
I  am  thinking,  not  only  of  courses  in 
the  social  sciences,  but  of  many  other 
courses  as  well.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  society  which  flows  round  the 
University  precinct  might  well  influ- 
ence, and  be  part  of,  the  subject 
matter,  not  only  in  economics,  or 
sociology,  or  political  science,  but  also 
when  what  is  being  studied  is  the 
Greek  city  state,  or  the  "Antigone"  of 
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The  northern  face  of  the  venerable  central  block  is  the  backdrop  for  this  view  of 
the  Library  ceremony.  The  photograph  was  taken  from  the  Library's  main  entrance. 
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Sophocles,  or  Shakespeare's  histories. 
For  members  of  the  University  are 
also  members  of  society  and  they 
separate  their  responsibilities  too 
meticulously  only  at  the  risk  of  maim- 
ing their  humanity.  So  I  would  hope 
that  some  academics  would  find  some 
energy,  not  only  for  their  own  teach- 
ing and  scholarship,  but  also  for  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  society  and 
would  allow  that  interest  to  show 
through  whatever  they  may  be  doing. 
University  College  is  proud  that  at 
various  times  it  has  had  as  members 
of  its  staff  great  experts  on  Swift's 
Drapier's  Letters  and  on  Milton's 
political  pamphlets.  It  is  equally  fit- 
ting that  some  of  us  should  show  as 
deep  an  interest  in  the  great  national 
and  international  issues  of  our  own 
day.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  love  for 
the  old  cloisters  of  University  College. 
But  no  more  than  Milton  can  I  praise 
"a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  un- 
exercised and  unbreathed.  .  .  ."  The 
citizen's  responsibility  and  privilege  of 


involvement  in  the  issues  of  the  day 
is  something  that  I  claim  for  every 
member  of  the  College  who  wishes 
to  exercise  it— and  not  least  of  all  for 
its  Principal. 

My  next  suggestion  is  simple  to  the 
point  of  obviousness:  it  is  simply  that 
even  professors  are  not  always  think- 
ing, and  that  they  should  not  try  too 
strenuously  to  conceal  that  frailty, 
either  from  themselves  or  from  their 
students.  Even  that  most  self-conscious 
and  intellectual  of  French  poets,  Paul 
Valery,  playing  with  and  transforming 
the  Cartesian  formula,  once  wrote  in 
his  notebooks,  "Parfois  je  pense;  et 
parfois,  je  suis"  (Sometimes  I  think, 
sometimes  I  am).  No  doubt  that  re- 
formulation does  not  represent  the 
whole  truth  in  a  field  where  the  truth 
is  particularly  hard  to  come  by.  But 
it  suggests  that  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community  are  men,  as  well 
as  men  of  thought.  On  this  occasion, 
here,  this  afternoon,  it  would  be  less 
than  honest  if  I  did  not  confess  how 


A  view  of  the  Laidlaw 
Library  from  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  quad. 
Top  of  Soldiers'  Tower 
may  be  seen   at  right. 


At  the  reception  in  the  Laidlaw  Library,  Mrs.  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret  and  Dr.  Claude 
Bissell  join  the  Rt.  Hon.  Vincent  Massey  at  one  of  the  displays  of  treasures  from 
the  University  College  Archives. 


much  I  have  owed  to  men  who  them- 
selves owed  little  or  nothing  to  univer- 
sities; and  I  should  add  that  anything 
I  have  been  able  to  do  has  been  done 
as  much  for  those  without  the  univer- 
sity as  for  those  within  it.  I  hope  that 
avowal  does  not  sound  too  personal. 
If  it  does  let  me  invoke  a  much  higher 
instance  and  a  much  nobler  essence. 
A  former  Principal  of  University  Col- 
lege wrote  some  fifty  years  ago  what 
is  still  the  best  biography  of  Sir  Philip 


Sydney.  As  you  follow  Philip  Sydney's 
life  year  by  year,  and  sometimes 
almost  week  by  week,  in  the  pages 
of  Malcolm  Wallace's  biography,  you 
receive  a  cumulative  and  finally  almost 
overwhelming  impression  of  grace  and 
versatility.  Soldier,  poet,  courtier, 
student,  lover,  statesman,  scholar, 
Sydney  was  all  of  those.  But  it  was 
not  for  those  qualities  alone  that  he 
has  entered  into  legend.  It  was  at 
least  as  much  for  the  cup  of  water 
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that,  mortally  wounded  himself,  he 
gave  to  a  wounded  common  soldier. 

That  is  the  kind  of  common 
humanity  that  I  hope  will  never  be- 
come alien  from  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity, however  arcane  or  complicated 
or  abstruse  many  of  its  activities  may 
be.  Everything  that  is  done  here 
should  have  some  ultimate  relevance 
to  humankind  and  to  human  needs 
and  human  concerns.  I  know  that  can 
be  a  risky  criterion  to  apply  within 
a  university,  where  the  argument  can 
lead  in  surprising  directions  and  where 
often  it  must  be  followed  wherever  it 
leads.  It  is  a  test  that  should  never 
be  applied  arbitrarily  or  superficially 
or  prematurely— or,  above  all,  politi- 
cally. Perhaps  there  may  be  sometimes 
exceptions  to  it  that  should  be  ad- 
mitted. But  I  believe  that  it  is  funda- 
mentally valid.  I  believe,  too,  that 
the  more  that  criterion  is  permitted  to 
influence  what  is  done  within  the 
university— and  how  it  is  done— the 
more  the  differences  between  the  uni- 
versity and  society  will  be  beneficently 
modified  and  the  easier  will  it  be  to 
secure  from  society  both  the  support 
and  the  forbearance  that  are  needed 
if  the  university  is  to  flourish. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  by 
some  that  what  I  am  attempting  by 
this  declaration  of  ultimate  allegiance 
to  such  a  criterion  is  a  covert  attack 
on  the  sciences  and  covert  praise  for 
the  humanities.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  my  purpose.  I  have  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  studies 
which  are  most  native  to  me  are 
drawn  from  the  old  humane  learning. 
But    the     criterion     of    relevance    to 


human  needs  and  concerns  is  certainly 
not  a  test  that  can  be  used  to  divide 
the  sciences  from  the  humanities.  I 
recall,  for  example,  that  one  of  the 
first  great  works  of  modern  science, 
the  "De  Humani  Corporis  Fabrica" 
of  Vesalius,  was  humane  in  the  fullest 
and  most  precious  sense.  Not  only 
was  it  begun  in  part  as  an  effort  to 
re-edit  the  works  of  Galen,  and 
appeared  in  a  magnificent  folio,  with 
illustrations  that  may  have  come  from 
Titian's  workshop— these  things  are 
comparatively  incidental.  More  essen- 
tially, it  was  beautifully  humane  both 
in  its  subject  matter,  which  was  the 
human  body,  and  in  its  purpose,  which 
was  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  No 
—science,  of  course,  can  be  as  per- 
fectly human,  in  the  sense  I  intend, 
as  philosophy  or  letters.  Both  the 
sciences  and  humanities  have  their 
own  methods  and  inner  standards,  but 
they  are  both  ultimately  subject  to  the 
criterion  of  their  relevance  to  humanity 
and  human  concerns  and  may  need 
from  time  to  time  to  be  corrected  by 
its  application.  If  that  test  may  be 
sometimes  needed  to  save  the  sciences 
from  the  risk  of  irresponsibility,  it 
may  also  be  needed  to  save  the  humani- 
ties from  the  risk  of  alexandrianism 
and  dryness. 

My  final  suggestion  for  easing  the 
tension  between  the  University  and 
society  concerns  the  light  in  which 
the  work  of  the  University  is  con- 
ducted. It  was  Francis  Bacon,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  modem  scientific  era, 
who  called  for  a  dry  light— lumen 
siccum—a  dry  light,  as  the  best  light 
for  profitable  inquiry.  Certainly  there 
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Ten  days  after  his  installation,  Principal  LePan  meets  an  old  friend,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Pratt,  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  E.  J.  Pratt  Room  of  Contemporary  Poetry  in  the 
Victoria  College  Library. 


are  investigations  that  require  a  dry 
and  dispassionate  atmosphere  for  their 
successful  pursuit.  But  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  the  course  of  modern  science 
has  not  in  fact  followed  in  every 
respect  Francis  Bacon's  prescription 
for  it  and  there  has  proved  in  fact  to 


be  a  great  deal  more  room  for  excited 
and  imaginative  and  impassioned 
search  in  the  course  of  scientific 
inquiry  than  was  suggested  in  the 
magnificent,  if  fragmentary,  blue-print 
that  Bacon  bequeathed  to  his  suc- 
cessors. There  is  a  dry  light  that  is 
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indispensable  at  some  stages  of  scholarly  or  scientific  endeavour.  But  there  is 
also  an  impassioned  light  that  is  needed  at  other  stages  too.  That  is  true,  I 
have  been  led  to  believe,  of  scientific  inquiry.  With  more  assured  intimacy, 
I  can  testify  that  it  is  also  true  of  teaching  and  scholarship  in  the  humanities. 
In  part  the  passion  in  the  light  comes  from  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  In 
part  it  comes  from  the  passionate  nature  of  the  subject  matter.  It  would  be 
self-defeating,  for  example,  to  write  about  Rimbaud's  poetry  without  having 
some  inkling  of  those  experiences  which  have  a  taste  so  unqualified  and  abso- 
lute that  it  often  seems  there  can  be  no  recovery  from  them.  Nor  would  it  be 
possible,  I  imagine,  to  teach  the  Iliad  successfully  without  having  some  feeling 
for  the  heroic  spirit,  for  the  spirit  which  accepts  the  inevitability  of  defeats  yet 
regards  it  as  of  overwhelming  importance  how  defeat  is  met,  a  spirit  which,  I 
venture  to  think,  is  as  valid  now  as  it  was  when  the  Iliad  was  written. 

And  so,  circling  around,  I  come  out  on  a  mystery.  For  the  sacred  groves 
are  speckled  with  blood.  There  if  you  break  a  branch  it  bleeds.  And  what 
that  image,  that  truth,  suggests  to  me  by  implication,  is  that  there  is  some 
consanguinity  between  being  wounded  and  being  human,  suggests  that  to  be 
human  is  to  be  wounded.  Yet,  almost  without  drawing  breath,  I  must  add  that 
there  is  a  light  both  human  and  godlike,  a  light  hardly  to  be  defined  or  even 
named,  but  which  perhaps  may  be  called  the  light  of  reason  (if  it  is  understood 
that  reason  need  not  always  be  dry  but  can  sometimes  be  moist  as  balsam ) ,  a 
light  by  which  the  wound  of  humanity  can  be  probed  and  partly  staunched  and 
healed.  There  is  a  dry  light;  there  is  also  a  light  that  is  impassioned  and  healing 
and  human;  and  both  are  needed.  These  are  things  that  neither  I,  nor  perhaps 
anyone  else,  fully  understands.  But  if  we  altogether  forget  them  the  light  in 
which  our  work  is  done  will  be  the  poorer  and  the  marches  between  the 
University  and  society  be  more  intractable  than  they  need  be. 

Many  of  you  will  know  that  the  motto  of  University  College  since  the 
beginning  has  been  "Parem  claris  lucem  dare"  (to  shed  light  on  what  is  dark). 
Many  of  you  will  also  know  that  the  College  has,  for  many  decades  now,  been 
a  centre  of  Milton  studies  with  a  reputation  known  around  the  world.  In 
closing,  I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  passionate  invocation  to  light  which 
opens  the  Third  Book  of  Paradise  Lost: 

Hail  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heav'n  first-born, 
Or  of  th'Eternal  Coeternal  beam 
May  I  express  the  unblam'd?  since  God  is  Light 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  Light 
Dwelt  from  Eternitie,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Returning  to  this  blessed  ground,  what  I  most  wish  is  that  from  here  in  the 
years  to  come,  as  in  the  past,  the  healing  light  may  flow. 
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CHANGING  PERCEPTIONS  FROM  THE  PICTORIAL  TO  THE  ICONI 

Harley  Parker 


There  is  no  assumption  more  prejudicial  to  an  understanding  of  media  than  the 
one  which  equates  the  content  of  a  medium  with  its  quality.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  there  is  no  hierarchy  of  values  that  exists  in  relation  to  content,  but  rather, 
that  any  medium  has  the  power  to  re-structure  the  recipient  mind  in  a  unique 
way.  This  it  does  by  imposing  the  method  of  organization  inherent  in  the  parti- 
cular medium  upon  our  mental  processes  and  thereby  dictating  our  sensory 
response.  For  example,  the  man  who  has  been  educated  by  the  book  thinks 
differently  than  the  man  who  has  learned  by  the  oral  processes.  I  don't  mean 
only  that  he  thinks  different  thoughts,  but  rather  that  he  organizes  his  thoughts 
and  his  sensory  responses  differently.  This  is  the  theme  which  was  extensively 
explored  in  Preface  to  Plato  by  Eric  Havelock.1 

From  the  first  rock  thrower  to  the  man  who  handles  a  bazooka,  all  are 
extending  their  physical  bodies.  Today,  however,  we  not  only  extend  our 
physical  bodies,  but  we  are  literally  casting  our  central  nervous  systems  around 
the  world  as  gigantic  personal  nets — fishing  in  the  world-wide  seas  of  informa- 
tion. While  no  one  will  quarrel  with  the  concept  that  the  structure  of  the  eye 
governs  our  visual  relationship  to  the  world,  many  people  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  that  electronic  media  being,  in  each  case,  unique  sensory  extensions 
also  structure  our  responses  in  unique  ways. 

At  the  point  when  the  infant  achieves  the  ability  voluntarily  to  release  his 
grip  he  achieves  the  ability  to  speak.  Speech  is  the  result  of  inhibitory  factors  in 


1 — Eric  Havelock — Preface  to  Plato — Harvard,  1963 
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the  brain  which  allow  for  the  chaneling  of  specific  thoughts  and  sensory 
responses  through  the  turmoil  of  mental  activity  which  goes  on  all  the  time. 
In  much  the  same  way,  phonetic  writing  demands  inhibitory  factors.  It  forces 
us  out  of  the  resounding  oral  world  into  the  abstract  visual  by  inhibiting  res- 
ponses from  our  other  senses.  Modes  of  writing  such  as  the  pictograph  or  the 
hieroglyph  do  not  have  this  capacity  for  translating  the  oral  into  the  abstract 
visual.  Where  the  Egyptian  hieroglyph  does  make  an  individual  picture  stand 
for  a  sound,  it  is,  of  course,  on  the  brink  of  the  complete  phonetic  mode.  The 
phonetic  alphabet  since  its  beginnings  in  the  syllabic  Linear  B  from  Mycenae 
and  Knossos  was  potentially  capable  of  disintegrating  the  closely  woven  network 
of  interrelationship  within  the  tribe.  The  tribal  entity,  a  concomitant  of  unified 
sensibility  and  corporate  awareness,  could  not  long  bear  up  against  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  visual  bias  in  communication. 

In  addition  to  the  assumption  that  one  equates  the  quality  of  a  medium  with 
its  contents  there  is  another  postulate  to  which  we  in  our  society  adhere.  This 
is,  that  the  higher  the  definition,  the  greater  the  communication.  If,  for  example, 
an  object  is  well  lighted  we  feel  that  communication  is  at  its  highest  point;  if 
sound  is  in  "hi  fi"  we  assume  that  we  are  getting  the  maximum  from  the 
experience.  It  is  well  to  realize,  however,  that  high  definition  information  fosters 
detachment,  reliance  on  a  single  sense  and  dispassionate  survey.  Low  definition 
communication,  on  the  other  hand,  forces  high  involvement  because  it  demands 
fill-in  from  the  other  senses  not  included  in  the  experience;  the  ear  is  imme- 
diately reinforced  by  the  searching  eye  whenever  an  unidentifiable  (low 
definition)  sound  is  heard;  or  the  nose  or  hand  will  be  invoked  to  provide  an 
experience  which  is  meaningful  in  terms  of  prior  experience.  When  the  com- 
munication is  low  in  data,  the  interplay  or  interface  of  the  senses  is  greatly 
enhanced.  TV,  for  example,  while  feeding  in  low-resolution  visual  data,  forces 
us  to  supplement  with  tactile  re-membering. 

A  recent  series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  on  rats  making  their  way 
through  a  maze.  When  the  rats  were  offered  a  final  reward,  they  learned  to  make 
their  way  through  the  labyrinth  quite  successfully.  However,  if  they  were  fed  in 
the  course  of  the  experiment  it  was  discovered  that  they  lost  their  sense  of 
orientation  towards  the  future — they  simply  enjoyed  the  present  reward. 
Especially  since  the  eighteenth  century,  education  has  stressed  the  concept  of 
the  ultimate  goal  with  few  rewards  during  the  process  of  learning.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  lack  of  perspective  which  has  been  increasingly  noted  among  our 
teenagers,  the  tendency  to  ignore  future  goals  for  the  "nowness  of  now"  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  impact  of  the  formal  structure  of  TV?  For  this  low-defini- 
tion medium  with  its  heavy  demand  for  sensory  fill-in,  has,  in  addition,  an 
incomparable  capacity  for  making  all  times  now  and  all  spaces  here.  The  future 
no  longer  lies  ahead,  it  is  right  here  in  the  present,  along  with  the  past.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  elision  of  time  our  electronic  media  have,  in  effect,  reduced  the 
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spaces  of  our  world  to  the  dimensions  of  a  tribal  unit.  When  Khrushchev 
pounded  his  shoe,  our  world  village  was  instantly  aware  of  the  reverberations  of 
the  tribal  drum. 

The  artifacts  of  any  culture  are  an  all-inclusive  inventory  of  the  sensory 
ratios  which  were  in  effect  when  they  were  produced.  Perhaps  the  ultimate 
polarity  is  the  illustration  and  the  icon.  An  illustration  is  a  visual  description  of 
an  event  in  a  single  three-dimensional  space  seen  from  one  point  of  view.  It  is 
a  result  of  the  ability  of  Renaissance  man  to  arbitrarily  fragment  space  and 
time.  It  can  be  seen  to  be  a  product  of  literacy  as  far  back  as  the  culture  of 
Knossos  about  1400  B.C.  It  did  not  fully  develop  into  highly  visual  picture- 
making  until  Gutenberg  started  the  presses  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
If  we  enumerate  the  primary  modes  of  Renaissance  painting,  the  visual  bias 
becomes  very  apparent:  perspective  is  something  which  can  only  be  seen  and 
depends  upon  a  single  point  of  view;  chiaroscuro,  used  by  painters  to  describe 
the  tonal  modelling  of  objects,  is  in  the  same  category;  the  atmospheric  effects 
of  those  last  of  the  Renaissance  painters,  the  Impressionists,  were  also  exclu- 
sively visual.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  only  culture  which  fully  developed  this 
type  of  art  was  that  of  Western  Europe,  because  Western  Europe  is  the  only 
society  which  managed  to  translate  the  world  of  sound,  touch,  taste  and  smell 
into  the  single  sense  of  sight.  Alex  Leighton  has  said:  "to  the  blind  all  things 
are  sudden"  thereby  raising  into  conscious  thought  the  idea  that  to  the  sighted 
man,  nothing  is  sudden.  The  man  with  the  visual  bias  has  perspective,  connected 
spaces  and  the  desire  to  see  ahead. 

The  icon  came  out  of  the  Middle  Ages  where  communication  was  predomi- 
nantly oral  rather  than  written.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  said:  "Seeing  is  believing" 
but  he  neglected  to  add  the  end  of  the  saying  which  is  medieval:  "but  to  touch 
is  the  word  of  God."  So  it  was  to  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages;  so  it  was  that 
their  images  were  of  things  as  known,  not  of  things  as  seen.  For  touch  is  the 
most  synaesthetic  sense — the  one  which  most  involves  all  the  others.  These 
iconic  images  were  the  result  of  total  sensory  awareness.  The  man  who  lived 
in  an  aural  world  lived  at  the  centre  of  a  reverberating  sphere  where  com- 
munication was  simultaneous  and  from  all  directions.  The  sensory  biases  of  the 
culture  were  sound  and  tactility.  This  is  in  contradistinction  to  the  visually 
biased  man  who  views  from  a  single  position  and  must  look  in  one  direction  at 
a  time.  The  object  as  known  is  never  known  from  a  single  point  of  view, 
therefore  the  two  dimensional  plane  is  chosen  as  it  allows  for  the  multi-dimen- 
sional. The  three-dimensional  illusion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cul  de  sac  allow- 
ing only  for  a  single,  visually  unified  space. 

Electric  immediacy  moves  us  into  the  world  of  the  icon  and  away  from  the 
world  of  the  illustration.  The  efficacy  of  the  illustration — the  visually  orientated, 
naturalistic  painting — began  to  fade  in  1842  with  the  advent  of  telegraphy. 
For  this  first  electric  method  of  fast  communication  broke  down  the  previous 
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assumption  of  connected  spaces.  Its  ultimate  effect  in  the  area  of  painting  was 
to  largely  eliminate  the  three-dimensional  which  was  predicated  upon  the  inter- 
connection of  spaces.  By  this  I  do  not  wish  to  merely  infer  that  the  iconic  mode 
today  supersedes  the  illustration  in  the  area  of  the  visual  arts  but  that  the  mode 
of  organization  of  the  icon,  its  spatial  and  temporal  concepts  are  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  in  our  life  generally  and  manifest  themselves  in  such 
diverse  areas  as  corporate  structure,  town  planning  and  merchandising. 

When  a  primitive  makes  a  mask  he  does  not  make  a  work  of  art.  He  makes 
a  piece  of  technology  for  the  control  of  environment.  It  was  only  in  the  Renais- 
sance that  art  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  environment  and  became  simply  an  object 
isolated  and  valued  for  its  esthetic  appeal.  I  am  very  sure  that  the  art  objects  of 
today  (those  that  are  truly  twentieth  century)  are  devices  for  the  control  of 
environment.  For,  just  as  the  masks  of  the  primitives  controlled  the  environment 
by  making  manifest  the  tribal  myths,  so  the  arts  of  today  make  palpable  the 
myths  inherent  in  our  own  misunderstood  technological  wilderness. 

This  then  raises  an  important  point:  are  the  media  themselves  tools  for 
environmental  control?  Insofar  as  they  are  twentieth  century  art  works,  they 
are.  But  what  is  the  essence  of  their  power  as  tools?  Here  I  think  that  the  literate 
man  is  liable  to  make  a  mistake  and  to  attribute  the  power  of  the  media  to  its 
content.  Marshall  McLuhan  has  said:  "Many  people  assume  that  it  is  the  con- 
tent whether  of  the  sung  word,  the  spoken  word  or  the  written  word  that  matters. 
Such  an  assumption,  of  course,  diverts  attention  away  from  the  notes  in  which 
it  is  sung."  In  Understanding  Media2  we  encounter  illuminating  insight  into  the 
whole  problem  of  the  interaction  of  the  forms  of  media  and  sensory  response. 

The  Renaissance  was  biased  in  the  direction  of  the  eye  in  isolation.  We  are 
now  entering  an  era  where  sound  and  touch  are  achieving  primacy.  Such  a 
re-organization  of  our  sensory  life  is  as  shattering  to  our  social  organizations  as 
the  sensory-re-orientation  of  the  Renaissance  was  to  Medieval  society.  What  is 
not  sufficiently  understood  is  that  the  media  can  silently  impose  their  assump- 
tions, postulates  on  which  we  base  our  understanding  of  the  world.  So  it  is  that 
the  powers  the  media  possess  must  be  sought  in  the  unique  form  of  the  media 
themselves. 

In  the  field  of  print  technology,  re-processed  by  the  feed-back  from  TV,  we 
can  anticipate  a  radical  change  toward  the  iconographic.  There  will  be  an 
increasing  use  of  phototype  and  other  distorting  devices  to  move  the  written 
word  closer  to  its  sound  and  feeling.  There  will  be  an  increasing  use  of  glosses 
and  headlines  in  an  attempt  to  treat  leading  thoughts  as  nodal  points.  The  first 
timid  gesture  toward  typographic  iconography  of  the  new  Pitman  alphabet  will 
bear  fruit  in  a  highly  developed  cluster-like  use  of  the  alphabetic  symbols 
themselves. 


2 — H.  M.  McLuhan — Understanding  Media — McGraw-Hill,  1964 
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All  this  is  part  of  the  movement  away  from  the  fragmentation  and  specialism 
of  the  traditional  literate  mode  and  toward  the  unified  iconographic  with  its 
tremendous  and  as  yet  unexploited  potential  for  environmental  understanding 
and  control. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  CORPORATE  IMAGE 

Allen  Bemholtz 


Without  the  specific  awareness  of  sensory  modes  as  including  more  than  the 
merely  visual,  it  becomes  difficult  to  understand  the  principle  of  synaesthesia. 
The  visual  orientation  is  only  one  of  many  modalities  while  synaesthesia  is  the 
corporate  sense,  the  cluster  configuration  of  our  sensory  mix.  Through  the 
organic  interplay  of  our  senses  we  can  increase  and  extend  the  range  of  our 
experiences  and  awareness  of  the  world.  Western  civilization,  since  the  Renais- 
sance, has  concentrated  on  the  visual  experience  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
organs  of  perception.  Yet  architectural  space  can  be  structured  by  ear,  nose, 
hand,  and  muscle  as  well  as  by  eye.  And  in  the  case  of  touch  at  least,  man 
assumes  a  much  more  active  role.  Active  touch  is  basic  to  our  three-dimensional 
conception  of  the  world.  As  children,  we  structure  our  world  through  an  inter- 
play of  all  our  perceptive  organs.  Our  sensation  of  space  is  modified  by  touching, 
walking,  texture,  shade,  temperature,  sun,  shadow — in  fact,  by  any  number  of 
ways  through  which  it  is  possible  for  the  human  organism  to  construct  its  world. 

Architecture  as  indicator  of  past,  present  and  future  is  the  visible  product  of 
man's  imagination,  the  great  handwriting  of  the  human  race,  as  Hugo  main- 
tained. The  visible  portrait  of  the  collective  identity  of  mankind  emerges  as  a 
series  of  shapes  marking  time.  The  image  of  the  corporate  self  is  the  mask  pre- 
sented to  posterity  through  the  mirror  of  Architecture.  Entire  epochs  speak 
through  that  corporate  image. 

Architecture  serves  as  archetypal  forms  of  human  concern.  The  architectural 
world  has  today  become  a  war  of  forms  or  icons  reflecting  the  corporate  agita- 
tion, insecurity  and  transitional  quality  of  our  century.  Image  after  image  is  put 
forward  by  architects  and  planners  attempting  to  capture  the  illusive  involve- 
ment of  an  age — the  reflection  of  a  way  of  life.  The  panic  of  our  streets,  cities, 
and  highways  suggests  the  corporate  mask  of  an  age  of  anxiety.  The  alienation 
of  man  and  his  technology  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  surrounding  chaos. 

Architecture  can  be  interpreted  as  a  corporate  presentation  of  the  values  of  a 
given  society  to  itself.  Man  creates  his  own  environment  and  then  addresses 


himself  through  it.  The  class  patterns  of  a  community,  the  variety  and  extent  of 
its  relationships  are  functions  of  the  created  spatial  environment. 

The  office  building  arose  as  a  specialized  form  of  vertical  human  filing  case 
for  a  centralized  bureaucracy.  As  such,  it  served  a  specialist,  fragmented  func- 
tion, in  keeping  with  assembly-line  techniques.  But  its  function  has  been 
extended  to  incorporate  all  the  facilities  for  socialization  and  interaction  pre- 
viously reserved  for  the  club  and  the  home.  Women  in  North  America  find 
their  mates,  as  Hugh  Dalziel  Duncan  has  suggested,  not  where  they  live,  but 
where  they  work.  A  colleague  in  work,  dressed  to  the  teeth,  an  understanding 
helpmate  ready  to  meet  any  emergency  is  the  role  of  the  secretary,  not  the  wife. 

Architecture,  designed,  advertised  and  distributed  as  mass  symbol,  reflects  the 
collective  mask  of  contemporary  society. 

To  complement  our  corporate  image,  we  are  today  manufacturing  a  phantas- 
magoria of  necn  tubes,  garish  billboards  and  flashing  signals  which  embellish 
our  streets.  But  even  the  superficial  and  commonplace,  to  be  appreciated,  must 
be  available  in  moderation. 

Of  all  the  arts,  architecture,  Wyndham  Lewis  has  suggested,  is  most  depen- 
dent on  the  collective  sensibility  of  a  period.  Where  it  should  be  our  strongest 
form-giver,  it  is,  because  of  the  diversity  of  its  inclusive  role,  most  often  the 
weakest.  Seldom  does  architecture  approach  the  efficient  evolution  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  engineered  process.  But  its  role  is  more 
complex  than  either  of  these. 

Initially  architects  must  realize  that  perspective  is  the  private  point  of  view 
in  architecture.  The  role  of  form-giver  cannot,  in  the  collective,  corporate  world 
of  electronic,  unified,  integral  technology,  derive  from  the  private  point  of  view. 

Today's  corporate  image  manifests  itself  as  a  vital  force  emanating  from  the 
potentialities  of  an  electronic  world.  The  vital  force  of  a  civilization  has  no 
free  existence  of  its  own,  but  requires  an  external  form  through  which  the 
aspirations  of  society  can  make  an  appearance,  that  is,  through  our  architecture 
and  planning.  The  image  conveyed  is  the  visible  product  of  our  experience  in 
technical  knowledge,  ritual  organization  and  symbolic  content  of  expressive 
forms. 

As  the  cartoon  creation  and  "pop"  art  call  for  sensory  interplay  rather  than 
separation  and  lineal  sequence,  so  transparency,  tactility,  acoustic  space,  the 
breaking  down  of  the  rigid  partition  system,  call  into  play  the  creative  act  of 
completion  and  participation  on  the  audience's  part. 

Our  structures  communicate  to  us  through  non-verbal  clues  the  status,  pres- 
tige, taste  and  values  of  those  who  use,  construct  or  own  them. 

Architecture,  like  a  system  of  ideograms,  is  unable  to  handle  concepts  or 
present  doctrines  discursively.  As  such,  a  building  does  not  fix  a  notion  with  a 
definite  degree  of  abstraction  or  generality,  but  evokes  a  profusion  of  images 
unsuited  to  formal  precision.  (The  "icon"  is  all  things  to  all  men.) 
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The  role  of  house  as  extension  of  man's  bodily  control  and  temperature 
regulating  device — a  further  extension  of  clothes — becomes  tenuous  with  the 
coming  of  automatically  controlled  and  regulated  atmospheres.  But  as  corporate 
mask,  the  house  is  essentially  a  form  of  feedback,  the  portrayal  of  man  to  him- 
self. In  this  connection,  the  city  as  centralized  gathering  together  of  all  of  man's 
potential  for  exchange  and  interaction  is  questionable.  As  Richard  Meier  has 
stated,  only  the  face-to-face  aspect  of  cities  maintains  their  structures  today. 

Architecture  freezes  for  a  moment  the  essence  of  things  in  their  charac- 
teristic life  of  movement,  creating  patterns  of  living  order  at  momentarily 
arrested  cross-sections  of  history. 

Corbusier's  Ronchamp  chapel  reflects  a  transformation  into  a  new  form  of 
spatial  awareness,  creating  a  unique  20th  century  image.  What  is  the  pattern  of 
a  society  which  reverses  all  previous  order  by  making  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
the  lowest  point? 

Surely  a  new  organ  of  corporate  awareness  comes  into  being  with  this  inver- 
sion. Architecture,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  rhetoric  of  structures  laying  bare  the 
imagination  of  a  people  and  creating  pattern  out  of  chaos. 

Recently  developed  devices  for  measuring  sensory  awareness  give  us,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  an  objective  means  of  quantifying  our  spatial  patterning. 
The  potential  for  the  architect  as  form-enunciator  is  unparalleled. 


AUSTRALOPITHECUS  AND  THE  ELECTRONIC  BRAIN 

Wilfred  Watson 

Whatever  value  Robert  Ardry's  African  Genesis  (New  York,  1961;  paperback 
edition,  Delta  Books,  1963)  may  have  as  anthropology,  it  possesses  striking 
mythopoetic  significance.  Sub-titled  "A  personal  investigation  into  the  animal 
origins  and  nature  of  man",  it  could  be  called  the  Book  of  Cain,  for  in  Robert 
Ardry's  myth  of  man's  origin  Cain  substitutes  for  Adam.  Lacking  only  a  "single 
evolutionary  advance — enlargement  of  brain  and  consequent  flattening  of  face 
— to  project  him  across  the  human  threshold,"  the  Cain  of  this  myth  stands  for 
one  of  two  related  species  of  terrestrial  ape  which  flourished  in  Africa  from 
Kenya  to  the  Transvaal  some  ten  million  years  ago  and  acquiring  "human 
carriage,  human  buttocks,  human  feet,  and  the  human  loss  of  fighting  canines" 
became  the  first  carnivorous  primate,  the  first  creature  to  make  tools  and 
weapons  and  the  immediate  ancestor  of  man. 


Robert  Ardry's  myth  of  the  development  of  man  implies  three  crucial  trans- 
formations. The  first  occurred  when  the  ancestors  of  Australopithecus  robustus 
and  Australopithecus  africanus  ceased  to  be  arboreal  and  becoming  terrestrial 
acquired  human  buttocks,  upright  stature  and  two  free  hands.  The  second 
transformation  occurred  when  Australopithecus  became  carnivorous  and  learned 
to  use  bones,  stones  and  sticks  as  tools  and  weapons  and  collected  them  and 
prepared  them  for  use.  The  third  transformation  happened  when  a  fully- 
developed  carnivorous  weapon-making  Australopithecus  africanus  acquired, 
perhaps  through  genetic  mutation,  a  brain  three  times  the  size  of  the  australo- 
pithecine  organ.  The  new  creature  was  the  first  man. 

It  is  with  the  second  of  these  transformations  that  Robert  Ardry  seems  most 
concerned.  It  pleases  him  to  think  that  the  human  brain  wasn't  the  product  of 
tool-and-weapon-making  and  that  it  wasn't  necessary  for  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess to  produce  a  human-sized  brain  before  it  could  produce  a  tool-and-weapon- 
making  primate.  For  Ardry  in  fact  the  human  brain  is  something  of  a  sport — 
it  only  occurs,  Ardry  notes,  millions  of  years  after  Australopithecus  africanus 
had  first  learned  to  make  weapons.  During  a  period  of  seventy  million  years, 
Ardry  declares, 

brain  development  had  been  the  focus  of  primate  experiment,  yet  mutation  and 
natural  selection  had  combined  to  produce  no  brain  larger  than  a  pint  measure. 

But  then  with  relative  suddenness,  "in  a  space  of  time  no  greater  than  an  evolu- 
tionary flicker,  the  brain  very  nearly  trebled  in  size,  and  a  creature  called  man 
walked  the  earth."  In  Ardry's  myth  then  of  the  animal  that  changed  its  evolu- 
tionary role  by  means  of  a  cultural  acquisition,  the  human  brain  lacks  a  raison 
d'etre.  It  just  happened.  Its  sudden  appearance  has  all  the  inexplicability  of  a 
miracle.  The  Ardryan  myth  however  is  an  apocalyptic  one.  "It  is  difficult," 
Ardry  says,  "to  describe  the  invention  of  the  radiant  weapon" — the  atomic 
bomb — "as  anything  but  the  consummation  of  a  species."  The  enlarged  human 
brain  which  by  inventing  the  bomb  will  bring  about  this  culmination  of  our 
species,  Ardry  hints  prophetically,  may  produce  the  radiation  to  cause  new 
genetic  mutations  by  means  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  renew  ourselves.  This 
is  mankind's  "last  best  hope." 

2  But  it  is  not  hard  to  see,  granted  Ardry's  premises,  what  necessitated  the 
human  brain.  As  long  as  Australopithecus  africanus  developed  only  very  simple 
tools  and  weapons,  the  lethal  power  of  this  carnivorous  primate  wouldn't  have 
added  much  to  the  problem  of  Australopithecine  mortality — at  least,  here 
would  have  been  no  greater  problem  than  the  lethal  power  of  the  lion,  though, 
as  Ardry  himself  points  out,  one  of  the  major  causes  of  lion  mortality  has 
always  been  the  lion.  But  the  lethality  of  the  lion  doesn't  increase  because  it  is 
genetically  controlled.  Not  so  the  lethality  of  Australopithecus  africanus,  once 
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it  had  added  to  "primate  wits"  of  a  very  high  order  "the  primate  tradition  of 
the  social  instrument",  that  is  to  say,  weapon  of  bone  or  stone.  The  lethality  of 
the  carnivorous  weapon-making  primate  must  have  been  proportionate  to  his 
weapons  and  his  techniques,  however  simple  these  might  seem  to  us  today.  New 
weapons  or  new  techniques  must  have  been  a  major  threat  to  the  species.  If  the 
Australopithecine  brain  had  been  of  use  only  to  increase  the  lethality  of  this 
primate,  increase  in  brain  size  would  have  been  fatal  for  the  species  since  the 
margin  of  safety  in  this  respect  was  so  slender.  Of  course,  Australopithecus 
developed  weapon  culture  at  an  incredibly  slow  rate.  Every  new  development 
must  have  endangered  the  very  existence  of  the  species. 

There  is  only  one  condition  under  which  the  human  brain,  three  times  the 
size  of  the  South  African  carnivorous  ape's  brain,  could  have  survived,  and  that 
condition  is,  it  had  to  be  dominantly  and  effectively  anti-lethal.  True,  it  was 
bound  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  group  violence  since  its  possessor  lived 
by  hunting  and  since  the  human  body  has  few  advantages  of  defence  against 
other  predators.  But  the  enlarged  brain's  major  function  must  have  been  to 
oppose  the  suicidal  use  of  weaponry  against  other  members  of  the  species.  It 
seems  likely  that  it  was  developed  or  if  it  appeared  as  a  mutation  that  it  was 
adopted  primarily  as  a  brake  against  the  lethal  hunting  instinct  which  to  succeed 
had  to  act  suddenly  and  unreflectively.  It  would  seem  likely  that  its  delaying 
action  operated  through  its  control  of  the  senses,  the  imagination  and  memory 
as  sources  of  various  sorts  of  information,  an  operation  to  be  evidenced  much 
later  in  primitive  art,  rituals,  and  magical  cults,  perhaps  even  religion.  We  may 
conclude  that  the  original  primary  function  of  the  human  brain  must  have  been 
as  an  inhibitor  of  the  lethality  that  weapon  culture  afforded  the  species. 

To  some  extent,  of  course,  from  the  beginning  the  human  brain  must  have 
been  aware  of  a  division  in  itself,  of  paradox  and  contradiction,  for  in  the  very 
act  by  which  it  functioned  there  must  have  been  awareness  of  the  instinctive 
need  of  the  lethal  part  of  its  possessor  to  avail  itself  of  the  brain's  total  intelli- 
gence. Hence  possibly  arose  the  human  love  of  irony,  paradox  and  contradic- 
tion. And  in  resolving  this  division  in  itself,  the  enlarged  human  brain  must 
have  received  some  awareness  of  the  dual  nature  of  the  primate  possessing  it. 
It  must  have  been  able  to  sense  reflexively  that  its  primary  function  of  inhibiting 
lethality  was  more  profoundly  primitive  that  the  secondary  lethal  function.  This 
secondary  function  must  have  seemed  like  a  temptation,  an  awareness  later  to 
be  articulated  as  blood-guilt.  We  should  remember  that  the  older  primate  stock 
had  been,  except  for  Australopithecus  africanus  but  not  excepting  Australo- 
pithecus robustus,  exclusively  non-carnivorous. 

3  If  we  can  credit  this  view  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  human  brain,  what 
Robert  Ardry  has  to  say  about  Cain's  weaponry  requires  modification.  Our 
history,  Ardry  says, 
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reveals  the  development  and  contest  of  superior  weapons  as  Homo  sapiens'  single, 
universal  cultural  preoccupation  .  .  .  mankind  as  a  whole  .  .  .  has  never  allowed 
local  failure  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  weapon,  its  most  significant  cultural 
endowment. 

It  would  be  far  more  true  to  say  that  throughout  mankind's  long  contest  with 
weapons,  whatever  weapons  man  has  developed,  he  has  always  found  the  means 
to  civilize.  If  he  has  not  been  able  to  neutralize  them  without  excessive  cost, 
still  he  has  prevented  them  from  becoming  the  means  of  the  destruction  of 
society. 

Today  the  fact  of  the  atomic  bomb  makes  prediction  as  to  the  future  highly 
uncertain.  The  lethality  of  our  species  is  at  an  all  time  high.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  at  any  time  in  the  past  more  human  effort  has  been  devoted  to  the 
development  of  weapons.  Yet  we  have  still  been  conscious  that  there  are  two 
sorts  of  reason  corresponding  to  the  use  of  the  brain  for  lethal  purposes  and  to 
the  use  of  the  brain  in  its  primary  function  of  inhibiting  lethal  behaviour.  This 
awareness  is  implicit  in  the  historical  opposition  of  reason  and  unreason,  of  the 
rational  and  the  irrational.  These  terms  have  been  used  interchangeably  so  that 
this  opposition  has  tended  to  obscure  the  real  significance  of  the  brain's  primary 
and  secondary  functions.  Our  peril  today  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  inherited 
an  environment  extremely  unfavorable  to  the  brain's  primary  function,  which  is 
delaying,  sensing,  remembering,  frustrating  action  in  every  way.  This  environ- 
ment, that  of  technology-centered  society,  could  not  have  happened  without 
some  cause;  and  Professor  H.  M.  McLuhan,  when  he  asserts  in  The  Gutenberg 
Galaxy  that  the  invention  of  printing  by  isolating  the  visual  sense  split  aware- 
ness in  two  with  a  resulting  acceleration  of  technology,  would  seem  to  have 
found  an  adequate  explanation  of  why  the  human  brain  has  failed  to  prevent 
western  civilization  from  increasing  its  lethality.  The  invention  of  new  media  in 
our  own  era  may  perhaps  by  inducing  opposite  effects  once  again  restore  to  the 
brain  its  primary  function.  Indeed,  all  media  are  extensions  of  the  brain's  delay- 
ing function,  even  the  medium  of  printing  which  by  itself  alone  could  produce, 
as  Professor  McLuhan  argues,  conditions  making  modern  technology  possible. 
The  paradox  of  human  weaponry  and  of  the  human  brain,  then,  is  much  more 
complicated  than  Robert  Ardry  realises.  It  is  true  that  the  university  may  turn 
into  a  colossal  weapon  but  it  is  equally  true  that  an  army  may  become  a  univer- 
sity. If  there  is  danger  of  accident  let  us  admit  that  the  military  mind  loves 
safety  catches. 

Where  we  need  caution  is  in  seemingly  innocent  technological  advances.  We 
must  remember  that  every  technological  advance  increases  our  weapon-making 
potential  and  enhances  the  lethality-index  of  our  species.  No  wonder  the  peace- 
ful employment  of  atomic  power  frightens  the  insurance  companies.  A  report 
made  to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1957  on  "Financial  Protection  against  Atomic 
Hazards"  asserted  that  the  "magnitude  of  public  liability"   in  the  peaceful 
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employment  of  atomic  power  "is  such  that  it  cannot  be  covered  by  private 
insurance  alone."  Not  only  does  technology  produce  a  multiplicity  of  weaponry 
but  it  also  increases  the  danger  by  engrossing  the  very  brain  which  has  for  its 
prime  function  the  restriction  and  nullification  of  the  potential  weapon. 

The  electric  brain  is  a  technological  advance  and  as  such  is  a  weapon  of  the 
first  order.  It  might  therefore  seem  to  mean  a  further  increase  in  the  hazard  of 
human  lethal  power.  Yet  it  could  release  human  brains  to  their  prime  function 
of  anti-lethality.  This  release,  if  it  is  linked  with  economic  changes  resulting 
from  automation,  will  be  bound  to  have  a  dislocating  effect  upon  a  civilization 
based,  as  Professor  McLuhan  writes,  upon  "the  Gutenberg  method  of  homo- 
geneous segmentation".  Indeed  Robert  Ardry's  myth  of  the  imminent  extinction 
of  man  through  the  devastation  of  atomic  warfare  is  probably  powered  by  the 
fact  that  the 

new  galaxy  of  events  has  already  moved  deeply  into  the  Gutenberg  galaxy.  Even 
without  collision,  such  co-existence  of  technologies  and  awareness  brings  trauma  and 
tension  to  every  living  person. 

If  Ardry's  book  seems  unbalanced  the  new  intellectualism  will  seem  to  most  of 
us  like  the  height  of  unreason,  irrational  far  beyond  the  behaviour  of  the  most 
Ubu-esque  art  colony  at  its  most  extravagant  moment.  We  can  expect  to  see  the 
undoing  of  efficiency.  Science  will  lead  the  way.  Research  in  the  universities  will 
convert  into  egghead  fun.  Art  will  transform  into  non-art  and  anti-art.  Prose 
will  reverse  into  poetry.  Poetry  will  take  on  the  function  of  reason.  Perhaps  the 
theatre  of  the  absurd  will  wind  up  as  a  religion  of  the  absurd.  But  our  species 
will  perhaps  be  using  its  magnificent  brain  properly  for  the  first  time  in  its  long 
existence. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  ELECTRIC  AGE:  THE  END  OF  THE 
GAP  BETWEEN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Marshall  McLuhan 

To  judge  from  the  presence  of  the  higher  learning  in  the  Industrial,  Military 
and  Government  establishments,  it  would  be  easy  to  suppose  that  the  modern 
University  had  begun  to  poach  and  to  encroach  on  areas  and  functions  long 
immune  to  the  harsh  glare  of  intellectual  scrutiny.  It  is  not  so  long  since  F.D.R. 
raised  a  storm  with  his  "Brains  Trust."  What  a  wealth  of  implication  there  was 
in  that  phrase  when  it  was  new.  The  very  idea  of  trusting  "brains"  in  the  most 
crucial  areas  of  practical  affairs  was  an  outrageously  original  idea  in  the  30's. 
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It  was  during  this  period  that  Winston  Churchill  was  kept  in  deep  freeze  because 
of  his  supposed  excess  of  intellectual  energy  and  ability. 

An  even  more  harrowing  implication  of  the  Brains  Trust  idea  of  F.D.R.  was 
that  brains  might  become  institutionalized  in  the  very  heart  of  the  power  com- 
plex. Brains  might  be  incorporated  into  a  Trust.  This  was  all  too  familiar  an 
image  already  gleaned  from  backward  and  totalitarian  communities.  In  the 
1930's,  any  move  to  assemble  and  concert  teams  of  brainy  characters  was  bound 
to  resemble  some  form  of  centralist  and  collectivist  Utopianism.  The  Second 
War  eased  that  anxiety.  War  is  a  form  of  social  revolution  if  only  because  it 
requires  an  acceleration  of  organized  change.  War  means  socialized  planning  at 
its  maximum.  Not  only  brains  but  the  highest  modes  of  specialized  knowledge 
are  needed  in  every  sector  of  the  war  effort.  To  create  and  to  use  modern 
weaponry  requires  the  most  advanced  data.  The  atomic  bomb  is  weapon  become 
environment.  The  bomb  is  the  modern  University  in  action.  It  is  the  University 
as  a  total  world  environment. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  bomb  as  a  weapon  contained  within  the 
military  establishment.  That  would  be  the  same  kind  of  error  as  trying  to 
imagine  the  University  of  today  as  the  content  of  the  industrial  complex  such 
as  the  University  was  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  Age  of  Information 
when  the  entire  political  and  industrial  economy  has  become  subordinate  and 
even  incidental  to  the  processing,  and  packaging,  and  moving  of  data,  the 
industrial  and  military  and  government  establishments  are  no  longer  environ- 
mental. They  have  unexpectedly  become  the  content  of  the  University,  just  as 
the  military  establishment  is  now  contained  within  the  comprehensive  environ- 
ment of  the  bomb.  Only  Telstar  presents  the  prospect  of  a  new  world  environ- 
mental factor  sufficient  to  contain  the  bomb.  Telstar  is  as  unmistakeably  a 
University  extension  as  the  bomb  itself. 

Technologies  are  not  only  extensions  of  the  human  body  and  nervous  system, 
but  each  tends  to  establish  a  new  human  environment.  Be  it  script  or  wheel  or 
clock  or  radio,  each  technology  creates  a  new  universe  of  discourse  that  encircles 
and  includes  earlier  technologies.  The  content  of  the  new  environment  is,  most 
noticeably,  the  immediately  preceding  technology.  Movies  are  the  content  of 
the  new  TV  environment  as  book  and  stage  and  press  had  become  the  content 
of  the  movie  environment.  As  each  older  technology  is  environed  by  a  new  one, 
the  older  one  is  strangely  transformed.  But  even  more  significantly,  the  new 
environment,  with  all  its  unique  ground  rules  and  variables,  exists  as  invisible 
and  unnoticeable. 

That  throughout  the  history  of  human  affairs  the  decisive  innovational  factors 
should  enjoy  a  state  of  complete  camouflage,  is  not  without  explanatory  value. 
The  protective  inhibitions  by  which  our  sensory  and  psychic  lives  cushion  the 
impact  of  intense  environments,  might  have  persisted  indefinitely  except  for  the 
advent  of  electric  technology.  With  this  event  our  nerves  became  our  techno- 
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logical  environment,  our  new  universe  of  discourse.  The  only  protection  left 
was  the  study  and  programming  of  the  environments  themselves.  The  situation 
in  which  we  currently  exist  with  nerves  exposed,  both  privately  and  corporately, 
is  not  one  in  which  we  are  inclined  to  be  deceived  by  the  content  of  this  unpre- 
cedented nervous  environment.  That  is  to  say,  previous  cultures  have  shown 
awareness  only  of  the  content  of  their  technologies.  The  content  is  always  the 
previous  technologies,  with  prime  stress  on  the  immediately  preceding  one. 

When  the  industrial  and  mechanical  environment  was  new  in  the  later 
eighteenth  century,  the  content  of  that  new  environment  was  Nature  and  the 
handicrafts  that  had  constituted  the  previous  environment.  The  new  technology 
tends  to  process  the  older  ones  into  art  forms.  The  new  one  appears  untidy  and 
dishevelled,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  a  source  of  degradation  and  corruption. 
Thus  the  industrial  technology  was  felt  to  be  spreading  ugliness  and  horror 
while  Nature  was  being  discovered  for  the  first  time  as  an  immediate  source  of 
spiritual  beauty.  When  electric  technology  first  environed  the  industrial  world 
the  mechanical  forms  began  to  be  regarded  as  art  forms.  Abstract  art  and 
Futurism  offered  the  world  of  industrial  engineering  for  esthetic  contemplation. 
By  the  same  token,  Gutenberg  provided  a  new  technological  environment  which 
took  over  the  medieval  world  as  its  content.  The  subsequent  tidying  up  resulted 
in  a  discovery  of  "the  medieval  world  picture"  such  as  had  been  quite  lacking 
to  the  middle  ages. 

So  long  as  the  components  of  a  situation  are  constitutive  of  the  cultural 
climate  or  environment,  that  environment  remains  invisible.  The  first  exception 
would  seem  to  be  the  electric  environment  with  its  circuitry  and  its  "feedback." 
When  modern  science  began  to  regard  the  very  instruments  of  research  as  dis- 
torters of  the  evidence,  we  had  reached  the  stage  of  awareness  of  the  action  of 
the  self-imposed  environment  as  such.  At  this  point  it  became  possible  to 
diagnose  the  human  failures  to  discern  the  psychic  and  social  consequences  of 
our  own  inventiveness. 

It  was  Percy  Wyndham  Lewis  in  The  Diabolical  Principle  who  argued  that 
only  art  should  be  permitted  to  be  environmental.  To  allow  the  human  environ- 
ment, with  its  immediate  action  on  our  perceptual  modes,  to  be  fashioned  by 
haphazard  technologies,  seemed  to  Lewis  to  be  madness.  He  was  fully  aware 
of  the  merely  automatic  process  by  which  successive  new  technologies  turned 
the  older  ones  into  obtrusive  art  forms.  He  offered  the  example  of  the  fox- 
hunter.  Primitive  man,  the  food-gatherer,  was  succeeded  by  men  who  specialized 
in  various  crafts  from  crops  to  pots  and  baskets.  In  this  specialist  world,  the 
older  technology  of  the  hunter  emerged  as  a  game  and  as  an  art  form  laden  with 
a  snobbish  aura.  Lewis  saw  that  this  fate  might  overtake  the  arts  as  such.  They 
could  become  the  natural  prey  of  wealthy  persons  of  leisure.  For  snobbish 
reasons,  the  arts  might  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  the  toys  and  become  the 
content  of  a  new  technological  world. 
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Primitive  man  had  no  art.  His  dancing,  his  masks,  his  carving  had  only  the 
most  intense  and  serious  of  purposes,  namely  to  keep  the  universe  in  good 
condition.  There  was  no  "content"  in  this  magical  activity.  It  was  direct  pro- 
gramming of  the  cosmic  environment.  Our  modern  science  tends  strongly 
towards  the  same  inclusive  role  as  that  of  earlier  magic. 

If  the  University  today  has  become  environmental  in  the  full  sense  of  provid- 
ing the  universe  of  discourse  for  all  human  affairs,  it  could  also  be  said  that  the 
university  has  become  the  perceptual  organs  of  society.  The  nineteenth  century 
university  that  had  served  to  process  the  young  for  an  industrial  age  is  still  the 
content  of  the  new  university.  The  university  as  a  processing  plant  for  the  young 
is  undergoing  the  usual  transformation  that  the  environmental  inflicts  upon  its 
content.  The  older  university,  with  its  fragmented  curriculum,  its  time  tables, 
its  staff  and  its  students,  is  being  bureaucratized  or  tidied  up  into  an  art  form. 
It  is  this  older  university  that  occurs  on  a  massive  scale  in  the  operation  of  the 
military  and  governmental  establishments,  as  shown  in  the  studies  of  Clark  and 
Sloan.  Meantime  the  new  university,  the  environmental  one,  remains  impercep- 
tible like  all  environments.  The  new  university  has  neither  curriculum,  nor  staff, 
nor  students.  It  is  an  extensive  dialogue  that  has  begun  on  the  highest  planes 
of  knowledge  and  affairs,  the  intent  of  which  dialogue  is  the  unification  of 
knowledge. 

What  if  the  older  university,  the  processing  plant  for  the  young  of  a 
mechanized  society,  were  to  be  programmed  in  accordance  with  the  new  electric 
technology?  There  would  be  no  curriculum  in  the  present  sense.  There  would 
be  no  subjects.  Eric  Havelock  in  his  Preface  to  Plato  explains  how  the  present 
ways  of  organizing  knowledge  in  the  Western  world  began.  Based  on  script,  we 
have  developed  a  system  of  classified  data  and  ideas.  The  pursuit  of  depth  in  a 
world  of  classified  data  must  necessarily  take  the  form  of  fragmentation  and 
specialism. 

One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit, 
So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit. 


With  the  electric  processing  of  data,  classification  yields  to  patterns,  sets, 
gestalts.  When  electric  circuitry  succeeds  the  mechanical  wheel,  the  integration 
of  work  and  learning  alike  results  in  joblessness  and  integral  awareness.  The 
job,  that  is,  was  a  fragmented  form  of  work,  even  as  the  subject  is  a  fragmented 
form  of  knowledge.  Neither  job  nor  subject  can  co-exist  with  electric  technology. 
Work  now  tends  to  assume  the  character  of  involvement  or  the  use  of  all  the 
faculties  and  learning  moves  towards  the  mode  of  insight  and  interplay  of 
knowledge. 

In  the  subtitle  of  this  essay  is  the  phrase:  "the  end  of  the  gap  between  theory 
and  practice."  The  Oriental  when  viewing  the  West  has  often  said  of  us:  "You 
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are  always  getting  ready  to  live."  The  Oriental  has  been  baffled  by  our  deter- 
mination to  tool  up  our  lives  in  order  to  translate  one  kind  of  material  or  energy 
into  another.  This  is  what  we  refer  to  as  the  process  of  applied  knowledge. 
Today,  in  the  Age  of  Information,  all  materials  and  energy  tend  to  become  a 
form  of  programmed  knowledge.  The  process  of  translation,  or  application, 
has  become  easy.  The  real  work  now  consists  in  doing  something  else,  namely 
imagining  the  present  in  all  its  depth.  The  power  of  the  imaginative  grasp  of 
the  present  seems  to  have  belonged  only  to  artists  till  now.  That  is  why  they 
seem  to  have  been  "ahead  of  their  time."  But  their  power  to  seize  their  own  time 
in  depth  is  also  accompanied  by  a  vision  of  the  unused  possibilities  of  their 
time.  They  are  often  inclined  to  refashion  the  sensory  life  of  their  age  as  if  they 
were  the  Life  Force  providing  D.N.A.  particles  with  new  programs.  Indeed  it  is 
not  misleading  to  envisage  the  artist  as  Life  Force  so  far  as  inventing  new 
sensory  environments  and  ground  rules  is  concerned.  If  new  technology  is  very 
much  in  the  order  of  biological  extension  and  mutation,  the  artist  is  not  without 
his  role  in  orchestrating  such  change  with  the  orderly  needs  of  our  sensory  life. 
Without  this  orchestration  of  established  sensory  modes  with  new  technological 
environments,  man  undergoes  progressive  alienation  from  himself.  New  patterns 
of  input  of  experience  merely  clog  the  doors  of  perception. 

As  the  highest  learning  of  the  university  increasingly  constitutes  the  world 
environment  of  Information,  it  becomes  possible  to  imagine  the  means,  not 
merely  of  order  in  the  content  of  experience,  but  in  the  very  environment  or 
ground  rules  of  experience.  Instead  of  putting  works  of  art  before  ourselves 
for  attention,  it  is  now  possible  to  fashion  the  environment  itself  as  a  work  of 
art.  That  means  we  can  begin  to  arrange  the  sensory  life  in  order  to  maximize 
awareness  and  learning.  By  becoming  a  world  environment,  the  university  has 
created  a  situation  that  calls  for  the  shaping  of  the  total  environment  as  subor- 
dinated to  the  optimizing  of  the  human  dialogue  and  community. 
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MEDICINE   AT   TORONTO  (I) 


A  New  Era  Begins 


Our  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  getting  additional  space,  staff,  and 
material  that  will  keep  it  in  the  van  of  medical  education  for  years 
to  come.  Physical  evidence  of  this  development  will  appear  soon. 
Architects  and  a  Faculty  committee  headed  by  Professor  E.  R.  Yendt  are 
well  on  with  planning  for  new  floors  on  the  Banting  Institute,  two  on  the 
College  Street  side  and  five  over  the  one-storey  west  wing.  It  is  hoped 
to  call  in  builders  by  March. 

Meanwhile,  another  Faculty  committee  (headed  by  Professor  Harold 
Kalant)  is  racing  the  clock  with  a  report  on  essential  requirements  for 
an  18-million-dollar  medical  science  complex  that  will  reflect  the  latest 
thinking  in  research  and  teaching.  Their  deadline  is  Christmas  Day.  The 
complex  is  indispensable  to  a  schedule  that  promises  admission  of  75 
additional  students  to  the  professional  course  annually  starting  in  1969, 


Illustration:  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  coat  of  arms.  The  motto 
may  be  translated  as  "He  who  serves  man  also  serves  God". 
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or  1970  at  the  latest.  This  will  raise 
the  limit  for  a  class  to  250.  For  two 
years  the  average  has  been  175. 
Before  1962  it  was  150. 

Toronto's  $20  million  capital  outlay 
( including  $2  million  for  the  additions 
to  the  Banting  Institute)  and  expendi- 
ture of  another  $30  million  for  medical 
and  dental  buildings  at  McMaster, 
Western,  and  Queen's  were  an- 
nounced October  29  by  the  Hon.  John 
Robarts,  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario. 
He  also  said  that  $64  million— bringing 
the  Government's  commitment  to 
$114  million— would  be  spent  on 
teaching  hospital  renovation  and  new 
construction.  Further  expenditures 
will  be  involved  in  raising  the  total  of 
registered  nurses  graduated  annually 
to  5,000  by  1969.  Three  regional  nurs- 
ing schools  are  included  in  this  plan. 

Dr.  Henry  Borden,  Chairman  of 
our  Board  of  Governors;  Dr.  Claude 
Bissell,  the  President;  Dr.  John  Hamil- 
ton, Dean  of  Medicine,  and  B.  H. 
Rieger,  a  Governor,  were  among  the 
Ontario  university  leaders  who  joined 
University  Affairs  Minister  William 
Davis,  Health  Minister  Matthew 
Dymond,  and  members  of  the  Queen's 
Park  Press  Gallery  to  hear  Mr.  Robarts 
read  his  statement  and  take  part  in 
the  question  period  that  followed. 

Government  is  congratulated 

As  the  conference  drew  to  a  close, 
Dean  Hamilton  rose  and  spoke  for 
Toronto. 

"We  congratulate  the  Government 
on  an  imaginative  plan  of  great 
scope,"  the   Dean   told   Mr.   Robarts. 


"You  have  opened  a  new  era  of  health 
education  in  Ontario.  Our  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  while  deeply  appreciating 
the  opportunity  to  advance,  also  sees 
the  objectives  as  a  great  challenge  to 
the  health  professions." 

Later,  reviewing  the  day's  events, 
Dr.  Bissell  observed  that  educating 
and  recruiting  top  grade  people  for 
the  teaching  staff  would  be  perhaps 
the  No.  1  problem.  "However,"  the 
President  added,  "this  problem— and 
others— will  be  solved;  with  the  kind  of 
support  we  are  getting  from  Queen's 
Park  we  cannot  fail." 


Planning  well  advanced 

Medical  education  at  University  of 
Toronto  and  its  relation  to  provincial 
and  national  responsibilities  have  been 
under  careful  study  for  several  years. 
In  1962,  a  year  after  the  Hall  Royal 
Commission  began  gathering  informa- 
tion, but  two  years  before  it  tabled 
its  report,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
quietly  increased  enrolment  in  its  first 
professional  year  from  150  to  175. 
This  was  considered  the  maximum 
contribution  it  could  make  with  the 
resources  then  at  its  command. 

The  following  summer,  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Board  of  Governors  began 
an  intensive  investigation  of  all  aspects 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine's  operation. 
Chaired  by  Dean  Hamilton,  and  con- 
sisting of  five  staff  members  and  three 
governors,  the  committee  reached 
decisions  on  the  Faculty's  needs 
under  present  conditions  and  its 
requirements  if  enrolment  was  to  be 
increased.  This  report  was  presented 
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to  the  Board  last  June  and  received 

approval  in  principle. 

To  appreciate  the  full  meaning  of 
|  the  current  development,  the  Faculty 

of  Medicine  must  be  seen  in  its  true 
I  light— as  the  heart  of  one  of  the  conti- 
j  nent's   great   centres   for  the   healing 


arts.  Widely  respected  in  their  own 
right  are  the  Faculties  of  Dentistry 
and  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  Hygiene, 
the  School  of  Nursing,  the  Connaught 
Medical  Research  Laboratories,  the 
Banting  and  Best  Department  of 
Medical  Research.  In  the  last  ten  or 
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fifteen  years,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
has  taken  on  direct  responsibilities  in 
Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Nursing,  and 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  which  total  more 
teaching  hours  than  are  involved  in 
half  of  its  own  four-year  professional 
course. 

The  teaching  equivalent  of  another 
full  professional  year  now  is  involved 
in  the  Faculty's  post-graduate  division. 
Because  of  explosions  in  medical 
knowledge  since  the  war,  the  right  to 
put  "M.D."  after  his  name  has  be- 
come the  beginning  rather  than  the 
end  of  a  doctor's  education.  Post- 
graduate, or  refresher  courses,  are  his 
salvation. 

In  Toronto  back  in  the  1830's 
clinical  teaching  consisted  of  one  or 
two  students  following  and  observing 
a  medical  practitioner  as  he  made 
his  rounds.  Gradually  the  number  of 
students  increased  from  one  or  two 
to  a  small  group.  Then  teaching  in 
the  wards  was  supplemented  by  the 
theatre  clinic  with  the  attention  of  a 
large  number  of  students  centred  on 
one  professor  and  one  patient.  In 
recent  years,  the  theatre  with  a 
patient  on  a  stretcher  has  in  turn 
been  supplemented  by  closed-circuit 
television  which  has  an  important 
but  limited  role  in  permitting  a  class 
to  study  the  detail  of  surgery  or 
treatment  at  close  range. 

Disturbing  the  even  pace  of  this 
evolution  in  teaching  methods  are  the 
significant  medical  advances  now 
resulting  from  inter-disciplinary 
research  utilizing  the  methods  and 
techniques  of  more  than  one  science. 
The    research    collaboration    between 


departments  is  increasing.  And  the 
old  boundaries  are  breaking  down  in 
terms  of  teaching  as  well. 

While  a  degree  of  inter-dependence 
has  long  been  recognized  within  the 
Faculty— studies  of  the  nervous  system 
provide  a  good  example— a  dramatic 
and  wider  application  of  the  idea 
came  in  1962  with  establishment  of 
the  Institute  of  Bio-Medical  Elec- 
tronics. Here  Medicine  and  Engineer- 
ing are  integrated  to  fight  disease. 

Group  basic  departments 

In  Varsity's  new  medical  science 
complex  the  three  basic  medical 
sciences— biochemistry,  physiology, 
and  pharmacology— all  will  be  under 
one  roof  with  some  of  the  clinical 
divisions  associated  with  them.  This 
close  grouping  will  improve  communi- 
cation and  make  more  staff  time 
available  for  teaching.  The  inter- 
action of  divisions  should  advance  the 
standards  of  instruction,  investigation 
and  patient  care. 

Plans  for  the  development  of  impor- 
tant new  disciplines  such  as  genetics 
and  immunology  and  suitable  quar- 
ters for   them   also   are   under  study. 

Altogether,  the  new  floor  areas 
being  provided  for  the  Faculty  in  the 
medical  science  complex  and  in  the 
additions  to  the  Banting  Institute  will 
total  480,000  square  feet. 

In  all  of  the  planning  the  key  factor 
is  flexibility.  The  Faculty's  leaders 
stress  that  the  ever-changing  patterns 
of  medical  education  and  research  will 
dictate  new  groupings  of  departments 
and  the  rate  at  which  each  will  grow. 


MEDICINE  AT  TORONTO  (II) 


The  Heritage 


Inevitably,  id  any  review  of  Medi- 
cine at  Toronto,  one  turns  to  indi- 
viduals. In  their  hundreds  of 
thousands,  speaking  in  even-  tongue, 
diabetics  throughout  the  world  have 
blessed  the  names  of  Sir  Frederick 
Banting  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Best. 
Almost  any  list  of  Canada's  outstand- 
ing medical  scientists  would  include 
the  names  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Gallie,  a  great 
innovator  in  treating  bone  disease  and 
injury;  Dr.  J.  Wallace  Graham  who 
headed  the  University's  Arthritis  and 
Rheumatism  Disease  Unit;  and  Dr. 
Duncan  Graham,  the  first  full-time 
head  of  a  department  of  medicine  in 
North  America. 

There  are  authors  of  notable  text- 
books, including  Professors  J.  C.  B. 
Grant,  A.  W.  Ham,  and  William  Bovd. 

There  are  the  medical  scientists 
whose  work  is  currently  attracting 
wide  attention,  including  Professor  C. 
S.  Hanes  (chromosomes),  and  Pro- 
fessor W.  G.  Bigelow,  who  has 
lessened  the  shock  of  extensive  surgi- 
cal operations  through  the  develop- 
ment of  hypothermia. 

Because  of  their  diversity  four 
particular  achievements  are  listed: 

Alan  Brown  (1885-1960),  Frede- 
rick  Tisdall    (1893-1949),    Theodore 


Drake  (1892-1959),  Professors  of 
Paediatrics:  A  well-fed  baby  likely  is 
a  healthy  babv.  But  in  the  finely- 
milled  cereals  which  normally  form 
the  bridge  from  milk  to  solid  foods, 
there  was  little  nourishment  a  genera- 
tion ago:  no  vitamins,  no  proteins,  no 
minerals.  Whole  grain  cereals,  while 
more  nutritious,  were  strong-tasting 
and  laxative.  At  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  Professors  Brown.  Tisdall. 
and  Drake  set  out  to  make  a  new 
food.  In  the  laboratory  they  blended 
milled  cereals,  wheat  germ,  brewers' 
yeast,  and  bone  ash— a  mixture  which 
met  most  requirements.  Dr.  Drake's 
adopted  daughter,  Nina,  tried  the  first 
sticky  brown  mouthful.  She  liked  it. 
So  have  millions  of  other  healthy 
voungsters  who  have  grown  up  since, 
their  faces  and  insides  liberally 
covered  with  what  came  to  be 
marketed  as  Pablum. 

Velyien  Henderson  (1877-1945), 
head  of  the  department  of  pharma- 
cology: Surgeons  began  using  ether 
and  choloroform  during  the  1840's. 
Nitrous  oxide  followed  shortly  after- 
wards and  there,  for  75  years,  anaes- 
thetics more  or  less  remained  while 
the  death  toll  from  their  use  rose 
steadily.  In  the  1920's  the  University 
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of  Toronto  entered  the  search  for  a 
safer  anaesthetic  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Velyien  Henderson.  The 
first  major  discovery,  by  W.  Easson 
Brown,  was  ethylene,  but  it  proved  to 
have  serious  disadvantages.  As  a  by- 
product of  Brown's  work,  Henderson 
and  George  Lucas  set  to  work  on 
cyclopropane.  The  first  problem  was 
to  produce  pure  samples  of  this  gas. 
Next  it  had  to  be  tested,  first  on  ani- 
mals and  then,  by  unwritten  rule,  on 
the  researchers  before  anyone  else. 
They  found  it  fast-acting  and  power- 
ful, causing  little  disturbance  to  the 
metabolism;  in  short,  one  of  the  out- 
standing advances  since  ether.  In 
hospitals  everywhere,  cyclopropane  is 
used  to  free  men  from  pain  during 
surgery. 

Harold  K.  Box  (1890-1956),  Re- 
search Professor  of  Periodontology: 
The  pain  of  toothache  is  such  that 
man  tends  to  ignore  the  quieter  com- 
plaints of  surrounding  tissue.  Com- 
pared to  interest  in  dental  caries, 
research  lagged  into  sickness  which 
causes  gums  to  recede,  erodes  bone, 
forms  pus  pockets  and  loosens  teeth 
until  they  fall  out  or  have  to  be 
removed.  His  findings  in  1924  focus- 
sed  attention  on  the  internal  phases 
of  pyorrhea  and  other  conditions,  and 
on  the  contributory  role  of  malocclu- 
sion. For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  a 
world  leader,  adding  not  only  to 
knowledge  of  periodontal  disease,  but 
also  to  methods  for  its  early  detection 
and  treatment.  At  his  death  Dr.  Box 
was  on  the  trail  of  a  new  and  still 
highly  controversial  clue  to  its  ulti- 
mate cause.  He  left  behind  the  first 


generation  of  Canadians  to  stand  a 
good  chance— barring  cavities— of 
keeping  all  their  own  teeth  for  a 
lifetime. 

Eli  Franklin  Burton  (1879-1948), 
head  of  the  department  of  physics: 
The  optical  microscope  opened  only 
the  marches  of  the  infinitely  tiny. 
Beyond  its  limits,  scientific  explorers 
came  to  realize,  lay  a  hinterland  of 
virus  particles  and  cancer  cells,  dental 
fissures,  inter-atomic  emptiness  and 
genetic  chains,  seen  only  hazily  or 
not  at  all.  Professor  E.  F.  Burton 
seized  the  electron  as  a  vehicle  to  this 
new  frontier.  If  a  beam  of  electrons 
could  be  focussed  accurately— using 
powerful  electromagnets  instead  of 
crystal  lenses— it  would  pick  up  detail 
hundreds  of  times  finer  than  was 
possible  with  the  best  light  instru- 
ments. Burton  set  two  graduate 
students,  James  Hillier  and  Albert 
Frebus,  building  North  America's  first 
electron  microscope.  Completed 
shortly  before  the  second  world  war 
began,  their  model  was  a  great  practi- 
cal improvement  over  earlier  German 
attempts.  Botanists,  zoologists,  health 
scientists  and  industrial  researchers 
flocked  to  use  it.  Under  Burton's 
direction  more  students  were  trained 
and  further  refinements  added,  until 
commercial  development  and  produc- 
tion arose  to  meet  demand.  Today  the 
tool  they  pioneered  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  laboratory  battle  for 
knowledge,  health,  and  material  bet- 
terment. 

The  physicist,  Professor  Burton, 
long  ago  demonstrated  the  inter- 
dependence of  university  disciplines. 
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One  thinks,  too,  of  a  University  geo- 
physicist,  Professor  Lachlan  Gilchrist 
(1875-1962).  He  is  best  known  for 
his  discoveries  of  how  to  chart  the 
structure  and  contents  of  the  earth 
without  piercing  its  skin.  But  also, 
when  the  X-ray  was   still   a  medical 


novelty,  developed  a  number  of  new 
techniques  to  study  bones  and  organs 
—without  piercing  a  patient's  skin! 

At  Toronto  the  one  world  of 
scholarship  and  research  is  as  new  as 
the  Institute  of  Bio-Medical  Elec- 
tronics and  as  old  as  time. 


MEDICINE  AT  TORONTO    (III) 


The  Master  Key 


T.  P.  MORLEY 


A  university's  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine cannot  justify  its  existence 
L  solely  by  research;  the  fruits 
of  its  research  must  ultimately  be 
available  to  the  doctor  for  the  treat- 
ment of  his  patients.  This  requires 
that  the  training  of  a  doctor  be  con- 
stantly adapted  to  meet  new  dis- 
coveries. A  medical  school  is  designed 
around  these  three  interlocking  com- 
ponents: treatment,  teaching  and 
research.  Each  is  dependent  on  the 
other,  but  research  is  the  master  key; 
only  when  that  is  turned  will  the 
others  move. 

Research  has  to  be  directed  and 
disciplined,  it  has  to  be  paid  for,  but 
above  all  it  has  to  be  fed  on  ideas. 
The  basic  function  of  a  university  is 


to  provide  a  breeding  ground  for 
ideas.  For  each  one  born  and  de- 
veloped countless  others  wither  and 
die.  By  a  nice  blending  of  protection 
and  stimulation  a  University  hopes  in 
its  nurseries  to  raise  giants  from 
striplings. 

Research  in  medicine  is  usually 
aimed  at  some  practical  target,  but  it 
need  not  be.  The  ripples  of  an  original 
idea  dropped  into  the  pool  of  knowl- 
edge often  travel  beyond  sight,  and 
work  which  has  no  immediate  appli- 
cation to  the  treatment  or  control  of 
disease  may  eventually  bring  benefits 
undreamed  of.  A  worker  in  planning 
his  research  therefore  places  himself 
in  a  difficult  position,  for  the  conse- 
quences of  his  work  may  be  beyond 


Dr.  Morley  is  the  University's  head  of  neurosurgery. 
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his  guessing  and  his  investigations 
may  lead  him  in  directions  he  could 
not  foresee.  Here  lies  the  appeal  of 
research,  the  challenge  of  exploration. 

Medical  research  draws  on  all  the 
sciences  and  in  turn  enriches  them. 
Take,  for  example,  the  neurological 
sciences  which  are  a  microcosm  of 
medicine;  the  research  work  of  the 
whole  Faculty  is  mirrored  by  investi- 
gations into  the  structure  and  function 
of  nervous  tissue  and  the  cause  and 
cure  of  its  diseases.  The  complexity 
of  the  subject  demands  the  participa- 
tion of  almost  every  department. 

Neurological  research  is  not  merely 
the  trial  of  new  drugs  and  operations. 
It  is  also  the  study  of  structure  with 
the  light  and  the  electron  microscopes 
and  by  the  methods  of  gross  and  com- 
parative anatomy.  It  is  the  analysis  of 
the  chemical  composition  of  nerve 
cells,  of  their  enzyme  structures  and 
their  intercellular  material.  It  is  the 
examination  of  the  interminable  elec- 
trical activity  of  the  brain,  nerves  and 
muscles.  It  is  the  application  of  gene- 
tics, of  the  search  for  chromosomal 
aberrations  to  explain  congenital 
neurological  disorders.  It  is  the  hunt 
for  physical  causes  of  mental  illness, 
for  the  laws  governing  mass  emotion, 
for  the  physiological  mechanisms 
underlying  behaviour.  It  is  the  study 
of  the  epidemiology  of  neurological 
disease,  the  collection  of  cases  and 
classification  of  symptoms,  the  identifi- 
cation and  finally  the  apprehension  of 
the  cause.  It  is  an  alertness  to  progress 
in  other  fields,  a  deliberate  broaden- 
ing of  outlook.  It  is  the  invention  and 
refinement  of  detecting  and  recording 


apparatus.  It  is  the  development  of 
new  library  techniques  to  harness 
the  swelling  flood  of  publications.  It 
is  the  shaping  of  a  new  technical  lan- 
guage that  should  be  widely,  not 
narrowly,  understood.  It  is  the  pic- 
torial presentation  of  new  concepts 
through  the  creations  of  medical  art. 

The  University  of  Toronto,  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
neurological  sciences,  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  speciality  by  the 
appointment  more  than  40  years  ago 
of  Professor  E.  H.  Craigie  as  com- 
parative neurologist  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biology.  He  carried  out 
distinguished  work  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  rat's  brain  and  in  particular  on 
the  anatomy  of  the  blood  supply  to 
its  various  parts.  This  appointment 
was  followed  in  1923  by  the  establish- 
ment in  the  Toronto  General  Hospital 
of  the  first  neurosurgical  service  in 
Canada  under  Dr.  K.  G.  McKenzie 
with  Professor  Eric  A.  Linell  occupy- 
ing the  newly  formed  chair  of  neuro- 
anatomy. Professor  Linell  moved  to 
the  Banting  Institute  in  1931  as 
Canada's  first  Professor  of  Neuro- 
pathology. Clinical  neurology,  mean- 
while, was  taught  by  Dr.  Goldwin 
W.  Howland  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Armour. 
From  these  beginnings,  in  the  ward 
and  laboratory,  the  study  of  the  ner- 
vous system  spread  through  all  depart- 
ments. 

In  those  days  the  nervous  system 
was  comparatively  unknown  terri- 
tory. Many  thought  it  forbidden.  The 
interest  shown  in  it  today  attests  to 
the  success  of  those  early  explorers  in 
penetrating  the  barriers  of  ignorance. 
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MEDICINE  AT  TORONTO  (IV) 


Medicine's  Marriage 
with  Electronics 
is  rich  in  promise 


Two  hundred  years  ago  a  scien- 
tist could  understand  all  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  his  time. 
Since  then,  the  rapid  expansion  and 
increasing  complexity  of  science  have 
brought  about  a  lack  of  communica- 
tion. A  scientist  in  one  field  doesn't 
talk  the  same  language  as  a  scientist 
in  another. 

This  has  prevented  physicians  and 
surgeons  from  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  concepts  and  instruments  that 
engineering  could  provide.  Engineers 
and  physicists  in  turn  cannot  always 
understand  the  medical  objective. 
Established  at  University  of  Toronto 
two  years  ago,  the  Institute  of  Bio- 
Medical  Electronics  is  helping  to 
bridge  the  gap. 

Professor  Norman  F.  Moody,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute,  says  the  function  of 
this  "bridge"  is  two-fold:  to  provide 
a  meeting  place  for  medical  men  and 
engineering  scientists  to  discuss  and, 
perhaps,  to  solve  problems  that  con- 
cern them  both;  and  to  teach  young 
men  and  women  to  become  scientists 
in    the    true    sense— having    become 


experts  in  one  field,  to  become  aware 
of  the  problems  in  another,  and  to 
work  toward  and  to  contribute  to  their 
solution. 

The  Institute  hopes  to  produce  a 
new  kind  of  professional  man  or 
woman.  He  or  she  will  be  a  biological 
engineering  scientist,  who  can  work 
out  new  experimental  methods,  under- 
stand biological  problems,  and  design 
equipment  for  the  more  effective  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  human  ills. 

Professor  Moody  is  himself  an 
example  of  this  new  kind  of  engineer. 
Engaged  for  many  years  in  radar  and 
computer  research,  he  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  instrumentation  at 
the  first  atomic  bomb  tests.  Later,  he 
was  head  of  the  electrical  engineering 
department  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan. 

While  at  Saskatchewan,  he  put  into 
tangible  form  his  long-time  interest 
in  a  union  of  the  life  and  physical 
sciences— the  development  of  a  cardiac- 
output  computer,  to  measure  the 
efficiency  of  the  heart  as  a  pump.  At 
University    of    Toronto    he    holds    a 
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This  meccano-like  structure  in  the  Institute  of  Bio-Medical  Electronics  is  an  elevator 
of  sorts.  It  is  used  in  part  of  a  project  being  carried  out  with  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  to  investigate  and  measure  thresholds  of  perception  of  vertical  accelera- 
tion. Blindfolded,  graduate  student  Arthur  Quanbury  can  hear  only  sounds  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  the  researchers.  Watching  the  subject  are,  left,  Dr.  E.  Le welly n 
Thomas  and  a  student,  Vo  Ngoc  Ba,  graduate  of  Laval  and  native  of  Viet  Nam. 
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Right :  Professor  Norman  F.  Moody 


cross-appointment  as  a  professor  in 
electrical  engineering. 

Associated  in  the  work  of  the 
Institute  is  Dr.  E.  Llewellyn  Thomas, 
a  medical  doctor  and  a  graduate 
electrical  engineer.  While  Dr.  Thomas 
is  an  associate  professor  of  pharma- 
cology, he  devotes  most  of  his  time  to 
bio-medical  electronics. 

The  Institute  offers  courses  to  stu- 
dents who  have  graduated  in  either 
the  physical  or  life  sciences  and  who 
want  to  include  medical  engineering 
in  their  knowledge.  It  so  happens 
that  the  14  students  now  enrolled  are 
all  from  the  physical  sciences— 11 
seeking  the  M.Sc.  degree,  and  three 
their  Ph.D. 

With  limited  financial  resources, 
the  Institute  supports  two  full-time 
scientific  workers  and  a  technician. 
There  is  also  a  senior  engineer,  whose 
services  are  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  Litton  Systems  of 
Canada,  who  have  also  assisted  the 
Institute  with  special  instruments  and 
support  for  students.  Another  firm 
which  has  been  generous  in  the  finan- 
cial support  of  research  and  students 
has  been  the  Johnson  Wax  Founda- 
tion. Substantial  help  has  been  given 
by  the  Associates  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  Inc.,  New  York,  through 
the  Varsity  Fund. 

Professor  Moody  says  Herman  von 
Helmholtz,  the  German  scientist  and 
physician,  "demonstrates  in  one  man 
all  the  aspects  that  the  Institute  of 
Bio-Medical    Electronics    should    dis- 


play:  teaching,  experimental  research, 
instrument  design  and  manufacture, 
clinical  application,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  theoretical  and  mathematical 
concepts.  Above  all,  he  applied  knowl- 
edge arising  in  one  field  to  the  prob- 
lems in  another". 

In  the  Institute,  two  young  men  are 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
Gamma  ray  camera  that  uses  radio- 
active rays  rather  than  light.  It  will 
be  10  times  faster  than  any  other  of 
its  kind.  Motivation  and  encourage- 
ment for  this  project  comes  from 
Dr.  Harold  Johns  of  the  Institute 
of  Biophysics,  a  radiation  physicist 
who  is  professor  and  head  of  the 
department  of  medical  biophysics. 

The  camera  will  be  a  valuable  tool 
in  the  search  for  cancer.  Housed  in 
a  shield  of  two  tons  of  lead  and  steel 
for  the  protection  of  operator  and 
patient,  it  will  locate  tumors  by  deter- 
mining the  distribution  of  radio-active 
isotopes  injected  into  the  body. 

Associated  investigations  have 
grown  out  of  the  Gamma  ray  camera 
project  and  in  these  Professor  William 
Paul  of  the  department  of  pathological 
chemistry  is  co-operating. 

One  involves  the  use  of  a  double 
image  intensifier  to  amplify  the  faint 
image  the  camera  obtains,  much  as 
the  images  of  faint  stars  are  intensified 
by  astronomers.  The  Institute  believes 
it  has  overcome  the  difficulties  in 
achieving  a  clear  image,  and  that  a 
greatly  improved  camera  will  be  the 
result. 

Pictures  from  Gamma  ray  cameras 
are  often  blurred  by  noise,  just  as  a 
television  receiver  may  be  noisy  if  far 


from  the  transmitter.  The  Institute  is 
making  use  of  digital  computer  tech- 
niques to  plot  the  picture  of  best 
focus  and  to  eliminate  noise  by  per- 
forming statistical  calculations. 

Another  instrument  in  the  Institute 
is  an  optical  eye  marker  head  camera 
which  was  developed  by  Drs.  N.  H. 
Mackworth  and  Thomas  while  Dr. 
Thomas  was  at  the  Defence  Research 
Medical  Laboratories  in  Toronto.  This 
instrument  records  where  a  person 
looks  in  a  scene  and  has  been  used 
in  a  number  of  experiments  in  human 
behaviour.  One  study,  for  example, 
was  to  examine  how  young  radio- 
logists in  training  looked  at  X-Ray 
films— they  tended  to  leave  large  areas 
of  the  plate  unexplored!  Other  eye 
movement  studies  are  directed  to- 
wards finding  how  people  obtain 
visual  information  and  how  physical 
and  mental  changes  and  factors  such 
as  drugs  and  disease  affect  their  visual 
performance. 

Institute  workers  have  designed  a 
unique,  specialized  electrical  probe 
for  impedance  measurements  of  brain 
tissue.  Although  at  present  it  has  been 
tried  only  on  the  brains  of  animals, 
the  probe  can  distinguish  between 
gray  matter,  white  matter,  and  ven- 
tricular space.  It  may  well  be  that  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  and  further 
refinement  until  the  probe  can  be 
used  in  operations  on  the  human  brain. 

An  improved  electrode  system,  with 
its  associated  electronics,  overcame 
difficulties  inherent  in  earlier  attempts 
at  such  electrical  identification  of 
brain  tissue.  As  in  other  projects,  the 
achievement  suggested  other  research. 
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One  small  yet  vital  part  of  the  Gamma  Ray  camera 
designed  by  the  Institute  of  Bio-Medical  Electronics  is 
this  intricately  wired  focussing  network.  Checking  details 
are  B.  C.  de  Kat,  senior  technician  and  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Moody,  and  David  Lewis,  senior  engineer. 


Certain  properties  of  a  drop  of  a 
solution  can  now  readily  be  measured, 
and  the  Institute  plans  to  study  the 
possibility  of  using  the  probe  as  a 
tool  in  chemical  analysis. 

"The  measuring  probe  can  be  made 
indefinitely  small",  says  Professor 
Moody.  "In  fact,  we  wonder  whether 
we  can  use  it  to  explore  conductivity 
within  a  single  living  cell  as  its 
metabolism  changes.  There  may  be 
other  applications.  For  example,  we 
have  been  asked  whether  we  could 
measure  the  depth  of  fat  in  pigs!" 

Professor  A.  M.  Rappaport  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  Institute 
have  been  working  together  in  de- 
vising methods  of  measuring  the  blood 


flow  into  and  out  of  the  liver.  This 
has  led  to  two  areas  of  research:  the 
nature  of  the  biological  control 
systems  involved  and  the  measurement 
of  the  influence  of  various  drugs  on 
liver  blood  flow. 

The  project  has  been  quite  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Institute.  A  complete 
study  of  liver  blood  flow  requires  four 
simultaneous  measurements,  and  there 
is  no  instrument  that  will  do  this. 
"We  hope  to  overcome  the  technical 
difficulties,  which  are  severe",  Pro- 
fessor Moody  comments. 

The  bridge  element  in  the  work 
of  the  Institute  is  exemplified  in  the 
invention  of  a  relatively  simple,  yet 
important,  piece  of  equipment  for  the 
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Toronto  General  Hospital.  Dr.  David 
L.  Watt,  haematologist  at  the  hospital, 
asked  the  Institute  to  co-operate  in 
applying  an  idea  of  his  to  an  auto- 
matic instrument  for  measuring  blood 
clotting  time. 

Until  this  equipment  was  produced, 
a  hospital  employee  had  to  shake 
manually  a  test  tube  of  blood  until  it 
clotted,  and  measure  the  time  him- 
self. Donald  Shepley,  a  third  year 
student  in  medicine  and  a  graduate 
electrical  engineer,  planned  and  built 
with  Dr.  Watt  the  required  instru- 
ment which  was  clinically  tested  at 
Toronto  General  Hospital. 

In  the  Institute's  brick-walled 
laboratories  in  the  Electrical  building, 
other  research  and  experimental  work 
is  under  way,  much  of  it  incompre- 
hensible to  the  layman.  There  is  work 
in  hand  for  the  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital, Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  the 
Banting  and  Best  Institute,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Biophysics,  the  University's 
departments  of  psychiatry,  psychology, 
radiology,  physiology,  obstetrics  and 
gynaecology,  pharmacology,  and  in- 
dustrial engineering. 

The  Institute  hopes  to  demonstrate 
that  some  of  the  newer  engineering 
concepts  such  as  those  involved  in 
systems  analysis  may  prove  helpful  in 
studying  reactions  of  the  human  body. 

"Can  one  doubt",  asks  Professor 
Moody,  "that  the  marriage  of  the  two 
disciplines,  of  medicine  and  engineer- 
ing, will  produce  people  with  a  much 
deeper  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature  and  nature's  living  machines 
than  can  be  obtained  by  separate 
studies  in  these  fields?" 


NURSING 


Helen  M.  Carpenter 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  ser- 
vice provided  by  nurses  is  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  concern  to  the  nursing 
profession  and  to  the  public.  The 
introduction  of  hospital  insurance,  and 
of  old  age  pensions  and  family  allow- 
ances has  brought  health  care  within 
the  reach  of  the  majority  of  Canadians. 
In  addition,  greater  prosperity  and 
better  education  have  contributed  to 
an  increase  in  the  demand  for  the 
health  services.  The  impact  of  these 
factors  on  nursing  is  apparent  when 
one  compares  the  population  nurse 
ratios  of  the  depression  years  with 
those  of  today.  Three  decades  ago  at 
the  height  of  the  depression  there  was 
one  nurse  to  five  hundred  and  fifty 
Canadians  and  nurses  were  unem- 
ployed. Today  there  is  one  nurse  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty  and  there 
are  complaints  of  a  nursing  shortage. 
Over  sixty-one  thousand  graduate 
nurses  are  working  either  full  or  part- 
time  and  over  seventeen  thousand 
auxiliary  personnel  are  contributing  to 
nursing  care. 

In  addition  to  the  social  changes 
which  have  influenced  the  demand 
for  nurses,  scientific  advances  have 
increased   the   scope    and   complexity 
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MEDICINE  AT  TORONTO  (V) 


nhe  Winds  of  Change 


of  medicine  and  altered  the  content  of 
nursing.  The  traditional  line  between 
medicine  and  nursing— cure  and  care 
—has  shifted,  drawing  the  nurse 
further  into  the  field  of  cure.  Nurses 
are  now  required  to  administer  treat- 
ments which  are  potentially  dangerous 
and  to  make  judgments  which  affect 
the   lives   of   their   patients.    A   large 


number  of  specialized  professional  and 
technical  personnel  contribute  to  the 
care  of  the  sick.  Because  nurses  have 
continuous  contact  with  patients  and 
families  and  service  is  available  on  a 
twenty-four-hour  basis  seven  days  a 
week,  nurses  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  co-ordinate  the  services  of 
the  health  team  and  to  undertake  a 
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variety  of  non-nursing  activities  in  the 
absence  of  co-workers.  As  the  demand 
for  nurses  has  increased  and  more 
responsibilities  have  been  turned  over 
to  them,  nurses  have  delegated  to 
assistant  personnel  activities  that  for- 
merly kept  the  nurse  at  the  patient's 
bedside.  Nursing  assistants  have  taken 
over  the  traditional  role  of  giving  per- 
sonal care  to  the  sick  while  nurses 
administer  drugs,  give  the  more  exact- 
ing treatments,  and  supervise  the  work 
of  auxiliaries. 

These  factors  have  contributed  to 
an  extraordinary  change  in  nursing 
practice  made  the  more  striking  by  the 
rapid  expansion  of  hospitals  and  other 
institutional  facilities  for  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  disabled.  The  focus  of 
nursing  has  shifted  from  the  home  to 
the  hospital  and  from  private  practice 
to  institutional  nursing.  In  1930, 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  graduate 
nurses  were  engaged  in  private  prac- 
tice primarily  caring  for  the  sick  in 
their  homes;  only  fourteen  per  cent 
were  employed  in  hospitals.  Today, 
nine  per  cent  are  practising  privately 
and  over  sixty-five  per  cent  are  em- 
ployed in  institutions.  Nurses  work  as 
members  of  the  health  team  in  hos- 
pitals and  rehabilitation  centres,  health 
departments  and  visiting  nursing  asso- 
ciations, and  national  and  international 
health  divisions.  They  care  for  the 
sick,  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
disabled,  participate  in  programs  for 
the  prevention  of  illness  and  the  pro- 
motion of  health,  administer  nursing 
service,  act  as  consultants  and  advisors 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  teach 
nurses  and  nursing  assistants. 


These  rapidly  imposed  changes  in 
the  content  and  organization  of  nurs- 
ing have  contributed  to  bewilderment 
and  confusion  on  the  part  of  patients 
who  think  of  the  nurse  in  her  tradi- 
tional role.  Nurses  feel  frustrated  as 
they  have  less  time  to  care  for  and 
comfort  the  sick.  With  a  variety  of 
new  demands  placed  upon  them,  for 
some  of  which  they  are  inadequately 
prepared,  many  nurses  fail  to  derive 
satisfaction  from  their  work.  These 
factors,  together  with  poor  salaries  and 
the  pressure  of  heavy  case  loads,  con- 
tribute to  unrest  within  the  profession. 

Nursing  leaders  believe  that  the 
problems  besetting  nursing  could  be 
overcome  if  nurses  were  better  pre- 
pared for  their  work.  The  shortage  of 
nurses  is  thought  by  many  to  be  quali- 
tative rather  than  quantitative.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  service 
nurses  are  able  to  give  is  related  to 
the  quality  of  preparation  they  receive. 
Nursing  education  must  keep  pace 
with  change.  Nurses  must  have  the 
knowledge  and  skills  basic  to  nursing, 
the  ability  to  think  and  reason  with 
exactness  and  an  understanding  of 
human  values. 

Formal  preparation  for  nursing  com- 
menced a  century  ago  when  Florence 
Nightingale  founded  the  Nightingale 
School.  This  school  was  organized  as 
a  self-supporting  autonomous  institu- 
tion closely  associated  with  but  dis- 
tinct from  St.  Thomas'  Hospital.  The 
apprenticeship  system  of  training  was 
adapted  to  nursing  education.  The 
Nightingale  pattern  was  copied  in 
Canada,  but  unfortunately  financial 
and      administrative      independence, 
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Professor  Helen  Carpenter,   author  of  this  article,   is   Director  of  the   School 
of  Nursing.  The  young  women  in  the  background   are  fourth-year   students. 


essential  characteristics  of  the  Night- 
ingale School,  were  lost.  The  one-to- 
one  relationship  of  skilled  practitioner 
to  student  that  underlies  sound  appren- 
ticeship training  was  also  lost  as  a 
result  of  pressure  on  the  hospitals  and 
the  rapid  turnover  of  staff.  Students 
became  a  major  source  of  nursing 
service.  As  the  primary  purpose  of 
hospitals  is  the  provision  of  care  to  the 
sick,   nursing    education    of   necessity 


has    always    been    a    secondary    con- 
sideration. 

Despite  these  difficulties  which  are 
widely  recognized  by  leaders  in 
government,  education  and  the  health 
professions,  there  is  a  curious  reluc- 
tance to  turn  away  from  this  pattern 
of  nurse  training.  Over  ninety -five  per 
cent  of  Canadian  nurses  are  trained 
in  hospital  schools  and  less  than  five 
per  cent  are  educated  in  universities. 
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Le/£:  A  student  nurse  begins  putting  into  practice  what  she  learned  in  the  classroom. 
Centre:  At  a  clinic,  a  student  nurse  lectures  mothers-to-be  on  how  to  ensure  cleanli- 


One  hundred  and  seventy-one  schools 
of  nursing  are  operated  by  hospitals 
and  seventeen  have  been  established 
in  universities.  The  proliferation  of 
hospital  schools  creates  a  demand  for 
teachers  that  far  exceeds  the  supply, 
with  the  result  that  nearly  one-third 
of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  lack 
preparation  beyond  graduation  from 
the  hospital  diploma  course.  Nursing 
instructors  usually  accept  responsi- 
bility for  teaching  courses  in  the  bio- 
logical and  social  sciences  as  well  as 
the  nursing  subjects.  Although  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  quality  of 
preparation  offered  by  some  of  the 
hospital  schools,  many  condone  prac- 
tices which  are  detrimental  to  the 
education  of  the  students  and  to  the 


safety  of  the  patients.  In  a  setting  in 
which  the  focus  is  on  the  care  of  the 
sick,  it  is  difficult  to  integrate  a  con- 
cept of  health  in  the  curriculum 
although  this  forms  an  important  basis 
for  present  day  nursing  service.  These 
educational  problems  underlie  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  nursing  service. 

For  years  nursing  leaders  have 
recommended  that  the  pattern  of 
nursing  education  be  changed  to  pro- 
vide two  categories  of  registered 
nurses,  one  group,  consisting  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  nursing 
force,  to  be  prepared  in  universities, 
and  the  second  group,  consisting  of 
seventy-five  per  cent,  to  be  prepared 
in    diploma    schools.    The    university 
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ness  when  feeding  their  babies.  Right:   On  a  house  call,  a  student  in  public  he 
shows  a  new  mother  the  proper  way  to  bathe  her  infant. 


schools  would  offer  a  four-year 
bachelor's  degree  course  similar  to  that 
offered  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  six  other  Canadian  universities. 
In  these  courses  content  in  the 
sciences  and  humanities  is  related  to 
nursing  in  each  year  and  clinical 
experience  in  hospitals  and  other 
health  agencies  is  arranged  by  the 
staff  of  the  school  who  are  responsible 
for  teaching  nursing  in  the  university 
and  in  the  clinical  areas.  The  objective 
of  these  university  schools  is  to  pre- 
pare nurses  for  service  in  both  hos- 
pitals and  public  health  agencies  and 
to  produce  future  leaders.  In  addition 
to  giving  skilled  nursing  care,  gradu- 
ates of  the  university  schools  are  quali- 
fied to  give  leadership  to  the  nursing 


team.  From  this  group  should  come 
the  teachers  for  schools  of  nursing, 
administrators  of  nursing  service,  con- 
sultants and  clinical  specialists,  and 
research  workers.  For  these  positions 
nurses  need  graduate  preparation. 

The  objective  of  the  diploma  schools 
is  to  prepare  nurses  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  in  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
and  health  centres  in  which  the  staff 
has  access  to  consultation  and  advice 
from  team  leaders,  head  nurses  and 
supervisors.  These  schools  should  be 
organized  within  the  educational 
system  in  each  province.  A  diploma 
course  in  nursing  was  introduced  in 
the  Ryerson  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Toronto  this  year.  Hospitals  and 
other  health  agencies  are  participating 
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in  the  education  of  the  students  by 
making  their  facilities  available  for 
clinical  experience  and  practice.  If 
diploma  schools  were  organized  in  a 
suitable  educational  setting,  benefits 
would  accrue  to  the  students  and  to 
the  schools.  Student  nurses  could  pur- 
sue their  studies  in  association  with 
other  students  with  like  interests  and 
needs,  some  of  whom  are  preparing 
for  occupations  in  the  health  field. 
Lectures  in  the  social  and  biological 
sciences  could  be  given  by  specialists 
rather  than  by  nurses  as  at  present. 
Nursing  schools  would  be  required  to 
meet  the  standards  of  post-secondary 
educational  institutions  and  would 
receive  guidance  from  educational 
administrators  and  other  specialists  in 
education. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Health 
Services,  in  a  discussion  of  the  changes 
that  should  be  made  in  nursing  edu- 
cation, states:  "It  cannot  be  empha- 
sized too  strongly  that  a  major  effort 
must  be  made  by  governments,  hos- 
pitals, the  health  professions  and  the 
public  if  the  education  of  nurses  is  to 
be  integrated  with  higher  education 
in  general  and  the  quality  of  their 
education  improved.  .  .  .  The  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  is  apparent.  Its 
solution  is  a  matter  of  time  and 
resolve  to  do  something  about  it."* 

New  university  schools  of  nursing 
are  needed  and  the  facilities  of  exist- 
ing schools  should  be  expanded.  There 
is  a  great  need  for  further  develop- 
ment   of    graduate    work    for   nurses. 


*  Royal  Commission  on  Health  Services, 
1964,  Volume  I,  page  585. 


Until  1960  all  Canadian  nurses  seek- 
ing graduate  education  in  nursing  had 
to  secure  such  preparation  in  the 
United  States.  Since  that  date  McGill 
University,  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  have  developed  pro- 
grams. Teachers  are  needed  in  increas- 
ing numbers  and  finding  qualified  staff 
particularly  for  the  university  schools 
is  a  major  concern.  Nurses  prepared 
to  accept  senior  administrative  respon- 
sibility in  the  expanding  health  ser- 
vices are  being  sought.  Clinical 
specialists  and  research  workers  must 
be  found.  These  positions  all  require 
nurses  with  advanced  knowledge  of 
nursing  and  of  the  physical  and  social 
sciences  upon  which  nursing  depends. 
Unquestionably  there  is  poor  utiliza- 
tion of  nurses  today.  Personnel  policies 
in  hospitals  and  other  health  agencies 
are  in  many  instances  inadequate  and 
salaries  at  all  levels  below  those  paid 
to  others  who  assume  comparable 
responsibility.  Schools  of  nursing  do 
not  produce  enough  leaders  with 
breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  to  enable  them  to  think 
critically,  search  for  solutions  imagina- 
tively and  demonstrate  new  ap- 
proaches clearly.  Refore  the  problems 
of  nurse  utilization  can  be  solved, 
before  nursing  services  can  be  more 
effectively  administered,  and  before 
the  quality  of  nursing  care  can  be 
improved,  research  is  needed  to  define 
the  function  of  the  nurse  in  the 
changing  health  field  and  to  identify 
nursing  principles  from  the  physical 
and  social  sciences.  The  definitions 
and  extension  of  this  field  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  done  in  the  university. 
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MEDICINE   AT   TORONTO  (VI) 


A  Boyhood  Memory 
of  Starvation  and  Rescue 


R.  G.  Sprague 


In  this  restless,  changing  world 
great  universities  do  many  things 
through  education  and  research 
to  advance  the  well-being  of  man. 
Many  of  the  contributions  are  subtle 
in  character.  Others  are  dramatic  in 
their  immediate  humanitarian  effect. 
The  discovery  of  insulin  by  Banting 
and  Best  in  1921  at  Toronto  was  one 
of  these.  .  .  .  There  is  no  finer  example 
of  the  power  of  man  to  help  his  fellow- 
men  through  science. 

Some  senior  people  here  at  the 
University  can  recall  the  events  of 
that  hot  summer  of  1921  and  the  first 
public  announcement  of  insulin  in  the 
fall.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  compre- 
hend the  excitement,  anxiety  and 
anticipation  of  that  dramatic  time  un- 
less one  was  actually  involved  in  it  as 
a  participant  or  as  a  young  diabetic 
waiting  for  help.  Many  young  dia- 
betics whose  days  were  numbered  and 
who  are  alive  and  active  today  recall 


it  with  particular  feeling.   I  was  one 
of  these. 

My  experience  with  diabetes  began 
in  Chicago  in  1921,  almost  a  year 
before  the  first  small  amounts  of  insu- 
lin reached  that  city.  I  was  15  years 
old,  a  lean,  adolescent  boy,  when  the 
classic  symptoms  of  severe  growth- 
onset  diabetes  appeared.  For  a  time 
I  lived  under  the  wise  guidance  of  our 
elderly  family  physician,  Dr.  Louis  L. 
Gregory,  who  provided  my  parents 
with  a  little  red  handbook  by  Dr. 
Frederick  M.  Allen  entitled,  I  believe, 
The  Starvation  Treatment  of  Diabetes. 
The  title  was  accurate!  After  a  few 
months  I  came  under  the  care  of  the 
great  Dr.  Rollin  T.  Woodyatt  of 
Chicago.  Through  meticulous  dietary 
treatment  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
he  kept  me  alive,  but  gradually  my 
weight  decreased  to  78  pounds,  glyco- 
suria and  ketonuria  became  more  per- 
sistent. Time  seemed  to  be  running  out. 


*Last  July,  three  eminent  men  of  medicine  who  attended  the  Fifth  Congress 
of  the  International  Diabetes  Federation  in  Toronto  were  honoured  with  the 
University's  Doctor  of  Laws  degree.  They  were  Dr.  Joseph  Pierre  Hoet  of 
Belgium,  Dr.  Robert  Daniel  Lawrence  of  England,  and  Dr.  Randall  George 
Sprague  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minnesota.  This  article  consists  of 
extracts  from  Dr.  Sprague's  address  to  Convocation. 
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Then  I  learned  from  Dr.  Woodyatt 
that  a  discovery  of  great  hope  for 
diabetics  had  been  made  by  two 
young  scientists  in  Toronto— an  extract 
of  pancreas  called  "insulin",  which 
lowered  the  content  of  blood  sugar. 
The  new  treatment  was  not  yet  avail- 
able, and  he  knew  that  months  might 
elapse  before  there  would  be  enough 
of  the  extract  for  those  who  needed  it, 
including  myself.  And  so  a  motley 
group  of  half-starved  diabetics  on  the 
Woodyatt  service  went  on  sustained 
by  their  low-calorie  diets,  with  bulk 
(sans  food  value)  provided  by  thrice- 
boiled  vegetables;  artificially  flavored, 
colored  and  sweetened  agar  jelly;  and 
washed  bran  muffins,  and  settled  down 
for  a  long  wait.  For  some  of  them, 
insulin  came  too  late. 

Fortunately,  Woodyatt  was  a  deter- 
mined and  impatient  man.  Rather  than 
wait  for  insulin,  he  decided  that  he 
himself  would  make  pancreatic  ex- 
tracts in  his  research  laboratory  at 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  but  he  did  not 
know  exactly  how  to  proceed. 

At  the  May,  1922,  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Physicians  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Woodyatt  engaged 
Professor  J.  B.  Collip  in  conversation 
in   the   hotel   lobby   and   learned   the 


essential  details  of  the  acid-alcohol 
extraction  which  in  Toronto  was  by 
then  yielding  the  most  active  extracts. 
.  .  .  He  hastened  back  to  Chicago 
and  by  June,  1922,  with  Dr.  E.  J. 
Witzemann,  he  had  produced  insulin 
and  administered  it  to  patients.  My 
great  friend,  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Colwell, 
Sr.,  was  an  intern  on  the  Woodyatt 
service,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
firm  kindness  and  high  intelligence 
with  which  he  guided  me  through 
some  of  those  difficult  days.  Wood- 
yatt's  was  the  first  insulin  I  received, 
in  the  summer  of  1922.  Like  Doctor 
Lawrence,  I  was  one  of  several  thou- 
sand diabetics  who  proudly  claimed 
to  be  among  the  first  to  receive  insu- 
lin.* The  Woodyatt  extracts  were  very 
active  and  were  nontoxic,  and  I 
thrived  on  them  for  a  number  of 
months  until  the  Lilly  laboratories 
were  able  to  supply  what  I  needed. 
Many  young  scientists  and  physi- 
cians all  over  the  world  whose  lives 
depended  upon  insulin  are  providing 
a  substantial  part  of  the  manpower 
and  brainpower  for  research  in  the 
field  of  diabetes.  Certainly  there  is 
no  more  highly  motivated  group  of 
research  scientists  than  these.  Others 
are  practising  medicine  and  bringing 


^Presenting  Dr.  Lawrence  to  the  Chancellor  for  his  degree,  Dean  Vincent  Bladen 
told  of  his  experience  in  these  words:  "In  the  summer  of  1921,  when  two  young 
Canadians  were  conducting  experiments  in  the  Medical  Building,  a  stone's  throw 
from  this  Hall,  a  young  physician  was  struggling  to  live  a  little  longer  by  eating 
protein  and  drinking  white  wine  in  Italy.  He  was  a  diabetic,  a  brilliant  young 
graduate  in  medicine,  and  had  only  a  short  time  left  to  live.  When  the  news  of  the 
discovery  of  insulin  reached  Rome,  this  young  physician,  our  candidate  of  the 
moment,  realized  that  he  had  been  given  a  reprieve  from  certain  death.  The  story 
of  his  treatment  in  London  with  some  of  the  early  insulin,  and  of  his  subsequent 
devotion  to  diabetics  and  the  study  of  diabetes  is  remarkable.  .  .  .  When  the 
International  Diabetes  Federation  was  formed,  Dr.  Lawrence  was  the  obvious 
choice  for  president." 
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Dr.  Hoet 


The  Chancellor 


Dr.  Lawrence 


Dr.  Sprague 


The  Chancellor  Discovers  He's  98 

Dr.  Sprague  began  his  address  to  Convocation  with  a  reference  to  age:  "It 
was  once  said  that  the  age  of  one  with  diabetes  is  properly  reckoned  as 
the  sum  of  his  chronological  years  and  the  years  of  his  diabetic  life.  Using 
this  method  of  calculation,  and  disregarding  for  the  moment  any  question 
of  its  validity  for  the  three  individuals  who  are  being  honoured  this  evening, 
I  find  that  I  am  now  exactly  a  century  old,  Dr.  Lawrence  is  my  senior  by  some 
13  or  14  years,  and  Professor  Hoet,  without  benefit  of  the  diabetes  factor,  is  a 
relative  youngster." 

Later  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  recalled  Dr.  Sprague's  obser- 
vation with  a  chuckle.  "I  joined  the  club  in  1940,"  he  said;  "so  if  we  apply 
the  formula  to  me  I'm  now  two  years  short  of  100." 
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unusual  personal  and  scientific  insight 
to  bear  on  the  problems  of  their 
diabetic  patients.  As  Doctor  Lawrence 
put  it,  "I  certainly  took  up  diabetes 
because  it  took  me  up."  Diabetic 
physicians  and  scientists  are  by-pro- 
ducts of  the  discovery  of  insulin  in 
which  the  University  of  Toronto  can 
take  particular  pride. 

The  initial  impetus  of  the  discovery, 
production  and  clinical  application  of 
insulin  has  now  been  reflected  in  more 
than  40  years  of  productive  research 
on  diabetes  in  Toronto  and  many 
other  great  centres  of  scientific  in- 
quiry. Achievements  have  been  great. 
Insulin  has  been  purified  and  crystal- 
lized. Its  production  and  clinical 
application  have  become  world  wide. 
Much  has  been  learned  of  its  mode 
of  action.  Even  the  intricate  structure 
of  its  large  molecule  has  yielded  to 
the  studies  of  protein  chemists,  and 
synthesis  from  the  constituent  amino 
acids  has  been  completed.  Most  of 
all,  the  astonishing  early  record  of  the 
efficacy  of  insulin  in  giving  life  and 
health  to  millions  of  diabetics  con- 
tinues at  an  accelerating  pace.  In  1922 
the  long-term  implications  of  the  dis- 
covery of  insulin  were  beyond  compre- 
hension and  they  remain  so,  even 
though  so  much  already  has  been 
realized. 

I  know  how  gratifying  the  world- 
wide progress  toward  a  better  life  for 
diabetics  is  to  Doctor  Best,  and  I 
think  I  know  what  a  satisfaction  it 
would  be  to  Doctor  Banting,  were  he 
alive  today.  There  has  grown  up  a 
large  group  of  physicians  and  investi- 
gators   who    have    diabetes    as    their 


major  field  of  interest,  so  well  exempli- 
fied by  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the 
International  Diabetes  Federation 
which  began  today.  More  are  needed. 

Meanwhile,  the  sulfonylureas  have 
come  into  the  picture.  They  have 
made  a  therapeutic  contribution,  but 
perhaps  not  so  great  as  their  wide- 
spread use  would  seem  to  indicate. 
Because  of  the  convenience  and  rela- 
tive safety  of  these  new  agents  with 
respect  to  toxic  effects,  they  are  being 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  many 
more  diabetic  patients  than  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  Their  major  contri- 
bution, in  my  opinion,  has  been  the 
stimulus  they  have  provided  for 
investigation  of  all  aspects  of  diabetes, 
and  particularly  insulin  release  from 
the  islets. 

What  is  the  international  magni- 
tude of  the  diabetes  problem?  Surveys 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  a 
number  of  population  groups  provide 
at  least  a  rough  estimate  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  people  affected.  The  order 
of  magnitude  is  about  30,000,000 
people.  Clearly,  little  more  than  a 
start  has  been  made  on  the  problem. 

In  no  disorder  does  education  play 
a  more  important  role  than  in  diabetes, 
and  educational  efforts  must  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded.  I  refer  to 
"education"  in  a  broad  sense  to  in- 
clude the  teaching  of  diabetes  to 
medical  students,  the  training  of 
young  investigators,  and  the  teaching 
of  physicians,  the  diabetic  himself  and 
his  family,  and  the  public,  including 
potential  employers  of  diabetics. 

Simplified  technics  for  the  early 
detection  of  diabetes  will  be  developed 
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and  extensively  applied  in  the  years 
to  come.  Future  studies  will  thus  not 
only  continue  the  current  emphasis  on 
early  detection,  but  will  greatly  ex- 
tend basic  investigations  of  the  pre- 
diabetic  state,  thereby  providing 
information  about  the  disorder  before 
it  becomes  clinically  apparent.  The 
knowledge  gained  from  studies  of 
diabetes  at  its  very  beginnings  may 
some  day  be  applied  to  prevention, 
and  to  extension  of  our  understanding 
of  the  genetic  aspects  of  the  disorder. 

The  acceptance  of  diabetics  in 
tvpes  of  employment  for  which  they 
are  fitted  is  increasing  steadily.  .  .  . 
Plans  for  the  care  of  diabetics  in 
national  and  international  crises  will 
be  necessary  as  Ions;  as  the  possibility 
of  large-scale  war  exists. 

Prevention  of  diabetes,  at  least  in 
some  instances  of  potential  disease,  is 
not  beyond  the  realm  of  future  possi- 
bility. It  will  depend  upon  a  more 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  dis- 
order. The  fact  that  diabetes  is  inherit- 
able, and  that  the  laws  which  govern 
its  inheritance  are  reasonably  well 
understood,  should  not  lead  to  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  possibility  of 
prevention.  Even  granting  the  presence 
of  a  biochemical  defect  in  the  genes. 
there  are  still  multiple  possible  ways 
of  minimizing  the  likelihood  that  this 
defect  will  express  itself  as  frank 
diabetes. 

Certainlv  in  this  dav  and  age  of 
research  on  organ  transplantation,  we 
must  contemplate  the  feasibility  of 
transplantation  of  functioning  islet 
tissue  from  nondiabetic  to  diabetic 
individuals.   This   achievement   is   not 


close  at  hand,  for  there  are  forbidding 
immunologic  obstacles. 

Dr.  Charles  Best,  more  than  anvone 
else,  has  given  character  and  con- 
tinuity to  the  storv  of  diabetes  ever 
since  the  summer  of  1921.  here  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  when  he 
and  Dr.  Frederick  Banting— both  play- 
ing indispensable  roles— changed  the 
course  of  medical  history  for  those 
of  us  who  had  diabetes  at  the  time. 
and  the  millions  more  destined  to  fall 
victim  to  it.  .  .  .  Dr.  Best  continues 
as  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the 
world  of  diabetes  and  diabetes  re- 
search, commanding  the  admiration. 
respect  and  affection  of  scientists. 
physicians  and  patients  alike. 

He  has  either  suggested  or  pre- 
dicted many  of  the  important  advances 
in  knowledge  of  insulin  and  diabetes 
long  before  they  were  actually 
achieved.   A  suggestion  from  him.  or 

OS 

his  pointing  out  of  a  need  to  be  met. 
has  been  the  initial  impetus  for  many 
of  the  extensions  of  knowledge  by 
other  scientists  in  the  field  of  diabetes. 
Beyond  scientific  wisdom,  he  has 
warmth  and  compassion,  so  that  his 
help  to  diabetic  patients  extends  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  scientific 
method. 

In  short,  there  is  no  one  alive  today 
who  has  contributed  more  to  a  better 
life  for  the  diabetic.  As  Professor 
Bernardo  A.  Houssav  wrote,  "'Dr.  Best 
has  earned  the  right  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind." 

The  complete  text  of  Dr.  Sprague's 
address  will  be  published  in  full 
in  Diabetes:  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Diabetes  Association. 
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MEDICINE  AT  TORONTO  (VII) 


At  Lagos,  Varsity's  Dr.  Shirley  Fleming  and  a  staff  drawn  from  Ghana, 
Jamaica,  Toronto,  Kingston,  and  Vancouver,  are  instructing  Nigerian 
medical  students  in  the  techniques  of  anaesthesia.  In  the  photograph  below, 
taken  in  the  operating  theatre  of  the  University  of  Lagos  teaching  hospital, 
the  anaesthetist  is  one  of  her  students. 


The  Faculty's 
African  Salient 

Lawrence  F.  Jones 


Home  on  summer  leave  from  Nigeria,  Dr.  Shirley 
Fleming  was  struck  by  many  contrasts  between  Canada 
and  the  new  nation  in  which  she  is  teaching  her 
specialty,  anaesthesia.  But  there  is  one  area  in  which  the  school 
of  medicine  at  Lagos  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Toronto 
find  common  ground.  "My  Nigerian  students,"  she  said,  "come 
to  university  as  well  prepared,  are  as  intelligent  and  pursue 
their  studies  every  whit  as  diligently  as  any  equivalent  class 
in  Canada." 

Dr.  Fleming,  on  loan  from  Varsity  under  the  Canadian 
Government's  foreign  aid  program,  was  one  of  the  midwives 
at  the  birth  of  the  Lagos  school  in  1962. 

"When  I  arrived  there  a  month  before  the  first  term  opened, 
we  had  an  enrolment  of  28  first-year  students,"  she  said.  "We 
expect  the  same  number  will  start  in  third  year  for  the  winter 
term.  We  had  one  girl  student  in  1962.  We  still  have  one, 
although  not  the  same  person.  Our  pioneer  co-ed  withdrew 
because  of  illness  and  another  girl  took  her  place." 
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All  of  the  medical  students  are 
Nigerians,  admitted  to  the  five-year 
course  after  submitting  evidence  of 
scholastic  standing  approximately  the 
equivalent  of  Ontario's  Grade  XII. 
They  take  lectures,  they  read  and 
they  study  in  English,  the  lingua 
franca  of  a  nation  of  40  million  people 
with  literally  scores  of  languages  and 
dialects.  If  it  were  not  for  English, 
efficient  communication  in  a  country 
striving  to  move  quickly  into  the  20th 
century  would  be  impossible. 

English  has  long  been  the  medium 
of  communication  in  government, 
business,  the  professions  and  the 
schools.  Nigeria  has  had  more  than 
a  century  of  association  with  Britain, 
as  a  protectorate  since  1851,  a  colony 
from  1861,  and  an  independent  re- 
public within  the  Commonwealth 
since  1960. 

Nigeria,  a  vast  source  of  supply  for 
the  slave  trade  until  the  British  took 
over,  is  the  most  populous  country  in 
Africa.  From  the  swampy,  humid 
coast  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  where 
the  tremendous  Niger  River  empties 
into  the  Atlantic  through  a  great  delta, 
Nigeria  stretches  eastward  and  north- 
ward into  the  heart  of  Africa.  Its  area 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Ontario.  It 
is  a  federation  of  four  regional  govern- 
ments and  a  federal  government— not 
dissimilar  to  the  Canadian  Confedera- 
tion. But  if  Canada  has  a  bilingualism 
problem,  Nigeria  has  a  multilingualism 
problem  of  far  greater  proportions. 

Although  the  rise  and  final  triumph 
of  nationalism  has  eliminated  most  of 
the  outward  signs  of  colonialism,  the 
ancient  ties  with  Britain,  such  as  the 


common  use  of  the  English  language, 
are  still  to  be  found. 

"The  universities  (there  are  five) 
and  the  medical  schools  (there  are 
two)  are  organized  somewhat  like 
those  of  Britain,"  Dr.  Fleming 
explained.  "Their  methods  and  their 
procedures  are  largely  of  British 
origin.  Until  two  years  ago,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ibadan,  the  largest  in 
Nigeria,  was  actually  a  division  of  the 
University  of  London.  Their  degrees 
are  like  those  of  British  medical 
schools— Bachelor  of  Medicine  and 
Bachelor  of  Surgery  on  completion  of 
the  five-year  course." 

Other  degrees  are  granted  after 
successful  post-graduate  work:  Master 
of  Science  in  medicine,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  Master  of  Surgery,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

How  and  why  did  Dr.  Fleming 
agree  to  leave  a  comfortable,  useful 
teaching  post  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  a  rewarding  position  at 
Toronto  General  Hospital? 

"For  some  reason  or  other,  I  always 
had  a  great  interest  in  Africa,"  Dr. 
Fleming  said.  "In  1961  I  spent  a  sum- 
mer holiday  in  East  Africa,  in 
Rhodesia  and  Uganda.  It's  quite  dif- 
ferent in  the  east  compared  with  the 
west  of  Africa,  but  that  doesn't  really 
matter  if  you  are  really  keen  about 
the  continent." 

When  a  delegation  of  Nigerians 
came  to  Canada  looking  for  teachers 
for  the  schools  the  new  republic  was 
planning,  they  visited  the  University 
of  Toronto.  They  made  it  known  that 
they  would  appreciate  professorial 
help,   and  Dr.  John  Hamilton,   Dean 
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With  Dr.  Fleming  in  this  photograph  taken  in  Nigeria  are  Dr.  Robert  L.  Hooper, 
left,  graduate  physician  and  pharmacist  from  University  of  Toronto  who  has  since 
returned  home,  and  Dr.  Earl  Russell  of  Queen's.  Below,  the  hospital  at  Lagos. 
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of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  agreed  to 
release  two  members  of  his  staff  for 
temporary  duty  in  the  establishing  of 
the  University  of  Lagos  Medical 
School.  Dr.  Fleming  and  Dr.  T.  F. 
Nicholson  were  selected,  and  went 
overseas  as  employees  of  the  federal 
government  of  Nigeria.  Dr.  Fleming 
became  professor  and  head  of  the 
Medical  School  department  of  anaes- 
thesia, and  Dr.  Nicholson  head  of  the 
department  of  pathology  and  micro- 
biology. 

Both  the  University  of  Lagos  and 
the  University  of  Lagos  Medical 
School,  an  autonomous  unit  within  the 
university,  were  founded  in  1962.  The 
Medical  School  is  housed  in  a  spark- 
ling, up-to-the-minute  hospital  of  240 
beds  on  the  mainland,  across  from  the 
island  federal  capital  of  Lagos.  But, 
though  the  building  was  brand  new, 
there  were  no  separate  quarters  for  the 
Medical  School,  which  underwent  the 
usual  growing  pains  of  anything  new. 

"It  was  like  joining  an  army  unit," 
Dr.  Fleming  said.  "It  reminded  me  of 
1944,  when  I  was  in  the  Canadian 
Army  Medical  Corps.  I  was  posted  to 
Windsor,  in  Nova  Scotia.  When  I 
arrived,  the  only  people  there  were 
the  commanding  officer  and  the 
adjutant.  Then,  one  or  two  at  a  time, 
other  officers  turned  up  from  across 
the  country  until  we  had  our  establish- 
ment. 

"When  I  arrived  at  the  Lagos 
Medical  School,  there  were  the  Dean, 
Dr.  H.  Orishejolomi  Thomas,  and  the 
Vice-Dean,  Dr.  F.  O.  Dosekun.  Then 
other  professors  arrived,  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  until  we  had  our 


establishment.  Yes,  it  was  much  like 
the  army." 

Until  they  have  a  building  of  their 
own,  the  medical  teaching  staff  uses 
three  wards  of  the  hospital  that  have 
been  converted  into  multi-purpose 
laboratories.  Everything  is  done  there 
except  anatomy,  which  is  studied  in 
a  separate  building.  There  will  be 
about  85  students  in  1964-65,  but 
when  the  present  hospital  is  enlarged, 
the  administration  hopes  to  have 
accommodation  for  upwards  of  150 
students. 

The  University  of  Lagos  and  its 
Medical  School  are  just  part  of  the 
expansion  program  being  carried  out 
by  the  federal  and  regional  govern- 
ments to  fit  Nigerians  for  life  in  the 
world  today.  Even  if  no  more  are 
built,  the  present  five  universities 
anticipate  10,000  students  by  1970. 
This,  of  course,  means  a  vast  enlarge- 
ment of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  system,  and,  although  a  great 
improvement  in  the  field  of  education, 
still  leaves  Nigeria  far  behind  a  long- 
settled  province  like  Ontario,  which, 
with  somewhat  more  than  6,000,000 
people,  expects  to  enroll  115,000 
students  in  its  16  universities  by  1971. 

Dr.  Fleming's  own  department  is 
a  miniature  Commonwealth,  with 
Canadians  predominant.  This  year  she 
will  have  on  her  staff  Dr.  Wells  Ren- 
wick,  a  University  of  Toronto  gradu- 
ate, who  arrived  this  past  summer; 
Dr.  Eric  Webb  of  Vancouver,  Dr. 
Richard  McCutcheon  of  Kingston, 
Ontario;  Dr.  O.  S.  Dawkins,  of 
Jamaica,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  and  Dr.  Dorothy 
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Ffoukes-Crabbe,  of  Ghana.  In  1963 
she  had  with  her  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Hooper,  a  graduate  physician  and 
pharmacist,  who  is  now  back  at  his 
home  in  Port  Credit,  Ontario,  to  study 
for  a  fellowship. 

"Many  university  people  in  Nigeria 
are  from  Britain,  but  men  and  women 
from  other  countries  are  welcome, 
especially  Canadians,"  Dr.  Fleming 
said.  "They  have  come  from  Canada, 
the  United  States,  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Northern  Ireland,  the  Irish 
Republic,  Portugal,  the  West  Indies, 
and  other  African  countries.  The  color 
of  their  skin  doesn't  matter.  Black  or 
white,  they  work  together  for  some- 
thing they  know  to  be  good.  There  is 
so  much  to  be  done  in  a  country  like 
Nigeria.  We  are  there  to  teach,  and 
Nigeria  desperately  needs  teachers. 
But  those  who  offer  to  help  must  be 
prepared  to  stay  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time— at  least  a  year.  A  few 
people  want  to  go  for  only  a  month 
or  two.  That's  just  not  good  enough." 

By  the  time  this  magazine  is  in  the 
hands  of  its  readers,  Dr.  Fleming  will 
have  embarked  upon  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent phase  of  her  work.  At  the 
request  of  the  mid-west  regional 
government,  she  is  visiting  medical 
officers  stationed  in  and  around  Benin, 
the  regional  capital,  once  a  centre  for 
the  slave  trade.  When  she  returns  to 
Lagos,  one  of  her  assistants  will  go 
to  Benin,  and  to  hospitals  in  two 
other  cities  in  the  region,  and  con- 
tinue the  work  she  began.  That  work 
is  the  teaching  of  modern  anaesthesia 
procedures  to  medical  officers,  who, 
although    qualified    physicians,    have 


forgotten  or  lack  the  knowledge  of 
anaesthesia  necessary  for  operations. 
A  great  deal  of  essential  surgery  is 
not  being  done  because  the  medical 
officer  lacks  skill  in  anaesthesia.  Dr. 
Fleming  hopes  to  overcome  the  de- 
ficiency through  her  short  course  plan. 

"In  1965,"  she  said,  "I  am  going  to 
give  our  students  two  months  of  train- 
ing in  anaesthesia.  I  think  this  is  vital 
in  Nigeria,  where  a  doctor  may  be 
far  from  a  hospital  or  not  have  access, 
even  in  a  hospital,  to  the  highly 
trained  help  and  equipment  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  Canada.  Yet 
even  in  Canada  our  medical  students 
are  not  trained  in  anaesthesia,  as  I 
would  like  to  have  them  trained.  One 
day  of  clinical  observation  a  week, 
and  one  week  of  actual  administration 
of  anaesthetic  are  not  really  adequate, 
in  my  opinion.  That's  why  I  am  giving 
the  Lagos  students  a  far  longer 
course." 

Because  of  its  tropical  climate, 
Nigerians  are  subject  to  all  the 
diseases  common  to  hot  countries. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  malaria,  espe- 
cially in  the  swampy  coastal  areas. 
The  people  suffer  from  blood  diseases 
that  are  almost  unknown  in  more 
temperate  climes.  There  are  parasitic 
and  fungus  diseases,  revolting  to 
North  Americans  and  Europeans. 
With  many  exceptions,  the  Nigerians 
are  not  a  robust  people,  because  for 
so  long  they  have  been  debilitated  by 
insidious  ailments  and  inadequate 
and  unbalanced  diets. 

Nigeria  is  a  hot  and  humid  land, 
Dr.  Fleming  says,  adding,  "much 
like  Toronto   in  July."  The  tempera- 
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ture  remains  fairly  well  in  the  high 
80's,  and  if  the  mercury  drops  into 
the  high  70's,  the  people  regard  the 
air  as  chilly. 

"You  get  used  to  it,"  Dr.  Fleming 
said,  "because  you  adapt  your  life  to 
the  conditions.  You  dress  sensibly,  and 
you  eat  and  drink  sensibly,  to  suit 
the  climate." 

It's  a  high  cost  country  for  North 
Americans  and  Europeans,  because 
almost  everything  they  expect  for  a 
normal  life  must  be  imported,  includ- 
ing most  meats  and  dairy  products. 
Of  the  40  million  people,  about 
100,000  are  from  North  America,  the 
British  Isles  and  Europe.  There  are 
probably  about  250  Canadians,  many 
of  them  missionaries.  Lagos,  the 
federal  capital,  a  city  of  half  a  mil- 
lion, is  a  mixture  of  lovely  boulevards 
and  squalid  alleys,  handsome  sky- 
scrapers and  filthy  slum  dwellings.  To 
the   northwest  is   Ibadan,   the  largest 


city  in  Nigeria,  with  a  population  of 
650,000,  the  capital  of  the  western 
region,  in  which  is  located  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ibadan,  with  a  500-bed 
teaching  hospital,  a  medical  school  of 
300  students. 

While  on  leave,  Dr.  Fleming  did 
some  work  in  her  field  in  Toronto,  to 
"keep  her  hand  in,"  and  flew  to  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  where  she  gave  a 
paper  on  anaesthesiology  in  Nigeria 
at  the  third  World  Congress  on  Anes- 
thesiology. Now  she  is  back  in  Lagos 
for  her  third  year,  continuing  for 
the  second  year  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Government  of  Canada 
under  the  External  Aid  Plan  for  the 
assistance  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

How  long  will  she  stay  in  Nigeria? 
"Another  year,  anyway,  I  would 
think,"  was  her  reply.  "How  long 
after  that  depends  upon  whether  or 
not  I  am  needed  back  in  Canada." 


Dr.  Fleming  with  Dr.  R.  A.  Gordon,  head  of  the  department  of 
anaesthesia  at  Varsity,  and  Dr.  K.  Odura,  of  Ghana,  at  the  World 
Conference  held  in  Sao  Paulo  last  summer. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM 

Town  and  gown  are  reconciled  in  the  variety  and  delight 
of  a  large  collection 

Dr.  W.  E.  Swinton,  Director 


A  University  Museum  is,  by  definition,  a  museum  in  a  university.  And 
there  are  hundreds  of  them.  Departments  of  all  kinds,  from  anthropology  to 
zoology,  have  them,  and  they  illustrate  three-dimensionally  many  of  the 
things  that  the  professors  discuss  and  that  subsequently  or  contemporaneously 
the  students  can  handle  and  examine  from  all  angles.  Recognition  of  many 
objects  depends  not  only  on  appearance  but  on  the  feel  of  surface  and  weight, 
on  smell,  and  even  on  the  sense  of  taste. 

The  departmental  museum  is  thus  a  close  parallel  to  the  departmental 
library  and  the  student  learns  quickly  that  however  valuable  the  texts  may 
be,  text-figures  often  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Only  the  constant  handling 


and  viewing  of  an  object  can  develop  that  sixth  sense  of  instant  recognition 
of  a  part  of  the  same  thing  when  found,  far  from  professors  and  text-books, 
in  the  field. 

It  is  obvious  that  needs  will  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
The  anatomist  must  learn  instinctively  to  note  features  and  their  relationships. 
The  palaeontologist  must  learn  to  recognize  his  specimens  so  thoroughly  that 
he  can  identify  even  a  fragment.  Similarly  the  archaeologist  and  the  collector 
of  objets  d'art  must  learn  the  techniques  of  instant  recognition. 

Of  course,  departmental  facilities  in  most  universities  are  limited  by  space 
and  by  the  time  that  students  can  spend  in  the  museums.  The  number  of 
students  and  the  amount  of  the  departmental  funds  are  also  facts  of  prime 
importance.  It  comes  about,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  research,  the 
development  of  new  knowledge,  as  opposed  to  study  and  familiarization,  that 
can  be  done  in  a  departmental  museum  is  limited.  In  but  few  universities  are 
departmental  museums  large  and  nationally  or  internationally  famous,  or  even 
!  open  to  the  public.  They  are  essentially  parts  of  the  teaching  mechanism, 
t  and  like  other  parts  they  are  not  achieved  without  travail.  Someone  has  to 
decide  to  have  the  museum,  to  collect,  select  and  to  assure  the  safety  of  its 
materials,  to  rearrange  them  and  renew  them  (where  this  is  possible)  after 
use.  Here  is,  in  fact,  an  excellent  training  ground  for  a  senior  student  or 
graduate  student. 

Departmental  university  museum  specimens  should  never  be  part  of  the 
series  used  in  examinations,  otherwise  strange  systems  of  recognition  will  be 
impressed  upon  them,  not  always  to  their  scientific  or  artistic  improvement. 

Although  the  possession  of  a  departmental  library  has  never  prevented  the 
growth  and  use  of  the  much  larger,  wider  and  educationally  deeper  University 
Library,  the  same  logic  is  seldom  applied  to  the  departmental  museum. 

The  University  Museum  ought  to  be  not  so  much  a  museum  in  a  university 
as  of  it.  It  should  reflect  a  wide  variety  of  arts  and  sciences,  their  co-mingling 
and  interdependence;  to  provide  at  once  an  institution  that  gives  background 
and  foreground,  and  a  wide  survey  of  man's  search  and  reasoning  on  a  scale 
that  no  single  departmental  museum  could  ever  do. 

Nowhere  could  be  seen  better  Francis  Bacon's  history  of  the  Advancement 
of  Learning— "men  have  entered  into  a  desire  for  learning  and  knowledge, 
sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite;  sometimes  to 
entertain  their  minds  with  variety  and  delight;  sometimes  for  ornament  and 
reputation—."  Nowhere  can  reputation  be  obtained  so  certainly  as  in  prepar- 
ing the  variety  and  delight  that  feed  the  natural  curiosity  of  students.  Yet  all 
large  and  general  museums  must  of  necessity  do  this  very  thing.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  recall  the  principles  for  museums  laid  down  by  Thomas  Henry 
Huxley  before  the  Commissioners  for  a  Natural  History  Museum,  in  Man- 
chester, in  1868.  They  are: 
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1)  The  public  exhibition  of  a  collection  of  specimens  large  enough  to 
illustrate  all  the  important  truths  of  Natural  History  but  not  so  extensive  as 
to  weary  and  confuse  ordinary  visitors. 

2)  The  accessibility  of  the  collection  to  the  public. 

3)  The  conservation  of  all  specimens,  not  necessary  to  1,  in  a  place  apart. 

4)  The  accessibility  of  all  objects  in  the  museum  to  the  curator  or  to 
scientific  students  without  interference  to  the  public  or  by  the  public. 

5)  Thorough  exclusion  of  dust  and  dirt  from  specimens. 

6)  The  provision  for  work-rooms  and,  if  need  be,  for  lecture  rooms. 
Obviously  these  principles  apply  to  museums  other  than  those  of  natural 

history  and  they  emphasize  the  ideas  of  scope,  display,  storage,  curatorship 
and  research  that  characterize  the  great  museums  of  the  world  despite  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  ideas  have  not  yet  been  adopted  in  many  museums.  Numbers 
1  and  4  are  not  practised  in  many  large  museums  where  too  much  is  often 
displayed  and  too  little  is  explained.  Many  curators  imagine  the  collections  to 
be  their  property  without  reference  to  the  needs  of  any  other  section  of  the 
community,  whether  public  or  scholar. 

The  successful  museum  derives  its  authority  from  the  range  of  its  collec- 
tions and  the  academic  competence  of  its  staff  to  interpret  them  and  to  advance 
knowledge  thereby.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  a  curator  to  bask  in  the  reflected  glory 
of  a  famous  collection  built  by  others  or  in  other  days.  Yet  the  successful 
museum  need  have  no  connection  with  a  university.  The  British  Museum, 
the  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  all  in  the  forefront  of  scholarship,  are  government  institutions 
without  connection  with,  or  support  by,  universities.  The  members  of  the 
staff  have  officially  no  teaching  duties,  though  occasionally,  and  by  special 
arrangement,  they  may  instruct  small  groups  of  students.  The  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  has  a  connection  with,  but  is  not  mainly  sup- 
ported by,  Columbia  University.  Most  of  the  world's  large  museums  and 
galleries  have  no  university  authority. 

The  university  museum  differs  from  the  publicly  supported  museum  in  the 
fact  that  a  part  of  its  audience  will  always  be  the  undergraduate  or  the 
graduate.  And  they  will  be  taught  upon  the  collections  by  dually  qualified 
professors— those  with  academic  and  museum  experience.  The  collections 
used  may  be  small  and  separate  and  the  teaching  may  be  done  in  a  museum 
class-room.  There  is,  however,  no  merit  in  a  museum  class-room  per  se.  The 
teaching,  to  be  useful,  must  be  related  to  the  width  of  a  large  collection.  The 
invigorating  presence  of  an  inquiring  mind  and  "the  inquisitive  appetite"  is 
keenly  felt  by  most  university  teachers.  Conversely  the  student  may  expect 
that  his  studies  will  be  illumined  by  access  to  the  very  objects  on  which 
advance  of  knowledge  has  been,  or  is  being,  made. 

Since  the  university  museum  acts  as  a  storehouse  of  research  materials,  a 
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mirror  of  university  departmental  discovery  and  for  the  promulgation  of 
results  recently  achieved,  the  student  should  be  exposed  to  an  unusually  rich 
educational  stream. 

The  classicist  or  the  student  of  the  arts  is  casually,  deliberately  or  sub- 
liminally  exposed  to  science  and  the  scientist  to  the  arts.  There  should  not 
j  be  two  cultures  in  the  university  museum.  The  environment  of  the  museum 
I  may  be  urban  but  it  should  also  be  urbane,  giving  pleasure  and  beauty  to 
many  who  have  come  for  more  strictly  professional  purposes.  (See  The  Com- 
plete Scientist,  Oxford  University  Press,  1961.) 

If  this  analysis  appears  simple  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  functions  of 
museums  are  seldom  probed  by  the  visitor  and,  in  too  many  minds,  the  uni- 
versity museum  is  regarded  as  something  remote,  divorced  from  public  needs 
and  usages.  The  latter  idea  is  no  more  true  than  that  the  dictionary  is  for 
scholars  and  of  little  value  to  the  ordinary  man.  All  of  us  are,  in  fact,  ordinary 
men  or  women  outside  our  specialities,  anxious  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
the  past  and  to  try  to  grasp  the  wonders  of  the  new  age. 

J.  Percy  Smith  has  high-lighted  the  misunderstanding  in  his  splendid 
chapter  in  A  Place  of  Liberty  (p.  43).  "The  intellectual  commitment  of  a 
university,  then,  is  its  responsibility  for  the  extension  of  knowledge  through 
discovery  and  re-assessment,  and  for  the  awakening  of  young  men  to  intellec- 
tual excitement  and  challenge.  That  it  is  a  noble  function  no  civilized  person 
would  deny.  Why  then  does  its  pursuit  lead  to  constant  tension  between  the 
university  and  the  society  in  which  it  exists,  some  of  whose  highest  purposes 
it  is  meant  to  serve?" 

The  university  museum  has  a  doubly  increased  challenge  in  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  shows  and  tries  to  interpret  the  eclectic  of  university  discovery 
and  re-assessment  for  young  men  and  older  generations  at  several  levels.  This 
aim  can  only  be  attained  if  high  levels  of  scholarship,  combined  with 
museum  experience,  are  always  at  the  call  of  the  university  departments  and 
if  there  is  satisfactory  liaison  between  the  museum  and  these  departments. 
Cross-appointment  of  staffs  on  each  side  will  help  greatly  in  this  co-mingling 
of  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  sum  of  this  research, 
teaching  and  academic  publication,  as  a  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
collections  for  the  general  public.  The  university  museum  thus  provides 
an  ideal  meeting  place  for  those  with  pride  of  university  connection  and 
for  those  who  must  view  the  academic  scene  from  a  much  less  involved 
point  of  view.  The  museum  can  do  much  to  educate  the  public  into  a  more 
favourable  view  and  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  university  and  thus 
to  create  a  lessening  of  the  tension  referred  to  and  the  creation  of  a  more 
favourable  climate  of  public  opinion.  This  is,  at  least,  what  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  attempts  to  do. 
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MOCTEZUMA'S  TREASURES 

Lahwork  uncovers  five  new  minerals  from  Mexico 
Dr.  J.  A.  Mandarino,  Associate  Curator  of  Mineralogy 


Une  day  in  September,  1960,  an  8  X  10  inch  package  arrived  on  my  desk 
from  Scott  J.  Williams,  a  mineral  dealer  near  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Inside  was 
a  note: 

"Here  are  some  specimens  from  a  mine  in  Moctezuma,  Mexico.  Will  you 
please  check  for  emmonsite  and  mackayite?  Some  of  the  other  minerals  may 
be  new." 

I  was  immediately  interested.  I  had  heard  of  Scott  Williams'  remarkable 
talent  for  spotting  rare  minerals:  on  four  separate  occasions,  he  had  turned 
up  specimens  which  later  were  found  to  contain  new  species. 

I  had  met  him  the  preceding  spring,  when  I  was  sent  to  Arizona  to  examine 
his  private  collection.  He  mentioned  then  how  hard  it  was  to  get  his  material 
identified  quickly.  One  of  his  new  minerals  took  four  years  to  completely 
study  and  publish,  he  told  me.  I  was  shocked  by  this  delay,  being  relatively 
new  to  academic  life  then,  and  suggested  that  the  ROM  might  do  his 
identifications  for  him.  He  agreed  to  try  us. 

The  first  material  to  arrive  that  summer,  in  shipments  #1  and  #2,  con- 
tained fairly  routine  minerals.  It  was  the  third  shipment,  the  8x10  package, 
that  included  the  first  hint  of  probable  new  species. 

When  I  opened  the  package,  I  found  eight  specimens,  varying  in  size 
from  1  X  2  to  2  X  3  inches.  After  looking  at  them  with  a  hand  lens,  I  put 
the  most  promising  ones  under  a  binocular  microscope.  As  I  slowly  turned 
them  over,  my  interest  quickened.  Embedded  in  the  rocks  were  a  number 
of  unrecognizable  minerals.  Some  very  small  yellow  crystals.  Some  perfecdy 
formed  brown  crystals.  A  few  purple  cleavage  masses.  A  great  many  green 
cleavage  masses.  For  easy  reference,  I  called  the  unknowns  Minerals  A,  B,  C, 
and  D. 

Mineral  A  was  in  such  small  quantity  that  I  set  it  aside  and  turned  to 
Mineral  B,  the  small  brown  crystals.  I  quickly  prepared  a  sample  for  x-ray 
analysis.  X-raying  an  unknown  mineral  is  a  sophisticated  way  of  finger- 
printing a  suspect.  A  small  amount  of  material  (one  milligram)  is  ground 
up,  mixed  with  nail  polish  to  bond  it,  pressed  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder,  and 
mounted  on  a  rod  in  the  x-ray  camera.  X-rays  from  the  machine  strike  the 
planes  of  atoms  in  the  specimen,  bounce  off,  and  hit  the  film.  When  the 
film  is  developed,  it  looks  no  more  like  the  external  mineral  than  a  skeleton 
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looks  like  a  body.  The  developed  "picture"  shows  a  series  of  black  curves 
against  a  grey  background.  The  positions  of  the  curves,  and  their  intensities, 
distinguish  one  mineral  from  another. 

I  checked  the  developed  pattern  for  Mineral  B  with  our  files.  None  of  our 
patterns  matched  it.  This  did  not  prove  it  was  new,  however.  Our  files,  like 
most  x-ray  files,  are  incomplete.  Somewhere,  there  might  be  a  match. 

Adopting  a  different  tack,  I  next  removed  a  small  sample  for  a  spectro- 
graphs analysis  at  the  Ontario  Department  of  Mines.  A  spectrographs 
analysis  might  or  might  not  help  us.  The  instrument  can  detect  many  of  the 
elements  which  in  nature  combine  to  form  minerals.  Mineral  B  might  not 
contain  these  particular  elements,  or  it  might  contain  only  common  elements 
like  silicon,  iron,  or  calcium,  which  occur  in  so  many  minerals  their  presence 
isn't  conclusive. 

When  I  opened  the  report  from  the  Department  of  Mines,  I  was  gratified 
to  read  that  Mineral  B  contained,  among  other  things,  tellurium.  There  were 
only  six  known  non-metallic  tellurium  minerals.  I  had  already  checked  their 
x-ray  data  against  Mineral  B's.  None  matched.  Therefore,  Mineral  B  had  to 
be  new. 

More  good  news  followed.  Minerals  C  and  D  also  contained  tellurium. 
They  also  showed  different  x-ray  patterns  from  the  known  tellurites,  and 
thus  also  had  to  be  new. 

Meanwhile,  a  second  package  had  arrived  from  Scott  Williams  with 
another  unrecognizable  mineral,  Mineral  E.  This  also  turned  out  to  be  new, 
for  the  same  reasons. 

Here  were  possibly  five  new  minerals,  all  from  one  mine  in  Moctezuma. 
To  find  so  many  new  minerals  from  the  same  spot  is  rare,  but  not  unique. 
Why  does  one  locality  produce  five,  when,  to  date,  the  investigation  of  the 
whole  earth  has  only  yielded  2,000?  Actually,  no  one  knows  for  sure.  In  this 
case,  we  can  guess  very  little  because  we  haven't  had  access  to  the  mine  to 
study  the  occurrence  first-hand.  It  must  have  been  the  chance  mingling  of 
a  rare  element,  tellurium,  with  common  elements  like  zinc,  manganese,  and 
iron.  Unusual  temperature  variations  or  pressures  probably  caused  the  solu- 
tions carrying  these  elements  to  crystallize.  But  the  creation  of  minerals  in 
nature,  like  the  creation  of  life  itself,  still  baffles  the  scientist.  A  great  deal 
has  been  written  about  it,  but  very  little  has  been  proved. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  fired  with  enthusiasm  by  our  finds.  However,  the 
real  work  had  only  begun.  It's  not  enough  merely  to  identify  a  new  mineral. 
Before  a  new  mineral  can  be  useful  to  anyone,  it  must  be  thoroughly  studied, 
and  the  results  published. 

Nor  can  a  new  mineral  description  be  as  brief  as  a  birth  announcement. 
Fellow  scientists  are  not  beguiled  by  simple  statistics  like  the  newcomer's 
name  and  weight.  There  are  more  than  12,000  mineral  names  in  the  literature. 
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The  number  of  valid  mineral  names  is  about  2,000.  That  leaves  10,000 
mistakes.  Fifty  years  ago,  these  mistakes  were  often  caused  by  lack  of  com- 
munications and  modern  technological  equipment,  but  even  in  the  past  ten 
years,  fewer  than  half  of  all  proposed  new  mineral  names  were  considered 
acceptable. 

In  1960  an  International  Commission  on  New  Mineral  Names  was  set  up 
to  see  that  any  name  that  got  into  the  literature  was  a  valid  one.  Require- 
ments for  a  new  description  were  made  both  rigorous  and  thorough. 

I  surveyed  the  four  new  minerals.  Mineral  D,  the  green  cleavage  masses, 
was  the  most  abundant,  so  we  began  on  that.  Prof.  R.  S.  Mitchell,  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  did  the  single  crystal  x-ray  work  for  us,  as  we  had  no 
camera  ourselves,  and  in  due  time  the  study  was  completed.  We  named 
Mineral  D  "denningite",  for  Prof.  R.  M.  Denning  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

But  the  course  of  research,  like  true  love,  never  runs  smooth.  All  the  other 
minerals  posed  the  same  problem:  a  dearth  of  material.  I  spent  months 
with  Mineral  C,  getting  500  milligrams  for  a  chemical  analysis.  Five  hundred 
milligrams  occupies  about  the  same  space  as  two  aspirins  and  sounds  ridicu- 
lously small,  until  you  start  trying  to  accumulate  it,  grain  by  grain.  It  was 
firmly  embedded  in  the  matrix,  not  all  in  one  convenient  location,  but 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  specimen.  And  it  was  brittle.  I 
would  often  work  five  minutes  trying  delicately  to  tweeze  a  fragment  of  the 
material  free;  only,  at  the  very  last  moment,  to  press  down  too  hard  and  have 
it  crumble  under  my  hand. 

After  much  tedious  work,  I  finally  accumulated  a  pure  concentrate  of 
500  milligrams,  had  it  analyzed,  and  eventually  finished  the  study.  Mineral 
C  was  named  "spiroffite",  for  Prof.  K.  SpirorT,  of  Michigan  Tech. 

But  the  other  two  minerals  were  impossible  to  study:  there  simply  was 
not  enough  material  for  an  analysis.  Work  came  to  a  standstill  for  months. 

And  then  one  day  a  happy  coincidence  occurred.  Mr.  D.  C.  Harris,  a 
graduate  student  under  Prof.  E.  W.  Nuffield  of  the  department  of  geological 
sciences  (Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science),  having  finished  his  course  work, 
joined  our  department  at  the  Museum.  In  talking  to  us  about  his  thesis, 
he  said  he  had  devised  a  new  method  for  analyzing  minerals  by  x-ray 
spectrography.  And  he  needed  only  one  to  two  milligrams  of  material  for 
samples! 

We  were  in  business  again.  Although  the  museum  has  no  x-ray  spectro- 
graph, the  department  of  geological  sciences  kindly  allowed  us  to  use  theirs. 
We  are  now  working  out  what  we  hope  is  the  last  of  the  problems  with 
Minerals  B  and  E. 

Of  the  five  unknown  minerals,  then,  two  are  completed  and  two  are  in 
progress. 
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That  leaves  Mineral  A.  Its  x-ray  pattern  matches  that  of  lead-oxy-fluoride, 
a  synthetic  compound.  However,  an  electron  probe  analysis  for  lead  revealed 
no  lead.  The  only  element  reported  was  tellurium.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  more  than  five  milligrams  of  Mineral  A,  at  most.  The  fragments  are  so 
nearly  invisible,  I  can't  be  sure  that  a  milligram  removed  for  x-ray  fluorescence 
work  might  not  contain  a  fine-grained  mixture  rather  than  the  pure  mineral. 
They're  too  precious  to  risk  losing. 

Someday,  its  secrets  may  be  revealed.  We  may  be  able  to  collect  additional 
material  from  the  mine  where  it  was  found.  Or  we  may  be  able  to  synthesize 
the  mineral. 

In  the  meantime,  Mineral  A  sits  upon  the  shelf  in  my  office,  silent  and 
inscrutable  .  .  * 
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SOUTHERN  VISITORS  IN  THE  SEA 

An  inland,  museum  embraces  the  Atlantic 
Dr.  W.  B.  Scott,  Curator  of  Ichthyology 

L  A 

JL  he  first  comprehensive  guide  to  the  fishes  of  our  Atlantic  coast1  has  just 
gone  to  press  after  many  years  of  research— and  the  only  thing  of  which 
we  are  certain  is  that  by  the  time  it  appears  for  sale,  it  will  be  out  of  date. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  we  have  learned  in  writing  it  is  how 
little  we  really  know  about  a  natural  resource  which  has  been  one  of 
Canada's  mainstays  for  four  centuries. 

About  300  species  of  marine  fishes  are  to  be  found  during  the  year  off 
our  eastern  coastline.  The  exact  number  is  not  known.  Every  day  seems  to 
yield  new  distribution  records:  a  species  new  to  a  particular  area  has  been 
spotted  by  a  research  worker  or  caught  in  a  trawler's  net.  Above  all,  we  have 
found  that  most  of  our  quarry  are  not  Canadian  fishes  at  all,  but  more 
properly  should  be  regarded  as  international,  our  newly-established  12-mile 
limit  notwithstanding.  About  40  per  cent  of  them  are  in  fact  representative 
of  southern  waters.  That  is,  they  move  northward  in  summer  in  waters  under 
the  Gulf  Stream  influence  into  the  Canadian  area.  Not  all  species  move 
northward  every  year,  but  our  limited  observations  do  not  allow  complete 
recording. 

Wishes  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Canada.  By  A.  H.  Leim  and  W.  B.  Scott  (to  be 
published  by  the  Fisheries  Research  Board  of  Canada). 
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The  life  of  the  north  Atlantic  is  the  subject  of  co-operative  studies  by 
agencies  in  all  the  countries  along  its  shores.  The  rom's  interest  in  this 
general  field  has  involved  field  trips  from  Newfoundland  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  has  been  aided  by  other  scientists  in  Britain,  Denmark  and  the  U.S. 

Why  is  an  Ontario  museum,  nearly  1,000  miles  from  salt  water,  active 
in  this  work?  The  most  important  reason  is  our  research  collection,  which 
has  the  largest  selection  of  Atlantic  species  available  in  Canada.  Collections 
of  individuals  of  both  sexes,  each  represented  in  varying  stages  of  maturity, 
are  essential  whenever  the  fauna  of  an  area  is  being  studied.  Without  a  large 
number  of  specimens  positive  identification  is  often  impossible  because  of 
variations  in  form,  pigmentation  and  internal  structure  imposed  on  the 
animal  by  both  its  environment  and  genetic  background.  In  our  gallery  of 
Canadian  fishes  we  have  223  specimens  mounted;  but  for  every  fish  in  the 
gallery,  we  have  1,000  or  more  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  filed  on  shelves 
for  reference.  This  is  an  immensely  valuable  research  tool,  constantly  used 
by  colleagues  across  Canada  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Another  reason  for  our  interest  in  Atlantic  fishes  is  that  Toronto  is  much 
closer  to  this  subject  than  most  of  its  inhabitants  realize.  Many  fishes  which 
occur  in  Lake  Ontario  (on  the  city's  doorstep,  so  to  speak)  have  come  from 
the  Atlantic.  The  sea  lamprey,  smelt,  white  perch,  and  eel  are  all  fishes  of 
Atlantic  origin.  You  can  catch  eels  off  Toronto  waterfront  piers,  and  because 
they  are  a  food  fish  prized  by  many  European  immigrants  they  are  the  object 
of  a  small  but  growing  industry  in  Lake  Ontario.  Yet  every  eel  caught  had 
its  birthplace  in  the  romantically  named  Sargasso  Sea,  which  lies  east 
of  the  Bahama  Islands.  And  every  one  that  escapes  the  fisherman,  and 
reaches  maturity,  will  migrate  back  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the 
ocean  to  take  part  in  the  procreation  of  its  kind  in  that  area.  The  movements 
and  spawning  of  larval  and  adult  eels  are  phenomena  broadly  understood, 
but  after  40  years  of  study  their  details  are  not  known. 

The  museum's  interest  in  Atlantic  fishes  commenced  as  early  as  1923  but 
has  become  more  serious  within  the  last  ten  years.  It  received  considerable 
impetus  first  in  1955  with  the  building  of  the  gallery  of  Canadian  fishes, 
which  was  a  joint  project  between  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  the 
Department  of  Fisheries  of  Canada,  and  more  recently  by  a  cooperative 
project  with  the  Fisheries  Research  Board  of  Canada  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Fishes  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Canada.  This  work  made  very  obvious 
many  deficiencies  in  the  reference  collection  of  the  Museum  and  indeed  in 
Canadian  collections  generally. 

Work  continues  with  the  Fisheries  Research  Board  on  a  number  of 
problems  involving  the  identification  of  Atlantic  fishes.  In  addition,  other 
members  of  the  museum's  ichthyology  department  are  carrying  on  their 
own  studies.   Dr.  Dymond,  Honorary  Curator  and  Emeritus  Professor  of 
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Zoology  has  recently  published  his  extensive  account  of  the  Atlantic  salmon. 
Mrs.  Radforth,  Research  Associate,  is  working  on  problems  relating  to  the 
various  species  of  lanternfishes  (family  Myctophidae)  and  their  distribution 
in  the  Atlantic  region.  These  are  small,  deep  sea  fishes  that  possess 
luminescent  organs  on  the  body  and  occur  in  enormous  numbers  throughout 
the  world.  She  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  British  Museum  (Natural 
History)  in  London,  where  she  was  privileged  to  work  with  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  collections  of  lanternfishes.  And,  in  cooperation  with 
the  department  of  zoology,  a  graduate  student  from  Pakistan  is  working  on  a 
problem  involving  the  cranial  and  visceral  osteology  of  the  cods  (family 
Gadidae).  Canadians  need  no  introduction  to  the  cod.  Not  that  we  are 
ignoring  our  domestic  waterlife.  Dr.  E.  J.  Crossman,  the  Associate  Curator, 
for  example,  is  pursuing  a  long-term  and  complex  study  of  a  group  of 
Ontario  game  fishes,  the  muskellunge  and  pikes,  in  all  their  hybrid  variety. 

Of  all  the  new  material  coming  to  light,  one  of  the  most  fascinating  is  the 
extent  to  which  southern  fishes  form  a  significant  part  of  the  fauna  of 
Canadian  waters.  This  has  only  really  begun  to  be  appreciated  although  it 
has  long  been  known  that  there  was  an  increase  in  summer  visitors  in  certain 
years.  The  launching  in  1958  of  a  new  Canadian  research  vessel,  the  A.  T. 
Cameron,  has  greatly  increased  the  opportunities  to  record  changes  in  the  fish 
populations. 

While  smaller  varieties,  such  as  the  triggerfishes  and  filefishes,  are  more 
likely  to  escape  notice,  we  are  rapidly  expanding  our  knowledge  of  the 
northward  migrations  of  such  large  fishes  as  sharks,  tunas,  marlins,  and 
swordfish.  The  travels  of  the  tuna  are  among  the  most  dramatic  of  any 
creature.  The  bluefin  tuna  (locally  called  "horse  mackerel")  that  visit  the 
shore  waters  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  in  summer  and  fall,  to  be 
caught  with  increasing  frequency  by  Canadian  commercial  and  sport  fisher- 
men,2 leave  the  West  Indies  in  the  spring.  Some  idea  of  the  full  exent 
of  their  travels  has  resulted  from  the  tagging  of  adult  tuna  by  sportsmen 
under  the  guidance  of  biologists  from  Wood's  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution. 
Although  relatively  few  fish  have  been  tagged  there  have  been  five  trans- 
atlantic crossings  recorded  since  1961,  and  in  1962  two  large  tuna  tagged 
off  the  Bahamas  were  taken  by  purse  seiners  off  Bergen,  Norway  just 

2A  sad  story  in  The  Varsity  on  Sept.  23,  relating  the  results  of  the  Ninth  Annual 
Intercollegiate  Fishing  Match  at  Wedgeport,  Nova  Scotia,  at  which  the  University  of 
Toronto  aid  not  catch  a  tuna  and  stood  last  among  ten  teams,  came  as  a  surprise 
to  the  ichthyologists  in  the  ROM.  The  museum's  staff  were  more  successful  in  their 
fishing  efforts,  for  at  about  the  same  time  the  U.  of  T.  team  was  returning  empty 
handed,  the  museum's  catch  of  Atlantic  fishes,  which  included  tunas  as  well  as  sword- 
fish,  white  marlin  and  dolphin,  was  being  received  from  the  express  company  at  the 
back  door. 
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50  days  later.  This  recapture  occurred  5,000  miles  from  the  tagging  site, 
and  assuming  a  straight-line  trip  which  is  thought  unlikely,  required  a 
minimum  cruising  speed  of  100  miles  a  day. 

Of  the  18  species  of  sharks  known  to  occur  in  the  Canadian  Atlantic 
area,  more  than  half  are  southern  forms  that  are  apparently  at  their  northern 
limit  of  range  in  the  Western  North  Atlantic  or  are  wide-ranging  oceanic 
forms  that  move  into  our  area  during  summer  months.  Examples  of  such 
migrants  are  the  white,  blue,  thresher,  basking,  dusky,  whitetip  and  mako 
sharks.  Until  the  capture  of  a  specimen  in  1962  the  mako  shark  was  not 
thought  to  occur  in  the  shelf  waters  of  the  western  Atlantic,  north  of  Cape 
Cod.  At  least  two  more  records  were  obtained  in  August  of  this  year  sug- 
gesting that  its  occurrence  is  not  so  rare  as  supposed. 

One  of  the  more  dramatic  Canadian  commercial  species  that  follows 
this  north-south  migration  pattern  is  the  swordfish.  Canadian  commercial 
fishermen  catch  this  fish  on  the  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  fishing 
banks  in  summer  and  fall  and  then  follow  the  fish  southward  during  the 
winter  months.  Some  Canadian  fishermen  travel  as  far  south  as  Cape 
Hatteras. 

Many  smaller  fishes,  particularly  deep  sea  forms,  also  suggest  relationships 
with  more  southern  latitudes.  Because  of  the  greater  uniformity  of  environ- 
mental conditions  in  the  deep  seas  compared  with  surface  waters,  some  deep 
sea  species  are  believed  to  be  very  wide-ranging.  However,  although  data 
are  fast  accumulating,  these  creatures  are  still  poorly  known,  largely  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  capturing  animals  at  great  depths.  But  this  past  summer, 
for  example,  a  fish  less  than  three  inches  long  was  caught  off  Sable  Island 
by  biologists  of  the  Fisheries  Research  Board.  It  was  a  member  of  that 
interesting  group  of  deep  sea  forms  equipped  with  photophores  or  light 
organs.  Although  there  are  many  different  species  occurring  in  the  western 
Atlantic  this  particular  form  has  not  been  recorded  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico— a  striking  indication  of  the  limited  state  of  our  knowledge. 

As  part  of  the  museum's  attempt  to  understand  better  the  North  Atlantic 
fish  fauna,  efforts  have  been  extended  to  the  south,  and  there  is  now  a 
significant  and  growing  collection  of  West  Indian  fishes  in  the  museum's 
study  collection.  Some  of  the  fishes  that  have  been  recorded  off  the  Canadian 
coast  came  from  even  farther  away.  Just  two  years  ago  a  fishery  scientist  in 
Newfoundland  found  an  oceanic  puffer  that  must  have  travelled  from  the 
east  coast  of  Africa.  Only  one  previous  occurrence  in  western  Atlantic  waters 
had  been  reported,  and  that  from  Bermuda. 

Events  such  as  these  emphasize  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  of 
Atlantic  fishes,  the  kinds  that  exist,  their  movements  and  migrations— 
and  provide  thrilling  encouragement  to  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  their 
study. 
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CASE  FOR  THE  STARS 

The  rom  seeks  a  hig  new  educational  tool 
Dr.  V.  B.  Meen,  Chief  Mineralogist 


.A.stronomy  has  always  had  a  place  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  Some 
of  the  first  objects  on  display,  when  our  doors  opened  in  1914,  were  mete- 
orites—those mysterious  visitors  from  space  which  are  the  only  concrete 
evidence  we  have  of  conditions  beyond  the  earth.  We  had  eight  of  them  then. 
Today  the  collection  has  grown  many  times,  and  while  ours  cannot  be  classed 
among  the  great  meteorite  collections  of  the  world,  it  is  important  because 
so  many  varieties  are  represented.  They  tell  us,  we  think,  of  a  planet  which 
once  orbited  between  Mars  and  Jupiter;  they  also  afford  clues  to  the  structure 
of  our  own  earth's  interior  where  no  drills  have  reached.  They  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  never-ending  attempt  to  unravel  our  past, 
explain  our  present  and  forecast  our  future. 

While  most  meteorites  are  small,  some  in  the  past  have  been  quite  large 
and  their  arrivals  on  earth  have  been  accompanied  by  gigantic  explosions 
which  created  large  craters.  In  1950  and  1951  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
and  the  National  Geographic  Society  together  studied  the  site  of  Chubb 
Crater  in  Ungava,  Quebec,  and  since  that  time  we  have  cooperated  again 
at  Merewether  Crater  in  northern  Labrador.  The  study  of  these  and  other 
circular  structures  in  Canada  has  assumed  new  importance  as  man  approaches 
the  first  flight  to  the  moon;  we  hope  they  will  tell  us  more  about  similar 
craters  which  pock  our  nearest  neighbour  in  space. 

Then,  the  department  of  geology  deals  with  the  origins  of  the  earth  and 
the  processes  which  have  been  active  in  its  crustal  regions  during  the  past 
4,500,000,000  years.  Such  interest  means  of  course  that  our  geologists  are 
interested  also  in  the  origin  of  other  members  of  the  solar  system,  and  the 
processes  which  may  be  taking  place  in  and  on  at  least  some  of  the  nearer 
members.  Various  theories  of  creation,  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most 
recent,  are  explained  in  a  striking  series  of  displays. 

These  examples  demonstrate  that  throughout  our  history  we  have  been 
interested  in  astronomy.  They  also  show  how  relatively  little  we  have  been 
able  to  do.  Now,  in  a  period  when  man  is  becoming  more  aware  of  his 
partnership  in  a  system  much  greater  than  our  earth  and  moon,  it  becomes 
evident  that  we  must  expand  our  work  in  this  field.  Through  the  medium 
of  display  which  is  the  forte  of  the  museum,  we  must  offer  to  our  half 
million  visitors  each  year  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  at  least 
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the  rudimentary  aspects  of  the  universe,  its  principal  members,  their  motions 
and  inter-relations.  In  this  work  I  feel  certain  that  we  can  call  on  the 
expertise  of  two  other  parts  of  the  University  of  Toronto— the  department 
of  astronomy  and  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory— and  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  Canada,  Toronto  Centre. 

Of  all  possible  exhibits  in  astronomy,  the  most  effective  to  the  layman 
undoubtedly  is  the  planetarium.  Some  of  you  have  visited  planetaria  while 
others  may  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  what  they  can  do.  I  have  lost  track  of 
the  number  of  planetarium  programmes  I  have  seen,  but  one  thing  I  have 
not  lost.  As  the  lighting  gradually  lowers  through  the  supposed  sunset 
depicted  on  the  auditorium  dome,  and  I  wait  for  the  show  to  begin,  there 
comes  a  moment  when  the  light  is  gone  and  the  stars  appear.  And  every 
time  this  happens,  I  experience  the  same  emotion  that  I  have  felt  countless 
times  when  I  have  stepped  out  of  my  tent  or  cabin  in  the  wilderness  and 
found  the  stars  in  their  infinity  blazing  down  at  me.  There  are  no  clouds, 
smog  or  city  lights.  I  am  still  in  my  comfortable  chair  in  an  air-conditioned 
room,  but  the  finiteness  has  been  replaced  by  infinity. 

When  planetaria  in  their  modern  form  were  first  installed  in  the  1930s, 
it  was  characteristic  that  the  lecturer  would  put  the  instrument  through  its 
paces.  During  an  hour  he  would  demonstrate  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
heavens;  the  geocentric  motions  of  the  sun,  moon  and  inner  planets;  the 
26,000-year  precessional  motion  of  the  firmament;  views  of  the  heavens  from 
various  latitudes  such  as  the  polar  regions  and  the  equator.  He  would  take 
the  audience  back  in  time  to  view  the  sky  on  the  night  of  some  great 
historical  event,  or  speed  the  motion  of  the  stars  to  preview  a  night  far  in 
the  future. 

In  North  America,  this  has  changed.  The  lecturer  no  longer  salaams 
before  the  magnificent  instrument.  Rather,  he  ignores  it  and  uses  it  as  a 
tool— a  very  intricate  and  expensive  tool  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  tool— just  as  we 
use  telescopes  and  microscopes.  No  longer  does  the  lecturer  try  to  demonstrate 
all  astronomy  in  one  lesson  which  will  last  the  viewer  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Now  a  lecture  is  centred  on  one  phase  of  a  subject  in  detail,  and  a  month 
or  two  later  the  audience  is  welcome  to  return  for  another  lesson. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  New  York's  Hayden  Planetarium,  I  was  treated  to 
a  beautifully  organized  lecture  on  the  moon.  Various  theories  of  its  origin 
were  followed  by  demonstrations  of  its  position  and  movements  relative  to 
the  earth  and  sun,  a  discussion  of  possible  origins  of  the  seas  and  craters 
on  its  surface,  and  some  theorizing  about  conditions  which  will  greet  explorers 
when  they  step  from  their  space  vehicle  onto  its  surface.  All  this  was  done 
under  a  starry  sky  by  means  of  the  planetarium  instrument  and  auxiliary 
projectors,  including  a  motion  picture  projected  near  the  zenith  amid  the 
stars.  It  happened  that  that  lecture  was  attended  by  about  800  grade  seven 
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schoolchildren  and  their  teachers.  What  a  magnificent  lesson  they  got 
that  day! 

On  another  occasion  I  sat  in  on  a  very  special  programme  in  the  same 
planetarium.  The  audience  of  possibly  100  was  composed  of  New  York 
University  students  who  were  studying  surveying.  That  night  they  got  a 
demonstration  on  the  use  of  the  stars  in  determining  exact  locations  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Planetaria  have  been  used  in  research  projects  dealing  with  animal 
behaviour,  particularly  in  experiments  on  the  migration  of  birds,  since  by 
twisting  a  few  knobs  the  sky  for  any  point  on  earth  and  for  any  night  of 
the  year  may  be  produced  with  fidelity.  Some  have  been  used  in  the  training 
of  pilots,  navigators  and,  more  recently,  astronauts. 

Major  planetaria  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Several 
were  destroyed  in  Europe  and  Japan  in  World  War  II  but  many  of  these 
now  are  being  replaced.  There  are  planetaria  in  Peking  and  Calcutta  and 
one  is  nearly  completed  in  Bangkok.  In  South  America  there  is  one  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  and  one  building  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Toronto  is  the  largest  city  in  North  America  without  a  planetarium,  and 
major  ones  are  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  cities  of  much  smaller  size.  No 
major  planetarium  exists  in  Canada,  although  one  is  planned  for  Mont- 
real and  another  for  Calgary.  Toronto's  is  long  overdue. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  planetarium  is  most  successful  when 
located  close  to  a  centre  which  also  attracts  large  numbers  of  visitors.  As 
examples,  there  are  the  Hayden  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York,  the  Fels  of  the  Franklin  Institute  Museum  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Buhl  in  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh.  All  offer  several 
lectures  a  day.  In  contrast  to  this  is  the  Adler  Planetarium  in  Chicago,  rather 
isolated  down  by  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  has  a  very  sparse 
weekly  schedule. 

Toronto  needs  and  can  support  a  planetarium  and  its  place  is  with  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum.  There,  it  can  serve  as  the  centre  around  which  a 
museum  of  astronomy  and  physics  can  develop.  It  can  teach  astronomy  to 
our  schoolchildren,  to  our  university  students  and  to  our  population  in 
general.  Its  professional  staff  will  be  academically  qualified  to  hold  teaching 
appointments  in  the  University  of  Toronto  department  of  astronomy  and 
the  David  Dunlap  Observatory— both  of  which  have  offered  full  support 
towards  this  goal. 

The  cost  of  a  planetarium  is  high  and  I  am  not  certain  yet  how  we  will 
obtain  the  necessary  funds.  Funds  for  planetaria,  in  other  parts  of  North 
America,  have  been  obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Several  have  been  provided 
through  gifts  by  individuals  or  foundations,  and  each  bears  the  name  of  the 
generous  donor.  One  has  been  provided  by  a  Board  of  Education.  At  least 
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one  has  been  built  by  a  university.  One  is  being  built  by  civic  funds,  and 
still  another  is  being  built  with  funds  raised  through  public  subscription. 
The  one  planned  for  Montreal  is  financed  for  the  advertising  it  may  provide 
and  Calgary's  is  to  be  a  Centennial  project.  Surely  we  will  find  support 
for  a  major  planetarium  in  Toronto. 


(This  article  was  taken  from  an  address  by  Dr.  Meen  to  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  Canada,  Toronto  Centre.  Shortly  afterwards,  Dr.  Meen  received  the  first 
pledge  of  assistance:  a  $10,000  bequest  which  is  conditional  on  the  rom  and  rasc 
establishing  a  major  planetarium  before  1970.) 
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o  words  or  pictures  can  fully  de- 
scribe all  that  goes  on  at  this  famous 
boarding  school  in  the  country.  Because 
it  goes  on  within  a  boy. 

Your  son,  perhaps.  You  may  not 
notice  the  change  at  first.  But  under- 
neath you  will  find  that  his  associations 
here— among  his  T.C.S.  companions 
and  especially  with  the  masters— are 
introducing  him  in  a  practical  way  to 
the  values  of  goodness,  truth,  honour, 
loyalty,  self-control  and  hard  work. 

On  the  playing  field  and  in  the  class- 
room, T.C.S.  stresses  character  develop- 
ment within  a  disciplined  community. 
A  boy  learns  to  think  .  .  .  and  to  act 
accordingly. 

This  is  indeed  a  school  for  "the  whole 
boy".  And  the  time  to  take  up  resi- 
dence is  in  the  formative  years — Boulden 
House  for  younger  boys  starts  with 
Grade  6. 

If  you  are  interested,  or  would  like  to 
have  an  informative  brochure  on 
T.C.S.,  write  to  the  Headmaster, 
Angus  C.  Scott,  M.A. 


Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope,  Ontario  •  A  distinctively  Canadian  school  sincel865. 
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AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  MUSIC 
IN  THE  ELECTRONIC  AGE 

Continued  from  page  27 
sating  for  this  fact  by  the  most 
extravagant  signals  and  gestures,  the 
most  passionate  Teachings  out  to  this 
instrument  which,  due  to  union  legis- 
lation, he  can  in  fact  never  quite 
touch.  This  perhaps  explains  why 
conductors  are  almost  chronically  ill- 
tempered.  At  this  level  the  performer 
has  tended  in  recent  generations  to 
have  less  and  less  sense  of  reality  about 
the  problems  and  predilections  of  the 
composers  who  are  presumably  his 
colleagues. 

The  composers  therefore  are  placed 
in  a  very  strange  position.  They  have 
relatively  little  rapport  with  the  milieu 
of  the  performer— the  emphasis  upon 
specialization  has  left  us  few  of  those 
multifaceted  individuals  who  in  the 
past  were  very  often  both  performers 
and  composers  of  great  distinction— 
and  because  of  a  rather  curious  direc- 
tion that  our  concert  life  has  taken  in 
recent  years,  the  composers  have 
even  less  contact  with  the  area  in 
which  the  concert  manager  tradition- 
ally operates.  Consequently  the  most 
significant  fact  about  the  present 
composing  situation  is  the  fact  of  its 
great  privacy,  of  its  fraternal,  almost 
cultist  observances  of  coded  legisla- 
tion which  is,  at  its  widest  circulation, 
passed  on  in  journals  and  quarterlies 
that  reach  at  most  a  few  thousand  of 
the  initiated.  Many  of  the  articles 
therein  are  devoted  to  nothing  else 
than  this  very  problem  and  to  the 
question  of  whether  renewed  dialogue 
between    the    various    groups    in   the 


musical  hierarchy  is  possible,  but  the 
very  fact  that  the  question  is  posed  at 
all  clearly  indicates  the  plight  of  the 
present  composing  situation. 

One  need  only  think  back  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  and  re- 
call that  the  primary  musical  activity 
at  that  time  centered  upon  music 
which  was  in  fact  being  written  at 
that  time  and  that  in  this  activity 
the  managers,  the  performers,  the 
composers  had  in  some  sense  a  com- 
mon bond  —  although  even  then 
exercising  a  quite  separate  function 
in  regard  to  it.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  historical  sense  was 
then  only  casually  developed  in  rela- 
tion to  music  and  that  if  a  concert 
program  of  the  period  of  Brahms  or 
of  Wagner,  let  us  say,  included  any 
representation  of  music  as  far  back  as 
the  middle  of  the  preceding  century- 
back  to  the  time  of  Bach  or  Handel- 
it  was  positively  antediluvian. 

This  has  changed  enormously  in 
our  time.  Although  the  composer  has 
long  since  abdicated  the  role  of  chief 
attention-getter  which  he  held  as 
recently  as  the  turn  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  an  extraordinary  compensa- 
tion our  musical  horizon  has  penetrated 
as  never  before  into  the  renaissance, 
into  the  mediaeval  world,  and  our 
concert  programs,  even  those  offered 
by  relatively  conservative  institutions, 
have  begun  to  take  a  noticeably 
archival  approach.  So  the  concert  ex- 
perience is  rapidly  becoming  the 
museum  of  our  musical  life  rather  than 
the  stage  upon  which  its  new  experi- 
ments and  ideas  are  to  be  found  in 
their  most  accessible  form.  It  is  abdi- 
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THIS  IS 

AM  ORTHO 

REPRESENTATIVE 

. .  .  and  he  is  backed  by  the  results  of  re- 
search being  done  at  the  Ortho  Research 
Foundation.  This,  plus  the  other  facil- 
ities of  his  company,  make  the  Ortho 
representative  a  respected  man  in  his 
field  and  assures  him  of  a  receptive  in- 
terview with  the  professional  people  on 
whom  he  calls.  Being  a  professional 
sales  representative  of  this  progressive 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  ethical  phar- 
maceuticals, with  strong  international 
affiliations,  may  appeal  to  you.  The 
position  offers  an  excellent  career  oppor- 
tunity with  prospects  of  senior  level 
responsibility.  A  comprehensive  train- 
ing program  will  be  given  to  University 
graduates  (no  faculty  preference)  in  the 
age  bracket  24  to  30  years.  First  year's 
salary  begins  at  $6,000.00,  plus  bonus, 
car,  expenses  and  benefits. 

Apply  by  letter  to 

ORTHO  PHARMACEUTICAL  (CANADA)  LTD.  j 

19  Green  Belt  Drive,  Don  Mills,  Ontario. 
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eating  to  electronic  media— to  radio,  to 
television,  to  records— the  reproduction 
and  presentation  of  most  of  the  signifi- 
cant things  that  are  being  done  in  the 
world  of  music  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
concert  experience  with  which  all  of 
us  have  grown  up  will  not  likely 
outlive  the  20th  century.  Perhaps 
for  certain  forms  of  opera  it  will  (I 
don't  want  to  be  hoist  on  my  own 
prophecies)  but  in  general  one  cannot 
fail  to  observe  that  the  present  activity 
of  the  concert  tradition  is  being  culti- 
vated so  exclusively  for  its  museum 
potential  that  however  worthy  that 
may  be,  one  can  no  longer  consider 
it  too  seriously  in  relation  to  the  signi- 
ficant trends  of  art  in  our  time. 

Well,  what  are  these  trends  then? 
What  makes  me  so  sure  that  they  are 
going  to  lead  us  away  from  the  associa- 
tion of  music  with  public  spectacle?  In 
my  mind  the  relationship  between 
music  and  the  various  media  of  elec- 
tronic communication  is  the  key  to  the 
future  not  only  of  the  way  in  which 
music  will  appear  or  be  encountered 
but  also  the  key  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  be  performed  and  com- 
posed. In  fact  I  believe  that  the  asso- 
ciation between  electronic  technology 
and  the  art  of  music  is  going  to  be 
of  such  profound  effect  that  it  will 
on  its  own  terms  provide  the  one  way 
in  which  the  great  schism  brought 
about  by  the  expanding  specialization 
within  the  musical  hierarchy  can  be 
healed,  and  that  it  will  provide  a  new 
unity  between  the  functions  of  com- 
poser and  performer  and  most  import- 
ant, of  the  listener. 


This  will  by  no  means  be  achieved 
without  a  struggle.  It  will  not  be  a 
question  of  re-developing  an  educa- 
tional method  by  which  a  new  genera- 
tion of  "renaissance  men"  are  equip- 
ped with  multifaceted  talents.  It  will 
not  invest  this  new  unity  of  function 
with  any  of  the  attributes  of  some 
earlier  period.  As  I  see  it  the  separate- 
ness  and  specialization  will  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  increase  rather  than  subside. 
But  it  will  also  initiate  a  process  in 
which  the  respective  areas  of  those 
engaged  in  the  musical  pursuit  will 
overlap,  in  which  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  so  very  many  hands  will  be 
required  for  the  production  and  the 
encounter  of  the  musical  structure 
the  specific  and  clearly  defined  dis- 
tinctions that  have  existed  in  the 
post-renaissance  world— the  composer 
versus  the  performer  and  so  forth— 
will  become  decidely  indistinct,  and 
even  more  important  the  function  of 
the  listener,  or  of  the  consumer,  if 
that  is  a  more  properly  statistic-con- 
scious word,  will  overlap  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  with  both  composing 
and  the  performing  function. 

There  are  still  those  who  want  to 
assure  us  that  the  audience  which 
relies  upon  recordings  for  a  large 
part  of  their  musical  experience  is 
either  a  fringe  audience  of  no  statisti- 
cal significance  or,  if  it  constitutes  a 
somewhat  larger  percentage  than  that, 
then  it  is  simply  an  audience  enjoying 
an  experience  decidedly  supplemental 
to  that  of  the  conventional  concert 
life.  We  are  reminded  that  much 
music  of  the  19th  century  was  con- 
structed  with   a  particular  acoustical 
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What  price  education?  it  is  beyond  price! 

Education  cannot  be  bought,  borrowed,  or  inherited.  The  only 
way  to  obtain  it,  is  to  earn  it.  Stelco  recognizes  its  value,  and  the 
increasing  need  for  it,  in  today's  highly-competitive  atmosphere 
.  .  .  and  also  recognizes  that  specialized  education  is  denied  to 
many  deserving  young  Canadians  through  lack  of  funds.  This  is 
why  Stelco  sponsors  a  program  of  assistance  to  universities,  tech- 
nical schools,  and  students  across  Canada,  by  providing  awards, 
scholarships  and  bursaries  in  Technology,  Engineering,  Science, 
Business  Administration,  Teaching,  Commerce,  and  Finance. 


ITELC 


For  further  information  on  this  program, 
or  on  a  career  in  steel,  write  to  Stelco's 
Head  office  in  Hamilton,  Ontario. 


THE   STEEL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,    LIMITED/Hamilton  and  Montreal 
A  Canadian-owned  company  with  sales  offices  across  Canada,  and 

representatives  in  principal  overseas  markets.  64/PR5 
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WHAT  WORTH,  A  TREE? 


According  to  the  International  Shade  Tree 
Conference  formula,  the  above  Red  Oak 
has  an  ornamental  value  of  $1,000.00. 

Cedarvale  supplied,  planted  and  guaran- 
teed   this    forty-year-old    tree    for    $700.00. 

Large,  deciduous  trees  can  be  supplied 
and  planted  by  us  at  prices  ranging  from 
$150.00  up. 

LANDSCAPING  AND  TREE  SERVICE 

for   Schools  -  Institutions  -  Homes   and 
Industry 

CEDARVALE  TREE  SERVICES  LIMITED 

CEDARVALE   LANDSCAPE  SERVICES 
LIMITED 

TORONTO  -  OTTAWA 

HAMILTON  -  ST.  CATHARINES 

Head  Office:  1480  St.  Clair  Ave.  W. 

Toronto 


experience  so  implicitly  in  the  mind 
of  the  composer  that  it  can  only  be 
justifiably  encountered  in  a  reasonable 
facsimile  of  the  public  arena  which 
he  happened  to  have  in  mind. 

Wagner,  with  his  operas  composed 
for  the  Bayreuth  theatre,  is  perhaps 
the  best  ammunition  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  view  can  offer.  They 
argue  then  that  since  such  music 
continues  to  constitute  a  large  part 
of  our  listening  experience,  it  will 
always  retain  its  close  relationship 
with  the  public  spectacle  and  the 
acoustical  projection  of  large  con- 
cert halls  and  that  it  will  inevitably 
become  cramped  and  restricted  in  any 
less  expansive  medium. 

What  this  argument  fails  to  con- 
sider is  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  true  fidelity  in  the  listening  expe- 
rience. We  do  not  listen  to  music  of 
any  earlier  period  with  the  same  sense 
of  reaction,  shock  or  pleasure,  as  did 
those  who  were  contemporary  with 
it,  and  there  is  no  question  whatever 
that  the  nature  of  electronic  trans- 
mission is  having  a  most  fantastically 
profound  effect  upon  the  way  in 
which  we  prefer  to  encounter  music 
not  only  of  our  own  time  but  indeed 
of  all  earlier  periods.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  the  intense  baroque  re- 
vival of  the  20th  century  and  recall 
how  intimately  the  sponsorship  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  that  period  has  been 
linked  with  performance  of  such 
music  encountered  via  recording. 

The  way  in  which  the  performance 
of  music  has  been  changed  by  its 
exposure  to  electronic  media  is  per- 
haps even  more  significant.  When  we 
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listen  to  the  early  phonograph  record- 
ings of  artists  reared  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century  we  are  struck  not 
by  the  felicities  or  the  gaucheries  of 
their  artistry  but  by  how  very  differ- 
ent the  performing  premise  seems  to 
have  been  from  that  to  which  we  are 
now  accustomed,  how  very  high  the 
level  of  whimsicality  and  caprice, 
how  very  flirtatious  and  extravagant 
the  range  of  dynamics  must  have 
surely  been,  judging  by  the  levels  of 
distortion  of  these  recordings— in 
short,  to  what  an  incredible  extent 
these  artists  accommodated  their  rela- 
tion to  music  to  the  specific  situation 
of  the  public  arena,  to  what  a  very 
large  extent  they  must  have  depended 
upon  the  visual  connection,  on  the 
supplemental  choreography  of  move- 
ment and  gesture.  Today  the  perfor- 
mer conditioned  to  think  in  terms  of 
electronic  projection  automatically 
comes  to  think  in  terms  of  an  imme- 
diacy of  reception  between  himself 
and  the  individual  listener  represented 
by  the  microphone  or  whatever  the 
electronic  conveyance  happens  to  be, 
and  because  of  this  a  fantastically 
varied  and  subtle  range  of  interpretive 
insinuation  is  possible. 

The  composer  is  even  more  directly 
affected  by  these  circumstances  than 
is  the  performer.  The  two  most  signifi- 
cant concerns  of  contemporary  musical 
analysis  are  concerns  which  seem 
perhaps  rather  paradoxical.  They  are 
concerned  about  the  functional  inten- 
sity of  structure,  about  the  motivic 
muscularity  so  to  speak  of  contempo- 
rary music,  and  on  the  other  hand 
perhaps  as  a  kind  of  therapeutic  re- 
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lief  from  this,  a  curiosity  about  the 
relationship  of  chance  to  intention, 
accident  to  deliberation  in  musical 
structure,  and  both  these  analytical 
attitudes  are  related  most  significantly 
to  the  potential  of  electronic  media. 

The  first  concern,  the  one  about  in- 
tensity of  structure,  has  been  most 
clearly  articulated  in  our  time  by  the 
theories  of  Arnold  Schoenberg  and  his 
disciples.  Much  of  the  music  of  the 
last  two  generations  has  been  as  deeply 
affected  by  the  intense  molecular 
analysis  of  Schoenberg  as  popular 
drugstore  paperback  psychology  has 
been  affected  by  the  motivational 
researches  of  Mr.  Sigmund  Freud. 
Neither  of  these  figures  is  any  longer 
even  remotely  avant  garde.  They  are 
now  simply  part  of  the  indigenous 
20th-century  approach  to  art  and  to 
human  motivation. 

The  once  troubling  theories  of 
Freud  have  found  a  sort  of  mean 
level  of  participation  in  which  all  of 
us  to  some  degree  observe  their  pre- 
mises in  our  daily  lives  and  watch  out 
for  Freudian  slips  over  the  tea-table. 
In  just  this  way  have  the  theories  of 
Schoenberg,  which  have  to  do  with 
attributing  significance  to  minute 
musical  connections,  become  part  of 
the  20th  century  musical  gesture,  part 
of  the  standard  apparatus  by  which 
we  examine  our  relations  to  a  work  of 
music  and  which  stimulate  our  reac- 
tions to  it.  The  analytical  approach 
which  has  developed  from  considera- 
tion of  Schoenberg's  theories  deals 
with  relationships  so  interior  in  the 
musical  structure  that  only  through 
the   intercession   of   electronic   media 
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can  they  be  projected  with  an  appro- 
priate definition  and  clarity. 

The  second  analytical  concern,  the 
question  about  accident  versus  inten- 
tion in  the  composing  process,  is  not 
as  clearly  resolved  by  any  means  at 
the  moment;  the  role  that  electronic 
media  is  going  to  have  in  its  develop- 
ment is  far  from  certain.  That  it  will 
have  a  role  is  attested  by  the  in- 
numerable works  which  use  simulta- 
neous live  and  recorded  performances, 
the  live  performance  being  of  a  quasi- 
improvisatory  character  and  the  pre- 
recorded performance  being  exactly 
planned.  The  concern  about  accident 
as  against  deliberate  planning  is  most 
certainly  going  to  manifest  itself  in 
several  ways  and  will  cause  us  to  re- 
evaluate many  of  our  notions  about 
the  composing  process  of  the  past. 

The  most  fundamental  change  that 
is  being  occasioned  by  the  electronic 
presentation  of  music  is  not  with  the 
composers  or  the  performers  and  cer- 
tainly not  with  the  managers  or  the 
public  relations  types:  it  is  with  the 
audience.  The  audience  which  is  de- 
veloping now  and  which  is  responding 
to  the  circumstance  of  music  married 
to  electronics  is  encountering  music 
in  situations  which  are  quite  private 
and  which  automatically  produce 
judgments  that  are  rather  singular- 
far  from  the  mass  response  that  was 
customarily  the  judgment  of  the 
public  audience.  It  is  also  an  audience 
which  is  being  encouraged  to  find  for 
itself  a  means  of  participation  in  the 
music  of  the  electronic  age. 

If  you  think  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  listener  at  home  is  able  to 
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make  what  are  in  effect  technical  and 
critical  judgments  about  the  musical 
experiences  to  which  he  exposes  him- 
self and  to  utilize  the  dials  and  con- 
trols of  his  equipment  to  put  these 
judgments  into  effect,  it  will  be 
granted  that  this  degree  of  participa- 
tion is  already  greatly  in  excess  of 
anything  that  was  within  the  province 
of  the  concert  patron.  But  this  is  only 
a  slow  beginning  of  a  process  by 
which  the  listener  is  becoming  integ- 
rally involved  in  the  realization  of  the 
performance  and  may  well  yet  be- 
come involved  in  the  realization  of  the 
composition  itself.  I  am  informed, 
pretty  reliably  I  think,  by  people  in 
the  field  of  electronic  instrument  pro- 
duction that  if  the  demand  proves  to 
be  sufficient  it  will  only  be  a  few 
more  years  until  there  is  available  for 
home  use  a  machine  which  eliminates 
the  pitch/speed  equation  and  with 
which  the  listener  could  combine 
the  felicities  which  appeal  to  him  as 
among    varying    performances    of    a 


musical  composition  by  acting  as 
master  editor  of  any  number  of  per- 
formances of  the  same  work  which 
may  have  totally  different  tempo  pre- 
dilections and  dynamic  relations.  This 
would  make  it  physically  possible  for 
the  listener  to  produce  his  own  5th 
Beethoven  Symphony  as  a  compote  of 
the,  to  his  mind,  preferable  features 
of  Mr.  Karajan,  Mr.  Bernstein,  or  any 
other  combination  of  interpreters  that 
he  would  like  to  supervise.  This  per- 
haps sounds  a  bit  like  a  vision  of  an 
Orwellian  world  of  automation  but 
these  changes  in  the  participational 
level  of  the  listener  will  have  built-in 
benefits  far  more  real  than  the  quasi- 
comical  ones  that  I  have  just  outlined. 
By  any  reasonable  projection  of  the 
relationship  of  the  listener  to  the 
musical  product  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  listener  is  rapidly  ceasing  to 
be  the  automaton,  which  was  about 
all  that  could  be  said  for  his  role  as 
a  concert  patron.  He  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  decisive  executive  influence  on 
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the  finished  product.  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  large  point  about  the  present 
musical  situation.  The  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  the  divergence  of  interest 
between  the  specialized  fields  of 
operation  has  grown  beyond  the  point 
of  reconciliation  does  not  necessarily 
augur  that  the  schism  is  either  less 
than  inevitable  or  less  than  ultimately 
useful  and  productive. 

For  one  thing  the  overlapping  of 
function  between  composer,  per- 
former, and  consumer  is  beginning  to 
produce  an  appreciation  of  those 
cloaks  of  anonymity  with  which  the 
pre-renaissance  artist  to  a  large  extent 
sheltered  himself  against  the  buffets 
and  fortunes  of  the  world  of  taste  and 
fashion.  The  more  participants  you 
permit  into  the  creative  act,  the  more 
anonymity  is  automatically  ceded  to 
the  individual  participant,  the  more 
unlikely  it  becomes  that  we  will  find 
the  need  for  those  specific  forms  of 
information  and  biography  which 
tended  to  determine  to  such  a  large 
extent  our  rather  snobbish  notions  of 
historical  progressivism.  And  because 
of  this  we  can  expect  an  attachment 
to  the  work  of  art  which  is  the  product 
of  a  degree  of  altruism  which  has  been 
virtually  unknown  in  our  biography- 
obsessed  society.  We  can  expect  a 
relationship  between  the  participant 
and  the  work  of  art  which  restores 
something  of  that  instantaneous 
spiritual  involvement  which  in  many 
ways  the  coming  of  the  renaissance 
short-circuited. 

I  believe  that  the  ultimate  gift  of 
electronic  culture  to  art  will  be  a  total 
re-thinking  of  the  nature  of  individu- 
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ality.  This  is  because  it  will  enhance 
a  relationship  to  art  which  is  of  a  very 
much  more  genuinely  individual 
character  by  virtue  of  the  paradox 
that  it  is  very  much  less  concerned 
with  being  individual.  The  structure 
of  participation  will  become  so  com- 
plicated, so  conditioned  to  the  accep- 
tance of  a  partial  rather  than  a  total 
role  in  the  construction  of  the  work  of 
art  that  the  informational  qualities 
upon  which  the  formation  of  historical 
trends  have  depended  in  the  past  will 
no  longer  serve  their  purpose  as 
chroniclers  of  style  and  fashion. 

I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  that 
we  are  surrounded  by  music  or  by 
organized  sound  if  that  is  a  safer 
word.  And  I  have  tried  to  advance  a 
few  of  the  reasons  by  which  this  is 
essentially  beneficial  to  us  rather  than 
destructive  of  the  finer  artistic  instincts 
which  we  possess.  I  remain  defiantly 
optimistic  about  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  electronic 
age  music  will  assume  a  character  as 
immediate  and  as  colloquial  and  as 
utilitarian  as  language  now  holds  in 
the  conduct  of  our  daily  lives.  The 
only   way    in   which   that    degree    of 


familiarity  could  possibly  be  achieved 
in  relation  to  music  is  for  it  to  become 
so  all-pervasive  that  in  whatever 
period  or  time  or  style  it  happens  to 
be,  its  fundamental  habits,  its  tricks, 
its  mannerisms,  its  customary  devices, 
its  statistically  most  frequent  occur- 
rences—its cliches,  really— are  instantly 
familiar  and  recognizable  to  every- 
one able  to  hear.  When  there  is  a 
mass  recognition  of  the  cliche  charac- 
ter of  a  vocabulary  (whether  it  is  a 
musical  vocabulary  or  a  literary 
vocabulary)  there  is  not,  it  seems  to 
me,  any  great  need  to  be  concerned 
about  the  saturation  of  the  listener 
with  the  mundanities  of  those  cliches. 
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Quite  the  contrary!  We  do  not  value 
the  great  works  of  literature  less  be- 
cause we  as  men  in  the  street  speak 
the  language  in  which  they  happen 
to  be  written. 

The  very  fact  that  so  much  of  our 
daily  conversation  concerns  itself  with 
the  tedious  familiarities  of  common 
courtesy,  the  mandatory  conversation- 
openers  about  the  weather,  and  other 
language  cliches  does  not  for  a 
moment  dull  our  appreciation  of  the 
potential  glories  of  language.  It 
sharpens  it.  It  gives  us  a  background 
against  which  to  be  aware  of  that 
foreground  which  is  the  property  and 
the  habitat  of  the  exceptional  literary 
man. 

In  my  view  the  electronic  age  is 
going  to  make  possible  a  similar  con- 
dition in  the  world  of  music.  It  is 
going  to  provide  for  that  world  a 
background  of  constant  cliche  refer- 
ence in  order  that  that  foreground 
which  is  the  habitat  of  the  imagina- 
tive artist,  or  perhaps  more  accurately 
in  the  electronic  age  the  imaginative 
collective  of  artists,  will  stand  in 
much  greater  relief.  In  order  to  be 
worthy  of  notice  it  will  have  to 
achieve  an  exceptional  transcendence 
of  the  commonplace. 

Because  of  this  I  suspect  that  there 
has  been  no  time  in  the  last  several 
hundred  years  in  which  the  future 
of  music  has  seemed  so  fascinating 
and  exciting.  No  longer  will  the  art 
of  music  be  merely  an  ornament  to 
our  lives.  It  will  become  more  viably 
a  part  of  our  lives  and  consequently 
change  them  much  more  profoundly. 
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COLONEL  PHILLIPS 

The  University  was  saddened  by  the  death  in  Florida,  on  December  26,  1964, 
of  the  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

An  appreciation  of  Colonel  Phillips,  the  soldier,  industrialist,  and  dedi- 
cated university  administrator  may  be  found  on  pages  10  and  11  of  the 
Report  of  the  President.  An  article  about  him  begins  on  page  21.  These 
items  supplement  the  many  personal  messages  of  sympathy  sent  by  members 
of  the  University  to  his  widow;  his  sons,  Derek,  Michael,  and  Timothy;  and 
his  daughters,  Mrs.  Philip  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Walter  Pady. 

The  cover  portrait  is  from  a  painting  by  Sir  James  Gunn,  R.A.,  which 
was  unveiled  in  the  rotunda  of  Simcoe  Hall  last  October.  Shortly  before  this 
ceremony,  the  Editor  of  Varsity  Graduate  asked  that  a  professional  photo- 
grapher be  permitted  to  take  a  colour  transparency  of  the  original,  a  necessary 
step  in  the  preparation  of  engravings.  Colonel  Phillips,  one  of  whose  hobbies 
was  photography,  responded  by  making  the  transparency  himself. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Governors  and  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto 


We  have  been  accustomed  for  some  time  to  speaking  of  a  "system"  of 
public  education  on  the  primary  and  secondary  school  levels,  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  we  have  talked  about  a  system  of  post-secondary  education. 
The  idea  of  a  system  of  post-secondary  education  has  arisen  from  the  extra- 
ordinary growth  in  the  percentage  of  students  who  now  go  on  to  some  form 
of  post-secondary  institution.  In  California,  for  instance,  where  the  stress 
on  education  has  been  strongest  on  this  continent  and  where  the  resources 
made  available  have  been  greatest,  it  is  estimated  that  in  a  short  time  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  college-age  population  will  be  going  on  to  some  form  of 
education  beyond  the  high  school.  With  this  growth  in  numbers  has  come 
a  realization  that  education  beyond  the  high  school  is  not  synonymous  with 
university  education,  and  as  a  consequence  new  kinds  of  post-secondary 
school  institutions  have  emerged.  The  emergence  of  a  variety  of  institutions 
poses  the  problem  of  interrelationships,  which  can  be  solved  only  in  terms 
of  a  system. 

So  far,  however,  the  use  of  the  term  "system"  in  discussions  of  higher  edu- 
cation has  rarely  meant  that  a  system  actually  existed.  James  Conant's  recent 
study  of  policy  in  education*  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States 
only  two  states— California  and  New  York— have  worked  out  careful  plans. 
The  picture  he  portrays  in  many  other  states  is  one  of  confusion  and  political 
opportunism.  In  Canada  the  province  where  the  need  for  a  system  is  greatest 
is  the  Province  of  Ontario,  which  has  a  heavy  concentration  of  population, 
large  resources,  and  a  good  tradition  of  communication  between  the  established 
universities.  It  is  appropriate  now  to  ask  the  question,  how  far  have  we  come? 


*J.  B.  Conant,  Shaping  Educational  Policy  (New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  1964) 


I  shall  speak  here  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Presidents  of  Provin- 
cially-Assisted  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  Ontario.  The  Committee  has 
been  in  continuous  action  only  during 
the  last  two  years;  but  during  that 
time  it  has  fostered  an  impressive 
group  of  studies  and  memoranda.  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  main  ones. 

In  my  Report  for  1961-62  I  desig- 
nated as  the  most  important  event  of 
that  year  the  request  of  the  provincial 
Advisory  Committee  on  University 
Affairs  that  the  presidents  of  the 
Ontario  universities  should  prepare  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  education  in  the  Pro- 
vince during  the  next  ten  years.  Even 
before  the  report  of  the  Presidents' 
Committee  was  published,  the  Govern- 
ment had  accepted  many  of  its  recom- 
mendations, and  its  favourable  recep- 
tion by  the  academic  community  and 
the  public  set  the  stage  for  the  con- 
tinuous activity  and  dialogue  of  the 
past  two  years— a  politico-academic 
drama  of  intense  significance.  The 
presidents  did  not,  in  six  weeks  of 
1962,  produce  a  Michigan  Study  or  a 
Robbins  Report;  they  produced  a 
pragmatic  document  marking  the 
emergence  of  systemization  in  post- 
secondary  education  in  this  Province. 
Nevertheless,  the  report  in  its  first 
paragraph  defined  basic  assumptions 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in  its 
later  chapters  it  raised— though  it  cer- 
tainly did  not  settle— the  crucial  ques- 
tions attendant  upon  the  transition  in 
the  post-secondary  field  from  a  con- 
geries to  a  system. 

Since  that  time  the  Presidents'  Com- 


mittee has  published  a  supplementary 
report  relating  the  existing  educa- 
tional structure  to  its  historical  ante- 
cedents and  proposing  an  appropriate 
development  of  the  non-university 
post-secondary  sector.  It  has  met  a 
request  from  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  "a  price  tag"  by  producing  for  the 
Government  a  confidential  forecast 
of  capital  and  operating  costs,  and 
numbers  of  staff  needed,  which  was 
combined  with  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  uni- 
versity expansion  programme,  in  quan- 
tity, quality  and  diversity,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Province.  It  is  maintain- 
ing a  continuous  scrutiny  of  the  per- 
formance and  the  plans  of  the  uni- 
versities as  measured  against  the 
needs:  it  tries,  for  instance,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Ontario  Graduate 
Fellowship  Programme  is  going  for- 
ward on  the  scale  and  in  the  form 
most  likely  to  bring  us  the  teachers  we 
shall  need;  whether  the  stated  plans 
for  on-campus  or  off-campus  expan- 
sion in  each  year  will  look  after  the 
probable  number  of  qualified  students 
the  following  September.  It  has  tried 
to  foresee  major  problems  far  enough 
in    advance    for    them    to    be    given 


Education  after  the  secondary 
level:  a  new  non-university  plan 
with  a  price  tag  on  it  is  produced 
by  the  Committee  of  Presidents 


Sense  of  real  accomplishment 
grows  within  universities  as 
their  ideas  spark  continuous 
dialogue  with  the  Government 


thorough  study  before  action  has  to  be 
taken:  multiple  applications  for  ad- 
mission, the  production  of  the  trans- 
mogrified librarian  of  the  future,  the 
needs  and  uses  of  television  within 
and  among  post-secondary  institutions, 
the  establishment  of  objective  bases 
for  determining  capital  and  operating 
grants,  and  the  rational  provision  and 
distribution  of  financial  assistance  to 
students,  are  all  currently  under  study. 
Throughout  this  time  the  Presidents 
and  the  Government  have  been  work- 
ing towards  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
means  of  liaison  and  consultation,  in 
order  that  the  academic  voice  might 
be  heard  when  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures relating  to  provincially-assisted 
higher  education  in  Ontario  were 
being  determined.  The  Presidents  sent 
forward,  and  subsequently  discussed 
with  the  Government,  a  series  of  pro- 
posals about  the  whole  area  of  univer- 
sity-government relations,  and  they 
received  from  the  Government  under- 
standing and  co-operation.  The  recon- 
stituted Committee  on  University 
Affairs,  with  academic  representation 
and  with  the  responsibility  for  advising 
the  Minister  of  University  Affairs  on 
matters  of  policy,  has  grown  out  of 


these  prolonged  negotiations.  As  yet 
the  new  Committee  on  University 
Affairs  has  scarcely  had  time  to  take 
the  measure  of  its  responsibilities,  but 
it  should  in  time  become  the  keystone 
of  the  arch,  the  guardian  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  academic  freedom. 
The  Committee  of  Presidents  has 
relied  heavily  upon  various  sub-com- 
mittees, of  which  a  central  Research 
Committee  is  the  principal  one. 
Largely  because  of  the  work  of  this 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Ross  Willis, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  is  chairman,  the 
universities  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  dialogue  with  the 
Government  on  matters  of  crucial  im- 
portance. The  ideas  have  come  from 
the  universities— as  indeed  they  should 
—but  final  decisions  have  been  made 
co-operatively  between  the  universities 
and  the  Government.  By  now  most  of 
the  principal  problems  have  been 
touched  upon,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  have  been  resolved. 
One  can  safely  say  that  there  is  in 
the  academic  world  in  this  Province 
a  sense  of  real  accomplishment.  The 
dialogue  must  be  maintained;  the 
universities  and  the  Government  must 
be  constantly  sensitive  to  the  long- 
range  implications  of  policy  decisions, 
and  learn  to  recognize  the  point  at 
which  an  administrative  convenience 
suddenly  expands  into  a  theoretical 
assumption  with  wide  implications. 
One  example  of  this  is  the  decision 
last  year  of  the  Provincial  Government 
to  concentrate  all  student  assistance 
money  under  central  control  for  dis- 
tribution on  the  basis  of  student  enrol- 


ment.  The  policy,  on  the  face  of  it, 
seems  eminently  fair;  it  was  designed 
to  prevent  inequalities  of  opportunity 
for  students  at  universities  all  of  which 
are  dependent  upon  provincial  funds. 
Yet  it  could  be  argued  that  such  in- 
equalities are  a  natural  concomitant 
of  institutional  freedom,  and  that  it  is 
far  better  to  leave  decisions  in  these 
matters  to  the  individual  university, 
rather  than  to  compel  uniformity  of 
action.  Moreover,  is  there  any  reason 
why  the  policy  could  not,  with  equal 
logic,  be  extended  to  other  areas  so 
that,  in  the  name  of  equality,  we 
lapse  into  uniformity,  and  thence  into 
uniformity's  close  associate,  medi- 
ocrity? 

We  have,  then,  by  no  means  solved 
our  problem.  But  we  have  come  a 
long  way  to  establishing  a  sound  sys- 
tem. What  are  the  characteristics  of 
a  sound  system  of  post-secondary 
school  education?  There  are,  I  think, 
five  main  ones,  and  they  are:  dif- 
ferentiation of  function,  student 
mobility,  non-directive  centralization, 
academic  participation,  and  capacity 
for  self -renewal. 

The  first  characteristic  of  a  good 
system  is  that  it  recognizes  differentia- 
tion of  function  among  institutions 
beyond  the  secondary  school.  Each 
institution  has  a  strong  sense  of  iden- 
tity and  purpose,  so  that  it  strives  to 
be  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  does  not 
yearn  constantly  for  translation  into 
a  higher  sphere.  If  an  institution  is 
always  striving  to  become  something 
different  from  what  it  was  intended 
to  be  at  the  outset,  it  will  lose  a  good 
deal  of  its  effectiveness,  and  it  will, 


moreover,  contribute  to  an  unhealthy 
political  atmosphere.  In  the  book  to 
which  I  have  referred,  Mr.  Conant 
refers  repeatedly  to  the  dangers  of 
"pork  barrel  politics,"  when  institu- 
tional aspirations  are  wedded  to  local 
pressures  and  to  a  vague  sense  of 
prestige.  The  condition  is  particularly 
rife  among  the  so-called  junior  colleges 
when  there  is  no  clear  understanding 
of  their  role. 

The  second  characteristic  of  a  good 
system  is  that  it  does  not  imprison  the 
students  in  a  rigid  institutional  pat- 
tern. There  is  always  the  possibility 
of  movement  from  one  institution  to 
another.  But  the  mobility  arises  from 
the  development  of  the  student,  not 
from  the  merging  of  one  institution 
into  another.  One  institution  does  not 
become  a  back  door  to  another,  or  an 
inferior  substitute  for  another. 

The  third  characteristic  of  the 
sound  system  is  what  I  have  called 
non-directive  centralization.  The  ad- 
ministrative officers  who  work  at  the 
centre  emphasize  implementation  of 
policies  rather  than  direction,  and  they 
err  on  the  side  of  institutional  freedom 
even  to  the  extent  of  foregoing  ad- 
ministrative  advantages.   The   central 


Spectre  of  mediocrity  should 
serve  as  a  curb  on  extension 
of  compulsory  uniformity  in 
the  name  of  equal  opportunity 


New  provincial  colleges  face 
the  prospect  of  being  looked 
on  as  ersatz  universities  if 
functions    not    clearly    defined 


officials  combine  a  respect  for  a 
theoretical  pattern  of  action  with  a 
willingness  to  take  pragmatic  action 
when  special  events  justify  it. 

The  fourth  characteristic  of  the 
sound  system  is  that  it  rests  on  close 
and  continuous  consultation  with  those 
who  know  the  most  about  it— the 
academics.  By  academics  I  mean  those 
who  work  in  universities— teachers, 
administrators  and  members  of  govern- 
ing bodies. 

The  fifth  characteristic  of  the  good 
system  is  that  it  has  within  it  the 
resources  for  its  own  renewal. 

I  now  ask  to  what  extent  have 
these  characteristics  been  embodied  in 
the  system  that  is  emerging  in  Ontario. 

There  is  a  recognition  of  differentia- 
tion of  function,  though  definitions  are 
not  yet  clear  and  some  essential  dis- 
tinctions have  not  been  made.  The 
distinction  between  a  university  and 
a  college  has  been  blurred  by  the 
swift  elevation  of  new  institutions  to 
university  status,  with  the  implicit 
encouragement  in  these  institutions  to 
move  to  advanced  work  too  quickly. 
But  the  college  idea— an  institution 
restricted  to  undergraduate  education 
in     the     liberal     arts— is     preserved 


especially  at  federated  universities 
such  as  Laurentian,  Toronto  and 
Western.  Here  the  federated  college 
concept  has  enabled  us  to  proceed 
swiftly  with  the  establishment  of  three 
undergraduate  colleges,  New,  Innis, 
and  Scarborough,  and  the  concept  per- 
mits indefinite  extension.  A  similar 
pattern  is  being  followed  at  York  Uni- 
versity, with  the  interesting  experi- 
ment of  launching  a  separate  liberal 
arts  college  before  the  establishment 
of  the  university.  But  the  most  subtle 
and  crucial  problem  of  differentiation 
will  arise  when  the  Province  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  Provincial  Colleges— 
which  will  be  post-secondary  non- 
degree-granting  institutions.  The  Presi- 
dents strongly  believe  that  such 
colleges  should  be  alternative  to 
universities,  not  parallel  to  them;  they 
should  have  a  strong  vocational  and 
technological  bias,  so  that  they  are  not 
in  danger  of  being  looked  upon  as 
ersatz  universities.  A  technological  and 
vocational  bias  does  not  rule  out  the 
study  of  liberal  arts  subjects.  Indeed 
for  professional  training  in  such  areas 
as  journalism  and  dramatic  arts,  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  would 
be  central.  Fortunately  we  have  in  the 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  a 
superb  model  of  the  kind  of  status 
that  an  institution  can  quickly  obtain 
if  it  formulates  its  goal  clearly  and 
does  not  succumb  by  degrees  to  a 
passion  for  superior  status. 

The  system  provides  for  a  high 
degree  of  mobility.  There  is  no  prob- 
lem in  the  movement  between  college 
and  university,  since  entrance  to  each 
is    dependent    upon    the    meeting    of 


common  minimum  qualifications.  The 
usual  movement  here  is  for  a  student 
to  proceed  from  a  general  to  an 
honour  course,  or  from  a  general  B.A. 
to  a  professional  school  or  graduate 
work.  But  there  will  be  a  problem  of 
mobility  among  those  students  who 
have  left  secondary  school  with  in- 
sufficient mastery  of  fundamentals  to 
qualify  for  college  or  university,  and 
with  no  pronounced  bias  towards 
technological  training.  Such  students 
will  still  be  able  to  qualify  for  admis- 
sion to  university,  provided  they 
demonstrate  superior  ability  in  the 
courses  offered  by  the  Provincial  Col- 
leges, especially  on  the  academic  side. 
The  university  should  be  prepared  to 
deal  liberally  and  flexibly  with  these 
students.  We  must,  however,  insist  on 
two  conditions:  the  curricula  in  the 
Provincial  Colleges  must  not  be  imita- 
tive of  university  curricula,  and  the 
normal  route  to  university  must  be 
through  the  final  preparatory  year  in 
secondary  school.  The  first  condition 
is  necessary  to  encourage  experimenta- 
tion and  distinctiveness  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Colleges,  and  the  second 
condition  guarantees  the  maintenance 
of  a  scholarly  tradition  in  our  second- 
ary schools. 

The  concept  of  non-directive  cen- 
tralization is  a  crucial  one.  The 
Presidents  strongly  approved  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of 
University  Affairs,  especially  when  set 
against  the  alternative  of  control 
through  a  branch  of  the  Department 
of  Education.  By  establishing  the  De- 
partment of  University  Affairs  the 
Province    emphasized    the    distinctive 


nature  of  university  problems  and 
made  it  possible  to  attract  to  the 
department  civil  servants  with  a  uni- 
versity background  and  orientation. 
There  are  many  subtle  adjustments 
yet  to  be  made  in  the  technique  of 
co-operative  decision-making.  The 
problems  of  higher  education  demand 
continuous  and  concentrated  research. 
Much  of  this  research  can  be  done 
only  within  the  universities  them- 
selves, since  they  have  the  resources, 
the  experts  and  the  awareness  of 
implications.  For  this  reason,  the 
Presidents  proposed  a  structure  for 
the  Committee  on  University  Affairs 
which  would  enable  the  Department 
to  avail  itself  of  expert  advice  from 
within  the  academic  community.  It 
is  hoped  that  as  the  Committee's  work 
develops  the  spirit,  if  not  the  detail, 
of  this  proposal  will  be  embodied  in 
governmental  procedures  and  practice. 
Academic  participation  was  assured 
by  the  appointment  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  four  members  who 
could  be  described  as  academic  repre- 
sentatives. In  this  way  the  Govern- 
ment created  a  body  whose  knowledge 
would  be  respected  and  whose  judg- 
ments would  be  accepted.  It  remains 


Way  is  paved  for  universities 
and  Department  of  University 
Affairs  to  create  formula  for 
co-operation  in  decision-making 


Educating  our  future  professors: 
Ontario  Fellowships  having  a 
profound  effect  although  U.S. 
outbids  us  for  the  best  students 


yet  to  work  out  the  delicate  articula- 
tion of  government,  advisory  commit- 
tee and  universities.  But  the  major 
step  has  been  taken. 

The  final  characteristic  of  the  good 
system  is  the  capacity  for  self -renewal. 
Here  we  depend  upon  the  expansion 
of  graduate  studies  in  the  Ontario 
universities.  The  chief  instrument  in 
that  expansion  has  been  the  Province 
of  Ontario  Graduate  Fellowship  Pro- 
gramme to  which  I  referred  in  last 
year's  Report.  In  the  first  year  of  its 
operation,  1963-64,  782  Fellowships 
were  held  in  the  Ontario  universities, 
324  of  them  at  this  University;  for 
1964-65,  1,149  Fellowships  have  been 
awarded,  678  of  them  at  this  Univer- 
sity. The  purpose  of  the  programme 
is  to  produce  more  teachers  for  our 
universities;  it  emphasizes  the  reten- 
tion in  Canada  of  students  qualified 
to  undertake  graduate  studies.  Ameri- 
can universities  are  still  out-bidding 
us  for  top-ranking  students;  as  I  sug- 
gest later  on,  we  should  be  able  to  look 
to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
to  help  us  meet  this  competition  for 
the  cream  of  the  crop.  Certainly  some 
substantial  attention  to  this  important 
group  of  students  will  be  necessary  if 


the  universities  are  to  be  assured  a 
supply  of  really  first  class  scholars. 
But  the  impact  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  Graduate  Fellowship  Pro- 
gramme, already  great,  will  be  in  the 
long  run  incalculable:  besides  enabling 
very  large  numbers  of  good  students 
to  complete  their  academic  qualifica- 
tions for  college  and  university  teach- 
ing, it  is  stimulating  the  universities 
as  creators  of  knowledge  and  intro- 
ducing a  maturity  that  will  increasingly 
permeate  the  university  picture. 

With  reason,  then,  we  may  say  that 
Ontario  provides  a  good  illustration  of 
the  rational  assessment  of  the  problem 
of  higher  education  and  the  taking  of 
sound  and  vigorous  action.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the 
development  of  capacity  for  self- 
renewal.  Here  the  Province  cannot  be 
expected  to  move  alone;  it  must  func- 
tion within  a  national  plan.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  the  strengthening 
of  staff  and  the  development  of 
research. 

In  addition  to  greatly  increasing 
the  production  of  university  teachers 
in  our  own  graduate  schools,  we  must 
attract  as  many  as  possible  from 
abroad.  As  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  recently  pointed  out,  Canada 
has  been  content  with  a  colonial  posi- 
tion, relying  upon  scholars  from 
abroad  to  staff  her  universities,  and 
sending  most  of  our  bright  young  men 
and  women  to  graduate  schools  in 
other  countries  for  their  higher  train- 
ing. There  is  little  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  figures  that  indicate  that 
we  import  twice  as  many  people  from 
abroad  as  we  export.  This  surplus  of 


imports  over  exports  has  been  a  con- 
dition for  the  flourishing  of  our  univer- 
sities. It  indicates  not  so  much  that 
we  are  in  a  favoured  position  as  that 
we  ourselves  have  been  slow  to  take 
action.  Moreover,  if  the  rate  of  im- 
ports declines  even  slightly,  we  shall 
be  in  difficulties. 

For  the  attraction,  and,  what  is 
just  as  important,  for  the  retention  of 
the  services  of  staff,  whether  trained 
within  our  own  universities  or  abroad, 
we  must  make  sure  that  we  have  the 
kind  of  intellectual  environment  that 
prevails  in  the  major  universities  of 
the  world.  This  means  provision  for 
the  scholar  to  pursue  his  own  studies, 
whether  in  association  with  his 
students,  his  colleagues,  or  by  himself. 
These  facilities  amount,  at  a  minimum, 
to  the  provision  of  space,  whether  in 
a  laboratory  or  a  library;  of  equip- 
ment, which  ranges  all  the  way  from 
a  microfilm  of  a  mediaeval  poem  to  a 
linear  accelerator;  and  above  all,  of 
periods  of  uninterrupted  time.  The 
expenditures  that  are  required  cannot 
easily  be  justified  by  the  crude  arith- 
metic of  expansion.  But  the  availa- 
bility of  such  resources  is  often  the 
measure  of  the  difference  between  a 
permanent  staff  with  wide  scholarly 
interests  and  a  temporary  staff  of  un- 
certain competence. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  provision 
of  equipment  and  time  for  research. 
The  hard  fact  is  that  on  this  con- 
tinent we  must  speak  also  of  additional 
pay  for  summer  research.  In  the 
United  States  the  practice  is  to  pay 
salaries  on  a  nine-month  basis  and 
then  permit  an  addition  for  research 


in  the  summer  of  up  to  three-ninths 
of  normal  salary.  There  are  grave 
problems  in  this  practice  of  extra 
payment  for  summer  research,  but  we 
cannot  solve  them  by  ignoring  them. 
The  study  of  this  subject  must  be  a 
joint  effort  of  the  administration  and 
the  teaching  staff. 

The  obtaining  of  adequate  resources 
for  research  is  the  greatest  problem 
facing  senior  Canadian  universities. 
Provincial  governments  have  concen- 
trated on  undergraduate  education, 
and  have  seen  the  university  as  a 
skilful  processor  of  talent  for  profes- 
sional purposes.  Recently  they  have 
been  drawn  into  graduate  work  be- 
cause it  is  the  key  to  the  supply  of 
staff.  The  support  of  graduate  work 
automatically  means  some  support  of 
research.  But  at  best  it  can  provide 
only  a  partial  contribution  to  the  over- 
all problem,  since  research  goes 
beyond  graduate  instruction. 

The  differences  in  magnitude  in  the 
support  of  research  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  truly 
gargantuan.  There  are,  for  instance, 
nine  American  universities  whose 
annual  research  expenditure  exceeds 
the  total  operating  budget  for  all  pur- 


The  U.S.  system  of  extra  pay 
for  summer  research  is  factor 
in  getting  and  keeping  staff 
with    wide    scholarly    interests 


Per  capita,  the  U.S.  outlay 
for  research  has  us  beaten  hy 
50  to  1:  help  must  come  from 
Ottawa   and   private   enterprise 


poses  of  the  University  of  Toronto— 
the  largest  operating  budget  in 
Canada.  Many  of  these  universities 
are  much  smaller  than  the  University 
of  Toronto.  A  colleague  has  compared 
the  per  capita  contributions  to  mathe- 
matical research  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  Washington 
and  the  National  Research  Council  in 
Ottawa;  the  ratio  on  this  basis  is  fifty 
to  one.  A  similar  comparison  holds  in 
nearly  every  other  area.  In  the  vital 
area  of  research  this  country  has 
elected  to  stand  uncertainly  on  the 
threshold  of  the  twentieth  century. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  dramatic  changes  will  soon 
take  place.  The  administrative  agency 
exists  in  the  sciences,  in  the  National 
Research  Council  and  the  Medical 
Research  Council.  In  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences,  the  agency  is  less 
certain.  When  the  Canada  Council 
was  established  in  1957  it  was  thought 
of  as  an  omnium  gatherum  for  Cana- 
dian culture,  and  it  was  given  an 
impossible  melange  of  duties.  Surely 
it  is  now  time  to  assign  the  original 
endowment  to  the  performing  and 
creative  arts;  and  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinct  body   with    an    annual   budget, 


either  within  or  without  the  structure 
of  the  Canada  Council,  for  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences. 
Scholarly  work  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  is  not  a  luxury  to  be 
simultaneously  praised  and  starved;  it 
is  a  condition  of  national  self-under- 
standing. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  support  of 
research  will  continue  to  be  a  primary 
federal  obligation.  There  are  two  good 
reasons  for  this.  Research  does  not 
exacerbate  provincial  sensitivities  con- 
cerning the  control  of  education,  and 
it  strengthens  national  interests.  For  a 
country  caught  between  political  in- 
certitude and  affluence,  the  declaration 
of  an  intent  to  develop  our  highest 
intellectual  resources  to  the  fullest 
extent  would  be  a  heartening 
summons. 

Research  is  a  proper  responsibility 
of  the  federal  government.  It  is  also 
the  proper  responsibility  of  private 
enterprise.  Support  to  established  uni- 
versities from  business  and  private 
individuals  should  concentrate  on 
graduate  and  post-doctoral  fellow- 
ships, unrestricted  research  grants, 
the  strengthening  of  library  resources 
and  the  provision  of  special  equip- 
ment. In  this  way  the  private  sector 
can  help  to  preserve  the  competitive 
position  of  Canadian  universities,  now 
endangered  by  the  slimness  of  native 
support  and,  ironically,  by  the  drying 
up  of  major  foreign  sources  of  support. 
An  illustration  of  effective  action  in 
this  area  is  the  Varsity  Fund,  which 
directs  much  of  its  resources  into  re- 
search, and  thereby  becomes  a  potent 
factor  in  this  University's  development. 


The  area  of  research  clearly  re- 
quires special  administrative  provision. 
During  the  year  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors appointed  Professor  Gilbert 
Robinson  as  the  President's  Special 
Adviser  on  Research  Policy.  Professor 
Robinson  will  devote  the  first  half  of 
the  year  to  an  extensive  study  of 
organizational  patterns  for  research  in 
Europe  and  the  U.S.A.,  and  will  then 
make  specific  recommendations  for  re- 
search organization  at  this  University. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  on  Thurs- 
day, February  27,  Colonel  Eric  Phillips 
announced  his  resignation  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  His  resignation 
was  accepted  with  reluctance,  tem- 
pered with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
he  would  continue  as  a  member  of  the 
Board.  To  mark  the  place  of  authority 
and  distinction  that  he  occupied  in  the 
university  community,  he  was  asked 
to  accept  a  special  appointment  as 
Honorary  Chairman,  and  this  he 
agreed  to  do.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  Colonel  Phillips'  contribution  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  recorded 
in  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Governors : 

Eric  Phillips  became  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  in  1945  and  he  re- 
tired as  Chairman  in  1964.  His  Chairman- 
ship coincided  with  an  intense  period  of 
growth  and  change  in  the  history  of  the 
University.  Among  Canadian  universities, 
the  influx  of  veterans  in  the  immediate 
post-war  years  was  greatest  at  Toronto, 
and  created  problems  that  could  be 
solved  only  by  the  most  resourceful  and 
imaginative  measures.  Moreover,  it  was 
evident  that  there  would  be  no  return  to 
normalcy;  that  the  crisis  presaged  a 
period  of  increasing  change  and  expan- 


sion. During  this  period  Eric  Phillips 
exercised  far-sighted  and  inspiring  leader- 
ship, and  gave  unfailingly  strong  support 
to  the  officers  of  the  University.  He 
brought  to  his  task  a  mind,  wide-ranging 
and  powerful  in  its  grasp  of  both  detail 
and  principle;  administrative  skill,  tem- 
pered and  proved  in  the  highest  and  most 
complex  reaches  of  business  and  industry; 
and  a  clarity  of  expression  all  the  more 
effective  for  its  wit  and  felicity.  Above 
all,  he  has  a  deep  and  intense  love  of 
his  alma  mater.  He  is  a  graduate  in 
Chemical  Engineering,  and  he  has  always 
retained  a  lively  personal  interest  in 
science.  Yet  nothing  in  the  University  is 
alien  to  him.  He  has  been  receptive  to 
the  strengthening  of  any  area  provided 
it  fostered  sound  teaching  and  scholar- 
ship; and  during  his  Chairmanship,  the 
humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and  the 
sciences  advanced  together  in  strength 
and  unity.  He  is  a  sensitive  student  of 
the  University— of  its  history,  its  nature, 
and  its  goals.  He  has  been  at  all  times 
deeply  conscious  of  the  cohesiveness  and 
power  of  the  academic  community;  he 
knows  that  the  university  administration 
justifies  itself  only  in  so  far  as  it  eases 
the  way  for  teaching  and  research. 

The  external  marks  of  growth  during 
the  years  are  large  and  clear:  the  creation 
of  a  special  engineering  centre  at  Ajax 
for  veterans— the  equivalent  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  college;  the  securing 
of  26  acres  of  urban  land  for  the  west- 
ward expansion  of  the  University;  the 
launching  and  successful  completion  of 
the  largest  appeal  for  funds  in  the  history 
of  Canadian  Higher  Education;  the 
establishment  of  York  University  and  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  two  colleges, 
one  at  Scarborough  and  one  at  Erindale; 
the  planning  and  bringing  to  completion 
of  a  phalanx  of  new  buildings.  These  are 
great  achievements,  and  will  be  long 
remembered;  but  greater  than  all  these  is 
Eric  Phillips'  spirit  of  understanding  and 
devotion,  and  the  increased  confidence 
and  pride  that  he  has  given  to  the 
academic  community  by  his  own  high 
estimate  of  its  place.  The  University  of 
Toronto  is  profoundly  grateful  for  the 
service  he  has  given,  and  rejoices  that  he 
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The  Board's  new  Chairman  is 
a  Rhodes  Scholar  who  brings 
to  his  task  an  insight  gained 
as  V ice-Chairman  for  18  years 


will    continue    to    be    a    member    of    its 
governing  body. 

Colonel  Phillips  had  always  avoided 
publicity  for  himself;  his  satisfaction 
came  from  a  personal  sense  of  achieve- 
ment, and  not  from  any  public 
recognition  of  it.  It  was,  therefore, 
appropriate  that  his  contribution  to 
the  University  should  be  marked  by 
two  small  private  dinners  at  which 
his  colleagues  paid  their  tributes:  one 
given  by  a  group  of  senior  scholars, 
the  other  by  his  colleagues  on  the 
Board  of  Governors.  The  retirement 
of  Colonel  Phillips  reminds  us  of  the 
essential  role  played  by  laymen  in 
university  government.  Between  the 
formulation  of  academic  policy  and 
the  implementation  of  that  policy 
there  lies  an  area  where  the  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  layman  are  of  im- 
mense importance.  This  is  the  area 
of  negotiation,  with  governments, 
business,  foundations,  and  individuals; 
and  in  these  negotiations  the  layman 
is  the  invaluable,  often  the  senior, 
partner  of  the  academic.  His  sapience 
provides  the  means  for  the  carrying 
out  of  policies  enunciated  in  academic 
bodies.  Colonel  Phillips  was  as  in- 
sistent  on   the   primacy   of   academic 


needs  as  he  was  resourceful  in  satisfy- 
ing them.  He  has  a  sure  place  in  the 
history  of  this  University. 

Since  I  wrote  this  passage  we  have 
heard  the  sad  news  of  Colonel  Phillips' 
death.  It  was  all  the  more  shattering, 
since  his  recovery  from  his  recent 
illness  seemed  complete,  and  he  had 
taken  up  many  of  his  interests  with 
his  customary  vigour.  One  reads  the 
tribute  of  the  Board  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  indebtedness  and  a  feeling 
of  deep  loss. 

He  was  succeeded  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board  by  Henry  Borden.  Mr. 
Borden  knows  the  academic  world 
well.  He  is  a  graduate  of  McGill,  and 
of  Oxford,  which  he  attended  as  a 
Rhodes  Scholar.  He  has  served  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  for  nineteen  years,  during 
eighteen  of  which  he  has  been  the 
Vice-Chairman.  He  holds  honorary 
degrees  from  the  Universities  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  and  Acadia.  As  a 
businessman  and  as  a  government 
commissioner,  he  has  been  constantly 
concerned  with  the  interrelationship 
between  private  and  public  policy. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  successor 
who  can  maintain  the  tradition  of 
Eric  Phillips. 

During  the  year  the  Board  of 
Governors'  Special  Committee  on  the 
Future  Development  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  submitted  its  report.  The 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  who  also  acted 
as  chairman  of  this  Special  Com- 
mittee, discusses  the  report  in  his  own 
survey  of  the  year.  I  shall  confine 
myself  here  to  some  general  points. 
The  report  was  essentially  an  attempt 


II 


to  deal  with  a  double-pronged  crisis: 
the  need  to  improve  facilities  and 
methods  so  that  the  faculty  could 
keep  abreast  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments and  innovations  in  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  medicine;  and  the 
compulsion  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  needs  of  society  and  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  medical  schools.  In  brief, 
the  report  recommends  the  bringing 
together  of  the  basic  medical  sciences 
in  one  building;  the  provision  of  vastly 
increased  research  revenue  for  both 
the  basic  and  clinical  sciences;  a  major 
expansion  of  staff,  by  adding  new 
members  and  by  insisting  that  a  higher 
proportion  of  appointments  be  either 
full-time  or  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
appointee  feels  his  primary  loyalty  to 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  debate 
about  the  necessity  for  improved  and 
enlarged  facilities.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  fears  that  the  expansion  of 
an  already  large  faculty  may  invite 
the  weakening  of  the  academic  fibres. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  I  think 
these  fears  need  not  be  entertained. 
In  the  first  place,  the  University  re- 
tains control  of  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  the  medical  student  body.  We  have 
indicated  our  willingness  eventually 
to  go  up  to  250  students  in  a  year, 
but  we  will  gear  our  upward  move- 
ment to  the  provision  of  staff  and 
facilities.  There  is  no  thought  of  a 
sudden  upward  surge  unaccompanied 
by  any  preparation.  Moreover,  the 
University  is  not  ruling  out  the  possi- 
bility of  radical  administrative  re- 
organization, so  as  to  give  a  larger 
role   to   the   teaching   hospitals,   even 
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to  the  extent  of  organizing  a  complete 
medical  teaching  complex  around  one 
of  these  hospitals. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  in  previous 
Reports,  graduate  studies  must  be  a 
deep  and  continuous  concern.  To 
examine  the  problem  of  graduate 
studies  in  its  widest  context,  I 
appointed  a  special  presidential  ad- 
visory committee  on  the  Graduate 
School,  and  asked  Professor  Bora 
Laskin  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  to  serve 
as  chairman.  The  specific  terms  of 
reference  of  this  committee  are: 

In  the  light  of  the  new  responsibilities 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  and 
of  developments  in  graduate  work  else- 
where, particularly  in  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  to  examine  the 
academic,  administrative  and  financial 
structure  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  changes  that  may  be  considered 
necessary  or  desirable. 

The  deliberations  of  the  committee 
have  not,  however,  induced  a  mood 
of  watchful  waiting.  Late  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  the  Senate  approved  of 
the  setting  up  of  a  new  degree  of 
Master  of  Philosophy,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative regulations  governing  the 
new  degree  were  worked  out  in  detail. 
Shortly  after  the  official  endorsement 


Increase  in  number  of  medical 
students  admitted  annually  to 
be  geared  to  the  provision  of 
more    teachers,    new    facilities 


School  of  Graduate  Studies 
is  establishing  new  patterns 
in  education  with  the  M.Phil, 
degree  and  its  summer  courses 


of  the  degree  came  an  announcement 
that  the  University  of  Cambridge  was 
contemplating  almost  identical  action: 
a  special  committee  at  Cambridge 
recommended  that  "there  should  also 
be  a  M.Phil,  degree  to  be  awarded 
after  a  two-year  course,  a  written  and 
oral  examination  and  a  thesis  not  en- 
tailing original  research."  The  specifi- 
cations are  identical  to  our  own.  The 
M.Phil,  has  not  yet  been  undertaken 
by  any  other  university  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States,  though  in  some 
institutions  it  is  being  seriously  dis- 
cussed. The  Toronto  programme, 
which  will  receive  its  first  students  in 
the  year  1964-65,  will  be  carefully 
watched,  and  will,  I  am  confident, 
provide  a  model  for  widespread 
imitation.  The  degree  is  being  intro- 
duced at  first  only  in  a  few  depart- 
ments, at  present  restricted  to  the 
humanities  and  the  social  sciences. 
The  Ph.D.  will  remain  as  the  research 
degree.  The  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  also  moved  ahead  with  its 
programme  to  introduce  in  certain 
selected  subjects  full  summer  courses, 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  graduate 
students  to  complete  their  formal  work 
more  quickly.  This  is  the  University's 


response  to  the  debate  about  the 
trimester  system,  a  debate  that  is 
often  conducted  with  all  the  ideologi- 
cal inflexibility  of  a  communist  con- 
gress. Each  university  with  established 
traditions  and  practices  must  respond 
to  the  need  for  more  intense  effort  in 
its  own  way.  One  may  leave  to  new 
foundations  the  luxury  of  a  complete 
break  with  the  past. 

This  was  the  first  year  of  the 
operation  of  the  Museum  under  the 
new  administrative  arrangements  re- 
commended in  the  Report  that  I 
discussed  last  year.  It  can  be  confi- 
dently said  that  the  Museum  never 
had  a  better  year:  attendance  reached 
new  peaks  and  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  cohesiveness  and  confidence. 
A  major  recommendation  still  awaits 
implementation  by  the  provincial 
government:  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Museum  Board  so  as  to  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  cultural  life  of 
the  Province  and  to  exercise  leader- 
ship in  the  building  up  of  public  sup- 
port. I  expect  that  we  shall  soon  have 
action  here. 

To  the  group  of  interdisciplinary 
Institutes  and  Centres  the  University 
added  a  Centre  for  Urban  Studies. 
The  interdisciplinary  structure  pro- 
vides an  additional  resource,  and  can 
act  as  a  means  of  consolidating  efforts 
widely  dispersed  throughout  the 
country.  A  particularly  significant 
example  of  this  service  was  provided 
by  the  Centre  for  Criminology,  which 
late  in  the  year  sponsored  a  National 
Conference  of  Judges  on  Sentencing. 
The  conference  brought  together  the 
senior  officials   in   Canada   concerned 
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with  this  problem,  including  the  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Provinces,  a  number  of 
representatives  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  and  high  ranking 
government  officials  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  justice.  In  this 
way  the  Centre  demonstrated  that  it 
was  an  area  of  informed  neutrality  in 
which  problems  of  great  national  con- 
sequence could  be  freely  discussed, 
and  resolved. 

Universities  are  institutions  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  their  past,  and  it  is 
therefore  appropriate  that  they  should 
pause  from  time  to  time  to  contem- 
plate the  course  of  events.  An  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  retrospective 
examination  came  this  year  to  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  which  cele- 
brated its  fiftieth  anniversary.  During 
the  year  the  celebrations  took  the 
form  of  an  anniversary  dinner  which 
was  arranged  at  a  time  to  coincide 
with  the  twelfth  annual  programme 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  Social 
Work  Education.  The  School  of  Social 
Work  also  published  a  compendium 
of  research  in  which  the  theses  for 
higher  degrees  were  skilfully  con- 
densed and  indexed  for  consultation. 
The  dinner  provided  a  means  of 
emphasizing  the  international  relation- 
ships of  the  School  and  its  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  profession  of  social 
work.  The  compendium  was  a  re- 
minder that  the  school  has  always 
placed  emphasis  upon  research  and 
upon  systematic  analysis  of  welfare 
data  and  practice.  Events  such  as 
these  remind  us  that  although  the 
University  is  unified  by  common 
ideals,    it    consists    of    units    each    of 


which  has  its  distinctive  life,  with 
ramifications  that  reach  out  beyond 
the  University  into  the  most  distant 
recesses  of  society. 

This  year  the  expansion  plans  for 
the  University  reached  their  full  cycle 
of  development.  The  plans  for  the 
new  research  library  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences,  for  a  major  com- 
plex of  buildings  for  the  Connaught 
Laboratories  at  their  Dufferin  site,  and 
for  the  addition  of  new  facilities  for 
the  Press  were  brought  close  to  final 
formulation.  The  Physics  Building 
after  a  long  period  of  planning  was 
finally  begun,  and  the  sod  was  turned 
at  the  Scarborough  site.  The  first  New 
College  building  assumed  its  final 
elegant  state  in  preparation  for  a 
partial  occupation  in  the  fall.  The 
Laidlaw  Library  of  University  College 
was  virtually  completed.  There  were 
three  ceremonial  openings,  one  for 
the  Lash  Miller  Building  for  Chemis- 
try, one  for  Pharmacy,  and  one  for 
the  Edward  Johnson  Building.  The 
last  had  been  delayed  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  MacMillan  Theatre; 
following  the  official  opening,  at  which 
Sir  Ernest  MacMillan  spoke  nostal- 
gically and  wittily,  there  was  a  week 

Full  cycle  of  development  is 
reached  with  opening  of  some 
buildings,  turning  of  sod  or 
approval    of    plans    for    others 
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Construction  tempo  to  quicken 
with  library  for  Humanities, 
Medical  Science  building  and 
Erindale    College    high    on    list 


of  performances— a  vivid  demonstra- 
tion of  the  central  creativity  in 
Canadian  music  of  our  Faculty  and 
School.  These  major  building  units 
were  accompanied  by  shifts  and 
changes  in  the  use  of  available  facili- 
ties. Most  important  were  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  old  bookstore  of  a 
second  new  college  and  the  move  of 
the  previous  occupants,  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  to  more  commodious 
and  durable  quarters  at  65  St.  George 
St.  The  new  college  was  endowed  with 
a  great  name,  that  of  Harold  Innis, 
and  with  the  tried  and  vigorous 
leadership  of  Robin  Harris. 

This  brief  summary  of  building 
activities  gives  some  idea  of  its  range 
and  complexity.  It  is  likely  that  for 
the  next  five  years  the  tempo  will 
mount.  Besides  the  academic  facilities 
still  to  be  built— the  Basic  Medical 
Sciences  Building,  the  Research 
Library  in  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences,  the  College  at  Erindale,  to 
mention  the  most  urgent— we  have 
large  residential  obligations,  made 
more  sharply  insistent  by  the  rapid 
growth  in  graduate  studies.  The  col- 
lege growth  must  be  accelerated. 
During  the  year  serious  examination 


was  given  to  the  use  of  Central  Mort- 
gage &  Housing  loans,  and  it  is  likely 
that  we  shall  soon  take  advantage  of 
them.  We  are  proceeding  with  plans 
for  the  twin  building  on  the  New 
College  site.  It  has  now  been  decided 
to  make  it  part  of  New  College,  and 
to  assign  its  residential  portion  to 
women,  with  special  consideration 
being  given  to  graduate  students. 
Innis  College  must  find  a  new  site. 
Present  indications  are  that  it  will  be 
somewhere  on  the  east  side  of  St. 
George  north  of  Hoskin.  I  express  the 
hope  that  architecturally  Innis  College 
will  be  unconventional  and  imagina- 
tive—befitting a  foundation  named 
after  a  scholar  who  eschewed  plati- 
tudes like  the  plague. 

We  rightly  place  academic  needs 
first.  It  would  be  folly  to  do  otherwise. 
But  we  are  fast  reaching  the  point 
where  academic  needs  may  be  jeopar- 
dized by  administrative  inadequacy, 
both  in  buildings  and  people.  There 
has  been  a  quiet  revolution  in  univer- 
sity administration,  which  has  causes 
far  deeper  than  increased  numbers. 
The  first— as  we  have  seen— is  the 
emergence  of  research  on  a  rapidly 
increasing  scale  with  problems  both 
of  practice  and  principle  never  en- 
visaged before.  The  second  is  the 
growth  of  the  University's  relationships 
with  outside  bodies,  particularly  with 
governments,  so  that  senior  officers 
must  devote  a  large  proportion  of  their 
time  to  external  relations.  The  third— 
and  all-encompassing— reason  is  the 
need  for  long-range  forecasting. 
Changes  come  so  suddenly  and  on 
such  a  large  scale  that  they  can  no 
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longer  be  absorbed  without  anticipa- 
tion and  preparation.  In  university 
administration  the  gap  between  the 
probable  and  the  actual  is  increasingly 
short. 

One  need  caused  by  this  adminis- 
trative revolution  can  be  met  easily. 
That  is  the  provision  of  space.  The 
upward  extension  of  the  Superinten- 
dent's building  to  ten  floors  will  be 
a  partial  solution.  The  other  will  be 
an  extension  of  Simcoe  Hall  to  the 
west.  There  was  need  for  this  some 
sixteen  years  ago  when  I  first  joined 
the  central  administration.  The  long 
delay  may  be  a  tribute  to  adminis- 
trative altruism,  but  not,  I  fear,  to 
administrative  wisdom. 

Physical  expansion  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  addition  of  people  of  a 
senior  calibre.  On  the  academic  side, 
I  propose  to  concentrate  most  of  the 
day-to-day  academic  administration 
in  the  office  of  the  Vice-President 
(Academic).  In  order  to  distinguish 
this  office  from  other  senior  posts  and 
to  give  it  an  academic  ring,  it  will  be 
known  as  the  office  of  the  Provost. 
The  Provost  will  have  several  senior 
associates  each  dealing  with  a  number 
of  divisions.  One  of  these  associates 
will  have  responsibility  for  student 
affairs.  The  office  of  the  Registrar  as 
traditionally  constituted  can  no  longer 
bear  the  burden.  The  Registrar  is 
asked  to  administer  a  number  of  areas 
that  are  separate  departments  in  them- 
selves; to  supply  information  for  edu- 
cational planning  and  to  participate  in 
the  planning;  to  supervise  ceremonials 
and  a  network  of  Senate  committees; 
and  to  deal  patiently  and  philosophi- 


cally with  an  endless  flow  of  com- 
plaints and  queries.  I  propose  to  put 
the  Registrar,  with  a  new  title  and  a 
more  coherent  area  of  responsibility, 
in  the  Provost's  office,  and  to  relieve 
him  of  much  of  minutiae  that  he  must 
now  deal  with. 

The  extraordinary  rate  of  physical 
change  during  the  year  brought  into 
sharper  focus  than  ever  before  the 
problem  of  planning.  Planning  is  not 
the  preserve  of  any  one  group;  it  must 
permeate  the  whole  university,  and 
derive  from  academic  bodies.  It  must 
be  related  to  academic  needs  and  be 
responsive  to  academic  pressures.  But 
academic  planning  must  have  its 
strong  correlative  in  physical  plan- 
ning, where  the  skills  of  the  architect, 
the  landscape  architect,  and  regional 
planner  are  woven  together.  Between 
the  academic  and  the  physical  plan- 
ners there  must  be  the  closest  inter- 
relationship, the  liveliest  interplay  of 
ideas  and  theories.  The  University  has 
formalized  its  facilities  for  physical 
planning  in  a  Division  of  Planning 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Superintendent.  In  Scarborough  the 
Planning  Division  had  an  opportunity 
to   work   on   a   tabula   rasa,   and   the 


Reorganization  of  day-to-day 
academic  administration  will 
provide  important  duties  for 
Provost    and    senior    associates 
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Flexibility  must  be  the  rule 
if  functional  and  beautiful 
buildings  are  to  marry  with 
the     traditions     of     140     years 


results  were  bracing.  The  problems 
of  the  central  campus  will  be  less 
tractable,  for  here  the  planners  must 
work  with  the  accumulated  traditions 
of  140  years,  and  with  the  subtle 
power  combinations  that  arise  in  a 
complex  university  made  up  of  many 
strong  constituent  units.  The  Uni- 
versity is  a  citizen  of  Toronto— of  no 
mean  city,  as  a  senior  colleague  has 
reminded  us— and  we  must  be  respon- 
sive to,  although  not  uncritical  of,  city 
needs  and  plans.  (It  is,  I  suggest,  both 
good  city  planning  and  good  university 
planning  to  make  the  area  from  Queen's 
Park  to  Spadina  and  from  College  to 
Bloor  a  place  where  the  pedestrian 
takes  precedence  over  the  motor  car.) 
The  plans  of  a  mature  university  are 
not  easily  reduced  to  quantitative 
measure.  The  watchword  in  planning 
must  be  flexibility— devotion  to  a 
master  plan  but,  when  circumstances 
change,  a  willingness  to  change  it. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  plan- 
ning process  must  express  itself  in 
terms  of  specific  buildings.  It  is  at  this 
stage  that  the  harmonies  disintegrate 
and  dissonance  takes  over.  The  only 
sure  thing  one  can  say  about  any  new 
building  is  that  one  large  group  will 


find  it  admirable,  and  an  equally  large 
one  will  find  it  deplorable.  Still,  we 
must  strive  to  observe  the  two  golden 
rules  for  architectural  policy  that  were 
best  expressed  by  the  late  President 
Griswold  of  Yale.  He  wrote:  "The  first 
rule  is  that  each  new  building  should 
be  truly  functional,  i.e.,  it  should  do 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do  with  the 
utmost  efficiency  in  terms  of  its  stated 
purpose.  The  second  rule  is  that  each 
should  come  as  close  to  the  ideals  for 
a  building  of  its  kind  as  the  architectu- 
ral genius  of  its  era  is  capable  of 
bringing  it."  These  are  high  and  aus- 
tere rules,  and  a  university  can  accept 
no  other.  We  can  only  hope  that 
posterity  will  find  that  we  did  not 
altogether  disregard  them. 

The  rapid  acceleration  of  knowl- 
edge is  now  part  of  the  conventional 
wisdom.  In  the  last  20  years  Utopian 
speculations  have  repeatedly  become 
sober  realities.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
those  of  us  who  live  in  the  university 
environment  have  a  bewildering  sense 
of  speed,  of  restless  movement  and 
agitation,  and  from  time  to  time  of 
fragmentation  of  effort  and  purpose. 
The  movement  in  ideas  is  paralleled 
by  the  rapid  changes  in  physical 
appearance  of  campuses  and  the 
shifting  structure  of  academic  organi- 
zation. The  ivory  tower  has  become  a 
glistening  skyscraper,  and  the  scholar 
is  the  new  entrepreneur,  devising 
intellectual  mergers  of  fantastic  scope. 
But  underneath  the  bewildering 
change,  there  is  developing  a  large 
sense  of  unity  and  purpose.  The  uni- 
versity, for  so   long  a  genteel  hand- 
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maiden  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
concerned  with  providing  the  experts 
and  solving  isolated  problems,  is  now 
moving  back  to  the  centre  that  it  tried 
to  occupy  in  mediaeval  times.  In  an 
age  that  has  revolutionized  our  means 
of  communication  and  the  distribution 
of  information,  the  university  has 
become  the  main  integrating  force,  the 
intelligence  that  creates  the  machines 
and,  what  is  more  important,  formu- 
lates the  questions  to  be  put  to  them. 
This  consciousness  of  the  crucial 
creative  power  of  the  university  will 
increasingly  bring  cohesiveness  to 
what  may  appear  to  be  a  fragmented 
and  whirling  world.  One  sees  this 
cohesiveness  at  work  in  the  aca- 
demic   community— in    students,    who 


have  outgrown  the  country  club  atmo- 
sphere and  are  concerned  about  the 
nature  of  the  university  and  about  its 
relationship  to  society;  in  graduates, 
who  do  not  return  to  the  campus  to 
cheer  on  the  football  team  and  to 
search  for  the  elixir  of  youth,  but  to 
attend  seminars  on  current  problems. 
One  sees  this  cohesiveness  best  of  all 
in  the  spreading  interrelationships 
among  disciplines— in  the  entangling 
alliances  between  scholars  at  one  time 
only  faintly  cognizant  of  each  other's 
existence.  As  the  University  grows 
larger  and  more  complex,  it  discovers 
principles  of  cohesiveness  and  unity. 
The  multiversity  becomes  once  more 
the  university. 

Claude  Bissell 


THE  STAFF 


It  is  still  generally  believed  that, 
except  in  unusual  circumstances, 
members  of  the  academic  staff  of 
a  university  should  be  engaged  in  both 
teaching  and  research.  Although  there 
is  at  least  some  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  reliability  of  any  available 
criteria  of  success  in  these  two  re- 
lated ventures,  plentiful  evidence  is 
provided  in  the  year-end  reports  that 
the  staff  of  the  University  has  been 
intellectually  active  and  creative  and 
that  students  at  all  levels  have  re- 
ceived stimulus  and  profit.  Of  particu- 
lar significance  are  the  honours  con- 
ferred on  members  of  the  academic 
staff,  their  publications  both  oral  and 
printed,  and  the  statement  of  numbers 
of  students  admitted  to  degrees  and  of 
students  to  whom  diplomas  and  cer- 


tificates have  been  granted.  While 
the  achievement  of  the  academic  staff 
is  high,  due  credit  must  be  given  to 
the  supporting  arms  of  the  service, 
that  is  to  the  members  of  the  non- 
academic  staff  without  whom  high 
academic  achievement  would  be  im- 
possible. 

In  the  President's  Report  for  the 
year  1962-3  there  was  some  discus- 
sion of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
annually  the  numbers  of  additional 
academic  staff  which  the  University's 
plans,  and  commitments  to  society, 
require.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
to  meet  the  needs  of  1970-1,  the 
University  should  increase  its  staff  by 
an  average  of  about  200  full  time 
members  of  staff  each  year.  The  in- 
crease is  a  net  increase  after  replace- 
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ments  of  members  of  staff  who  have 
retired  or  resigned  have  taken  place. 
The  University  is  in  some  measure 
failing  to  meet  its  aim.  Between 
1957-8  and  1962-3,  the  annual  net 
increases  have  varied  from  26  to  54. 
In  the  year  1963-4  the  net  increase 
has  been  more  than  60.  Actually 
about  120  new  members  of  staff  were 
acquired,  and  the  figure  was  reduced 
by  retirements,  deaths  and  resigna- 
tions. It  is  obvious  that  although 
recruitment  was  more  successful  than 
ever  before,  it  was  still  far  short  of 
the  200  required.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  new  members  of  staff 
may  still  be  attracted  to  Toronto  in 
reasonably  large  numbers  (except  in 
certain  disciplines)  provided  that  in- 
vitations may  be  issued  early  in  the 
preceding  academic  year.  It  should 
perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  the  enter- 
prise is  not  wholly  selfish.  The  large 
numbers  of  additional  staff  are  re- 
quired in  major  part  to  support  the 
growth  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  and  the  commitment  of  the 
University  to  a  radically  enlarged 
Graduate  School  has  as  a  main  pur- 
pose the  provision  of  the  needed 
university  teachers  and  researchers  in 
the  universities  of  Canada. 

It  is  a  sad  duty  to  mention  the 
deaths  of  a  number  of  valued  col- 
leagues. Professor  George  Brown,  for 
decades  a  distinguished  Professor  of 
History,  died  before  he  was  able  to 
see  the  first  fruits  of  his  more  recent 
devoted  labours  as  the  Editor  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography.  In 
a   sense   the    Dictionary,    when   pub- 


lished, will  be  a  monument  to  his 
skilful  planning  and  organization. 
Generations  of  students,  from  whom 
he  evoked  admiration  and  devotion, 
lament  the  death  of  William  Line, 
Professor  of  Psychology.  T.  F.  Mcll- 
wraith,  Professor  of  Anthropology, 
lived  to  see  the  Department  of  which 
he  was  originally  the  sole  pioneer 
firmly  established  in  every  respect, 
and  the  subject  which  he  professed 
attracting  both  the  few  devoted  and 
the  many  interested  students.  Pro- 
fessor J.  Olszewski,  Professor  of 
Pathology,  died  lamentably  young. 
Even  so  he  had  been  responsible  for 
a  large  development  of  research  in 
the  area  of  neuropathology.  In  pre- 
vious Reports  gratitude  has  already 
been  expressed  for  the  contribution  to 
the  University  represented  by  the 
individual  lives  of  the  nine  retired 
members  of  the  staff  who  died  during 
the  year  1963-4:  J.  W.  Bain,  Miss 
C.  C.  Benson,  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy, 
W.  J.  McAndrew,  Miss  L.  E.  Ockley, 
J.  Satterly,  G.  Taylor,  J.  S.  Will,  and 
C.  R.  Young. 

Retirement  has  withdrawn  several 
members  of  the  staff  from  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  the  University, 
although  some  of  them  are  happily 
continuing  to  serve  actively  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  and  all  of  them  remain 
full  members  of  the  community.  Karl 
Bernhardt  has  retired  as  Professor  of 
Psychology  and  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Study.  Throughout  his 
career  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
dependable  members  of  his  Depart- 
ment, his  Institute  and  the  University. 
Miss  O.  D.  Bickley  was  Professor  of 
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Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies  for  a 
comparatively  brief  time  but  her 
dynamic  mind  and  wide  knowledge 
have  made  a  lasting  impact.  A.  S.  P. 
Woodhouse,  Professor  of  English  and 
Head  of  the  Department  in  Univer- 
sity College  has  had  an  immeasurable 
influence  on  English  studies  in  the 
University  and  in  Canada.  A  scholar 
of  the  first  rank  himself,  he  was  the 
architect  of  the  honour  course  in 
English  Language  and  Literature  at 
the  University  and  of  graduate  studies 
in  the  same  field  and  his  former 
students  hold  positions  of  responsi- 
bility and  respect  across  Canada  and 
elsewhere.  (Professor  Woodhouse  died 
before  this  Report  was  written.)  Pro- 
fessor A.  R.  Gordon  has  retired  as 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  but  continues  to  be  Professor 
in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  where 
his  admiring  colleagues  hope  that  he 
will  be  as  before  an  explosive  chemist 
in  fact  if  not  in  theory.  He  succeeded 
the  late  Harold  Innis  as  Dean  in  an 
early  phase  of  the  renascence  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The 
School  will  be  able  to  contend  success- 
fully with  its  future  expansion  in  large 
measure  because  of  the  foundation 
which  he,  in  succession  to  Innis,  laid 
so  firmly.  In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
four  stimulating  teachers  and  clinicians 
have  retired— G.  R.  Balfour,  Associate 
in  Anaesthesia,  A.  M.  McLeod, 
Associate  in  Oto-laryngology,  L.  N. 
Silverthorne,  Associate  Professor  of 
Paediatrics  and  M.  C.  Watson,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynaecology.  The  future  may  belong 
to    the    "geographic    full-time"   mem- 


bers of  the  staff  in  Medicine,  but  the 
past  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
clinicians  who  devoted  a  large  part  of 
their  time  to  the  teaching  of  medical 
students.  A.  L.  Morgan,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Ophthalmology,  as  Head  of 
Ophthalmology  in  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  largely  devoted  his 
talents  to  the  development  of  a  clinic 
for  children  who  had  difficulties  with 
vision.  Professor  G.  F.  Tracy  has  re- 
tired as  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  He  has  be- 
queathed to  the  University  a  strong 
Department,  and  a  wise  influence  in 
administrative  matters.  The  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  is  indicated  by  the 
technically  ingenious  gifts  which  were 
made  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Professor 
of  Dentistry  and  Librarian  for  that 
Faculty,  has  been  a  teacher  noted 
for  his  interest  in  the  history  of  his 
profession  and  in  the  future  welfare  of 
his  students  and  for  his  skill  in 
writing.  Professor  S.  K.  Jaffary  has 
died  between  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment and  the  writing  of  this  Report. 
He  did  valuable  and  authoritative 
research  in  the  field  of  "corrections," 
based  on  his  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  human  individual.  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Butterfield  of  the  Faculty  of  Food 
Sciences  has  had  a  very  long  associa- 
tion with  the  University,  and  holds 
the  affectionate  esteem  of  all  those 
students  who  have  come  under  her 
guidance. 

The  University  gladly  expresses  its 
gratitude  to  all  members  of  the  staff 
whose  lives  have  been  built  into  its 
fabric.  Claude  Bissell 
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Achievements  Long  Remembered 

The  external  marks  of  growth  .  .  .  are  great  achievements 
and  will  be  long  remembered;  but  greater  than  all  these 
is  Eric  Phillips'  spirit  of  understanding  and  devotion,  and 
the  increased  pride  that  he  has  given  to  the  academic 
community  by  his  own  high  estimate  of  its  place. 


Two  months  before  his  death  on 
December  26,  1964,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  in  a  formal  resolution  of 
appreciation,  paid  tribute  to  Lieut. - 
Col.  W.  Eric  Phillips,  a  member  of 
the  Board  since  1944  and  its  chairman 
from  1945  until  March  1964. 


As  the  resolution,  from  which  the 
quotation  above  has  been  taken, 
pointed  out,  Col.  Phillips  gave  strong 
direction  to  the  University  during  an 
unprecedented  period  of  expansion.  He 
had  been  "receptive  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  any  area  provided  it  fostered 
sound  teaching  and  scholarship". 
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HIS  TWO  VARSITY  DEGREES:  The  photograph  at  left,  taken  from 
a  yellowing  page  in  Torontonensis,  is  of  Eric  Phillips  in  1914  when  he 
graduated  with  a  B.A.Sc.  degree.  At  right  he  is  seen  33  years  later  with 
Dr.  H.  J.  Cody,  the  19th  Chancellor,  who  conferred  on  him  the  Univer- 
sity's degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa. 


During  the  chairmanship  of  Col. 
Phillips,  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  the  federated  colleges  embarked 
upon  these  physical  additions  and 
changes:  the  post-war  engineering 
centre  at  Ajax,  the  westward  exten- 
sion of  the  St.  George  Campus,  the 
National  Fund— the  greatest  public 
campaign  for  funds  for  higher  educa- 
tion ever  held  in  Canada;  the  sponsor- 
ing of  York  University,  the  founding 
of  New,  Innis,  Scarborough  and  Erin- 
dale  Colleges,  the  planning  of  still 
more  colleges,  the  construction  of  33 
new  buildings,  and  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  many  of  the 
older  buildings. 

Although  he  was  almost  fully  en- 
grossed with  the  problem  of  meeting 
the  constantly  rising  need  for  space, 
Col.  Phillips,  the  Toronto  Telegram 
made    clear    editorially    at    the    time 


of  his  retirement  from  the  chairman- 
ship, "never  lost  sight  of  the  primary 
aim  of  higher  education— to  produce 
responsible  citizens  capable  of  re- 
sponse to  intellectual  and  moral 
challenge." 

The  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
was  accompanied  by  an  immediate 
test  of  Col.  Phillips'  ability  to  meet 
the  demand  for  higher  education  by 
thousands  of  young  men  released  from 
the  armed  services.  The  Chairman 
met  the  challenge  head-on. 

Under  his  direction,  the  University 
acquired  the  sprawling  mile-long 
property  that  had  been  a  munitions 
plant  at  Ajax,  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  25  miles  east  of  Toronto. 
Unlikely  though  they  looked  for 
scholarly  purposes,  the  shabby  wooden 
buildings  were  transformed  into  an 
engineering  school. 
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Right:  Col.  Phillips  un- 
veils a  plaque  honor- 
ing the  co-Chairmen 
of  the  National  Fund, 
the  Hon.  M.  Wallace 
McCutcheon  and  Neil 
McKinnon,     in     1960 
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There,  from  1946  until  1949,  5,036 
students,  almost  all  of  them  war 
veterans,  were  taught  the  engineering 
sciences.    They    were    guided    by    a 


Wartime  wooden  beams  were  the  back- 
ground for  a  formal  address  by  Col. 
Phillips  at  the  University's  post-war  Ajax 
Division  for  engineering  students. 


teaching  staff  of  195,  they  lived  in 
33  residences,  they  studied  in  37  lec- 
ture halls,  20  draughting  rooms  and 
24  laboratories.  They  came  from  27 
different  countries,  and  27  of  them 
were  girls.  The  Ajax  Division  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  was  as  complete 
a  campus  as  the  physical  structure 
would  permit.  There  were  four  rugby 
fields,  four  rinks,  even  an  Ajax  Hart 
House,  as  well  as  other  amenities. 

"Boldly  designed",  said  the  late 
President  Sidney  Smith,  the  Ajax 
Division  of  the  University  was  "one 
of  the  most  brilliant  chapters  in  the 
story  of  its  progress." 

After  the  needs  of  war  veteran 
students  had  been  met,  Col.  Phillips 
and  his  colleagues  faced  the  imminent 
peacetime  population  explosion,  the 
demand  that  would  certainly  come  in 
the  years  ahead  by  more  and  more 
young  people  for  more  and  more 
education.  The  University  made  plans 
for  a  remarkable  expansion  and 
extension. 

From  1947  until  1959,  the  number 
of    new    buildings    and    additions    to 
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The  20th  Chancellor, 
Hon.  Vincent  Massey, 
with  Col.  Phillips  and 
the  University's  re- 
splendent new  mace, 
the     Chairman's     gift. 


existing  facilities  grew  year  by  year: 
Wallberg  Building,  Burton  Wing  to 
McLennan  Laboratories,  Mechanical 
Building,  Canadiana  Gallery  and 
Archives,  Best  Institute,  Nursing 
Building,  University  Library,  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson  Residence,  Ontario 
College  of  Education  extension,  Press 
Offices  and  Bookstore. 

Then  came  the  need  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  broader  support  by  the 
general  public  of  Ontario  for  their 
largest  university.  The  National  Fund 
campaign  was  undertaken  in  1959-60, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Hon.  M.  W.  McCutcheon  and  Neil 
McKinnon,  who  enjoyed  the  fullest 
backing  and  co-operation  of  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Board.  The  result  of 
the  campaign  exceeded  the  most  hope- 
ful expectations.  Well  over  $15  million 
was  subscribed. 

Since  the  National  Fund  was 
planned,    the    University    has    added 


to  its  facilities  the  Galbraith  Building, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories,  the  Superin- 
tendent's Building,  Benson  Building, 
Edward  Johnson  Building,  Pharmacy 
Building,  Dentistry  Building,  New 
College,  Laidlaw  Library  of  Univer- 
sity College,  and  Connaught  Lab.  addi- 
tions. It  has  enlarged  the  Institute  of 
Aerospace  Studies  and  Whitney  Hall, 
has  added  a  law  library  and  large 
lecture  hall  to  Flavelle  House  for  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  has  the  Ramsay 
Wright  Zoological  Laboratories  near 
completion,  Scarborough  College  and 
the  Physics  Building  well  under  way, 
and  begun  work  on  a  Materials  Science 
Building. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  in  Col. 
Phillips'  time,  the  University  wel- 
comed the  magnificent  gift  of  Massey 
College  from  the  Massey  Foundation 
and  additions  made  by  the  federated 
colleges:       Victoria's      Library      and 
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Margaret  Addison  Hall,  Trinity's 
Gerald  Larkin  Building,  new  residen- 
tial wing  and  enlarged  St.  Hilda's 
College,  St.  Michael's  Elmsley  Hall, 
Loretto  and  St.   Joseph's   Colleges. 

Had  he  lived,  Col.  Phillips  would 
have  shared  in  the  satisfaction  the 
University  will  have  in  still  further 
expansion  in  which  he  had  a  hand: 
the  construction  of  Innis  and  Erindale 
Colleges,  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences  Library,  a  $20,000,000-com- 
plex  for  the  medical  sciences,  an 
International  Centre  for  students  from 
abroad,  additional  space  for  Arts  and 
Science,  at  least  two  more  colleges, 
a  residence  for  graduate  students,  and 
a  building  for  the  School  of  Business 
and  the  School  of  Social  Work. 


Col.  Phillips  gave  of  more  than  his 
time  and  his  talent  to  the  University. 
In  1951  he  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity a  handsomely  designed  mace  for 
use  on  formal  academic  occasions, 
and  in  1952  he  gave  19  bells,  which 
were  added  to  the  23  original  bells 
in  the  Soldiers'  Tower  carillon. 

Col.  Phillips  made  few  public 
appearances,  except  at  official  cere- 
monies, and  made  even  fewer 
speeches.  He  was  a  man  of  thought 
and  quiet  action,  who  worked  with- 
out ostentation  behind  the  scenes.  He 
gave  one  notable  address,  however, 
at  a  marketing  management  seminar 
held  at  the  University  in  1961. 

In  that  address,  to  an  audience  of 
business  men,  Col.  Phillips  expressed 


Business  men  at  Hart 
House  listened  attentively 
at  management  seminar 
to  an  address  by  one 
of  Canada's  outstanding 
business  leaders. 
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WHEN  A 

PRESIDENT 

WAS  INSTALLED 

A  rousing  student 
yell  enlivened  the 
proceedings  for  Col. 
Phillips  (left),  the 
10th  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Beatty,  the 
21st  Chancellor,  at 
the  installation  of 
Dr.  Claude  Bissell  as 
the  University's  8th 
President. 


something  of  his  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation: 

"The  essential  function  of  a  univer- 
sity is  the  education  of  young  men 
and  women,  and,  in  this  context,  by 
'education'  I  mean  the  development 
of  the  ability  of  learning  how  to 
learn.  .  . 

"The  university  cannot  properly  be 
concerned  with  the  training  of  indi- 
viduals for  specific  tasks  of  the 
moment  or  for  the  merely  mechanical 


storage  of  organization  information. 
The  skills  it  is  best  able  to  develop 
are  the  skills  of  understanding. 

"...  the  university  today  is  not 
concerned  with  the  solution  of  day- 
to-day  problems.  It  cannot  be  prac- 
tical' in  that  sense,  but  it  can  be 
'practical'  in  its  research  to  develop 
knowledge  and  understanding  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  solve  many 
future  problems  and  not  just  one 
immediate  problem.  .  . 
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"In  many  respects,  higher  educa- 
tion today,  conducted  as  it  is  largely 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  is  a 
limited  gamble,  with  the  risk  of 
wastage  in  terms  of  human  beings, 
but  with  the  certainty  of  some  bril- 
liant gains.  Without  it,  we  certainly 
perish.  With  it,  we  may  survive." 

On  the  day  that  Great  Britain  de- 
clared war  on  Germany  in  1914,  Eric 
Phillips  was  in  England,  on  holiday 
after     graduation     before     going     to 


Munich  for  post-graduate  study.  Two 
weeks  later  he  enlisted  in  the  British 
Army,  was  commissioned  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Leinster  Regiment 
and  by  the  end  of  1914  was  a  captain. 
Eric  Phillips  was  a  notable  soldier; 
in  fact,  he  liked  the  army  so  much 
that  at  one  time  he  considered  making 
it  his  career.  Transferred  to  the  Royal 
Warwickshire  Regiment,  he  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  deadly  trench  warfare 
in  France.  By  March  1918  he  was  a 
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lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  only  25 
and  probably  the  youngest  officer  of 
his  rank  in  the  British  Army. 

He  won  the  Military  Cross  "for 
conspicuous  gallantry"  in  holding  a 
mine-blasted  crater  through  the  night 
and  covering  the  withdrawal  of  raid- 
ing and  consolidating  parties.  In  1918 
he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order,  and  three  times  he 
was  mentioned  in  despatches.  He  was 
wounded  once  by  machine  gun  fire, 
and  was  erroneously  reported  killed 
in  action. 

The  war  did  not  end  for  Col. 
Phillips  in  1918.  After  the  armistice, 
he  was  loaned  to  the  French  govern- 
ment to  act  as  liaison  officer  with 
Polish  troops  crossing  Germany  from 
France  to  Poland. 

Back  in  Canada  in  1920,  Col. 
Phillips  plunged  into  business,  first 
with  his  father's  glass  business  in 
Kingston,  then  in  Oshawa,  where  he 
established  his  own  glass  manufactur- 
ing plant.  His  company  flourished  and 
its  proprietor  grew  in  stature  in  the 
world  of  business. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War,  it  was  natural  that  the 
federal  government  should  call  upon 
him  to  serve  as  a  "dollar-a-year"  man. 
The  task  to  which  he  was  assigned 
was  formidable.  The  war  had  cut  off 
Canada  from  its  major  suppliers  of 
precision  instruments  and  optical  glass. 
At  the  same  time,  the  need  was  great, 
as  Canada,  far  from  the  battle  lines, 
grew  into  an  arsenal  of  democracy. 
The  job  had  to  be  done  at  home, 
with  whatever  resources  were  avail- 
able. 


Col.  Phillips  accepted  responsibility 
for  organizing  and  managing  an  all- 
important  Crown  company,  Research 
Enterprises  Limited,  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  REL.  Beginning  in  1940, 
Col.  Phillips  created  on  a  factory  site 
in  Leaside  what  has  been  described 
as  a  model  war  industry. 

Until  1946,  REL  turned  out  for 
the  fighting  forces  of  the  Allies  a 
wide  variety  of  precision  instruments 
and  optical  devices,  such  as  artillery 
range  finders  and  aerial  bomb  sights. 

Eric  Phillips'  contribution  to  victory 
was  recognized  by  his  government, 
which  caused  him  to  be  granted  the 
honour  of  Commander,  Order  of  the 
British  Empire. 

His  old  friends  at  the  University 
gave  him  their  accolade  too,  the 
Engineering  Alumni  Medal  for  his 
notable  contribution  to  the  science  of 
engineering— the  development  and 
manufacture    of    optical    instruments 
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HOW  HE  SERVED 
IN  TWO  WARS 

Left:  In  the  first  World 
War,  Col.  Phillips  was 
a  combat  officer  in  the 
British  Army. 

Right:  When  the  second 
World  War  broke  out,  he 
ran  Research  Enterprises 
Limited  as  one  of  Can- 
ada's   dollar-a-year    men. 


and  various  secret  devices  to  help 
revolutionize  offensive  warfare.  One 
of  those  secret  devices  was  radar. 

Col.  Phillips'  wartime  service  was 
vividly  recalled  in  the  citation  of  his 
honorary  degree,  which  said: 

".  .  .  he  was,  in  no  small  measure, 
an  artificer  of  victory." 

Two  months  before  his  death,  the 
University  paid  tribute  to  the  man 
who  for  so  long  and  in  such  large 
measure  guided  its  progress. 

Col.  Phillips  relinquished  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Board  of  Governors 
in  March  1964.  But  he  continued  as 
a  member  and  was  accorded  the  dis- 
tinction of  Honorary  Chairman.  At 
the  October  meeting  of  the  board, 
his  successor,  Dr.  Henry  Borden,  pre- 
sented to  him  a  bound  volume  of 
reports  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
Presidents  covering  his  term  of  office. 
With  the  book  was  a  Resolution  of 
gratitude   and   appreciation. 


The  Board  then  moved  to  the  main 
lobby  of  Simcoe  Hall,  where  had  been 
hung  Sir  James  Gunn's  distinguished 
portrait  of  Col.  Phillips.  Members  of 
the  Board,  including  the  Chancellor 
and  the  President,  were  joined  there 
by  leading  figures  in  the  government 
of  Ontario,  past  and  present,  with 
whom  the  Chairman  had  been  asso- 
ciated. They  were  the  Hon.  George 
A.  Drew,  Prime  Minister  at  the  time 
of  Col.  Phillips'  appointment  to  the 
Board;  the  Hon.  Leslie  Frost,  who, 
as  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Education,  had  worked  with  the 
Chairman  for  12  years;  Prime  Minister 
John  P.  Robarts,  who  had  received 
his  resignation  as  Chairman,  and  the 
Hon.  William  Davis,  Minister  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs. 

In  a  simple,  brief  ceremony,  Prime 
Minister  Robarts  unveiled  the  paint- 
ing. It  was  Col.  Phillips'  last  public 
appearance  at  the  University  he  loved 
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so  much  and  for  which  he  had  done 
so  much. 

The  events  of  that  day,  appropri- 
ately timed  as  they  were  in  the  light 
of  the  University's  loss  only  nine 
weeks  later,  were  a  fitting  expression 
of  the  profound  gratitude  of  all  his 


colleagues  to  William  Eric  Phillips, 
C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  B.A.Sc,  LL.D. 
His  two  decades  of  service  and 
wise  counsel,  said  President  Claude 
Bissell,  "summed  up  .  .  .  the  contribu- 
tions a  man  of  affairs  can  make  to 
the  running  of  a  university." 


Prime  Minister  John  P.  Robarts  and  Col.  Phillips  with  the 
Hon.  George  Drew  and  the  Hon.  L.  M.  Frost 
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Convocations  1964 

Photographs  by  Bob  Lansdale 


At  the  1964  Fall  Convocation,  Geoffrey  Gunn,  Master  of  Social  Work, 
kneels  before  the  Chancellor  to  receive  his  degree. 
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Edward    Marshall    Wick,    M.B.A.,    with   his 
wife,  Linda  Lois.  Both  are  deaf. 


The  Undefeated 


Among  Masters  of  Social  Work  who  received 
/\  their  degrees  at  the  1964  Fall  Convocation 
JL  jL  were  Geoffrey  Gunn,  who  has  a  fragment  of 
vision,  and  Mrs.  Gloria  Sewell,  who  is  blind.  Mr. 
Gunn,  after  devoting  many  years  to  working  with 
retarded  children,  is  director  of  the  social  work 
division,  Toronto  Rehabilitation  Centre.  Mrs.  Sewell 
does  family  counselling  for  the  St.  Catharines 
Children's  Aid  Society. 

Supplementing  Mrs.  Sewell's  braille  notes,  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  taped 
materia]  from  textbooks  and  gave  her  a  reader  grant. 
From  United  Appeal  came  a  bursary.  Fellow 
students  read  to  her  and  one  drove  her  to  and  from 
the  University.  When  examination  time  came,  she 
used  a  typewriter. 

Among  the  Masters  in  Business  Administration 
was  Marshall  Wick  who  shrugged  off  his  deafness 
with  the  observation  that  anything  important  on  a 
subject  is  written  somewhere— in  someone's  notes,  in 
textbooks  or  periodicals.  Now  a  computer  pro- 
grammer with  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters, 
his  career  in  systems  work  is  taking  shape. 
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"If  we  do  not  sometimes  make  fun  of  ourselves,"  said 
Professor  Richard  M.  Titmuss,  "I  am  sure  our  students 
will  do  it  for  us."  Head  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Sciences  in  the  University  of  London  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  he  was  speaking  at  the  Fall  Con- 
vocation on  behalf  of  himself  and  three  other  newly 
created  Doctors  of  Laws:  Professor  Murray  L.  Barr, 
Head,  Department  of  Microscopic  Anatomy,  University 
of  Western  Ontario;  Professor  Roy  Daniells,  Head  of  the 
English  Department,  University  of  British  Columbia;  and 
Miss  Bessie  Touzel,  formerly  Executive  Director  of  the 
Ontario  Welfare  Council.  The  address  to  Convocation  by 
Dr.  Titmuss  follows. 


The  exhausting  road 
to  Great  Thoughts 

academics,  and  professors  in  particular,  are 
f\  not  expected  to  be  spontaneous,  even  when, 
X  JL  quite  privately,  they  think  they  have  a  right 
to  express  an  unorthodox  opinion  about  Picasso  or 
teenage  culture  or  your  new  City  Hall;  and  when 
they  are— as  we  are  this  evening— all  nicely  dressed  up. 

On  the  contrary,  we  are  expected  to  be  solemn 
and  sedate,  intent  on  advancing  knowledge,  suffused 
with  high  and  rigorous  standards,  and  preoccupied 
with  great  thoughts.  But  as  George  Eliot  wrote  in 
Middlemarch— one  of  the  great  novels  of  all  times— 
".  .  .  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  learned;  it  seems  as  if 
people  were  worn  out  on  the  way  to  great  thoughts, 
and  can  never  enjoy  them  because  they  are  too 
tired".  .  .  . 

I  am  reminded  of  another  and  more  contemporary 
novelist  who  said  that  writing  in  the  university  today 
was  like  trying  to  play  the  trumpet  while  people 
around  you  were  busy  sucking  oranges.  The  pro- 
fessor who  has  such  high  and  rigorous  standards 
that  he  can  scarcely  bring  himself  to  publish  any- 
thing, especially  anything  that  an  ordinary  mortal 
can  read,  is  a  familiar  academic  phenomenon.  "Every 
time  he  writes  a  sentence,"  said  a  colleague  of  one 
of  these,  "he  has  to  go  to  a  lying-in  hospital." 
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Standing  at  the  lectern,  right,  Dr.  Richard  Titmuss  addresses  Convoca- 
tion. He  said  it  was  difficult  to  find  the  right  words  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  himself  and  the  others  who  had  received  honorary 
degrees,  adding:  "We  would  have  wished,  I  am  sure,  to  have  done  so 
with  the  joy  of  childhood  .  .  .  the  cry  of  pleasure  that  means  the  world 
is  a  good  place,  and  the  University  of  Toronto  the  most  splendid  part 
of  that  world". 
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I  say  these  things  because  I  happen 
to  believe  that  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able characteristics  of  academic  life 
in  Canada  and  Britain  is  the  capacity 
to  be  self-critical— the  capacity  for  con- 
tinuing professional  self-examination. 
This  does  not  always  have  to  be 
serious  and  sedate.  A  little  laughter 
is  not  out  of  place,  even  perhaps  on 
such  an  evening  as  this.  If  we  do  not 
sometimes  make  fun  of  ourselves  I 
am  sure  our  students  will  do  it  for  us. 

In  both  our  countries— indeed,  in 
most  Western  countries— we  are  now 
well  into  the  age  of  the  second  great 
education  explosion;  an  immense  de- 
mand for  higher  education  of  all 
kinds:  scientific  education,  general 
education,  professional  training,  tech- 
nical training  and  so  on.  In  Canada  I 
know  you  are  ahead  of  us  in  creating 
new  universities  and  institutions,  ex- 
panding student  numbers,  and  open- 
ing up  new  opportunities  for  more 
young  people  to  study  and  equip 
themselves  for  careers  in  the  modern 
world.  In  Britain,  after  a  somewhat 
hesitant  start,  we  are  also  now  in  a 
furore  of  expansion.  It  is  already 
clear,  however,  that  demand  will 
exceed  supply  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Indeed,  one  cannot  see  the  limits  to 
expansion. 

It  follows,  I  think,  from  this  ex- 
plosion in  demand  for  higher  educa- 
tion that  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
the  prestige  of  the  academic  will  rise. 
He  will  increasingly  be  put  on  a 
pedestal  by  society  not  only  as  a 
learned  man  or  woman  but  as  an 
expert.  Developments  in  the  natural 
and    biological    sciences    are    already 


contributing  to  this  rise  in  prestige; 
so  also  are  the  growing  demands 
being  made  on  the  academic  by  the 
community  in  general.  Confronted 
with  problems  of  enormous  complexity 
and  urgency  in  government,  in  indus- 
try, in  international  relations,  in  eco- 
nomic and  physical  planning,  in 
military  technology,  in  medicine,  in 
social  welfare  and  other  spheres, 
people  are  increasingly  turning  for 
guidance,  for  research  know-how,  and 
for  knowledge  to  scientists  and 
scholars  on  university  faculties.  There 
is  much,  of  course,  that  is  healthy  in 
this  development  but  there  are  also 
dangers.  As  one  young  sociologist  said 
recently  on  returning  from  Africa 
"Everybody's  now  got  an  underde- 
veloped area  in  his  pocket." 

One  of  the  dangers  is  that,  as 
academics,  we  may  take  ourselves  too 
seriously  and  accept  uncritically  the 
adulations  of  society.  We  may  tend 
to  forget  that  we  are  increasingly  the 
arbiters  of  fate  for  a  growing  propor- 
tion of  young  people.  In  some  respects, 
we  are  taking  over  part  of  the  role 
of  the  doctor.  The  way  we  discharge 
our  responsibilities  is  today  more 
momentous  to  the  lives  and  careers, 
hopes  and  fears,  of  young  people  than 
the  doctor's  handling  of  an  upper 
respiratory  tract  infection. 

If  these  thoughts— and  they  are 
certainly  not  original  thoughts— have 
any  significance  at  all  it  is  to  say  that 
we  should  not  devalue  the  importance 
of  teaching  and  the  importance  of 
research.  The  dedicated  and  inspired 
teacher  should  not  become  a  kind  of 
inferior     academic     citizen.     Perhaps 
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already  we  need  to  strike  a  better 
balance  between  the  "publish-or- 
perish"  school  and  the  contribution 
of  the  good  teacher. 

I  know  from  my  friends  in  your 
internationally  famous  School  of  Social 
Work  and  other  social  science  facul- 
ties, that  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  made  and  has  sustained  its  world- 


wide reputation  on  both  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  and  the  education 
of  the  young.  That  is  why  I  and  my 
fellow  graduands  feel  so  honoured  in 
being  received  as  members  of  your 
community.  We  shall  hope  in  the 
future  to  more  fully  justify  this  honour 
by  teaching  more  wisely  and  writing 
less  pompously. 


LL.D.  from  Kingdom  of  Albumbia 


l  nother  spokesman  for  the  new 
f\  LL.D.'s  was  heard  earlier  in 
A.  \.  the  day  of  the  Fall  Convoca- 
tion: Professor  Roy  Daniells  of  U.B.C. 
replied  to  a  toast  to  the  four  graduands 
at  a  President's  luncheon  in  their 
honour. 

He  began  by  congratulating  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Hendry  on  the  50th 
anniversary  achieved  by  the  School 
of  Social  Work.  He  said  this  hearten- 
ing performance  conformed  to  the 
image  of  the  firmly  rooted,  vigorously 
growing  tree— "Velut  arbor  aevo!"— 
and  continued: 

Where  I  come  from,  in  the  far 
West,  we  are  less  certain  of  ourselves, 
indeed  rather  alarmed.  We  read  news- 
papers, we  watch  TV,  and  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  our  fair  Dominion  may 
be  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  that 
we  may  be  obliged  as  a  last  resort  to 
form  a  new  state  out  of  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia— the  Kingdom  of 
Albumbia.  In  my  dreams  I  have  heard 
the  Albumbian  army,  horse  and  foot, 
retreating  with  fife  and  drum  down 
the    long    reaches    of    Kicking    Horse 


Pass  to  make  a  final  stand  in  Victoria. 
But  here  you  are  steady  as  a  rock. 


I  hesitate,  Mr.  President,  to  speak 
for  fellow  graduands  whose  scope  of 
activity  so  far  exceeds  my  own, 
ranging  from  chromosomatic  studies 
of  microscopic  minuteness  to  investi- 
gations in  the  widest  range  of  society. 
Each  of  us  must  have  reacted  in  his 
own  way  to  your  kind  letter. 

My  own  response  was  that  of  the 
academic  humanist— to  look  carefully 
at  the  wording  (the  verbal  construct 
as  we  call  it)  until  a  pleasing  con- 
fusion should  arise  (the  critical 
approach).  A  problem  did  not  fail  to 
present  itself.  Why  is  each  of  us  to 
become  Doctor  of  Laws?  What  have 
we  to  do  with  the  Law?  Weeks  of 
research  followed  and  I  can  now 
answer  these  questions. 

It  appears  that  when  mediaeval 
universities  possessed  only  faculties 
of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology,  it 
was  found  difficult  for  professional 
reasons  to  give  the  degree  of  Doctor 
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Dr.  Barr 


Dr.  Touzel 


Dr.  Titmuss 


Dr.  Daniells 


of  Medicine,  and  a  bit  chancy  to 
make  Doctors  of  Theology  for  fear  of 
condoning  heresy,  but  that  Law  being 
regarded  as  the  very  foundation  (in 
Hooker's  sense)  of  the  cosmos  it  was 
reasonable  to  offer  doctorates  of  laws, 
as  a  high  honour. 

We  may  suppose  (to  be  precise) 
that  several  centuries  ago  the  Univer- 
sity of  Padua  was  considering  the 
bestowal  of  an  honorary  degree  on 
da  Vinci  (or  perhaps  on  Marco  Polo, 
in  absentia).  Imagination  readily  pic- 
tures the  scene.  The  great  hall  of  the 
university  with  gothic  windows 
through  which  could  be  seen  the 
many-spired  cathedral  and  the  lean- 
ing tower;  drifting  in  across  the  waves 
the  cries  of  boatmen  and  the  songs  of 
gondoliers.  It  was  proposed  that  da 
Vinci  (or  Leonardo  as  we  humanists 
like  to  call  him)  should  receive  an 
honorary  degree  in  Medicine,  when 
someone  remembered  he  would  have 
to  swear  the  Hippocratic  Oath— "I 
swear  by  Apollo-Physician  by 
yEsculapius,  by  Health,  by  Heal-all 
and   by   all  the   gods   and   goddesses 


that  I  will  carry  out  according  to  my 
ability  and  judgment"  and  so  on.  It 
was  immediately  clear  that  Leonardo 
would  have  to  get  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  attend  to  his  patients 
if  he  became  an  honorary  medical 
man  and  that,  being  an  artist,  he 
simply  wouldn't  do  it. 

It  was  then  hastily  determined  to 
make  him  a  doctor  of  Theology  but 
the  theologians  present  withdrew  into 
conclave  and  came  back  with  the 
objection  "Securus  judicat  orbis  ter- 
rarum."  Nothing  could  shake  them. 
They  stuck  to  it:  "Securus  judicat 
orbis  terrarum!"  they  repeated.  ("One 
must  be  checked  for  security  before 
going  into  orbit.")  This  ruled  out 
Leonardo,  who  was  clearly  a  bad 
risk,  theologically. 

The  Faculty  of  Law  then  stepped 
into  the  breech  (or,  more  accurately, 
into  the  pair  of  breeches)  with  the 
pronouncement,  "Fiat  justitia  ruat 
coelum."  This  motto  had  then  its 
ancient  meaning.  (The  modern 
Italian  sense  of  "Fiat  justitia  ruat 
coelum"  is,  of  course,  "The  heavens 
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may  seem  to  be  falling  but  it  is  just 
the  noise  of  all  those  Fiats.")  The 
ancient  meaning  was,  "Let  justice  be 
done  though  the  roof  falls  in."  They 
accepted  Leonardo,  made  him  a  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  and  created  the  precedent 
for  this  present  delightful  occasion. 

(As  a  by-product  of  our  research, 
we  discovered  that  Lewis  Carroll,  in 
this  matter  as  in  so  many  others,  has 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  All  of 
will  recall  his  verses : 
You    are    old,    Father    William, 

young  man  said, 
Your  studies  they  never  were  legal, 
And  yet  there's  a  hood  they've  hung 

over  your  head 
That  makes  you  judicious  and  regal. 
In  my  youth,  he  replied,  I  was  never 

in  Osgoode, 
I  knew  it  was  needless,  because 
My  record  might  vary,  but  still  if  it 

was  good 
They'd  make  me  a  Doctor  of  Laws. ) 

And  yet  within  these  academic 
forms  and  ceremonies  and  behind  the 
cheerful  nonsense  that  has  always 
flowed  round  the  edges  of  ceremony 
there  is  a  core  of  absolute  truth— as 
students  are  often  the  first  to  perceive. 
If  Doctor  of  Laws  did  emerge  as  the 
proper  designation  for  men  of  diverse 
disciplines,  it  is  because  law  (in  the 
all-embracing  sense  laid  down  by 
Hooker)  is  a  governing  principle  of 
the  universe.  This  perception  is  vital 
to  universities,  which  must  combine 
the  glory  and  value  of  tradition  with 
acute  and  dispassionate  enquiry. 
Though  Freud  and  Jung,  among 
others,  have  given  us  new  means  of 
enfilading    personality,    though    rela- 


tivity, discontinuity  and  unpredic- 
tableness  have  entered  the  world  of 
Newton,  though  the  arts  concern 
themselves  with  the  dissolution  of 
forms  and  presentation  of  the  absurd, 
yet  in  our  universities,  in  the  minds 
of  teachers  and  students,  wholeness 
lifts  her  lovely  head  above  chaos;  the 
indissolubility  of  truth  and  beauty  is 
freshly  perceived;  reconstitution,  re- 
demption and  regeneration— for  indi- 
viduals and  for  nations— are  seen  to 
be  realities. 

In  this  great  effort,  the  University 
of  Toronto  has,  I  think,  taken  pride 
of  place  in  Canada.  Partly  because  of 
the  size  and  diversity  of  its  intellectual 
interests,  but  also  because  of  a  great- 
ness of  spirit  among  its  members.  It 
would  be  easy,  but  perhaps  invidious, 
to  name  some  of  those  now  active;  of 
the  illustrious  dead  each  of  us  will 
have  his  own  remembrance  and  focus 
of  gratitude.  I  think  of  Pelham  Edgar, 
Harry  Cassidy,  Malcolm  Wallace, 
E.  K.  Brown  and— so  recently  stepped 
over  the  threshold  that  we  hear  as  it 
were  their  voices  in  the  next  room- 
Ned  Pratt  and  Arthur  Woodhouse. 
(How  certain  Woodhouse  was  of  the 
rule  of  law! ) 

You  may  rely  upon  us,  Sir,  to 
cherish  this  degree,  not  as  a  pic- 
turesque survival  of  mediaeval  custom, 
but  as  an  assurance  that  we,  along 
with  you,  are  committed  to  a  great 
endeavour— the  reestablishment  of  cer- 
tainty amid  doubts,  of  wholeness  in 
the  midst  of  fragmentation,  of  faith 
and  confidence  in  spite  of  fears,  of 
the  perception  in  society  and  in  the 
universe  of  the  rule  of  law. 
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The  history  books 
and  another  pair 
of  solitudes  .  • . 

Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 
McGill  University,  Dr.  H.  Rocke 
Robertson  addressed  Convoca- 
tion after  receiving  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  June. 

"I  was  recently  amused,  in  a  way," 
he  said,  "in  reading  through  what  I 
take  to  be  the  standard  history  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  (presented  by 
your  President  to  our  Principal  in 
1945)  to  discover  that  in  this  lengthy 
book  the  name  McGill  is  to  be  found 
on  only  two  pages.  On  one  the  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  University  but  to 
the  lady  who  became  the  wife  of 
John  Strachan  and  who  happened  to 
be  the  widow  of  James  McGill's 
brother. 

"The  only  other  mention  that  I 
have  been  able  to  find  of  my  Alma 
Mater  appears  in  a  footnote  where 
your  historian  says:  'It  is  perhaps 
worth  adding  that  Strachan  also  had 
a  share  in  founding  McGill  Univer- 
sity, since  it  was  he  who  suggested 
to  James  McGill  that  he  should  leave 
a  bequest  for  this  purpose'. 

"No  further  word  of  McGill— no 
mention  of  the  influence  that  the  two 
young  universities  must  have  had 
upon  each  other,  and  it  must  have 
been  very  great  if  only  because  that 
irritating  and  effective  man,  John 
Strachan,  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  founding  of  both.  How  unkind 
and  how  thoughtless,  I  felt,  was  your 
historian   to   neglect   us    in   this   way 


and  what  opportunities  he  missed. 
He  might  well,  for  instance,  have 
pointed  out  that  McGill's  two  most 
famous  men  Stephen  Leacock  and 
William  Osier  came  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto— but  he  refrained. 

"As  I  turned  to  our  own  'official' 
history— published  a  few  years  before 
yours— to  see  how  our  scribe  had  dealt 
with  Toronto  and  its  influence  upon 
us,  I  found  to  my  amazement  no 
mention  at  all  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  ...  I  must  concede  that  this 
omission  on  our  part  (which  may  not 
have  been  entirely  inadvertent)  is 
both  gauche  and  historically  incom- 
plete and  may  well  account  for  the 
meagre  mention  that  your  historian 
makes  of  us;  and  I  have  only  to  con- 
clude that  mutual  admiration  was  not 
the  order  of  those  days  and  to  hope 
that  things  have  since  improved." 
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Left:  Whispered  the  President  of  Toronto 
to  the  Principal  of  McGill:  "There  sleeps 
our  Class  of  1985". 

Below:  The  object  of  this  attention  from 
the  platform,  Miss  Suzalie  Brister,  awoke 
in  time  to  see  her  father,  Stuart  Brister, 
receive  his  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree. 
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University  honours  an  architect  of  th< 


Dr.  Alphonse-Marie  Parent 


He  is  essentially  a  philoso- 
pher"—so  began  the  citation 
read  by  President  Claude 
Bissell  when  he  presented  Alphonse- 
Marie  Parent  to  the  Chancellor,  Dr. 
F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris 
causa,  in  June.  As  an  administrator, 
said  the  President,  the  honorary 
graduand  had  kept  the  clarity  of 
vision  bestowed  by  the  pure  philo- 
sophic light.  From  his  Church  had 
come  high  ecclesiastical  honours. 

Alphonse-Marie  Parent  [the  citation 
continued]  is  an  academic  son  of 
Laval  and  Louvain— both  noted  homes 
of  the  humanities,  and  both  univer- 
sities in  bilingual  countries.  He  has 
served  Universite  Laval  as  scholar,  as 
teacher,  and  as  several  different  kinds 
of  administrator.  After  a  term  as 
Rector  of  Laval  he  is  now  carrying 
out,  for  the  second  time,  the  duties 
of  Vice-Rector. 

Of  all  the  various  hats  that  Mon- 
seigneur  Parent  wears  from  time  to 
time  at  Laval,  we  at  this  University 
have  particular  cause  to  recognize 
two;  and  when  he  is  wearing  either 
of  them  he  becomes,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  senior  colleague  of 
our  own.  The  first  is  the  hat  of  the 
Directeur-General  of  summer  courses. 
Before  1926,  summer  courses  for  On- 
tario High  School  French  teachers 
were  conducted  in  (of  all  places) 
Toronto,  under  the  aegis  of  a  young 
professor  named  Jeanneret.  In  1926, 
Professor  Jeanneret  and  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education  and  Laval 
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laval-Toronto  axis 

University  agreed  to  a  change  of 
venue,  and  the  summer  courses  were 
given  near  Laval.  In  1938  Laval 
accepted  full  responsibility  for  them, 
and  ever  since  then  the  Director  of 
these  courses  has  been  Monseigneur 
Parent.  .  .  . 

Wearing  another  hat— that  of  Direc- 
tor of  Les  Presses  de  TUnivcrsite  Laval 
—Monseigneur  Parent  has  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  arrangements  for 
one  of  the  most  important  bi cultural 
projects  ever  undertaken  in  Canada, 
the  joint  publication  by  the  university 
presses  of  Toronto  and  Laval  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biographv 
Dictionnaire  Biographique  du  Canada. 
The  signatures  on  the  agreement  are 
those  of  Monseigneur  Parent  and 
Marsh  Jeanneret. 

Bevond  Laval  and  the  Laval- 
Torono  axis,  Monseigneur  Parent  has 
most  recently  served  as  President  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  on 
Education  in  Quebec.  .  .  .  And  be- 
vond that  again,  every  Canadian  uni- 
versity owes  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 

o 

for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  his  work  as  President  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Canadian 
Universities. 

Mr.  Chancellor:  In  the  name  of  the 
Senate  I  request  you  to  confer  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris 
causa,  on  Alphonse-Marie  Parent, 
theologian  and  philosopher.  .  .  .  who 
in  accepting  the  degree  at  your  hands 
will  be  thrice  linked  with  this  Univer- 
sity and  with  the  name  of  Jeanneret, 
parent  et  fils. 


Dr.  Eugene  Black 

His  balance  sheet 
girdles  the  globe 

OF  THE  DISTINGUISHED  gradliands 
who  were  presented  to  the 
Chancellor  for  LL.D.  degrees  in  1964, 
few  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
drill  than  Dr.  Eugene  Black,  who  is 
or  has  been  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association, 
Special  Financial  Consultant  to  the 
Secretarv-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  trustee  of  many  organiza- 
tions ranging  from  the  American 
Shakespeare  Festival  Theatre  to  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  As  noted  in  his 
citation,  "within  a  week  three  reason- 
ably well-known  universities— Harvard, 
Princeton  and  Yale— conferred  honor- 
ary  degrees  on  him". 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


The  availability  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  education  of  our  young 
people  is  a  matter  that  concerns  us  all.  The  financial  statements  of  the 
University,  which  are  included  in  this  report,  provide  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  what  this  particular  University  is  doing  about  the  need  for 
more  accommodation— and  what  its  plans  include  for  the  immediate  future. 

1959  to  1964 

Five  years  ago  operating  expenditures  totalled  $17,417,939;  this  year  they 
reached  $32,458,646.  In  1959  the  Balance  Sheet  valuation  of  land,  buildings 
and  equipment  was  $48,127,641;  at  June  30th,  1964  it  was  $96,348,81 1-both 
figures  being  substantially  below  the  replacement  cost  of  the  actual  assets.  The 
University's  endowment  funds  for  departmental  operations,  research  and 
student  aid,  as  shown  in  Section  III  of  the  Balance  Sheet,  have  risen  during 
the  same  five-year  period  from  $18,332,121  to  $34,579,160  and  a  lesser  increase 
from  $1,596,246  to  $2,283,271  has  taken  place  in  our  all-too-small  "general 
endowment"— the  income  from  which  is  available  for  general  University 
purposes. 

Student  fees,  which  provided  21.2%  of  our  operating  income  in  1959, 
accounted  for  only  17.8%  in  1964;  "Government  grants"  rose  from  54.2%  to 
57.1%,  but  within  this  total  Provincial  operating  grants  rose  from  36.8%  to  45.7% 
while  Federal  "per  capita"  grants  dropped  from  17.4%  to  11.4%.  Research  funds 
represented  11.9%  of  operating  income  in  1959  and  16.6%  in  1964;  "all  other" 
sources  dropped  from  12.7%  to  8.5%. 

The  campus  population  in  1958-59  included  10,377  full-time  and  2,840 
part-time  students  during  the  regular  winter  session,  1,242  of  the  full-time  and 
approximately  485  of  the  part-time  being  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  or  equivalent  graduate  courses.  By  1963-64  the  corresponding  student 
population  included  13,952  on  a  full-time  basis  and  4,233  attending  part-time— 
the  numbers  in  graduate  studies  being  2,111  and  410  respectively.  Within  the 
graduate  student  group  there  has  also  been  an  increasing  emphasis  on  Doctorate, 
post-Doctorate  and  other  courses  beyond  the  "Master's"  level.  Since  costs 
increase  sharply  in  these  more  advanced  courses,  this  trend  has  heavily 
influenced  our  operating  budgets. 
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Increasing  emphasis  on  "graduate"  enrolment  is  a  highly  significant  force  in 
the  developments  now  taking  place  within  the  University— and  in  the  plans  it 
is  making  for  the  next  decade.  The  graduate  student  is  changing  the  nature  of 
our  library  requirements,  the  need  for  study  areas,  the  extent  and  nature 
of  our  classroom  and  laboratory  spaces,  the  type  and  seniority  of  professorial 
staff  required  and,  indeed,  the  extra-curricular  interests  and  activities  of  the 
student  body.  The  pattern  and  character  of  the  University  are  undergoing  a 
notable  change. 

Composition  of  the  full-time  teaching  staff  in  the  two  years  under  comparison 
and  the  average  salaries  in  each  group  were  as  follows.  (Neither  set  of  figures 
includes  staffs  of  the  three  Federated  Universities— St.  Michael's,  Trinity  and 
Victoria.) 


1958-59 

1962 

-64 

Average 
Number       Salary 

Number 

Average 
Salary 

Full  Professors  ( including 

Chairmen  of  Departments  but 
not  including  Deans  and 
Directors ) 

137         $11,670 

228 

$14,811 

Associate  Professors 

121             9,061 

198 

10,525 

Assistant  Professors 

170             7,083 

217 

8,261 

Lecturers 

124             5,548 

148 

6,679 

In  the  five-year  period  July  1st,  1959  to  June  30th,  1964  the  physical  facilities 
of  the  University  have  grown  substantially,  and  an  alumnus  returning  to  the 
campus  after  a  five-year  absence  would  be  very  conscious  of  the  disappearance 
of  old  landmarks  and  the  appearance  of  new  ones.  As  much  as  anything,  he 
would  be  conscious  of  the  larger  numbers  of  students  pouring  from  building  to 
building  between  classes— and  crossing  busy  traffic  routes  such  as  Queen's  Park, 
Hoskin  Avenue  and  St.  George  Street.  He  might  also  find  it  hard  to  locate  a 
parking  place  for  his  car! 
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The  principal  construction  projects  completed  during  this  period,  their  gross 
floor  areas  and  their  cost— including  design  fees,  furnishings  and  scientific 
equipment— have  been  as  follows : 


Building 


Completion 
Date 


Gross  Area 
(Square  Feet) 


Cost  of 
Project 


Dental  Building 

Superintendent's  offices,  shops,  stores 
Benson  Building  (Women's  Athletics) 
Central  Power  Plant  and  Distribution 

Systems 
Whitney  Hall  addition  (Women's 

Residence) 
Galbraith  Building  (Engineering) 
Architecture— renovation  of  old  Dental 

Building 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies 

Laboratory 
Best  Institute  addition  (Medicine) 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  (Arts) 
Edward  Johnson  Building  (Music) 
Music— renovation  of  Economics 

Building 
Pharmacy  Building 
Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories 
Law  Library  and  Lecture  Hall,  includ- 
ing renovation  of  Flavelle  House 
University  College— Laidlaw  Library 

Wing 
Smoke  Control— Central  Power  Plant 


October 
November 
December 
September 

1959 
1959 
1959 
1960 

183,000 

58,500 

105,000 

$5,108,035 

847,873 

1,748,680 

1,944,220 

September 

1960 

23,800 

551,778 

December 
February 

1960 
1962 

203,800 

82,345 

6,308,509 
694,054 

April 

1962 

25,592 

434,869 

April 
June 
July 
February 

1962 
1962 
1962 
1963 

8,200 

306,650 

112,200 

64,000 

432,616 
6,832,707 
3,406,411 

549,651 

June 

October 

December 

1963 
1963 
1963 

65,250 

248,000 

40,483 

1,761,479 
7,065,349 
1,376,205 

April 

1964 

46,000 

1,601,425 

April 

1964 

— 

297,000 

Other  projects  in  progress  at  June  30th,  1964  were: 


Building 


Estimated  Estimated 

Completion  Gross  Area  Cost  of 

Date  (Square  Feet)        Project 


New  College— Stage  I  (Residential 

College) 
Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 

Laboratories 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies- 
laboratory  addition  and 
relocation  of  "sphere" 
Superintendent's  Building  addition 
Scarborough  College— Phase  I 
Physics  Building  and  Linear 
Accelerator  Laboratory 


December 

1964 

141,740 

$3,244,500 

February 

1965 

238,500 

7,340,000 

February 

1965 

22,490 

433,665 

May 

December 

September 

1965 
1965 
1966 

65,753 
383,495 
330,053 

1,200,000 
12,500,000 
12,332,395 
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1964  to  1971 

What  has  already  been  accomplished  is,  of  course,  important,  but  this  is  no 
time  for  relaxation  or  complacency  for  a  large  part  of  the  job  still  lies  ahead. 
In  terms  of  student  numbers  we  have  raised  the  limits  envisaged  in  our  1957 
expansion  plan,  in  order  to  play  our  most  appropriate  role  in  the  Provincial 
programme  to  make  sufficient  places  available  for  the  qualified  students  expected 
to  seek  admission  to  Ontario  universities  by,  say,  1971.  Our  particular  contribu- 
tion is  the  responsibility  we  have  undertaken  for  the  enlargement  and  further 
strengthening  of  our  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges. 

Enrolment  is  expected  to  reach  21,600  full-time  students  on  the  St.  George 
Campus  and  6,250  at  Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges  by  1970-71,  the 
St.  George  Campus  total  being  the  maximum  for  which  provision  is  now  being 
made.  These  numbers  will  probably  include  5,600  full-time  graduate  students, 
located  principally  on  the  St.  George  Campus,  along  with  an  additional  1,000 
or  more  part-time  graduate  students  and  several  thousand  part-time  under- 
graduates. 

To  give  satisfactory  attention  to  the  enlarged  student  body  it  is  expected 
that  the  1963-64  full-time  teaching  staff  of  868  (exclusive  of  Federated  College 
staffs)  will  have  to  be  raised  to  at  least  2,125  by  1970-71— some  of  this  change 
being  a  shift  from  part-time  to  full-time  staff,  especially  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  In  the  Fall  of  1964  a  net  increase  of  102  was  realized,  but  accom- 
plishment of  the  1970-71  objective  will  require  net  additions  to  staff,  after 
allowing  for  retirements,  transfers  to  other  universities  or  other  losses,  of  an 
average  of  193  persons  per  year  during  the  remaining  six  years— and  rather 
more  than  that  average  during  the  three  years  immediately  ahead  when  growth 
in  enrolment  will  be  most  rapid.  To  effect  this  net  gain,  new  recruiting  will  have 
to  be  at  a  still  higher  level  and  may  need  to  average  more  than  300  per  year! 
All  in  all,  a  very  competitive  staff  situation  is  assured! 

The  University's  operating  budget  for  the  year  1964-65  exceeds  $37,500,000 
and  capital  expenditures  are  estimated  at  $20,000,000.  For  1965-66  operating 
expenditures  of  $46,000,000  and  capital  outlays  of  $30,000,000  are  indicated. 
By  1970-71  the  cost  of  current  operations  will  probably  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $100,000,000. 

Today's  capital  projections  suggest  a  continuation  at  the  present  high  level 
of  activity  for  another  three  or  four  years,  and  then  a  substantial  drop  in  the 
volume  of  new  construction  after  1968.  The  building  programme  will, 
nevertheless,  continue  to  be  a  significant  factor  for  another  six  years  or  more 
beyond  that  date.  At  the  present  time  there  are  a  number  of  projects  at  various 
stages  of  planning  and  design  and  others  which  are  envisaged  but  not  yet 

Continued  on  page  64 
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Statement  1  University 

BALANCE  SHEET 

(with  comparative  figures 

ASSETS 
I  Current  Operating  Funds 

June  30 

1964  1963 


Cash                                                                                                  $  549,075  $        641,427 

Due  from  trust  and  endowment  funds  (per  contra)  446,687  389,113 

Due  from  capital  funds  (per  contra)  344,302  150,332 
Investments — see    note    2    (market    value    $1,603,758    in 

1964  and  $1,701,006  in  1963)  1,603,191  1,699,686 

$  2,943,255  $     2,880,558 

Accounts  receivable: 

Fees  and  residence  dues                                                         $  3,862  $            3,143 
Due  from  subsidiary  organizations  25,086  91,317 
Other  accounts  receivable  and  recoverable  expendi- 
tures 667,083  579,350 

$  696,031  $        673,810 


Stores  and  supplies— approximately  at  cost  $        268,153     $        239,489 

Prepaid  and  deferred  expenses  $        198,607     $        164,580 

$     4,106,046    $     3,958,437 


II  Capital  Funds 

Cash  $          16,469  $          95,115 

Special  funds  on  deposit  for  capital  purposes  $     2,187,204  $     5,500,778 

Sales  taxes  recoverable  on  construction  expenditures  $  279,200  $  157,235 
Investments  held  for  building  programme  purposes — see 

note  2  (market  value  $7,960,124  in  1964  and  $6,352,294 

in  1963)  $     7,925,067  $     6,323,064 

Land,  buildings  and  equipment— substantially  at  cost  $  85,413,817  $  74,912,028 

Sites  for  Erindale  and  Scarborough  colleges — at  cost  1,018,661  1,010,535 

Construction  in  progress — at  cost  9,330,974  11,516,552 

Leased  properties — at  cost  585,359  595,359 

$  96,348,811  $  88,034,474 

Discount  on  debentures — less  amount  written  off  $  650,449  $  778,127 
Cash  and  investments  held  for  sinking  funds: 

Cash  $            5,109  $            7,981 
Investments — see  note  2  (market  value  $11,661,113 

in  1964  and  $10,087,567  in  1963)  11,862,357  10,269,786 

11,867,466  10,277,767 


$119,274,666    $111,166,560 
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of  Toronto 

JUNE  30,  1964 


Statement  1 


at  June  30,  1963) 


LIABILITIES 


I  Current  Operating  Funds 


Accounts  payable  and  accrued  charges 
Due  to  subsidiary  organizations 


Unearned  income  and  fees  paid  in  advance 
Appropriation  for  the  funding  of  supplementary  pensions 
Appropriation  for  major  maintenance  and  renovations 
Operating  departments'  reserves 
Unexpended  appropriations 
Unexpended  specific  government  grant 
Net  income  carried  forward — statement  2 


June  30 


1964 

1963 

$ 

1,535,264 

$ 

1,412,811 

773,667 
2,308,931 

418,793 

$ 

$ 

1,831,604 

$ 

688,278 

$ 

562,194 

168,000 

518,000 

490,534 

691,589 

73,653 

80,088 

249,625 

120,592 

60,000 

67,025 

154,370 

$     1,797,115    $     2,126,833 


$     4,106,046    $     3,958,437 


II  Capital  Funds 

Due  to  current  operating  funds  (per  contra) 

Construction  accounts  payable  and  holdbacks 

Mortgage  pavable 

3|%  debentures  due  April  15,  1969 

3%  debentures  due  August  15,  1970 

Total  liabilities  on  capital  account 

Trust  funds  to  be  expended  on  building  programme — 

statement  6: 

For  general  purposes 

For  specific  purposes 
General  endowment  in  capital  assets — statement  6 


344,302 

1,823,389 

6,500 

11,500,000 

7,500,000 


150,332 

1,385,012 

7,500 

11,500,000 

7,500,000 


$21,174,191     $  20,542,844 


7,388,444 

2,675,195 

88,036,836 


9,388,989 

2,616,707 

78,618,020 


$119,274,666    $111,166,560 


(Statement  1  continued  overleaf) 
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Statement 
Page  2 


University 


BALANCE  SHEE' 


(with  comparative  figures 


ASSETS 


III  Trust  and  Endowment  Funds 


Trust  fund  assets: 
Cash 

Student  loans  receivable 
Investments — see  note  2 

Pooled  investments  held  for  endowed  funds  (market 

value  $8,464,912  in  1964  and  $8,277,424  in  1963) 
Investments  held  for  specific  endowed  funds 
Pooled  investments  held  for  expendable  funds  less 
reserve  of  $60,000  in  1964  (market  value  $7,063,301 
in  1964  and  $5,184,808  in  1963) 
Investments  held  for  specific  expendable  funds 


June  30 


1964 


1903 


$      615,031     $      608,894 
265,175  236,897 


8,954,228        8,687,347 
14,980,666      13,480,171 


7,288,257 
2,922,490 


5,422,817 
2,368,445 


$35,025,847    $30,804,571 


General  endowment  assets: 
Cash 
Investments  held  for  general  endowment — see  note  2 

(market  value  $1,657,252  in  1964  and  $1,532,646  in 

1963) 
Loans  to  subsidiary  organizations 


4,288     $        54,269 


1,704,983 
574,000 


1,582,064 
629.000 


$  2,283,271     $  2,265,333 


Assets  held  in  safekeeping  for  subsidiary  organizations  and 
others: 

Cash  $        12,628     $  8,424 

Investments  8,419,224        9,638,268 


$  8,431,852     $  9,646,692 


$45,740,970  $42,716,596 
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Page  2 


JUNE  30, 1964 


at  June  30,  1963) 


LIABILITIES 


III  Trust  and  Endowment  Funds 


Trust  fund  liabilities: 

Endowed  faculty  and  departmental  funds  for  specific 
operating  purposes  (including  funds  acting  as  endow- 
ments)— statement  4 

Endowed  funds  for  student  awards,  lectureships,  re- 
search, etc. — statement  4 


Expendable  funds,  including  income  on  endowed  funds, 
available  for  student  awards,  lectureships,  research, 
pension  funds,  etc. — statement  4 


Due  to  current  operating  funds  (per  contra) 


June  30 


1964 


1963 


$  8,012,515    $  8,012,972 
15,087,785       13,333,848 


$23,100,300     $21,346,820 


11,478,860        9,068,638 


$34,579,160    $30,415,458 
446,687  389,113 


$35,025,847     $30,804,571 


General  endowment — statement  4 


$  2,283,271     $  2,265,333 


Liability  for  assets  held  in  safekeeping 


$  8,431,852  $  9,640,69: 


$45,740,970  $42,716,596 
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AUDITOR'S  REPORT 


To  the  Governors  of  the 
University  of  Toronto: 


We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
as  at  June  30,  1964  and  the  statement  of  current  operating  income  and 
expense  and  income  carried  forward,  summary  of  capital  funds  and 
summary  of  trust  and  endowment  funds  for  the  year  ended  on  that 
date.  Our  examination  included  a  general  review  of  the  accounting 
procedures  and  such  tests  of  accounting  records  and  other  supporting 
evidence  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion  the  accompanying  balance  sheet,  statement  of 
current  operating  income  and  expense  and  income  carried  forward, 
summary  of  capital  funds  and  summary  of  trust  and  endowment  funds, 
read  in  conjunction  with  the  notes  thereto,  present  fairly  the  financial 
position  of  the  University  as  at  June  30,  1964  and  the  results  of  its 
operations  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date,  in  accordance,  in  all 
material  respects,  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  appro- 
priate for  universities,  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 
Chartered  Accountants. 


Toronto,  Canada, 
October  16,  1964. 
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NOTES 


University  of  Toronto:  Notes  to 
Financial  Statements,  year  ended  June  30, 
1964: 

.-  The  financial  statements  do  not  in- 
X  elude  the  income  or  expense  of  the 
following  subsidiary  organizations,  nor 
their  assets  and  liabilities  (except  to  the 
extent  that  the  buildings  used  by  certain 
of  these  organizations  are  included  in  the 
capital  funds  section  of  the  balance  sheet 
and  securities  owned  by  them  are  held 
for  safekeeping)  as  the  net  assets  and 
results  of  operations  of  the  subsidiary 
organizations  are  held  to  further  the  con- 
tinuing activities  of  their  respective 
operating  areas: 

Connaught  Medical  Research 

Laboratories 
Hart  House 

Ontario  College  of  Education 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of 

Toronto 
Scientific  Development  Committee 

( including  the  Insulin  Committee ) 
Students'  Administrative  Council 
University  of  Toronto  Athletic 

Association 
University  of  Toronto  Press 
University  of  Toronto  Women's 

Athletic  Association 

O   Investments  owned  by  the  University 
are   shown   on   the   balance   sheet   at 

amortized  cost  plus  accrued  interest,  with 

the  following  exceptions: 

In  the  case  of  $423,620  of  investments 
held  in  an  investment  pool  for 
building  programme  purposes,  which 
were  formerly  held  specifically  for 
certain  of  the  building  trust  funds, 
cost  is  taken  as  market  value  at 
June   30,    1958,   the   date   at   which 


these  investments  were  pooled. 

Where  pooled  trust  fund  or  general 
endowment  investments  are  sold  to 
permit  re-investment  in  other  ap- 
proved securities,  cost  of  the  securi- 
ties purchased  is  deemed  to  include 
the  difference  between  book  value 
and  selling  price  of  the  securities 
sold.  The  latter  difference  is  amor- 
tized according  to  the  maturity 
dates  of  the  securities  sold. 

Certain  investments  held  for  specific 
trusts  are  shown  at  amortized  cost 
or  values  assigned  at  acquisition. 

Investments  held  for  sinking  fund  in- 
clude $3,615,000  par  value  of  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  debentures. 

O  The  cost  of  acquisition  of  new  proper- 
ties and  of  construction  and  initial 
equipping  of  new  or  rehabilitated 
buildings  ( which  amounted  to  $8,252,576 
in  1964  and  $9,662,436  in  1963)  has 
been  added  to  fixed  asset  accounts  under 
capital  fund  assets.  In  accordance  with 
the  University's  normal  practice,  the 
statement  of  current  operating  income 
and  expense  does  not  include  a  charge 
for  depreciation  of  capital  assets,  but  it 
does  include  charges  of  $1,230,500  for 
replacement  or  additional  equipment. 

A  The  estimated  cost  to  complete  land 
acquisitions  in  process  and  to  com- 
plete buildings  under  construction  at  June 
30,  1964  or  started  prior  to  October  16, 
1964,  including  commitments  for  equip- 
ment and  possible  additional  contract 
costs,  is  $26,500,000. 

K   Comparative  figures  for  the  1963  year 
have  been  adapted  in  certain  instances 
to    conform    with    the    classification    of 
accounts  used  in  1964. 
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Statement  2  University 

STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  OPERATING  INCOME 

YEAR  ENDED 

(with  comparative  figures  for 

INCOME 

Year  ended  June  30,  1964        Year  ended  June  30,  1963 


Student  fees 
Endowment  income  from: 

1 

% 
5,782,695 

% 
17.8 

"I 

% 
5,410,287 

% 
18.9 

— general  endowment 
— endowed  trust  funds  for 

90,924 

91,204 

specific  purposes 

368,490 

459,414 

1.4 

364,453 

455,657 

1.6 

Government  grants  for  speci- 

fic operating  purposes 
Gifts  for  operating  purposes 

141,607 
116,287 

257,894 

0.8 

154,761 
91,525 

246,286 

0.9 

Interest  and  rentals 


292,740       0.9 


271,847       1.0 


Miscellaneous 

Residences  and  other  ancil- 
lary departments 

Revenues  from  services  to 
outside  organizations 


196,264  0.6 
888,036  2 . 7 
671,025       2.1 


,548,068  26.3 


163,550  0.6 
777,335  2.7 
682,564   2.4 


,007,526  28.1 


Government  grants  for  gen- 
eral operating  purposes — 
Federal  University  grants 
Province  of  Ontario  grants 
for: 

Ordinary  purposes  (in- 
cluding statutory  grant 
of  $507,000) 
Graduate  purposes 
Scarborough  and  Erin- 
dale  Colleges 


3,719,975     11.4 


13,557,000     41.6 
1,251,930       3.8 

100,000       0.3 


3,753,469     13.1 


11,800,000     41.2 
58,070       0 . 2 


27,176,973     83.4 


23,619,065     82.6 


Grants  and  gifts  for  assisted 
research 


5,394,328     16.6 


32,571,301  100.0 


4,990,419     17  4 


28,609,484  100.0 
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of  Toronto  Statement  2 

AND  EXPENSE  AND  INCOME  CARRIED  FORWARD 

JUNE  30,  1964 

the  year  ended  June  30,  1963) 

EXPENSES 

Year  ended  June  30,  1984        Year  ended  June  30,  1963 


$                     •$ 

% 

$                  $ 

% 

Academic — Statement  3 

18,897,959 

58.2 

15,934,963 

56.4 

General  administration 

877,395 

2.7 

747,753 

2.7 

Operation  and  maintenance 

of  physical  plant 

3,087,940 

9.5 

2,755,884 

9.8 

Information,  publications, 

Alumni  affairs,  etc. 

404,177 

1.3 

349,204 

1.2 

Student  assistance 

167,095 

0.5 

131,028 

0.5 

Miscellaneous 

403,300 

1.2 

321,338 

1.1 

Residences  and  other  ancil- 

lary departments  (includ- 

ing building  expenses) 

810,002 

2.5 

799,834 

2.8 

Scarborough  and  Erindale 

Colleges 

139,026 

0.4 

Total  University  oper- 

ating expenses 

24,786,894 

76.3 

21,040,004 

74.5 

Interest  on  1969  debentures 

402,500 

402,500 

Interest    and    discount    on 

1970  debentures 

235,714         638,214 

2.0 

235,714         638,214 

2.3 

Appropriation  for  funding  of 

supplementary  pensions 

518,000 

1.6 

518,000 

1.8 

Royal  Ontario  Museum  (in- 

cluding building  expenses, 

less  direct  income) 

1,121,210 
27,064,318 

3.5 

1,062,608 
23,258,826 

3.8 

83.4 

82.4 

Assisted  research 

5,394,328 
32,458,646 

16.6 

4,990,419 
28,249,245 

17.6 

100.0 

100.0 

Net  income  for  the  year  be- 

fore the  following — 

112,655 

360,239 

Appropriation  for  major 

maintenance  and  renova- 

tions 

200,000 

300,000 

Net  income  or  (deficit)  for 

the  year 

(87,345) 

60,239 

Net  income  carried  forward 

from  prior  year 

154,370 

94,131 

Net  income  carried  forward 

to  following  year 

67,025 

154,370 
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University 


ACADEMIC 
YEAR  ENDED 

(with  comparative  total  figures 


University  College 

New  College 

Innis  College 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

School  of  Architecture 

School  of  Business 

Institute  of  Child  Study 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Faculty  of  Food  Sciences 

Faculty  of  Forestry 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

School  of  Hygiene 

Faculty  of  Law 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Faculty  of  Music 

School  of  Nursing 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

School  of  Social  Work 

Division  of  University  Extension 

Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education — 

Men 

Women 
Library 

Banting  and  Best  Department  of  Medical  Research 
Institute  of  Computer  Science 
Other  Institutes  and  centres 
University  Research 
Moving  expenses — new  academic  stafif 
Travelling  expenses — academic  staff 
Examination  supplies 

Total  academic  expenses 


Equipment 

Salaries 

Pension 

and 

and  wages 

costs 

apparatus 

$   871,211 

$  42,939 

$   4,214 

52,737 

1,955 

906 

1,201 

25 

5,047,403 

181,166 

255,745 

1,791,194 

69,820 

62,920 

274,866 

14,082 

2,059 

159,612 

7,786 

2,427 

188,872 

11,705 

3,091 

921,896 

33,909 

21,920 

157,837 

10,384 

9,877 

148,843 

7,489 

3,997 

70,639 

4,911 

4,643 

419,022 

23,435 

5,534 

230,968 

9,189 

19,385 

1,811,617 

79,907 

50,026 

260,464 

8,389 

17,055 

185,543 

8,135 

745 

191,654 

8,676 

12,667 

70,755 

269 

416 

248,147 

15,529 

2,472 

566,203 

9,060 

1,685 

51,851 

4,644 

880 

75,970 

3,936 

13 

1,099,359 

29,833 

628,983 

255,445 

14,553 

32,855 

106,090 

1,416 

1,694 

28,055 

1,404 

3,442 

$15,287,454     $604,521     $1,149,676 
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EXPENSE 
JUNE  30,  1964 

for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1963) 


Assisted  research 

Miscel- 

Comparative 

expenditures 

Materials 
and 

laneous 
and 

1963 
total 

Total 

Year  ended 

Year  ended 

supplies 

general 

expenses 

expenses 

June  30,  1964 

June  30,  1963 

S  4,696 

8  8,691 

8   931,751 

8   802,763 

1,419 

2,436 

59,453 

33,763 

461 

18 

1,705 

257,060 

30,096 

5,771,470 

4,703,724 

81,593,827 

81,362,123 

118,860 

34,890 

2,077,684 

1,896,784 

895,975 

759,831 

7,492 

1,677 

300,176 

278,351 

12,160 

5,997 

4,360 

13,449 

187,634 

178,319 

44 

90 

6,527 

6,715 

216,910 

193,006 

61,479 

59,020 

109,967 

77,168 

1,164,860 

1,068,930 

116,688 

95,705 

7,086 

185,184 

166,734 

8,620 

7,087 

7,680 

17,672 

185,681 

164,766 

26,121 

13,731 

16,343 

104,480 

201,016 

141,701 

20,380 

3,230 

471,601 

403,988 

236,620 

251,456 

3,949 

5,698 

269,189 

225,328 

108,657 

44,875 

2,095,082 

1,858,486 

2,092,355 

2,044,954 

4,410 

59,009 

349,327 

305,228 

2,921 

1,855 

199,199 

171,890 

10,656 

10,290 

26,603 

4,098 

243,698 

216,801 

17,927 

32,137 

2,558 

7,918 

81,916 

100,054 

4,179 

17,159 

7,286 

11,723 

285,157 

258,148 

97,976 

66,689 

7,253 

106,538 

690,739 

625,367 

3,291 

29,692 

90,358 

78,363 

2,854 

82,773 

79,116 

61,594 

17,819 

1,837,588 

1,226,284 

766 

48,434 

12,600 

363,887 

322,553 

219,701 

263,384 

19,013 

63,105 

191,318 

152,060 

1,176 

2,973 

37,050 

16,881 

205,400 

213,400 

180,400 

64,865 

64,865 

25,382 

41,904 

41,904 

48,372 

13,384 
8993,978 

13,384 
818,897,959 

11,421 
815,934,963 

8862,330 

85,394,328 

84,990,419 
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University 


SUMMARY  OF  TRUST 
YEAR  ENDED 


Endowed  Funds 


Trust  Funds 

Scholarships,  fellowships,  prizes,  bur- 
saries, loan  and  composite  funds — 

Endowed  funds 

Non-endowed  funds 
Lectureships — 

Endowed  funds 

Non-endowed  funds 
Departmental  funds — 

Endowed  funds 

Non-endowed  funds 
Research  funds — 


Net  transfers 
and  other 

additions        Balance 
Bene-  and  June  30, 

factions      (deletions)  1964 


Balance 

June  30, 

1963 


$  4,172,414    $1,652,541     $  9,075     $  5,834,030 

163,230  163,230 

1,512,825  15,852       76,469         1,605,146 


Endowed  funds 

Non-endowed  funds 
Miscellaneous  funds — 

Endowed  funds 

Non-endowed  funds 
Pension  funds — non-endowed  funds 

7,208,231 
277,148 

7,208,231 

277,148 

Sub  totals — endowed  funds 

— non-endowed  funds 
Faculty  and  departmental  endow- 
ments 

13,333,848 

8,012,972 
21,346,820 

1,668,393 

85,544 

(457) 
85,087 

15,087,785 
8,012,515 

Totals- 
Endowed  funds 
Non-endowed  funds 

1,668,393 

23,100,300 

$21,346,820 

$1,668,393 

$85,087 

$23,100,300 

General  Endowment 


$  2,285,333 


$17,938    $  2,283,271 
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AND  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 
JUNE  30,  1964 


Expendable  Funds 


Net  transfers 

I  ncome 

and  other 

Balance 

earned 

additions 

Balance 

June  30, 

during 

and 

June  30, 

1963 

Benefactions 

the  year 

(deletions)      Disbursements 

1964 

$    326,125 
1,158,665 

$     23,183 
840,112 

$    197,909 
20,224 

$  (11,704) 
34,477 

$    154,864 
671,708 

$      380,649 
1,381,770 

18,710 
17,549 

375 
5,000 

7,861 

48 

(750) 
(13) 

6,768 
9,980 

19,428 
12,604 

118,357 
3,009,611 

1,500 
881,674 

84,519 
99,691 

(57,551) 
331,354 

11,757 
996,720 

135,068 
3,325,610 

96,431 
2,900,712 

4,676,767 

319,176 
32,781 

(83,479) 
68,234 

204,637 
4,335,526 

127,491 

3,342,968 

3,062 
567,190 
660,645 

296,373 

10,309 
32,494 
39,999 

619,774 
225,237 

(5,095) 
223,377 
868,000 

(158,579) 
1,525,429 

5,096 
95,536 
55,945 

383,122 
6,165,415 

3,180 
1,023,898 
1,512,699 

562,685 
8,314,372 

25,058 
6,699,926 

665,816 
10,599,549 

191,581 

350,894 

970,668 
225,237 

(328,980) 

(487,559) 
1,525,429 

213,495 

754,266 
8,314,372 

25,058 
6,699,926 

383,122 
6,165,415 

879,311 
10,599,549 

$9,068,638 

$6,724,984 

$1,195,905 

$1,037,870 

$6,548,537 

$11,478,860 
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University 


! 


Supplementary  to  audited 
statement  but  not  a  part 
thereof. 


SUMMARY  OF  BENEFACTIONS  AND 

YEAR  ENDED 


SOURCE  OF 


Government 

Corporations 
and 

Federal 

Provincial 

Municipal 

Industry 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and 

Prizes 

— Endowment  Funds 

$        390 

— Expendable  Funds 

$     21,662 

$       3,045 

$    1,200 

222,715 

Bursaries — 

— Endowment  Funds 

— Expendable  Funds 

12,200 

Loan  Funds — 

— Endowment  Funds 

— Expendable  Funds 

'600 

Composite  Funds — 

— Endowment  Funds 

— Expendable  Funds 

Lectureships — 

— Endowment  Funds 

— Expendable  Funds 

Departmental  Funds — 

— Endowment  Funds 

— Expendable  Funds 

40,000 

179,930 

6,000 

34,219 

Research  Funds — 

— Endowment  Funds 

— Expendable  Funds 

3,883,348 

52,760 

201,261 

Miscellaneous  Funds — 

— Endowment  Funds 

— Expendable  Funds 

5,394 

Sinking  Funds — 

— Expendable  Funds 

1,075,000 

Building  Funds — 

— Endowment  Funds 

— Expendable  Funds 

1,091,000 

2,925,000 

240,000 

Total  Endowment  Funds 

$390 

Total  Expendable  Funds 

$5,036,010 

$4,235,735 

$247,200 

$476,389 
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GOVERNMENT  CAPITAL  GRANTS 
JUNE  30,  1964 


Supplementary  to  audited 
statement  but  not  a  part 
thereof. 


FUNDS 


Associations       Individuals 

and  and 

Foundations  Estates 


Joint 
Funds 


Other 


TOTAL 


Endowment      Expendable 
Funds  Funds 


$        8,000      $     221,786 
111,826  262,440 


100 

77,747 


4,000 

16,500 

*350 

130,973 


42,461 
17,553 


1,386,443 

28,000 


25 

10,050 
322,906 


2,700 
1,814 


7,550 
1,296 

324 


5,600 
135,284 


$  12,134        $    245,010 

33,263  ..  $     657,965 


509 
15,707 

268 
565 

1,058 


5,000 

202 
33,862 


609 

19,097 

1,387,825 

15,852 


155,665 

5,165 

44,500 

5*375 

883,174 


870,758 

86,738 

5,400 

617,892 

5,718,157 

62,213 

213,609 

1*5,157 

•• 

296*373 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1,075,000 

25,000 

1,303,945 

$9,920 
$1,453,993 

"500 

•• 

5,58*5,445 

$8,100 
$1,299,367 

$1,635,812 
$956,179 

$14,171 
$721,946 

Tot 

$1,668,393 

$14,426,819 

al  Benefactions  $16,095,212 
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University 


SUMMARY  OF 


YEAR  ENDED 


Trust  Funds  To  Be  Expended  on  Building  Programme 


Balance  of  funds  June  30,  1963 


Trust  funds  Trust  funds 
for  general  for  specific 
programme    programme         Total 


$9,388,989     $2,616,707     $12,005,696 


Add: 

Grants  and  payments  on  account  of  grants — 

Provincial  Government  grants  for  new  construction 

National  Research  Council  grant  for  computer 

Canada  Council  grants  for  New  College,  Music  Building  and 

University  College  Library 
Metropolitan  Toronto  grant  for  School  of  Business  and  School 
of  Social  Work 
University's  share  of  distributions  from  the  National  Fund  for 

the  University  of  Toronto 
Other  benefactions 


Income  from  capital  funds  investments 


Proceeds  on  sales  of  properties — 

Pharmacy  building  (less  expenses  of  $2,750) 

23  Scott  Street  (less  expenses  of  $1,037) 
Institute  of  Computer  Science  revenue 
Transfers  from  trust  funds  for: 

Faculty  of  Music— orchestra  lift 

— piano  purchase  fund 
Funds  available  through  amortization  against  operating  income 

of  discount  on  1970  debentures 


2,925,000 

66,000 

2,925,000 
66,000 

1,025,000 

1,025,000 

240,000 

240,000 

1,266,000 

63,445 

1,266,000 
63,445 

4,191,000 
194,402 

1,394,445 
78,220 

5,585,445 
272,622 

497,325 

103,963 
150,247 

497,325 
103,963 
150,247 

29,540 
1,800 

29,540 
1,800 

10,714 


4,893,441       1,758,215 


14,282,430       4,374,922 


Transfer  to  general  endowment  in  capital  assets  of  an  amount  equal 
to  disbursements  on  new  building  construction,  etc.  during  the 
year 

Balance  of  funds  June  30,  1964 


6,893,986   1,699,727 


$7,388,444  $2,675,195  $10,063, 639 
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CAPITAL  FUNDS 
JUNE  30,  1964 

General  Endowment  in  Capital  Assets 

Balance  June  30,  1963  $78,518,020 

Add: 

Trust   funds  and   grants  applied   against   con- 
struction of  buildings  and  purchase  of  proper- 
ties and  equipment  during  the  year  8,593,713 
Less  cost  of  property  sold  636,917         7,956,796 

Additions  to  endowment  resulting  from  provi- 
sions for  sinking  funds  for  retirement  of 
debentures — 


Provincial  grants  received 

Interest  on  sinking  fund  investments 

Less  amortization  of  discount  on  debentures 


Balance  June  30,  1964 


Debentures  maturing  in 

1970             1969 

$275,000    $    800,000 
227,413          287,286 

502,413       1,087,286 
10,714          116,965 

$491,699     $    970,321 

1,462,020 
$88,036,836 
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under  active  development.  The  second  wing  of  New  College;  an  International 
Centre  for  overseas  students;  the  R.  S.  McLaughlin  Planetarium;  a  building  for 
the  School  of  Business  and  the  School  of  Social  Work;  a  new  building,  con- 
nected to  the  Wallberg  building,  for  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science;  an 
addition  to  the  Banting  Institute  for  certain  medical  departments;  and  an 
addition  to  "Simcoe  Hall"  are  all  imminent.  The  first  phase  of  Erindale  College, 
a  major  new  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  Research  Library  and  an  even 
larger  new  medical  complex  are  also  being  planned  with  all  possible  speed, 
construction  to  start  as  soon  as  architectural  drawings  can  be  completed.  Not  far 
behind  these  in  the  planning  process  are  Innis  College,  with  residence  accom- 
modation for  both  men  and  women  and  a  total  enrolment  of  about  1,800,  and  a 
proposed  residence  and  student  union  specifically  for  graduate  students,  many 
of  whom  come  from  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto  and,  indeed,  from  outside  of 
Canada.  Other  projects  which  must  be  undertaken,  as  soon  as  possible,  include 
the  second  and  third  stages  of  construction  at  Scarborough  and  Erindale;  one  or 
more  major  additional  buildings  to  provide  staff  offices,  teaching  and  research 
facilities  for  Arts  and  Science;  a  new  and  larger  "Faculty  Club";  a  building  for 
men's  indoor  athletics  (already  planned  in  considerable  detail);  proper  Health 
Service  accommodation;  additional  residential  colleges;  additional  space  for 
several  individual  Faculties  and  Departments  now  very  inadequately  housed— 
and  parking  facilities!  An  overall  landscaping  plan  to  tie  the  many  new  building 
units  into  one  co-ordinated  campus  is  also  being  developed  and  implemented 
from  year  to  year  to  the  extent  that  available  funds  will  permit. 

Those  familiar  with  the  present  campus  situation  will  immediately  realize 
that  the  acquisition  of  additional  land  is  an  essential  part  of  this  programme. 

Closely  related  to  the  planning  of  new  construction  is  the  vexatious  problem 
of  traffic— vehicles  vs  pedestrians— and  a  close  liaison  is  being  maintained  with 
both  City  and  Metropolitan  Toronto  planning  groups  in  a  joint  effort  to  prevent 
a  heavy  flow  of  vehicles  through  the  already  crowded  campus  area,  to  and 
from  the  Ontario  Government's  proposed  new  Queen's  Park  complex  and  the 
Spadina  Expressway. 

About  15  miles  to  the  east  a  new  campus  has  been  acquired  and  the  first 
buildings  for  Scarborough  College  are  under  construction— for  accommodation 
of  its  first  500  students  in  the  Fall  of  1965.  About  the  same  distance  to  the 
west,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Credit  River,  a  site  for  Erindale  College  has 
also  been  acquired,  with  September  1966  as  the  goal  for  accommodation  of  its 
first  500  full-time  students.  It  is  expected  that  Scarborough  and  Erindale 
Colleges  alone  will  accommodate  a  total  of  10,000  full-time  students  by  1975— 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  ten  years  ago  (1953-54)  the  full-time 
enrolment  of  the  whole  University  of  Toronto,  including  its  three  Federated 
Arts  Colleges,  was  just  8,932! 
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UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO 

Current  Operating  Income  1963-64 


MISCELLANEOUS  INCOME  0.6% 
OPERATING  GIFTS  AND  GRANTS  0.8% 
INTEREST  AND  RENTALS  0.9%   -  - 
ENDOWMENT  INCOME  1.4%     - 

REVENUE  FROM  SERVICES  TO  / 
OUTSIDE  ORGANIZATIONS         /" 
RESIDENCES  AND  OTHER     / 
ANCILLARY  DEPARTMENTS 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT      __ 
OPERATING  GRANTS 


PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATING  GRANTS  45.7% 

(of  which  3.5%  applies  to  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum) 


ASSISTANCE 
FOR  RESEARCH 

16.6% 


STUDENT  FEES 

17.8% 


Current 
Operating  Expenses 


ACADEMIC  58.6% 


Pressure  for  more  teaching  and  office  space  has  necessitated  the  temporary 
use  of  many  of  the  old  buildings  acquired  in  the  course  of  campus  land 
acquisition.  For  example,  the  former  Borden  Dairy  buildings  between  Spadina 
Crescent  and  Huron  Street  are  now  being  used  by  the  Departments  of  Fine 
Art,  Islamic  Studies,  Sociology  and  Anthropology  for  staff  offices  and  seminar 
rooms;  by  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  for  teaching  and  research;  by  the  University 
Health  Service  for  its  offices  and  clinic;  by  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  for 
storage  and  research;  and  as  a  headquarters  for  our  University  Police  Force! 
Geological  Sciences,  Zoology,  certain  medical  research  departments,  and  a 
variety  of  non-teaching  departments,  including  the  Placement  Service  and 
Alumni  House,  are  also  using  temporary  space  until  new  permanent  quarters 
can  be  provided. 


The  National  Fund 

The  National  Fund  for  the  University  of  Toronto,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Federated  Arts  Colleges,  reached  a  total,  by  December  1960  of  pledges  and 
contributions  of  $15,338,428  toward  the  cost  of  our  capital  expansion  pro- 
gramme. Subsequent  gifts  of  $44,849  and  cancelled  or  defaulted  pledges  of 
$77,107— largely  through  the  death  of  donors  or  bankruptcy  of  corporations— left 
the  "campaign"  total  at  $15,306,170  as  of  June  30th,  1964.  Cash  collections  of 
$14,196,958  to  that  date  left  a  balance  of  $1,109,212  still  outstanding  (of 
which  $201,599  has  been  collected  between  June  30th  and  December  31st, 
1964).  Fulfilment  of  essentially  all  of  the  remaining  outstanding  pledges  is 
expected  in  1965  or  1966. 

Costs  of  the  National  Fund  Campaign  and  of  the  subsequent  collection  of 
pledges  totalled  $651,880  to  June  30th,  1964,  this  representing  4.3%  of  the 
funds  raised.  By  June  30th,  1984,  $13,544,000  had  been  distributed  to  the 
University  and  the  Colleges  and  $1,078  was  still  on  hand  in  the  Fund. 


The  Varsity  Fund 

In  1961  the  Varsity  Fund  was  established  for  the  collection  of  annual 
contributions  from  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  In 
that  first  year  more  than  $103,000  was  received  in  donations  to  the  Fund  and 
in  specific  gifts  from  the  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Inc.,  in  the 
United  States.  Annual  totals  are  continuing  to  rise  and  in  the  calendar  year 
1964  more  than  $285,000  was  received  in  ordinary  contributions  and  a  further 
$439,000  in  two  major  bequests  to  the  Fund.  By  comparison  with  "annual 
giving"  to  some  other  universities  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  these  are 
not  large  sums  but  they  represent  a  very  creditable  showing  by  our  alumni 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  A  much  more  widespread  appreciation  of  University 
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financial  needs  exists  today  than  was  the  case  even  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  within  another  five  years  our  annual  support  will 
compare  favourably  with  that  enjoyed  by  other  large  public  educational 
institutions. 

Projects  supported  by  the  Varsity  Fund  in  1964  included  our  joint  modern 
language  venture  in  France  in  collaboration  with  the  University  of  Strasbourg; 
the  establishment  on  our  own  campus  of  "Centres"  of  Russian  and  East 
European  Studies,  of  Criminology,  and  of  Urban  Studies;  sculpture  for  the  new 
Pharmacy  Building;  a  new  Atlas  of  Ontario;  a  new  University  Film;  scholarships 
for  New  College  and  Innis  College;  research  undertakings;  assistance  in  pro- 
jects of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
Toronto;  and  a  number  of  other  special  undertakings  to  supplement  and 
complement  our  regular  programme. 

The  Current  Financial  Statements 

An  examination  of  the  accompanying  Financial  Statements  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  for  the  year  ended  June  30th,  1964,  shows  that  activities  and 
conditions  were  basically  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  scale  of 
operations,  however,  was  higher;  the  dependence  on  Provincial  Government 
grants  was  greater;  student  fees  were  $372,000  higher  but  represented  a 
smaller  proportion  of  our  total  operating  revenue;  Federal  Government  (per 
capita)  grants  were  actually  less  than  last  year  despite  our  increased  enrolment; 
Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges  entered  the  picture,  but,  so  far,  only 
during  their  period  of  organization  and  construction  and  without  actual 
teaching  functions. 

A  number  of  generous  benefactions  were  received  during  the  year.  These 
have  been  set  out  in  detail  in  the  President's  Annual  Report  and,  while  the 
list  is  not  reprinted  in  this  "Reports  Issue"  of  the  Varsity  Gradate,  analyses 
of  the  benefactions  appear  in  Statements  4  and  5  of  this  Financial  Report. 
For  the  benefit  of  any  who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  "Benefaction"  figures 
in  these  two  statements,  it  should  be  noted  that  "Expendable  Funds"  in 
Statement  5  include  Capital  Funds  not  falling  within  the  scope  of  Statement 
4  and,  also,  that  Statement  4  records  only  "Trust  Funds"  received  for  research 
purposes  whereas  Statement  5  includes  additional  amounts  received  in  reim- 
bursement of  outlays  previously  made  from  general  University  funds  and 
therefore  not  handled  as  "Trust  Funds". 

Statement  6  shows  Capital  Funds  on  hand  of  $2,675,195  designated  for 
specific  projects  and  $7,388,444  for  general  capital  purposes.  In  addition 
to  this  latter  total,  Provincial  capital  funds  of  $5,000,000  for  Scarborough 
and  Erindale  Colleges  and  $6,000,000  for  other  capital  purposes,  authorized 
by  the  Province  for  the  year  1964-65,  are  available  to  us  but  none  of  these 
had  been  claimed  or  received  up  to  June  30th,  1964. 
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Funds  required  for  the  completion  of  all  construction  in  progress  at  June 
30th,  1964,  or  started  since  that  date  are  available  either  in  general  capital 
funds  on  hand  or  receivable  from  the  Provincial  Government  or  in  related 
specific  funds  on  hand  at  June  30th,  1964. 

Information  to  Benefactors 

In  the  areas  of  "Trust  Funds"  and  "Benefactions"  we  have  discovered 
occasional  failures  in  our  communication  system  for  keeping  the  University's 
many  benefactors  informed  as  to  the  use  being  made  of  the  funds  they  have 
generously  provided.  Accounts  are  maintained  in  the  offices  of  the  Chief 
Accountant  for  more  than  2,000  different  trusts,  and  while  many  of  these 
require  no  reporting  and  many  others  are  covered  by  the  regular  mailing 
of  statements,  we  occasionally  hear  of  cases  in  which  information  which 
would  be  appreciated  is  not  being  supplied.  Improvements  are  being  made 
in  our  arrangements  for  reporting  of  this  kind,  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  would 
welcome  having  our  attention  drawn  to  any  such  specific  cases  in  which 
desired  information  is  not  yet  being  provided.  We  do,  of  course,  also  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  and  administering  additional  benefactions, 
and  most  especially  those  in  which  the  Governors  of  the  University  are 
granted  discretion  to  determine  the  most  deserving  use  of  the  funds! 

Frank  R.  Stone,  Vice-President  (Administration) 
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This  mathematical  model  in  plastic 
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terns, it  enables  our  research  team  to  visualize 
electronic  signals  under  various  processing  i 
conditions.  This  unique  model  is  one  of 
many  scientific  devices  to  be  used  in  a 


$2,700,000  research  program  in  defence  elec- 
tronics. Applications  would  be  in  the  communica- 
tions, radar,  missile,  and  space  satellite  fields. 
Searching  for  tomorrow's  values  through  re- 
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THE  COVER:  This  photograph  of  the  Crab  Nebula  is 
copyright  by  the  California  Institute  of  Technology.  It 
was  taken  at  the  Palomar  Observatory  with  the  help  ot 
the  world's  most  powerful  optical  telescope.  Professor 
Donald  MacRae  tells  the  story  of  the  Crab  on  page  70. 
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Readers  who  have  been  with  us  for 
awhile  may  remember  this  cover 
from  the  May,  1960  issue  —  one  of 
the  most  attractive  we  have  had. 
Miss  Barbara  Leamen  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  S.A.C.  that  year  and  Walter 
McLean  was  president. 

Mr.  McLean  has  seen  something 
of  the  world  since  the  picture  was 
taken.  See  page  106. 
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Six  original  officers  of  the  University  of  Toronto  contingent,  C.O.T.C.,  who  attended 
the  50th  anniversary  mess  dinner  all  may  be  spotted  in  the  group  photograph  below, 
taken  on  the  steps  of  University  College  in  1914. 

Dr.  Duncan  Graham,  extreme  left  above,  is  second  from  right  in  the  centre  row. 
He  was  Lieutenant  Graham  them. 

Lt.-Col.  H.  H.  Madill  (then  Captain)  is  at  extreme  left  of  centre  row. 

Lt.-Col.  J.  R.  Cockburn,  M.C.,  V.D.,  who  has  since  died,  is  the  Lieutenant  standing 
7th  from  left  in  back  row. 

Dr.  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  then  a  Lieutenant,  is  third  from  left  in  back  row. 

Major  (then  Captain)  W.  S.  Wallace  is  2nd  from  left  in  centre  row. 

Lt.-Col.  (then  Maor)  A.  D.  LePan  is  at  extreme  left  of  first  row  on  facing  page. 
Beside  him  stands  the  Rt.  Hon.  (then  Captain)  Vincent  Massey.  Sir  Roebrt  Falconer, 
President  of  the  University  and  the  Honorary  Colonel— as  Dr.  (once  Captain)  Claude 
Bissell  is  now— is  the  silk-hatted  gentleman  front  row  centre. 

For  identification  of  the  entire  group,  see  page  4. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  A.  Spencer, 

the  author  of  this  article, 

is  Commanding  Officer 

of  the  U  of  T  Contingent,  C.O.T.C, 

and  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman 

of  the  Department  of  History  in  the 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 


Still  pioneering  at  50,  the  U  of  T 
Contingent,  C.O.T.C,  prepares  for 
a    march    into    an    interesting    future 

A  Parade 
of  Proud 
Memories 


Just  over  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
early  days  of  September  1914, 
when  the  Kaiser's  armies  were 
suffering  their  first  and  decisive  check 
on  the  Maine,  a  number  of  junior 
members  of  the  University  staff  be- 
gan, on  their  own  initiative,  to  learn 
and  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  the 
profession  of  arms.  In  this  unusual 
fashion  was  born  the  University  of 
Toronto  Contingent,  Canadian  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps.  Last  November 
it  celebrated  its  fiftieth  birthday  with 
a  special  mess  dinner.  It  was  a  proud 
occasion.  Of  the  original  officers,  six 
were  present,  including  a  former 
Chief  Librarian  and  a  former  Super- 
intendent of  the  University,  a  former 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  a  former 
Director  of  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture, as  well  as  the  present  Chancel- 
lor. Some  of  the  officers  who  joined 
in  1914,  like  the  former  Governor 
General  Vincent  Massey,  were  unable 
to  attend.  But  the  Contingent  could 
also  muster  six  former  Commanding 
Officers,  dating  back  as  far  as  1931. 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  C.O.T.C.  was  the 
occasion  for  recalling  a  far  longer 
tradition  of  association  between  the 
armed  forces  and  the  University.  This 
began  more  than  a  century  ago.  In 
1861,  at  the  time  of  the  Trent  affair, 
the    Canadian    militia    was    prepared 

The  names  of  the  officers 

in  photograph  taken  in  1914 

(See  pages  2  and  3) 


As  the  magazine  has  its  limitations  (in 
terms  of  page  size)  it  has  been  necessary 
to  present  separately  three  officers  who 
were  seated  on  a  step  in  front  of  the 
group  photographed  in  1914  and  seen 
on  pages  2  and  3.  They  are  to  be  seen 
above  and  are,  from  left,  Lt.  R.  H. 
Hopkins,  Lt.  J.  A.  Pearse,  and  Lt.  H.  J. 
Fenton.  The  names  of  their  comrades 
follow:  front  row:  Lt.  F.  B.  Kenrick, 
Capt.  E.  S.  Ryerson,  Capt.  G.  M.  Bram- 
fitt,  Major  C.  S.  McVicar,  Hon.  Col. 
R.  A.  Falconer,  Lt.-Col.  W.  R.  Lang, 
Major  A.  D.  LePan,  Capt.  Vincent 
Massey,  Lt.  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  centre 
row:  Capt.  H.  H.  Madill,  Capt.  W.  S. 
Wallace,  Lt.  R.  G.  Armour,  Capt.  G.  H. 
Needier,  Capt.  M.  W.  Wallace,  Lt.  G.  O. 
Smith,  Lt.  W.  M.  Treadgold,  Capt.  A. 
W.  McConnell,  Capt.  V.  E.  Henderson, 
unidentified,  Lt.  B.  M.  Morris,  Lt.  Dun- 
can Graham,  Lt.  J.  R.  Mitchener.  back 
row:    Lt.   L.   Gilchrist,   unidentified,    Lt. 

F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  Lt.  G.  Gallie,  Capt. 

G.  M.  Smith,  Lt.  C.  N.  Cochrane,  Lt. 
J.  R.  Cockbum,  Capt.  C.  R.  Young,  Capt. 
E.  J.  Kylie,  unidentified,  unidentified, 
Lt.  D.  G.  Hagarty,  Lt.  G.  M.  Philpott. 


for  action,  and  batteries  were  thrown 
up  to  defend  Toronto.  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  Professor 
H.  H.  Croft  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  organized  the  University 
Rifle  Corps.  The  next  year  it  was 
absorbed  into  the  second  battalion, 
Queen's  Own  Rifles  of  Canada,  as 
"K"  Company. 

The  connection  between  "K"  Com- 
pany QOR  and  the  University  was 
maintained  for  over  thirty  years.  In 
1866,  in  an  engagement  at  Ridgeway, 
at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  raid  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  "K"  Company  had 
its  share  of  the  action.  Three  under- 
graduates were  killed,  and  the  event 
is  commemorated  by  a  window  in  the 
East  Hall  of  University  College.  In 
1885  "K"  Company  again  saw  active 
service.  Thirty-six  graduates  and  un- 
dergraduates formed  part  of  the  force 
despatched  to  the  prairies  to  counter 
the  metis  rebellion  led  by  Louis  Riel, 
and  marched  to  relieve  Battleford. 
For  the  whole  of  its  existence  the 
University  or  "K"  Company  was  a 
well-known  nursery  for  officers  for 
militia  battalions  throughout  the 
country. 

The  direct  connection  between  "K" 
Company  and  the  University  came  to 
an  end  in  the  1890's.  About  the  turn 
of  the  century,  in  response  to  requests 
by  the  University  for  militia  units 
manned  entirely  by  University  per- 
sonnel, the  2nd  Field  Company, 
Canadian  Engineers,  was  organized 
by  Professor  W.  R.  Lang,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  who  had  had 
twelve  years'  experience  with  the 
Royal  Engineers.  The  University  had 


U  OF  T  CONTINGENT:  OFFICERS  ON  STRENGTH  IN  1965 

Major  G.  W.  Field,  e.d.  {left),  Major  G.  E.  Smith,  Captain  J.  M.  Mik,  Captain 
J.  R.  Larke,  c.d.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  A.  Speneer,  Captain  N.  R.  F.  Steenberg, 
m.c,  Major  E.  S.  Marshall,  c.d.,  Major  J.  D.  Barber,  c.d.,  Captain  T.  C.  Stout. 


also  urged  at  Ottawa  that  the  medical, 
as  well  as  the  engineering,  skills  of 
students  should  be  made  available  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  Field  Hospital  Corps  was 
formed. 

Efforts  by  the  University  to  pro- 
vide less  specialized  military  training 
were  unsuccessful.  In  1909  Officers' 
Training  Corps  were  established  at 
Oxford     and     Cambridge,     and     Sir 


Robert  Falconer,  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  urged  a  similar 
development  for  Canada.  On  Novem- 
ber 1,  1912,  a  Canadian  Officers' 
Training  Corps  was  established  to  en- 
able students  to  qualify  for  commis- 
sions in  the  Active  Militia.  With  the 
aim  of  providing  a  reserve  of  officers 
with  "the  least  possible  interference" 
with  future  civilian  careers,  this  repre- 
sented a  notable  advance  towards  a 


Seven  of  the  eleven  C.O.'s 


COCKBURN 


WILSON 


LAUCHLAND 


MICHELL 


ROSS 


SPENCER 


Joining  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  A.  Spencer  at  the  anniversary  dinner  were  six 

former  commanding  officers  of  the  University  of  Toronto  contingent,  C.O.T.C. 

They  are  identified  above  and  asterisks  mark  their  names  in  the  list  below: 

1914-25:  Colonel  W.  R.  Lang 

1925-30:  Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  R.  Loudon 

1931-35:  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  R.  Cockburn,  m.c,  v.d.° 

1939-45:  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  H.  Madill,  o.b.e.,  v.d.* 

1945-46:  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  S.  Wilson,  e.d.* 

1946-47:  Lieutenant  Colonel  M.  B.  Watson,  e.d. 

1947-50:  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  L.  Sagar,  e.d. 

1950-54:  Lieutenant  Colonel  L.  S.  Lauchland,  e.d.* 

1954-58:  Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  S.  Michell,  c.d.* 

1958-62:  Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  C.  M.  Ross,  c.d.* 

1962—     :  Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  A.  Spencer* 


more  effective  utilization  of  the  human 
resources  of  the  universities.  A  unit 
was  formed  at  McGill  in  1912,  but 
because  the  Department  of  Militia 
insisted  that  the  University  should 
provide  a  site  on  which  an  armoury 
could  be  built,  a  branch  of  the  Corps 
did  not  emerge  at  Toronto  until  after 
war  had  broken  out  in  August,  1914. 


Early  in  September  1914,  before 
term  opened,  a  score  or  more  of 
younger  University  staff  organized 
themselves  into  an  officers'  training 
class,  and  a  provisional  organization 
was  established.  Instruction  was 
supervised  by  Captain  G.  N.  Bramfitt, 
an  officer  in  the  Canadian  Engineers 
and    a   member    of   the    staff   of   the 
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Faculty  of  Education.  The  University 
Rifle  Association  provided  invaluable 
help  in  organizing  classes  for  training 
officers  in  advance  of  the  opening  of 
the  University  term  and  the  antici- 
pated formal  authority  to  raise  a  con- 
tingent. Within  a  short  time  700  men 
of  all  faculties  and  colleges  were 
drilling,  without  equipment,  and  in 
quarters  provided  by  the  University. 
The  first  list  of  provisional  officers 
included  many  names  which  later  be- 
came famous:  Professor  G.  H.  Needier, 
who  had  served  in  the  North- West 
Rebellion  and  was  for  many  years 
Professor  of  German  at  University 
College;  Professor  M.  W.  Wallace, 
who  later  became  Principal  of  Uni- 
versity College;  Mr.  C.  V.  Massey  of 
Victoria  College,  later  Chancellor  of 
the  University  and  Governor-General 
of  Canada;  Mr.  A.  D.  LePan,  of 
Applied  Science,  who  later  became 
Superintendent  of  the  University. 

On  November  2,  1914,  formal 
authorization  was  received  for  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Contingent,  Canadian  Officers' 
Training  Corps.  Since  the  order  was 
effective  from  October  15,  this  is  the 
unit's  birthday.  Its  total  establishment 
was  1452  all  ranks.  The  first  Com- 
manding Officer  was  Professor  Lang, 
who  was  relieved  of  his  academic 
duties  for  the  duration.  The  original 
officers  included  (in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above)  Lieutenant  F.  C.  A. 
Jeanneret,  later  Professor  of  French 
at  University  College,  and  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  University;  Captain 
W.  S.  Wallace,  later  Librarian  of  the 
University;  Lieutenant  D.  A.  L. 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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VARSITY  GRADUATE 


Gilbert  de  B.  Robinson:  "Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  complications 
are  pressing  in  upon  us  which  can  only  be  mastered  by  learning  from 
the  experience  of  others" 

RESEARCH:  Journeys 

in  Search  of  Guideposts 

for  Canada 

When  Dr.  Gilbert  de  B.  Robinson  was  appointed  Presiden- 
tial Adviser  on  Scientific  Research  Policy  last  year, 
Dr.  Claude  Bissell  suggested  the  first  step  should  be  to  visit 
a  number  of  senior  universities  in  other  countries  and  examine  their 
methods  of  organizing  scientific  research.  This  mission  has  been 
accomplished  and  Dr.  Robinson  has  made  his  report. 

"Throughout,"  he  told  the  President,  "I  have  tried  to  emphasize 
the  drawing  together  of  the  patterns  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Starting  from  different  backgrounds  before  the  war  they  have  reacted 
on  each  other  —  as  usual  we  in  Canada  have  been  affected  by  both. 
Nor  is  this  stage  passed:  perhaps  it  is  just  begining  in  earnest  as  we 
attempt  to  expand  our  universities,  particularly  at  the  research  level. 
Salaries,  internal  organization  and  external  relationships  are  sensitive 
points."  Dr.  Robinson's  report  follows: 

PART  I 

One  thing  which  impressed  me  in  Europe  and  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  fully  recognized  in  Canada  is  the  unity  of 
knowledge.  The  use  of  the  word  science  with  us,  as  in  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  France,  means  physical  or  natural  science,  but  not 
so  in  other  European  countries  where  it  includes  the  social  sciences  — 
psychology,   sociology,   economics,   geography,   anthropology,    archae- 
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ology,  and  linguistics.  While  this 
distinction  is  a  real  one  in  Canada 
it  is  breaking  down  in  Britain 
where  the  major  support  of  research 
in  these  areas  is  through  the  De- 
partment of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research;  it  is  impossible  to  rule 
out  the  social  sciences,  when  one 
deals  with  science  in  industry.  To 
emphasize  this  point  it  is  worth 
quoting  a  few  sentences  from  the 
Trend  Report  on  the  organization 
of  support  for  Research  in  Britain 
(to  which  we  shall  return  later)  .  .  . 
"will  need  to  provide  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  recently  developed 
types  of  more  general  and  wide- 
ranging  activities  devoted  to  the 
synthesis,  rather  than  the  analysis,  of 
scientific  experience.  These  often  in- 
volve experimental  techniques,  parti- 
cularly in  such  fields  of  general 
scientific  theory  as  cybernetics,  model 
systems,  computer  methods,  etc.,  etc.; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned 
with  the  impact  of  scientific  discover- 
ies on  the  traditional  concepts  of 
value,  purpose,  and  the  nature  of  man 
and  society,  they  are  liable  to  trans- 
cend the  limits  of  science  as  normally 
understood,  and  to  trespass  into  fields 
which  are  usually  regarded  as  the 
preserve  of  philosophy  and  social 
science.  But  although  they  are  not 
easily  defined,  these  new  applications 
of  scientific  method  are  now  universally 
recognized  and  are  attracting  increas- 
ing attention  and  support  throughout 
the  world". 

This  element  of  change  in  Britain 
is  typical  of  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Denmark  which  I  also  visited.  We  in 


Canada  live  under  the  shadow  of  our 
mighty  neighbour  and  we  do  not 
realize  how  strong  are  "the  winds" 
across  the  world.  What  impressed  me 
most  was  the  willingness  abroad  to 
look  at  other  ways  of  doing  things  in 
relation  to  one's  own  country.  If  we 
are  to  solve  our  problems  of  support 
for  Universities,  for  research  in  all  its 
aspects,  we  must  be  willing  to  open 
our  eyes  to  the  possibility  that  our 
inherited  pattern  is  inadequate  for 
the  present  day.  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  complications  are  pressing  in 
upon  us  which  can  only  be  mastered 
by  learning  from  the  experience  of 
others.  Our  problems  are  funda- 
mentally the  same  as  those  being  | 
tackled  the  world  over  —  complicated 
by  involving  two  governments,  pro- 
vincial and  federal,  rather  than  one. 
My  conversations  in  Europe  with  men 
directly  concerned  with  solving  these 
problems  may  help  us  to  see  our  own  I 
more  clearly  and  make  progress  to- 
wards their  solution. 

Great  Britain 

Government  Support  of  Research 

Certainly  in  Europe,  though  to  a 
lesser  extent  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  research  in  the  Universi- 
ties and  also  in  industry  is  largely 
government  supported.  To  study  the 
effects  of  this  relationship  within  and 
without  the  Universities  on  university 
policy  has  been  my  chief  concern. 
Let  me  begin  by  sketching  the  struc- 
ture in  Britain. 

Under  the  stress  of  the  first  world 
war  the  government  Department  of 
Scientific     and     Industrial     Research 
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Dr.  Gilbert  de  B.  Robinson, 
Presidential  Adviser  on  Scien- 
tific Research  Policy  and  author 
of  this  report,  is  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  the  University 
and  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Associate  Committee  of 
National  Research  Council  for 
Mathematics  and  Applied 
Mathematics.  He  is  concerned 
with  stimulating  and  co-ordi- 
nating all  scientific  research 
with  the  exception  of  the  health 
sciences. 

Educated  at  Varsity  and 
Cambridge,  and  a  member  of 
the  teaching  staff  since  1929, 
Dr.  Robinson  was  chairman  of 
the  Plateau  Committee  which 
in  1956  brought  in  a  report  on 
which  the  University's  current 
development  program  is  based. 


(DSIR)  was  established  in  1916,  and 
immediately  following  the  war,  the 
University  Grants  Committee  (UGC) 
in  1919.  These  two  bodies  still  domi- 
nate and  largely  control  the  distribu- 
tion of  government  funds,  along  with 
the  Medical  and  Agricultural  Re- 
search Councils  which  are  responsible 
for  their  respective  areas.  The  role  of 
the  DSIR  and  the  Research  Councils 
in  the  Universities  is  to  support 
graduate  students  and  to  provide  "risk 
capital"  on  a  five-year  basis  for  pro- 
jects which  are  new  and  may  prove 
important.  If  such  a  grant  is  made, 
the  project  is  reviewed  at  the  end 
of  three  years  when  it  is  decided 
whether  it  should  be  continued  and 
turned  over  to  the  UGC  for  perma- 
nent support  or  whether  it  should 
terminate  at  the  end  of  the  five-year 


period.  The  UGC  provides  ongoing 
funds  for  all  university  activities  so 
approved  on  a  quinquennial  basis  on 
the  principle  that  research  has  an 
integral  relationship  to  teaching,  and 
to  make  arbitrary  distinctions  is  un- 
realistic. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  are 
two  levels  at  which  crucial  decisions 
affecting  the  universities  in  Britain 
must  be  made: 

(a)  By  the  government  in  allocating 
funds  to  the  UGC,  DSIR  and  the 
research  councils,  and  then 

(b)  By  these  bodies  distributing  to 
the  universities  and  projects 
applied  for. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  lately 
concerning  both  these  areas,  and  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
what  has  been  said. 
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First  let  me  comment  on  the  UGC. 
In  spite  of  murmurings  which  one 
hears  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
about  regimentation  of  the  universi- 
ties, I  encountered  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  UGC  in  all  the  universities 
(Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Cambridge,  London) 
which  I  visited.  The  reason  is  that 
it  is  the  academics  themselves  who 
make  the  decisions  at  great  cost  of 
time  and  effort.  Every  university  is 
visited  —  smaller  ones  for  half  a  day 
and  larger  ones  for  two  days  —  and 
needs  and  requests  are  studied  on  the 
spot  against  the  background  of  the 
national  picture  of  higher  education. 
The  UGC  bends  over  backwards  to 
avoid  influencing  internal  policy, 
except  in  the  case  of  unusual  ear- 
marked grants.  The  only  comments 
other  than  praise  which  I  heard  were 
to  the  effect  that  (i)  the  UGC  should 
be  more  firm  in  dealing  with  the  uni- 
versities and  (ii)  difficulties  may 
arise  in  carrying  out  this  elaborate 
appraisal  of  needs  when  the  number 
of  universities  doubles!  That  the  deci- 
sions be  made  at  this  level  in  this 
way,  is  government  policy  and  frees 
the  government  from  responsibilities 
which  they  are  not  fitted  to  undertake, 
nor  do  they  want  to. 

It  is  not  useful  here  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  operations 
of  the  DSIR  since  these  are  set  out 
clearly  in  their  printed  documents. 
Let  me  make  the  following  brief  com- 
ments: 

(a)  Graduate  students  are  not  sup- 
ported from  research  grants  to 
individuals,  but  by  studentships. 


(b)  Each  scientific  department  has  a 
quota  of  studentships  to  allocate  — 
graduate  schools  do  not  exist  as 
we  know  them  —  thus  relieving 
the  central  body  of  evaluating 
enormous  numbers  of  transcripts. 

(c)  Every  studentship  carries  a  grant 
of  £  200  to  the  university. 

(d)  Decisions  as  to  grants  are  taken 
by  committees,  as  in  the  NRC, 
with  the  broader  emphasis  of 
industrial  needs  and  applications 
in  mind. 

The  Trend  Report 

In  1962  a  committee  was  set  up 
to  study  the  organization  of  Civil 
Science  and  its  Report  was  brought 
to  Parliament  in  October  1983.  This 
high-level  committee  included  Lord 
Todd,  Chairman  of  the  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Government. 
I  have  already  quoted  from  this  Re- 
port, which  makes  substantially  three 
recommendations : 

(a)  That  the  UGC  should  continue 
as  it  is. 

(b)  That  the  DSIR  should  be  split 
into  a  Science  Research  Council 
organized  like  the  NRC  for 
fundamental  research  and  an 
Industrial  Research  Develop- 
ment Authority  (cf.  ZWO  and 
DNO  in  Holland). 

(c)  That  funds  for  the  UGC,  IRDA, 
and  the  research  councils  be 
allocated  on  the  advice  of  an 
independent  Advisory  Council. 

The  second  recommendation  is 
argued  in  the  DSIR  Annual  Report 
for  1963  which  appeared  in  July 
1964,  on  the  grounds  of  the  intimate 
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relation  between  basic  or  fundamen- 
tal research  and  its  applications  in 
industry.  The  third  point  is  also  con- 
troversial, since  the  existing  bodies 
are  supposed  to,  and  do,  have  direct 
access  to  the  Treasury  and  the  Cabi- 
net, and  to  interpose  an  independent 
Advisory  Council  from  which  officials 
of  these  bodies  are  excluded  is  drastic 
indeed.  My  impression  was  that  the 
existing  Science  Advisory  Committee 
had  not  operated  very  effectively  in 
establishing  general  policy  on  the 
basis  of  which  a  division  of  funds 
amongst  the  different  agencies  could 
be  made. 

Research  Institutes 
and  the  Universities 

It  is  not  possible  to  review  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  govern- 
ment institutes  and  laboratories  such 
as  the  N.P.L.,  the  Rowatt  Institute  of 
Soil  Research  which  I  visited  in  Aber- 
deen, or  the  MRC  unit  for  Molecular 
Biology  in  Cambridge.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  by  the  beginning  of  the  second 
world  war  many  organizations  of  the 
kind  were  in  operation  and  contri- 
buting largely  to  the  war  effort.  So 
much  so  that  when  the  Americans 
saw  the  need  to  develop  a  corre- 
sponding program  of  specialized  re- 
search in  the  shortest  possible  time 
they  turned  to  the  Universities  and 
established  semi-autonomous  groups 
on  numerous  American  campuses. 

Since  the  war,  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  cost  of  scientific  apparatus 
particularly  in  Physics  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Research  in  Nuclear  Science 


(NIRNS)  in  England  and  CERN  in 
Switzerland  where  any  university 
can  put  on  its  program  of  research. 
Another  such  centre  is  planned  at 
Daresbury  in  the  north.  Dee  at  Glas- 
gow has  just  obtained  approval  for 
a  100  MEV  linear  accelerator  from 
DSIR  costing  £1.1M,  including  its 
building  —  "While  intended  primarily 
for  Glasgow  University  it  will  be 
available  for  use  by  other  Universities 
and  Colleges". 

The  costs  of  such  installations  — 
e.g.  the  radio  telescope  at  Manchester 
—  are  so  enormous  that  co-operative 
use  by  the  Universities  is  being 
required. 

While  the  inclusion  of  government 
institutes  in  the  Universities  has 
brought  in  its  train  one  kind  of  prob- 
lem which  I  propose  to  deal  with  in 
detail  in  the  section  devoted  to  the 
United  States,  the  relationship  of  uni- 
versities to  government  institutes  as 
established  in  Britain  has  significance 
for  our  situation  in  Canada  and  I 
shall  say  a  few  words  about  it. 

In  the  first  place  we  should  distin- 
guish institutes  for  fundamental 
research  from  those  occupied  with 
problems  of  significance  largely  for 
specific  industries.  In  Ontario  such 
problems  are  handled  by  the  Ontario 
Research  Council  rather  than  the 
National  Research  Council.  In  Aber- 
deen I  visited  the  Rowatt  Institute 
for  Soil  Research  and  in  Cambridge 
the  MRC  Institute  for  Molecular 
Biology  —  both  typical  of  academi- 
cally useful  governmental  organization 
(there  are  four  Nobel  prize  winners 
in    the    Cambridge    Institute!)    Rela- 
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tions  with  such  institutes  are  exceed- 
ingly close  and  cordial.  The  Director 
of  the  Rowatt  Institute  is  an  Honorary 
Lecturer  in  the  University  and  gradu- 
ate students  do  their  research  for  the 
Ph.D.  at  the  Institute.  This  is  equally 
true  in  Cambridge.  Indeed,  I  found 
no  objection  to  such  a  practice  pro- 
vided the  institute  was  of  the  right 
academic  character  and  had  a  suffi- 
ciently outstanding  staff.  The  problem 
of  maintaining  contact  with  the  uni- 
versity is  handled  in  Aberdeen  by 
requiring  a  university  supervisor  and 
regular  consultation.  In  Glasgow, 
Curran,  the  principal  of  the  new 
Strathclyde  University,  seemed  to  fa- 
vour something  like  our  minor  course 
requirements  to  maintain  university 
contact,  but  everyone  saw  the  need 
to  include  the  numerous  outstanding 
people  in  government  institutes  in  the 
processes  of  research  and  passing  on 
of  knowledge. 

Decision  Making 
at  the  DSIR  Level 

In  my  discussions  with  Sir  Harry 
Melville,  Mr.  Jolliffe,  and  Mr.  Cherns 
I  was  anxious  to  compare  their  pro- 
cedure with  my  own  experience  in  the 
National  Research  Council. 

In  general  DSIR  refuses  to  dictate 
co-operation  on  an  expensive  project, 
but  will  put  on  pressure  by  approving 
or  refusing  a  grant.  Decisions  on 
applications  for  grants  are  made  by 
subject  committees  as  in  the  NRC. 
Indeed,  DSIR  is  trying  to  emulate  the 
NRC  system  in  which  the  grantee  has 
almost  complete  freedom  in  the  use 
of    his    money,    with    the    exception 


noted  above,  that  graduate  students 
are  not  supported  on  individual 
grants. 

This  question  of  co-operation  in  the 
use  of  government  money  came  up 
again  and  again,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  I  had  visited  the  Continent  that 
I  put  the  critical  question  to  Mr. 
Cherns,  Secretary  for  the  Social 
Sciences  in  the  DSIR:  "Supposing  two 
institutions  in  the  same  city  asked  for 
money  for  the  same  project,  what 
would  you  do?"  His  answer  was  most 
interesting  in  the  light  of  my  Danish 
experience,  which  I  shall  describe 
shortly.  Without  going  into  details, 
I  can  give  the  DSIR  reaction  in  a 
specific  case.  They  refused  both  re- 
quests, unless  the  persons  concerned 
got  together  and  divided  the  project 
between  them.  After  much  discussion, 
they  refused  to  do  this.  As  a  last 
resort  DSIR  brought  together  the 
authorities  on  the  subject  from  other 
universities  and  put  the  question  to  j 
them.  A  compromise  was  quickly 
reached,  acceptable  to  both  parties, 
who  received  their  grants. 

Internal  Decision  Making 

Prior  to  the  war  the  universities  in 
Britain  had  largely  maintained  the 
"classical"  approach  to  education 
which  was  current  in  the  19th  century 
—  a  development  of  one's  personality, 
with  little  official  recognition  of  the 
significance  of  this  development  for 
the  national  interest.  After  the  war 
there  came  a  drastic  change.  When 
national  survival  was  at  stake,  educa- 
tion could  not  stand  on  the  side-lines. 
I  had  an  interesting  commentary  on 
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this  from  the  Secretary  of  the  UGC  — 
himself  a  classicist:  "It  is  not  that  a 
man  in  government  service  may  ever 
need  to  use  his  scientific  knowledge 
(any  more  than  classical  knowl- 
edge!)". Some  definite  policy  had  to 
be  established  to  guide  university 
expansion,  and  the  doubling  of  gradu- 
ates in  science  and  technology  was 
set  as  a  goal  in  1946  for  the  next  ten 
years.  Financial  support  through  the 
UGC  is  now  in  the  ratio  of  2:1.  The 
breakdown*  is  of  interest. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  figures  for 
Social  Studies  are  not  separated  from 
arts.  This  distinction  seems  to  be  im- 
possible in  Scotland.  The  UGC  wel- 
comed the  setting  up  of  the  Robbins 
Committee. 

This  change  of  emphasis  within  the 
universities  has  raised  the  problem  of 
the  internal  distribution  of  the  UGC 
grant,  and  I  was  interested  to  discover 
how  universities  handled  it.  To  begin 
with,  faculties  work  out  their  re- 
quests, which  then  go  to  the  Senate 
in  the  provincial  and  Scottish  uni- 
versities; in  Cambridge,  to  the  Needs 
Committee    of    the    General    Board, 


From  this  point  on,  procedure  differs. 
In  Cambridge  the  final  result  is  a 
committee  decision  which  sometimes 
takes  a  long  time.  The  other  extreme 
seems  to  hold  in  the  Scottish  universi- 
ties, where  the  final  decision  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the 
University  Court  both  before  the 
request  goes  to  the  UGC  and  after 
the  grant  —  usually  cut  —  is  approved. 
At  Manchester  and  Birmingham  a 
compromise  has  been  reached  by 
establishing  a  Council  made  up  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  representatives 
from  both  Court  and  Senate.  In  this 
way  academic  access  to  the  final 
decision  on  the  vital  matter  of  the 
UGC  grants  to  faculties  is  arranged. 
I  took  it  that  in  most  universities  the 
Court  rarely  meets  and  accepts 
recommendations  from  the  lower 
level  of  control.  My  conversations 
with  Wright,  Principal  of  Aberdeen, 
were  particularly  useful  in  this  regard. 
The  members  of  his  University  Court 
have  the  interests  of  the  University 
close  to  their  hearts  and  give  real 
help  in  solving  its  difficulties  and 
problems. 


< 

'Distribution  of  Full-time  Students 

Per  cent  of  Total  Numbers 

Faculties 

1938-39 

1953-54      1961-62 

1966-67  (est.) 

Arts  and  Social  Studies 
Pure    Science 
Applied  Science 
Medicine  and  Dentistry 
Agriculture   and   Forestry 
Veterinary    Science 

44.7 
15.3 
10.6 
27.3 
2.1 

43.0 
21.1 
12.4 
19.6 
2.6 
1.3 

43.0 
25.4 
15.2 
13.5 
1.8 
1.1 

39.3 
28.5 
18.1 
11.6 
1.6 
.9 

Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total  Students 


50,002         80,602       113,143       150,000 
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Consultation  Fees, 
Patents  and  Royalties 
and  the  University 

Since  the  salary  of  the  university 
professor  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario,  I  was  interested  in 
finding  out  how  the  "extra  income" 
that  a  professor  may  receive  is  looked 
at  in  Britain.  By  and  large,  the  prob- 
lem is  ignored.  Some  consideration  of 
the  medical  man  who  continues  to 
practise,  such  as  we  arrange  by  part- 
time  appointment,  is  common.  It  is 
frowned  on  by  the  engineers  in  uni- 
versities to  have  a  "permanent"  con- 
sulting relationship  with  a  firm,  but 
casual  or  temporary  relations  are  en- 
couraged. 

With  regard  to  patents  taken  out 
by  members  of  staff,  there  appears  to 
to  be  some  control.  The  man  most 
affected,  with  whom  I  talked,  raised 
an  interesting  point.  Why  should  not 
royalties  on  books  —  e.g.  school  texts 
—  not  directly  related  to  a  professor's 
academic  research,  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  patents?  He  was  a  very 
distinguished  man,  and  felt  that  a 
patent  was  more  of  a  personal 
achievement  than  most  books!  How- 
ever, I  did  not  find  any  university 
willing  to  enter  whole-heartedly  into 
this  area  of  checking  up  on  profes- 
sors' incomes. 

Holland 

Holland  is  a  small  country  which 
found  itself  at  the  end  of  the  war  far 
behind  in  the  rapid  march  of  scien- 
tific development.  To  remedy  this 
situation  as  quickly  as  possible  Dutch 


physicists  from  all  of  their  universities : 
Amsterdam,  Leiden,  Utrecht,  Gro- 
ningen,  the  Catholic  University  and 
the  Engineering  University  in 
Delft, 
organized  what  is  known  as  FOM 
(organization  for  fundamental  re- 
search on  matter).  The  Assistant 
Director  of  FOM  in  Utrecht  was  very 
helpful  in  explaining  to  me  the  ori- 
gins and  ramifications  of  this  remark- 
able body  which  set  the  pattern  for 
subsequent  developments,  notably 
SON  in  chemistry  and  DNO  in 
applied  research.  These  are  not  scien- 
tific societies  in  the  ordinary  sense  — 
the  Royal  Academy  plays  this  role  — 
but  are  bodies  which  plan  and  organ- 
ize research  in  the  universities  and 
institutes  which  they  have  estab- 
lished. 

In  1960  the  government  realized 
that  some  body  was  necessary  to  act 
as  a  distributing  agent  of  government 
funds  for  research,  pure  and  applied. 
To  this  end  they  established  the 
Academic  Council  whose  Chairman 
is  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Council  is  as  follows: 

(i)  each  of  the  six  universities 
appoints  its  President  [of  the 
Board  of  Governors]  and  Rector 
[elected  by  the  Senate] 

(ii)  the  Chairman  of  ZWO  [which 
distributes  money  to  FOM,  SON, 
etc.]  and  the  Chairman  of  DNO 
[applied  and  industrial  research] 

(iii)  the  President  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  a  representative  of 
the  government  who  can  veto 
decisions. 
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The  Academic  Council  makes  recom- 
mendations to  the  government,  which 
makes  its  grants  for  all  research  in 
Holland  directly  to  ZWO  and  DNO 
who  distribute  it  in  accord  with  their 
own  estimates  of  needs. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
talk  briefly  with  Dr.  Bannier,  Secre- 
tary of  ZWO  in  The  Hague.  I  was 
anxious  to  learn  how  the  support  is 
distributed.  He  told  me  that  the  num- 
ber of  grants  is  about  equal  in  (a) 
science  [in  our  sense]  and  in  (b)  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences,  but  the 
amounts  involved  are  in  the  ratio  of 
about  4:1.  The  distribution  in  ZWO 
is  also  made  by  a  Council  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Education;  two 
from  each  university  [one  from  (a) 
and  one  from  (b)]  plus  representa- 
tives of  industry,  defence,  etc.;  an 
Executive  Committee  of  seven  makes 
most  of  the  decisions.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  ZWO  and  DNO  will  both 
be  housed  in  the  same  building  next 
year,  so  that  the  closest  co-operation 
may  exist  between  them. 

Dr.  Gorter,  Professor  of  Physics  in 
Leiden  and  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  very  helpful  in  supple- 
menting the  picture  described  above. 
As  a  member  of  the  Academic  Coun- 
cil he  has  direct  access  to  the  govern- 
ment and  has  used  his  influence  on 
occasion.  He  made  it  clear  to  me  that 
Professors  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
have  much  more  influence  than  they 
do  in  the  English-speaking  world.  In 
reply  to  my  questions  concerning 
institutes  set  up  by  FOM  in  particu- 
lar, he  emphasized  that  in  Holland 
co-operation    is  guaranteed.    Though 


there  is  a  Mathematics  Institute  in 
Amsterdam,  and  FOM  is  planning 
the  largest  radio-telescope  in  the 
world,  such  institutes  are  open  to  all 
universities  for  graduate  research. 
Since  they  are  organized  by  FOM,  a 
professor  is  always  the  Director. 

Hamburg 

Long  a  great  seaport  and  one  of  the 
wealthiest  component  "countries"  of 
the  West  German  federation,  this 
city-state  is  in  some  ways  unique.  Its 
university  is  young,  (founded  in 
1919),  but  it  has  made  notable  con- 
tributions to  scholarship,  particularly 
in  mathematics.  As  one  might  expect, 
institutes  such  as  the  Heligoland  Bio- 
logical Institute  are  supported  by 
Federal  funds.  Dr.  Kinne,  the  Direc- 
tor of  this  Institute,  had  spent  a  year 
in  Toronto  and,  though  in  the  U.S.  at 
the  time,  arranged  for  me  to  discuss 
questions  of  interest  with  his  adminis- 
trative assistant. 

Herr  Steffans,  the  equivalent  of  our 
Registrar,  at  the  University  was  also 
helpful  in  explaining  how  Federal 
money  is  used  to  support  research 
through  the  Max  Planck  Society  which 
has  institutes  all  over  Germany  in 
science,  law,  and  political  science. 
There  are  four  of  these  in  Hamburg  — 
they  are  independent  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  get  money  from  Bonn,  but 
work  closely  with  the  University  in 
research  and  graduate  work.  As  in 
Holland  the  Director  is  often  a  uni- 
versity professor  (as  are  all  four  in 
Hamburg,  including  Professor  Kinne 
and  the  director  of  DESY,  the  insti- 
tute controlling  the  large  synchrotron 


w 


The  High  Cost  of  Scientific  Research 


Above:  In  1962  Varsity's  Institute  of 
Computer  Science  installed  an  IBM 
7090  Data  Processing  System  for 
$1,100,000,  with  National  Research  Coun- 
cil paying  40  per  cent.  ( Other  universi- 
ties may  now  use  it  free.)  Since  then  the 
computer's  speed  has  been  doubled  by 
converting  it  into  a  7094,  Model  II. 

The  Physics  Building  left,  will  have 
cost  $12,332,000  when  completed  and 
equipped  in  1966.  Another  $14,405,000 
has  been  or  will  be  spent  on  the  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories  and  the 
Ramsay  Wright  Zoological  Laboratories. 
The  new  medical  sciences  complex  wil 
cost  $20  million. 
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which  is  available  to  all  German  and 
foreign  physicists  for  research). 

Problems  of  competition  for  govern- 
ment support  do  not  arise  in  Ham- 
burg since  there  is  just  one  university. 

Denmark 

On  leaving  Toronto,  I  had  no  defi- 
nite contacts  in  Denmark— assuming 
that  the  mathematicians  I  knew  there 
would  not  be  able  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions concerning  relations  between  uni- 
versities and  government!  Neverthe- 
less, I  was  anxious  to  learn  something 
of  how  the  Scandinavian  countries 
handled  these  problems.  When  in 
London,  Dr.  Marshall,  the  Awards 
Officer  of  the  NRC,  helped  me  greatly 
by  approaching  the  Danish  embassy 
with  my  request.  On  my  arrival  in 
Copenhagen  a  letter  was  waiting  for 
me  from  Mr.  Andersen  of  the  Danish 
Engineering  Institute,  who  is  working 
closely  with  the  Government  in 
developing  engineering  and  technical 
education  on  a  broad  basis.  When  he 
understood  the  problems  in  which 
I  was  interested,  Mr.  Andersen 
arranged  for  me  to  see  Mr.  O.  B. 
Thomsen,  Secretary  to  the  Minister 
of  Education.  Mr.  Thomsen  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
interesting  persons  I  met  on  the  trip 
—  and  the  man  now  engaged  in  draft- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Rektors  of  the 
three  universities  a  new  basis  of  distri- 
bution of  government  funds. 

Though  Denmark  is  still  smaller 
than  Holland  it  would  appear  that 
the  genus  "University  professor"  is 
not  so  highly  organized,  and  like  his 
Canadian    counterpart    fears    the    en- 


croachment of  government  authority 
on  his  complete  freedom  of  action. 
Indeed,  I  gathered  that  "society  was 
expecting  him  to  set  his  house  in 
order,  or  would  do  it  for  him".  What 
"he"  fears  is  that  government  control 
to  achieve  co-operation  will  take  the 
form  of  government-appointed  Vice- 
Chancellors  as  in  Sweden.  It  is  the 
old  problem,  research  in  all  its  aspects 
is  becoming  so  costly  that  choices 
have  to  be  made  and  priorities  estab- 
lished along  with  divided  control  and 
co-operative  use  of  facilities  where- 
ever  possible.  Having  produced  a 
Niels  Bohr,  the  institute  that  goes  by 
his  name  must  be  supported  —  but  not 
everything  can  be  done  on  this  scale. 

To  be  specific,  the  problem  of 
university  budgeting  brought  matters 
to  a  head,  and  the  Committee  of  Rek- 
tors is  proposing  that  university 
budgets  be  co-ordinated  in  each  sub- 
ject area  by  a  joint  committee  of 
professors  in  that  area.  (It  was  exactly 
this  approach  which  solved  the  DSIR 
problem  referred  to  above  —  I  take  it 
independently.)  The  Report  of  the 
Rektors  was  still  in  draft  form  but 
Mr.  Thomsen  gave  me  a  copy  of  the 
page  showing  the  planned  organiza- 
tion so  far  as  the  universities  are  con- 
cerned. He  also  gave  me  the  break- 
downs of  government  expenditure  in 
1953-54,  1958-59,  and  1963-64  on 
all  higher  education  and  research  in 
Denmark. 

Mr.  Thomsen  was  categorical  in 
saying  that  the  government  does  not 
want  to  organize  the  universities  — 
and  never  would  interfere  in  aca- 
demic affairs.  But  decisions  must  be 
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reached  by  those  most  competent  to 
make  them,  so  in  the  proposed  plan, 

(1)  Administrators  will  always  be  in 
the  minority. 

(2)  The  Committees  need  not  agree, 
but  they  must  discuss  the  issues 
in  the  presence  of  government 
representatives. 

(3)  The  Committees  are  advisory 
only. 

Changes  are  also  proposed  in  uni- 
versity government: 

(a)  Rektors  to  be  appointed  by  the 
King  after  election  by  the  pro- 
fessors for  a  5-year  term  with 
the  possibility  of  re-election; 

(b)  Rektors  to  control  not  only  aca- 
demic but  also  financial  affairs, 
with  permanent  alter  egos  to 
handle  all  routine  appointments, 
budgets,  etc. 

RESEARCH: 

Journeys  in  Search 
of  Guideposts  for  Canada 

PART  II 

There  are  several  features  of  uni- 
versities on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent which  distinguish  them  from 
universities  in  Europe.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
much  larger.  Except  for  the  Universi- 
ties of  London,  Paris,  and  Moscow, 
European  universities  have  usually 
fewer  than  ten  thousand  students, 
while  more  than  half  of  the  universi- 
ties which  I  have  visited  on  this  con- 
tinent have  more  than  twenty  thousand 
and  several  of  them  are  much  larger. 


In  the  second  place,  private  bene- 
factions to  American  universities  in 
recent  years  have  been  on  a  scale  un- 
matched in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  most  notable  of  these  is, 
of  course,  Harvard,  with  an  endow- 
ment of  $800  million,  but  there  are 
many  others.  Comparable  to  these  in 
income  are  the  great  state  universi- 
ties of  California,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin.  With  such 
liberal  support  of  education  from 
these  two  sources,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  concentrate  on 
the  support  of  scientific  research  in 
the  universities  and  in  government 
laboratories.  Thus,  there  is  consider- 
able similarity  in  the  method  of 
financing  academic  research  projects 
in  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  government  laboratories  in 
the  United  States  have  always  been, 
and  those  in  Britain  are  increasingly, 
in  close  touch  with  the  great  universi- 
ties, if  not  actually  managed  by  them. 

If  we  compare  the  situation  in 
Canada  with  that  in  the  United  States 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
either  we  have  too  many  other  prob- 
lems to  devote  much  money  to  re- 
search, or  else  we  are  not  greatly 
interested.  Our  dependence  on  Britain 
and  the  U.S.  for  our  industrial  de- 
velopment has  made  it  possible  for  us 
to  rely  on  industrial  research  carried 
out  by  others  —  in  the  head  offices  and 
research  establishments  of  parent 
companies  in  New  York,  Texas  or 
California. 

While  these  statements  are  true 
now  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
will   remain   true   always;    even   now 
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there  are  indications  of  changing  atti- 
tudes. Indeed  we  must  change  if  we 
hope  to  retain  enough  of  our  good 
people  to  staff  the  multitude  of  new 
universities  which  we  are  founding 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  this  prospect 
of  impending  change  which  has  made 
it  important  to  study  the  effects  of 
large  government  research  funds  on 
universities,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. To  see  the  extent  to  which 
such  a  change  could  affect  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,   I  have  tabulated 


the  budgets  of  18  major  American 
institutions,  along  with  their  govern- 
mental, industrial  and  foundation 
grants  under  "Sponsored  Research".0 

Internal  effects 

of  large  research  grants 

on  universities 

On  salaries 

Perhaps     the     most     complicating 
feature  for  us  of  these  large  research 


°  Annual  Expenditure  1963-64  (in  millions  of  dollars) 

Except  in  the  case  of  Wisconsin  (45%),  Illinois  (60%),  Texas  (68%) 
and  Indiana  (80%),  about  90%  of  every  entry  in  column  (2)  comes 
from  the  federal  government. 


(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

%oi 

Total  Acad. 

Sponsored 

Academic 

Budget 

Research 

Budget 

Berkeley 

131 

72 

55 

Cal.  Tech. 

20 

10 

50 

Chicago 

81 

37 

46 

Columbia 

35 

Cornell 

108 

34 

31 

Duke  (1962-63) 

24 

10 

42 

Harvard 

110 

37 

34 

Illinois 

120 

35 

29 

Indiana 

25 

15 

60 

M.I.T. 

65 

40 

62 

Michigan 

130 

36 

28 

Pennsylvania 

74 

26 

35 

Princeton 

50 

25 

50 

Stanford 

80 

38 

47 

Texas 

41 

16 

39 

Washington 

70 

22 

30 

Wisconsin 

90 

26 

39 

Yale 

60 

20 

33 

Toronto 


32 


19 
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grants  and  contracts,  particularly  in 
scientific  areas,  has  been  the  principle 
which  has  grown  up  and  is  now  uni- 
versally accepted  in  the  United  States, 
that  though  a  professor's  salary  is  paid 
on  a  12-month  basis,  it  is  calculated 
on  a  9-month  basis  which  leaves  him 
free  to  accept  other  employment  in 
the  remaining  3  months.  The  practice 
originated  after  the  war  with  the 
entry  of  the  Federal  government  into 
this  field;  they  wanted  to  get  research 
done,  not  necessarily  for  immediate 
practical  ends,  but  to  build  up  this 
whole  area  of  activity  in  the  country. 
We  have  seen  the  same  forces  at 
work  in  Britain  leading  to  a  demand 
in  1946  that  the  number  of  science 
students  be  doubled.  To  accomplish 
this  expansion  of  research  activity 
various  Federal  agencies  were  estab- 
lished; NSF,  NIH,  NASA,  etc.,  and 
provided  with  large  funds  by  Con- 
gress. These  funds  are  disbursed  by 
committees  of  competent  scientists  on 
the  basis  of  grants  and  contracts  be- 
tween the  agency  and  one  or  more 
"principal  investigators".  Each  such 
grant  or  contract  carries  with  it 
money  for  needed  equipment,  salaries 
for  technicians  and  for  the  "principal 
investigator"  at  a  rate  based  on  his 
regular  university  salary.  All  univer- 
sities allow  these  summer  supple- 
ments, though  some  limit  a  man  to 
2/9  rather  than  3/9  of  his  salary  on 
the  assumption  that  he  should  and 
will  take  one  month's  holiday.  Many 
universities  also  allocate  up  to  50%  or 
more  of  a  man's  regular  salary  to  be 
taken  from  his  grant  or  contract, 
though  it  is  felt  that  this  is  a  ques- 


tionable policy  from  several  points  of 
view.  Moreover  it  makes  elaborate 
evaluations  of  activities  continually 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  government 
auditors  and  has  led  the  University 
of  Michigan  into  serious  trouble  with 
the  introduction  of  their  trimester 
system. 

The  latest  move  in  this  situation  is 
the  request  by  the  A.A.U.  that  the 
government  establish  a  Humanities 
Foundation  to  distribute  money  in  this 
heretofore  "underprivileged"  area. 
Effectively  what  the  universities  are 
asking  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
pay  about  one  quarter  of  the  salaries 
of  all  their  best  people. 

Before  my  recent  extended  travels 
in  the  United  States  I  had  not  realized 
how  many  of  the  leading  scientists  in 
the  exciting  areas  of  maximum  govern- 
ment expenditure  are  Canadians,  but 
this  is  bound  to  increase.  Moreover, 
the  double  attraction  of  a  large  grant 
plus  extra  salary  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible for  us  to  lure  Americans  to 
Canada,  since  most  of  the  Washington 
agencies  have  cut  off  grants  outside 
of  the  United  States.  Thus,  we  must 
give  these  problems  our  serious  and 
immediate  consideration. 

Having  examined  the  support  for 
scientific  research  and  the  request  for 
corresponding  support  in  the  humani- 
ties, reference  should  be  made  to  the 
fact  that  NSF  is  giving  increasing 
support  to  the  social  sciences.  Indeed, 
one  can  see  the  broadened  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  "science", 
which  we  have  referred  to  in  Part  I 
as  accepted  in  Europe,  spreading 
throughout       the       English-speaking 
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world.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  broad- 
I  ened  interpretation  will  be  accepted 

in  Ottawa  and  lead  to  increased  sup- 
i  port  of  the  social  sciences. 

| 

I  On  organization 

Apart  from  the  hiring  of  new  staff 
J  and  the  overall  enlargement  of  the 
i  university,  internal  organization  has 
been  chiefly  affected  at  the  administra- 
tive, and  at  the  decision-making  levels. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  President  have  been 
most  affected  and  have  forced  the 
sharing  of  these  responsibilities  in 
almost  every  major  university. 

As  already  indicated,  the  serious 
decisions  affecting  university  policy 
which  this  enormous  growth  in  re- 
search activity  has  made  necessary 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  Re- 
search Policy  Boards  or  Committees, 
usually  appointed  by  the  President. 
Most  notable  of  these  is  the  Research 
Board  at  Princeton  with  Chairman 
H.  D.  Smyth  and  Secretary  R.  J. 
Woodrow.  In  all  my  visitations  of 
universities  on  this  continent,  I  found 
the  work  and  precedents  set  by  Mr. 
Woodrow  in  negotiation  with  the 
Federal  government  held  in  the 
highest  esteem. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  how  the 
Princeton  decision-making  machinery 
works.  The  Board  is  composed  of  six 
members,  four  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  two  elected  by  the  Faculty. 
Every  research  grant  or  contract  in- 
volving more  than  $20,000  must  be 
examined  in  detail  by  the  Board.  This 
examination  is  made  by  the  best  quali- 
fied  member   of   the    Board   and   his 


report  as  to  scientific  significance  and 
implications  for  the  university  must 
be  considered  by  the  Board  before  the 
papers  are  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
university.  Grants  or  contracts  for 
smaller  amounts  are  handled  by  Dr. 
Smyth  and  Mr.  Woodrow. 

The  distribution 

of  internal  research  funds 

The  great  emphasis  placed  on  re- 
search in  scientific  areas  has  led  the 
majority  of  universities  to  deflect 
funds  for  internal  distribution  to  those 
areas  where  external  support  is  not 
available.  Two  things  are  involved 
here,  (a)  prestige  and  (b)  extra 
salary. 

In  order  to  treat  of  a  typical  situa- 
tion let  us  continue  with  our  descrip- 
tion of  how  Princeton  handles  this 
problem.  Parallel  to  the  Research 
Board  there  is  a  Committee  of  Faculty 
established  to  distribute  about  $1  mil- 
lion, not  only  to  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences  but  also  to  young  scien- 
tists who  want  to  start  a  research  pro- 
gramme and  have  difficulty  in  finding 
outside  support.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered some  years  ago  that  indi- 
viduals were  dipping  into  both  pots 
it  was  decided  to  have  a  common 
chairman  and  secretary. 

It  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  note 
that  much  of  the  money  going  to  the 
humanities  does  so  in  the  form  of 
fellowships  of  approximately  $1,500. 
Such  fellowships  have  to  be  applied 
for  but  are  freely  given  —  at  Yale  even 
automatically!  The  amounts  available 
for  such  internal  distribution  at  four 
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mid-westem     universities     are     listed 
below: 


Michigan 

$2.5  million 

Illinois 

2.5  million 

Indiana 

1     million 

Wisconsin 

3     million 

On  overhead  costs 

There  is  one  further  aspect  of  the 
experience  of  the  last  10-15  years  in 
the  United  States  which  should  be 
recorded.  The  universities  have  come 
to  realize  that  they  must  see  clearly 
the  role  in  society  which  they  should 
and  must  play  and  look  carefully  at 
an  offer  of  outside  money  to  see  if  its 
acceptance  may  compromise  this  role. 
Such  compromising  can  come  about 
in  various  ways : 

(i)  The  nature  of  research  may 
have  little  or  no  academic  value  —  it 
may  be  of  a  developmental  character, 
more  suitable  for  a  government  or 
industrial  laboratory.  Criteria  which 
have  been  applied  here  are  (a)  are  the 
results  publishable  in  an  academic 
journal?  (b)  can  graduate  students 
take  part  in  the  research?  These 
criteria  rule  out  classified  projects. 

(ii)  Does  the  research  involve  the 
university  in  further  expenditure,  such 
as  the  provision  of  space  and  accom- 
modation at  the  expense  of  legitimate 
claims  from  other  areas  of  activity? 
This  is  sometimes  a  difficult  question 
to  answer,  since  the  division  of  re- 
search support  is  to  some  extent 
arbitrary  and  a  university  might 
rightly  contribute  to  an  area  largely 
supported  by  outside  money.  Never- 
theless, American  universities  have 
fought    valiantly    with    the    Federal 


agencies  for  a  fair  allocation  of  over- 
head costs.  The  NSF  20%  of  all  salaries 
is  a  minimum  requirement  and  many 
different  approaches  to  the  problem 
have  been  worked  out. 

(iii)  It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
acceptance  of  a  large  grant  tends  to 
turn  the  loyalty  of  the  principal  in- 
vestigator from  the  University  to  the 
Agency.  Again,  the  method  of  solicit- 
ing outside  support  takes  up  much 
of  the  staff  members'  time,  but  these 
are  perhaps  unavoidable  consequences 
of  a  system  which  has  some  com- 
pensating advantage  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  leaders  in  each  field  to 
allocate  large  amounts  of  government 
money. 

The  speed  of  change 

As  we  have  seen,  the  acceptance  of 
anywhere  from  10  to  72  million  dol- 
lars, constituting  from  a  quarter  to 
more  than  half  of  the  academic 
budget,  will  have  drastic  consequences 
for  internal  university  organization.  In 
order  to  grasp  the  speed  with  which 
this  intrusion  of  large  government 
funds  into  the  universities  has  taken 
place  let  us  look  at  the  story  as  it 
has  unfolded  at  Harvard.* 


1952-53 

1955 

1957 

1958 

1961 

1963 


$6  million 
7  million 
9  million 
12  million 
22  million 
31  million 


"Indeed  the  multiplication  of  research 
let  loose  within  the  university  what 

*  Report    of    the    President    of    Harvard 
University  1953-1963. 
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seemed  to  be  an  almost  insatiable 
demand  for  more  and  more  space. 
Similarly  the  library  has  been  com- 
pletely outgrown.  .  .  ."  And  this  is 
entirely  typical. 

Joint  Laboratories, 
centres  and  institutes 

Anyone  familiar  with  universities 
these  days  realizes  the  ever-increasing 
fluidity  of  their  internal  organization. 
Departmental  barriers  are  crumbling 
in  the  older  institutions  and  in  new 
ones  they  often  do  not  exist.  The 
natural  outcome  of  this  trend  is  to 
bring  together  workers,  particularly 
at  the  research  level,  in  joint  labora- 
tories, centres  or  institutes.  Usually 
this  is  a  spontaneous  process  within  a 
university  and  in  most  cases  the  old 
departmental  relationships  are  main- 
tained, at  least  until  the  alternative 
has  been  found  workable  and  of  per- 
manent value. 

Once  the  need  for  this  new  type 
of  organization  has  become  established, 
however,  government  agencies  and 
foundations  leap  in  and  external  funds 
are  available  which  may  stimulate 
new  groupings,  possibly  in  new  areas. 
As  an  example  of  this  one  could  cite 
the  Laboratory  for  research  on  the 
structure  of  matter  established  by 
ARPA  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  similar  large  centres  at 
Cornell  and  Northwestern.  The  idea 
here  is  to  bring  together  engineers, 
physicists  and  chemists  in  areas  of 
research  where  their  co-operation  will 
be  fruitful. 

The  Ford  Foundation  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  such  interdiscipli- 


nary relationships  in  the  humanities, 
particularly  in  the  mid-west.  At  the 
University  of  Indiana  I  found  the 
interest  in  international  affairs  in 
Bloomington  refreshing  and  stimulat- 
ing, extending  from  the  history  and 
economics  departments  to  include  the 
chemists  and  biologists.  Indeed,  on 
this  basis  the  traditional  "two  cultures" 
seemed  closer  to  being  merged  into 
one  than  at  any  university  which  I 
visited. 

External  relations 

The  effect  of  large  government  sup- 
port for  research  in  the  universities 
has  been  increasingly  noticeable  in 
the  changing  relations  which  have 
come  about  between  universities.  With 
a  common  source  of  funds  they  have 
inevitably  been  drawn  together  to 
tackle  projects  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  impossible.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  see  at  Berkeley  the  original 
cyclotron  —  a  few  inches  in  diameter 
—  constructed  by  Lawrence  in  the 
thirties,  and  then  to  visit  the  monster 
machine  which  cost  many  millions  of 
dollars  a  few  yards  away.  It  is  this 
wish  to  study  the  secrets  of  the  atom 
and  its  nucleus  on  an  ever  larger 
scale  which  led,  after  the  war,  to  the 
organization  of  the  Brookhaven  La- 
boratory by  nine  eastern  universities. 
This  was  the  start,  and  the  pattern 
has  been  repeated  at  the  Argonne 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
which  will  be  controlled  by  the  eleven 
large  mid-western  universities  (listed 
below). 

The  number  of  such  co-operative 
projects,  particularly  in  physics  and 
astronomy,  is  growing  every  day,  with 
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the  universities,  as  in  Europe,  pro- 
viding the  experimental  direction  and 
graduate  students.  But  this  develop- 
ment is  not  limited  to  the  physical 
sciences.  The  internationalism  at 
Indiana  has  reached  out  to  the  other 
universities,  while  the  C.I.C.  (Com- 
mittee on  Institutional  Co-operation) 
is  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
following  institutions 

Chicago  Michigan  State 

Illinois  Minnesota 

Indiana  Northwestern 

Iowa  Ohio 

Michigan  Purdue 

Wisconsin 
to  pool  all  their  resources  in  an  effort 
to    cover    the    needs    of   the    modern 
world  in  every  corner  of  research  and 
scholarship. 

The  essence  of  the  C.I.C.  is  that 
graduate  credits  at  one  university  are 
acceptable  at  any  other.  Thesis  super- 
vision is  not  limited  as  formerly  to 
the  home  university,  though  this  is 
still  the  common  procedure.  While  a 
relationship  such  as  this  is  relatively 
new  (1962-63),  smaller  co-operative 
arrangements  have  long  been  in  opera- 
tion, e.g.  Harvard  and  M.I.T.,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Bryn  Mawr,  Duke  and 
Chapel  Hill. 

We  in  Canada  have  had  little  experi- 
ence of  such  inter-university  co-opera- 
tion, but  the  die  is  cast  —  a  common 
source  of  funds  will  eventually  lead 
us  along  the  same  path,  not  only  pro- 
vincially  but  also  federally.  We  would 
be  wise  to  learn  from  the  examples 
provided  by  Europe  and  America 
what  the  possibilities  are,  and  plan 
accordingly. 


Forays  int< 


Three  events  in  the  past  few 
months  provide  quiet  reminders 
that  the  science  departments  of 
Varsity  are  continuing  to  make  signi- 
ficant contributions  to  the  common 
fund  of  knowledge. 

Dr.  Harry  Welsh,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  phy- 
sics, and  his  graduate  student  Akira 
Watanabe  reported  in  Physical  Re- 
view Letters  that  they  had  discovered 
the  existence  of  an  unfamiliar  group- 
ing of  hydrogen  into  a  four-atom 
molecule  they  call  (H2)2- 

Professor  Jan  Van  Kranendonk,  the 
40-year-old  Dutch  leader  of  the  Uni- 
versity's theoretical  physics  group  re- 
ceived the  signal  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  receive  the  newly  instituted 
E.  W.  R.  Steacie  award  in  the  Natural 
Sciences;  and  — 

In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Jerome  V.  V. 
Kasper  and  Dr.  George  C.  Pimentel 
of  the  University  of  California  pro- 
vided experimental  confirmation  of  a 
prediction  made  in  1961  by  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto's  Professor  John 
Polanyi,  that  chemical  energy  could 
be  used  to  power  a  laser  beam. 

The  word  LASER  stands  for  light 
amplification  by  stimulated  emission 
of  radiation.  It  is  normally  applied  to 
systems  in  which  light  of  one  or  a 
number    of    wavelengths    is    used    to 
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Leonard  Bertin  reports  on  advances  by  Varsity  researchers 
in  their  continuing  search  for  secrets  of  molecular  behaviour 


n  invisible  stronghold 


"pump"  energy  into  atoms  and  excite 
them  to  the  point  where  they  will 
re-emit  some  of  the  energy  as  a  beam 
of  very  pure  and  highly  organized 
light  of  another  wavelength. 


Because  this  light  has  many  of  the 
properties  of  radio  energy  and  can 
also  be  focussed  to  a  very  high  degree, 
lasers  are  regarded  as  the  possible 
basis  for  new  methods  of  communica- 


Professor  Harry  Welsh,  chairman,  department  of  physics. 
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Left:  Professor  Jan  Van  Kranendonk  and 
his  theoretical  physics  team. 


tion  and,  possibly,  of  death-ray  type 
weapons  of  the  future. 

To  the  fundamental  physicist,  how- 
ever, they  have  the  further  important 
attribute  that  the  energy  they  emit 
reveals  important  information  about 
the  way  atoms  are  organized  and  held 
together  as  molecules. 

The  chemical  laser,  for  example, 
provides  the  researcher  with  a  new 
technique  for  determining  energy  dis- 
tribution and  transfer  in  chemical 
reactions. 

There  is  a  strong  link  between  Dr. 
Polanyi's  work  and  that  of  Professors 
Welsh  and  Van  Kranendonk,  because 
all  are  interested  in  the  fundamental 
relationships  between  atoms  within 
molecules  and  in  the  interactions  of 
light  and  matter. 

Way  back  in  1949,  Professor  Welsh 
and  his  group  of  experimental  physi- 
cists discovered  the  interesting  fact 
that  certain  groups  of  atoms  behave 
differently  towards  light  waves  when 
subjected  to  pressure.  With  the  late 
Professor  Malcolm  Crawford  they  for- 
mulated a  generalized  theory  to  ex- 
plain this  behavior  but  a  detailed, 
mathematical,  explanation  still  awaited 
the  attention  of  a  dedicated  theore- 
tician and  it  was  Jan  Van  Kranendonk 
then  in  Holland,  who  responded  to 
the  challenge.  His  interest,  right  from 
the  start  had  been  in  forces  inside 
molecules,  that  is  in  the  shortrange 
repulsive  forces  which  make  it  impos- 
sible to  compress  any  substance  in- 
definitely   and    in    the    longer    range 
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Professor  John  Polanyi 


attractive  forces  which  hold  solids 
together. 

He  went  on  to  provide  the  first 
comprehensive  explanation  of  pres- 
sure-induced absorption  which  he  later 
developed  in  his  1952  Ph.D.  thesis. 
The  theory  is  a  far-reaching  one  and 
in  the  years  since  then,  he  has 
systematically  elaborated  it  to  explain 
a  long  series  of  experimental  results 
obtained  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere. 
Extending  his  interest  to  solids,  he 
recently  worked  out  from  first  prin- 
ciples the  way  in  which  the  simplest 
molecular  solid,  solid  parahydrogen, 
interacts  with  light  and  has  studied 
also  various  phases  of  the  magnetic 
properties  of  solids. 

The  E.  W.  R.  Steacie  award  is 
somewhat  unique  in  Canada  in  that 
it     was     specifically     established     to 

Mr.  Bertin,  author  of  this  article  is 
science  editor  in  the  University's  Depart- 
ment of  Information. 


honour  young  men  and  will  not  nor- 
mally be  given  to  anyone  over  40. 
Worth  approximately  $1,000,  it  repre- 
sents the  interest  on  a  sum  of  approxi- 
mately $20,000  that  was  recently 
subscribed  privately  by  hundreds  of 
Canadian  and  American  scientists  who 
wanted  to  commemorate  the  late  Dr. 
E.  W.  R.  Steacie,  f.r.s.c,  f.r.s., 
President  of  the  National  Research 
Council  of  Canada  from  1952  to  1962 
and  a  physical  chemist  of  international 
renown.  The  recipient  is  chosen  by 
10  trustees  drown  from  the  universi- 
ties, the  NRC  and  industry. 

In  putting  forward  Van  Kranen- 
donk's  name,  his  sponsors  note  that 
his  work  "gives  abundant  evidence  of 
his  manipulative  skill  in  the  mathe- 
matical aspects  of  theoretical  physics, 
the  outstanding  quality  of  his  work 
is  his  penetrating  physical  insight." 
They  go  on  to  say  that  "his  expositions 
are  always  lucid  and  he  has  a  well- 
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developed  ability  to  detect  the  essen- 
tial simplicity  of  seemingly  complex 
physical  processes." 

This  same  insight,  and  his  ability 
to  work  closely  with  experimental 
physicists,  has  done  much  to  reinforce 
the  strong  position  already  achieved 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
physics.  A  recent  publication  of  the 
department,  "Research  and  Graduate 
Study  in  the  Department  of  Physics", 
points  out  that  research  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  Varsity  for  more  than 
half-a-centuryr  because  it  was  long 
ago  recognized  that  research  and 
graduate  study  are  pre-requisites  for 
maintaining  high  teaching  standards 
and  for  training  physicists  for  research 
positions. 

It  was  in  the  McLennan  Labora- 
tory of  the  department  that  the  first 
helium  liquification  plant  outside  the 
University  of  Leiden  was  set  up  in 
1922.  The  first  electron  microscope  on 
the  continent  was  constructed  there 
in  1938  and  research  in  geophysics, 
initiated  there  in  the  early  1920's,  has 
had  a  profound  effect  on  the  growth 
of  science  in  Canada. 

Outstanding  discoveries  are  still 
being  made  in  the  department.  The 
latest  work  of  Professor  Welsh  and 
Akira  Watanabe  is  a  typical  example- 
They  showed  that  hydrogen,  which 
as  every  school  boy  knows,  tradi- 
tionally forms  a  two-atom  molecule 
H2,  can  also  at  very  low  temperatures, 
a  few  degrees  above  absolute  zero, 
exist  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  atoms, 
which  physicists  depict  as  (H2)2.  The 
group  went  on  to  show  that  an  exten- 
sion of  this  phenomenon  provides  for 


stable  combinations  of  mixed  pairs  of 
traditional  molecules  such  as  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen,  in  the  form   (H2N2). 

Dr.  Welsh  explains  that  the  thermal 
motion  of  these  very  low  temperatures 
is  so  small  that  molecules  that  pair 
together  in  this  way  may  remain 
associated  for  a  significant  period  of 
time. 

Other  areas  of  active  research  going 
on  in  the  department  at  the  present 
time  include  Geophysics,  Low  Tem- 
perature Physics,  Meteorology,  Mole- 
cular Physics,  Nuclear  Physics  and 
Theoretical  Physics. 

The  academic  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment presently  number  45  professors 
and  lecturers  and  there  is  a  technical 
staff  of  40. 

To  accommodate  continuing  expan- 
sion, the  McLennan  Laboratory,  built 
in  1906,  was  enlarged  by  the  Burton 
Wing  in  1948  and  in  space  in  nearby 
buildings  but  this  extra  space  soon 
proved  to  be  insufficient  and  the  de- 
partment will  next  year  take  up  new 
quarters  in  a  14-storey  tower  that  is 
being  constructed  on  the  West  Cam- 
pus. This  new  structure,  that  will  cost 
$12  million,  with  its  scientific  equip- 
ment, will  also  house  the  Department 
of  Astronomy  and  the  Institute  of 
Computer  Science,  and  will  be  topped 
by  two  telescopes  for  instructing 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

The  new  laboratory  will  have  floor 
space  of  285,000  square  feet  and  will 
the  area  now  available  for  research 
purposes.  Equipment  will  include  an 
"atom  smasher",  in  the  form  of  a 
35  million  electron  volt  particle 
accelerator, 
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Lawrence  F.  Jones  writes  of  a  small*  College  that 
has  a  giant's  appetite  for  prized  awards 


Her  10th  Rhodes  Scholar 
in  15  years  keeps  the  name 
of  Trinity  shining  bright 

In  a  quiet  common  room  of  Trinity  College  in 
February,  seven  young  men  met  each  other  for 
the  first  time  as  a  group.  They  had  two  things  in 
common:  six  were  graduates  of  Trinity  and  one  was 
a  graduating  student,  and  all  had  won  Rhodes 
Scholarships. 

They  were  seven  of  the  10  Trinity  winners  of 
Rhodes  Scholarships  in  the  past  15  years.  It  was  the 
first  time,  said  the  Provost,  the  Rev.  D.  R.  G.  Owen, 
that  there  had  been  an  opportunity  to  bring  together 
in  one  place  at  one  time  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
who  had  brought  honour  to  their  College  and  them- 
selves. 

The  seven  met  with  the  Provost  in  the  Rhodes 
Room,  named  in  tribute  to  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  19th 
century  builder  of  South  Africa,  whose  vast  wealth 
from  diamonds  made  Rhodes  Scholarships  possible. 
Above  the  mantel  was  a  portrait  of  Rhodes  by  Philip 
Tennyson  Cole,  A.R.A.,  lent  to  the  College  by  a 
Trinity  graduate  of  1935,  I.  F.  Butler.  A  few  feet 
away  hung  photographs  of  the  18  Trinity  students 
who  have  won  the  distinction  through  the  years. 

Soon  there  will  be  a  19th,  a  picture  of  Modris 
Eksteins,  20-year-old  student  in  modern  history  and 
languages,  who  graduates  this  spring  —  the  10th 
Trinity  Rhodes  Scholar  since  1950.  Since  this 
honour  was  announced  last  December,  Modris  Eksteins 
has  gained  another  —  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship, 


^Trinity's  enrolment  of  374  male  full-time  undergraduates 
compares  with  1272  at  University  College,  1123  at  Victoria 
College,  and  675  at  St.  Michael's  College. 
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Above:  Trinity's  Provost,  Dr.  D.  R.  G.  Owen  is  seen  with  seven  Rhodes  Scholars.  From 
left:  David  Harley,  Peter  Russell,  George  Butterfield,  Modris  Eksteins,  the  Provost, 
Andrew  Watson,  Timothy  Reid,  and  Arthur  Scace. 
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Rhodes  Scholar  Stephen  H.  E.  Clarkson  inspects  Trinity's  Rhodes  Gallery. 
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also  a  scholastic  prize  of  distinction. 

Two  of  the  10  could  not  be  with 
the  others  in  the  Rhodes  Room  that 
day  because  distance  made  their 
attendance  impractical,  and  the  third 
was  absent  because  his  duties  took 
him  away  from  Toronto  that  week. 

Five  of  the  10  have  embarked  upon 
academic  careers,  three  of  them  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  one  at  Queen's 
and  one  at  York.  One  practises  law 
and  two  are  studying  law.  The  ninth 
is  in  banking  and  Modris  Eksteins  has 
still  to  decide  his  future- 

The  scholastic  years  of  Trinity's 
"ten"  were  marked  by  an  unceasing 
flow  of  other  scholarships,  fellowships, 
medals  and  distinctions  of  various 
kinds,  through  high  school  and  uni- 
versity. The  Rhodes  winners  were 
active,  too,  in  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, in  sports,  debates,  leisure  hour 
study  clubs,  militarv  training,  all  the 
avocations  which,  with  high  standing 
in  their  studies,  develop  leadership,  a 
quality  looked  for  by  the  scholarship 
selection  committee. 

William  M.  Cox,  37,  native  of  Ber- 
muda, went  to  Trinity  from  Trinity 
College  School.  He  took  his  B.A.  in 
modern  history  in  1951  (the  scholar- 
ship awarded  to  him  in  1950),  gained 
an  honour  B.A.  at  Oxford  in  juris- 
prudence, was  called  to  the  Bar  at 
Middle  Temple,  London,  and  returned 
home  in  1954  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Bank  of  Bermuda.  Although  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Bermuda  Bar,  Mr. 
Cox  has  never  practised  law;  he  has 

Mr.  Jones,  author  of  this  article,  is  the 
assistant  director  of  the  University's  De- 
partment of  Information. 


continued  with  the  bank.  Married  in 
1959,  he  has  two  children. 

Ronald  L.  Watts,  36,  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Right  Rev.  Horace  Godfrey 
Watts,  an  Anglican  missionary7  who 
later  was  elevated  to  the  Bishopric  in 
British  Columbia.  Mr.  Watts  was  born 
in  Japan,  attended  Trinity  College 
School,  and  left  Trinity  College  in 
1952  with  a  B.A.  in  philosophv.  He 
studied  at  Nuffield  College,  Oxford. 

In  1955,  Mr.  Watts  was  appointed 
to  the  department  of  philosophy  at 
Queen's  University.  Now  he  is  assis- 
tant Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  there,  and  associate  professor 
of  political  studies.  He  was  back  at 
Oxford  in  1963,  studying  on  a  Canada 
Council  grant.  In  1954  Professor 
Watts  married  Donna  Catherine 
Douglas  Paisley,  a  1952  Trinity 
graduate. 

Andrew  M.  Watson,  35  graduated 
as  a  B.Comm.  from  Trinity  in  1952, 
after  secondary  schooling  at  Lisgar 
Collegiate  Institute,  Ottawa.  His 
father,  A.  D.  Watson,  is  an  actuary; 
his  brother,  Hugh  Alexander,  took  his 
B.A.Sc  degree  in  1948,  and  his  sister, 
Barbara,  was  a  Trinity  B.A.  in  1944. 
Unmarried,  Andrew  Watson  is  now 
an  assistant  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Universitv  of  Toronto. 

David  M.  Harley  was  born  in  1931 
at  Saint  John,  N.B.  From  Rothesav 
Collegiate  School  in  New  Brunswick, 
he  went  to  Trinity,  from  which  he 
graduated  as  a  B.A.  in  modern  historv 
in  1952.  He  acquired  his  Oxford 
degree  a  year  later.  Back  in  Canada, 
he  studied  at  Osgoode  Hall.  Now  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Ontario  Bar  with 
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Rhodes  Scholar  William  M.  Cox. 

the  law  firm  of  Borden,  Elliott,  Kelley 
and  Palmer,  Toronto. 

Peter  H.  Russell,  33,  native  of  To- 
ronto, graduate  of  University  of 
Toronto  Schools  and  of  Trinity  College 
(B.A.  in  political  science,  1955),  was 
athletic  manager,  debater,  head  of  his 
year,  naval  reservist,  and  summer-time 
weekly  newspaper  editor.  He  took 
first  class  honours  in  each  of  his  years 
at  Trinity. 

"If  ever  a  Rhodes  Scholar  possessed 
omnifarious  interests,  that  scholar  is 
Peter  Harold  Russell",  declared  the 
Alumni  Bulletin  in  1955.  That  omni- 
farious scholar  is  now  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  Varsity. 
His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1958, 


was  Eleanor  Sewell  Jarvis.  His  brother, 
the  Rev.  Campbell  Russell,  is  the 
University's  Anglican  chaplain,  who 
lectures  to  Arts  students  on  religious 
knowledge. 

Stephen  H.  E.  Clarkson,  28,  born 
in  London,  England,  attended  Upper 
Canada  College,  graduated  as  a  B.A. 
in  modern  history  and  languages 
(French  and  Russian)  in  1959.  That 
year  he  was  awarded  the  Governor 
General's  medal  for  the  best  degree. 
At  New  College,  Oxford,  he  acquired 
a  second  B.A.,  in  philosophy,  politics 
and  economics.  In  1961,  on  a  Rhodes 
grant  (additional  to  the  scholarship), 
he  began  work  on  his  doctorate  in 
political  science  at  the  University  of 
Paris. 

In  1963,  while  on  the  staff  of  Var- 
sity as  a  lecturer  in  political  economy, 
Mr.  Clarkson  spent  six  weeks  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  he  worked  on  his 
thesis  at  Moscow  University,  an  ex- 
perience he  shared  with  the  readers 
of  Varsity  Graduate  in  the  Christ- 
mas 1963  issue. 

Adding  variety  to  his  life  of  study, 
Stephen  Clarkson  was  captain  of  the 
Trinity  soccer  team,  was  president  of 
the  Historical  Club,  and  gained  a 
naval  reserve  commission.  In  1963  he 
married  Adrienne  Louise  Poy,  who 
took  her  B.A.  at  Varsity  in  1960  and 
her  M.A.  in  1962. 

Timothy  Reid,  29,  is  a  husky  one- 
time member  of  the  Hamilton  Ti-Cats 
football  team.  He  is  also  the  only  one 
of  the  Trinity  "ten"  whose  father  also 
won  a  Rhodes  Scholarship.  Father  and 
son  will  soon  be  united  in  a  common 
endeavour  at  York  University. 
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Born  in  Toronto,  Tim  Reid  went 
to  Ridley,  then  to  Trinity,  from  which 
he  graduated  with  a  B.A.  in  political 
science  and  economics  in  1959.  He  is 
now  Assistant  to  the  President  of  York 
University.  His  wife  was  the  former 
Julyan  Francott. 

This  fall,  his  father,  Escott  M.  Reid, 
Trinity  graduate  and  Rhodes  Scholar 
of  1927,  becomes  Principal  of  York's 
Glendon  College  and  professor  of 
political  science,  after  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  Canadian 
public  service. 

Arthur  R.  A.  Scace,  27,  native  of 
Toronto,  was  at  U.T.S.  before  enter- 
ing Trinity,  from  which  he  graduated 
as  a  B.A.  in  political  science  in  1960. 


Rhodes  Scholar  Ronald  L.  Watt 


After  post-graduate  study  at  Harvard 
as  well  as  Oxford,  he  decided  to  take 
law,  the  profession  of  his  father, 
Arthur  L.  Scace.  Now  he  is  in  his  final 
year  at  Osgoode  Hall.  In  1963  he 
married  a  Trinity  student,  Susan 
Margaret  Kernohan. 

George  D.  B.  Butterfield,  26,  like 
David  Harley,  born  at  Saint  John,  and 
a  Ridley  old  boy,  was  the  only  one  of 
the  10  who  did  not  take  up  his  Rhodes 
Scholarship.  The  award  was  presented 
to  him  two  years  after  he  graduated 
from  Trinity,  in  1961,  with  a  B.A.  in 
political  science  and  economics.  By 
that  time  he  had  married  Martha 
MacKay  Robinson,  who  gained  her 
B.A.  that  spring,  and  he  was  a  student 
at  Osgoode  Hall. 

The  10th  Trinity  Rhodes  Scholar 
since  1950,  Modris  Eksteins  came  to 
Canada  from  Latvia  when  he  was 
four  years  old.  His  father,  the  Rev.  R. 
Eksteins,  is  a  Baptist  minister.  Modris 
entered  Upper  Canada  College  on  a 
scholarship,  won  an  Ontario  Scholar- 
ship that  admitted  him  to  Trinity.  He 
has  since  won  the  F.  H.  Cosgrove  and 
three  other  scholarships.  He  plays 
hockey  and  football,  is  involved  in 
other  student  activities,  and  takes  a 
heavy  course  in  modern  history  and 
languages. 

The  addition  of  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Fellowship  to  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship adds  a  complication  to  Modris 
Ekstein's  decision  as  to  the  future. 
He  has  fairly  well  narrowed  his  course 
to  two  general  fields:  public  service 
or  university  teaching,  fields  in  which 
so  many  Rhodes  Scholars  have  made 
notable  contributions  to  their  country. 
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Bob  Lansdale's  camera  takes 
a  short  course  in  ballet 


Those  who  took  the  three  lectures  on  ballet  put  on  by  the 
Division  of  University  Extension  gained  an  insight  that 
will  add  to  their  pleasure  at  future  performances.  But  Bob 
Lansdale  did  even  better.  He  went  to  the  rehearsals.  Here 
he  records  how— on  and  off  the  stage— Miss  Celia  Franca, 
artistic  director  of  the  National  Ballet,  prepared  a  sensitive 
and  talented  Sugar  Plum  Fairy,  Veronica  Tennant,  for  her 
role  in  the  opening  lecture. 
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Above:  In  a  rest  period  during  rehearsal  of  a  pas  de  deux 
from  Nutcracker,  Miss  Tennant  and  Lawrence  Adams 
relax  while  George  Crum,  National  Ballet  musical  direc- 
tor, joins  Miss  Franca  in  reviewing  their  performance. 
Then  an  opening  chord  from  Mr.  Crum  chases  them  back 
to  work  ( below  and  right ) . 
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A  modern  dance  is  created  for  the  second  lecture 
by  Grant  Strate  with  Harry  Somers  improvising 
the  music.  Howard  Marcus,  third  from  right 
below,  listens,  watches,  then  plays  follow  the 
leader  with  Strate  (opposite). 
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The  birth  of  a  dance 
in  the  modern  manner 


To  staccato  notes  plucked  on  Harry 
Somers'  piano  strings,  Karen  Bowes  and 
Alastair  Munro  dance  a  sequence  impro- 
vised by  Grant  Strate,  the  intent  obser- 
ver at  right,  above.  Right:  Howard 
Marcus  (in  silhouette)  watches  a  drama- 
tic lift.  Facing  page:  Munro  and  Miss 
Bowes  display  the  rhythm,  grace  and 
excitement  of  a  contemporary  dance 
created  for  a  single  occasion. 
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(Continued) 
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Besides  the  pleasure  of  watching 
demonstrations  by  leading  dancers  of  the 
National  Ballet  company,  those  who 
attended  the  lectures  in  the  Concert  Hall 
of  the  Edward  Johnson  Building  were 
stimulated    by    the    lecturers    themselves. 

On  the  first  evening  Miss  Franca  fol- 
lowed   the    evolution    of    classical    ballet 


from  its  16th  century  beginnings  as  an 
amusement  for  French  courtiers.  On  the 
second  evening  Grant  Strate  and  Harry 
Somers  took  up  the  story  with  their 
chapter  on  contemporary  ballet  and  how 
it  is  created.  The  third  lecture— on  the 
Danish  ballet— was  given  by  Lillian 
Moore,  the  New  York  critic. 
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editor's  note — To  the  dismay  of  the  musical  Establishment  recorded  music 
has  created  a  new  musical  environment  that  undermines  the  ancient  art 
of  music.  Occasional  music  whether  in  the  salon  or  in  the  concert  hall  presents 
not  an  environment  so  much  as  an  anti-environment,  as  it  were.  Religion 
and  the  sciences  can  be  looked  at  in  the  same  way  as  anti-environmental  aids 
to  training  perception;  for  the  peculiarity  of  environments  as  such  is  that  they 
are  invisible  and  imperceptible.  Electric  technology  tends  to  transform  all 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  into  environments  which  absorb  the  spectators  totally. 
It  is  this  all-involving  character  of  electric  technology  that  seems  to  threaten 
traditional  autonomies  of  mind  and  spirit.  Some  of  these  issues  are  discussed 
by  Glenn  Gould  in  the  following  excerpts  from  his  radio  program. 


DIALOGUE  ON  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  RECORDINGS 

GLENN  GOULD 


One  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes  of  fervent  conviction  and  furious  debate 
about  recordings  and  the  modern  world,  provoked,  written  and  narrated  by 
Glenn  Gould;  taped,  spliced,  tweetered  and  woofered  by  Irving  Glick;  featuring 
the  candidly  miked  and  callously  edited  opinions  of  Schuyler  Chapin,  Ludwig 
Diehn,  John  Hammond,  Marshall  McLuhan,  Paul  Myers,  Diana  Menuhin,  and 
Robert  Offergeld;  with  the  unwitting  musical  presence  of  Lukas  Foss,  Dick 
Riikmaker,  Frank  Martin,  Henri  Pousseur  and  Igor  Stravinsky,  all  of  whose 
royalty  accounts  will  be  accordingly  enriched,  as,  but  for  the  ravages  of  time 
and  the  inconsistencies  of  ascap,  would  be  that  of  Ludwig  Van  Beethoven. 
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Recorded  music  beats  time  dimension  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  8,  1st  move- 
ment. That  marvellous  performance  of  Beethoven's  8th  Symphony  was  recorded 
thirty  years  ago  in  Vienna  by  the  late  Felix  Weingartner.  For  at  least  half  of 
those  years,  since  I,  as  a  teenager,  first  made  its  acquaintance,  it  has,  for  me, 
eclipsed  all  other  performances  of  that  work.  It  has  become  the  yardstick 
against  which  I  measure  all  others  that  I  hear.  Recordings  do  that!  They 
insinuate  themselves  into  our  judgments  and  into  our  lives.  They  are  capable 
of  giving  the  engineers  who  make  them,  the  artists  who  perform  them  and, 
more  recently,  the  composers  who  write  with  them  in  mind,  an  awesome 
power  with  which  to  influence  the  lives  of  those  who  listen  to  them.  This  is  a 
power  which  simply  was  not  available  to  any  earlier  generation  of  musicians. 
It  is  a  power  uniquely  manifested  by  the  electronic  technology  of  our  day.  And 
it  is  this  power  that  we  examine  here. 

We  cannot  describe  the  condition  of  our  culture  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  media  through  which  its  products  are  made  available.  In  the  last 
half  century  electronic  media  have  drastically  altered  the  effect  of  music  upon 
our  society.  Music  surrounds  us  today  as  it  has  never  done  before.  Music  comes 
out  of  speakers  in  our  homes  and  in  our  cars.  Music  provides  background  for 
the  images  on  our  television  screens,  helping  those  images  convince  us  to 
purchase  things  which  we  don't  need;  music  is  piped  into  restaurants  to  relieve 
us  of  the  nuisance  of  conversation;  into  public  places  to  make  us  less  riot-prone, 
into  elevators  to  make  us  less  claustrophobic.  Music,  it  seems,  is  calculated  to 
complement  an  enormous  range  of  activity  and  to  provide  an  emotional  back- 
drop against  which  we  can  play  out  our  lives. 

Acoustic  halos  resonating  in  cavernous  concert  halls  If  we  were  to  make  an 
inventory  of  those  musical  predilections  which  are  most  characteristic  of  our 
generation,  we  would  discover  that  almost  every  item  on  such  a  list  could  be 
attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  the  recording.  First  of  all,  our 
generation  values  a  sound  that  is  possessed  of  a  great  degree  of  clarity,  imme- 
diacy, almost  tactile  proximity,  a  sound  that  was  neither  available  to  nor 
wanted  by  the  musical  profession  or  public  two  generations  ago.  Within  a  few 
brief  decades,  music  has  ceased  to  be  an  experience  separated  from  life  and 
accorded  when  encountered,  an  almost  religious  devotion:  music  has  become 
so  pervasive  an  influence  in  our  lives  that  as  our  dependence  upon  it  has 
increased,  our  reverence  for  it  has  perhaps  declined.  Our  grandfather's  genera- 
tion preferred  their  occasional  experience  of  music  be  fitted  with  an  acoustic 
halo,  cavernously  reverberant,  if  possible,  perhaps  to  resemble  the  cathedral- 
like sound  which  the  architects  of  that  day  tried  to  capture  for  the  concert  hall 
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— the  cathedral  of  the  symphony.  But  the  more  intimate  terms  of  our  musical 
experience  have  compelled  us  to  develop  an  acoustic  which  is  a  direct  and 
impartial  presence  and  with  which  we  can  live  on  more  casual  terms  than  was 
possible  in  earlier  times. 

Here  is  a  sound  that  has  much  to  do  with  the  musical  persuasion  of  the 
present — 

example  no.  1         Bach  Partita  /, 

Gould  recording,  N.Y. 

It  was  recorded  in  a  large  studio  which  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  converted 
church,  but  for  the  purposes  of  that  recording  the  largeness  of  the  studio  was 
immaterial.  The  microphone  was  placed  very  close  to  the  instrument  and  was 
not,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  given  backing  in  depth  by  microphones  placed  at 
greater  distance  from  the  recording  area,  and  left  open  simultaneously.  Every 
effort  was  made  with  that  recording  to  cultivate  an  acoustic  of  extreme  intimacy 
so  that  the  frame  of  sound  which  would  accompany  that  piano  onto  disc  would 
very  much  resemble  the  acoustic  in  which  it  would  most  likely  be  replayed  by 
the  person  who  buys  the  recording — the  acoustic  of  the  living  room. 

Here  is  another  recording  of  a  piano  in  which  quite  different  ideals  prevail — 

example  no.  2        Moussorgsky's  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 
Richter  recording,  Sofia,  Bulgaria. 

Here  the  microphones  are  obviously  at  a  great  distance  from  the  instrument, 
perhaps  to  avoid  intruding  their  physical  presence  upon  the  performer  and  thus 
disturbing  him  and  his  audience,  because  this  recording  was  not  made  in  an 
acoustically  controlled  and  hermetically  sealed  studio  but  in  a  public  concert 
hall. 

(Although  the  occasional  cough  from  the  audience  tells  us  that  this  is  a 
concert  hall,  we  don't  really  need  that  confirmation.)  It  is  quite  clear  from  the 
sound  of  this  recording  that  the  artist  and  his  instrument  are  being  placed  on  a 
rather  lofty  pedestal  in  the  presence  of  the  worshipper,  in  this  case  the  audience. 

Of  these  two  recordings,  the  first  was  made  in  New  York  in  1960 — the  second 
in  Sofia,  Bulgaria  also  in  1960 — and  the  initiative  of  their  producers  and 
engineers  is  directed  in  each  case  toward  a  very  different  aim.  The  first  record- 
ing aims  to  find  a  niche  in  the  intimacy  of  the  home;  the  second  aims  to  evoke 
the  memory  of  a  concert  experience  and  make  it  available  for  a  listener  at 
home.  The  philosophies  behind  those  two  recordings  are  as  different  as  the 
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historical,  geographical  and  sociological  circumstances  of  the  cultures  from 
which  they  came.  The  New  York  producers  were  aware  of  a  public  that  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  has  discovered  music  because  of  the  recording:  the  Bul- 
garian recording  was  concerned  with  pleasing  a  public  which  had  grown  up 
with  and  presumably  wished  to  be  reminded  of  the  proper  sound  of  music  in 
a  public  auditorium.  The  New  York  recording  assumes  an  interest  in  a  sound 
experience  more  or  less  indigenous  to  the  media  of  recording:  because  of  the 
proximity  of  its  mechanical  ears,  it  analyzes  and  teases  the  sound  that  is  being 
transmitted:  the  Bulgarian  recording  makes  no  such  assumption.  It  is  at  great 
pains  to  refrain  from  such  analyses  and  seeks  only  to  capture,  as  best  it  can, 
the  aura  of  the  original  experience.  In  the  New  York  recording  the  men  in  the 
booth  presiding  over  the  session  are  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  session — their 
concept  of  the  sound  appropriate  to  the  music  being  performed  and  of  the  way 
in  which  the  microphone  can  dissect  for  the  listener  aspects  of  that  performance 
require  not  only  good  judgment  and  musical  sensitivity  but  a  primary  faith  in 
the  medium  itself:  the  Bulgarian  crew  off  stage  in  the  wings  of  some  palace  of 
municipal  amusement  make  no  such  claims  for  the  autonomy  of  their  craft — 
they  seek  only  to  pursue  it  as  an  inconspicuous  compliment  of  the  performance. 
The  making  of  a  recording  is  a  very  precise  and  a  very  complicated  opera- 
tion, and  with  each  year  it  becomes  more  complex  as  new  mechanical  processes 
are  made  available  to  the  recording  studio.  Recordings  are  made  under  the 
supervision  of  producers  who  normally  consort  with  the  artists,  who  are  involved 
with  them  both  in  regard  to  planning  the  repertoire  which  will  be  recorded  and 
to  some  degree  at  least  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  done.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  recording  industry  the  producer  was  very  much  the  valet  of 
the  artist,  very  much  more  anonymous  than  he  is  today.  The  present  day  pro- 
ducer is  part  impressario — he  usually  undertakes  to  establish  a  long-range  plan 
about  the  sort  of  repertoire  that  the  artist  intends  to  record.  He  is  also  part 
technical  engineer  since  he  must  define  the  objectives  of  sound  which  he  feels 
to  be  pertinent  to  the  particular  project.  The  acoustical  objectives  of  the 
recordings  are  as  variable  as  the  temperaments  of  the  individuals  involved.  But 
in  general,  one  can  say  that  the  present  ideal  of  recorded  sound  in  North 
America  leans  toward  a  reproduction  of  precise  definition  and  of  great  analyti- 
cal clarity.  In  Central  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  many  producers  and  tech- 
nicians still  prefer  that  more  ambiguous,  even  cavernous,  sound,  since  they're 
persuaded  that  their  audience  is  an  older,  more  tradition-minded  public  which 
looks  to  the  recording  as  a  supplement  to  experiences  in  the  concert  hall.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  though,  that  the  present  trend  toward  a  sound  of  extreme 
definition  is  dominant  in  the  recording  field,  and  that  the  possibility  of  such 
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sounds  has  exercised  a  tremendous  influence  both  on  the  manner  of  perform- 
ance values  and  on  certain  contemporary  techniques  of  composing  which  owe 
a  great  deal  to  the  highly  analytical  disposition  of  the  microphone. 

John  Hammond,  who  has  been  producing  records  since  the  early  1930's, 
takes  a  less  optimistic  view  of  the  present  acoustic  trends.  He  believes  that  a 
concept  of  fidelity  to  the  artist,  to  the  composer  and  above  all  to  the  prior 
memory  of  the  public  listening-experience  should  be  paramount: 


"Well,  I  feel  that  what  has  happened  to 
recorded  sound  is  something  that  can 
be  summed  up  in  the  word  inflation. 
I  think  the  reasons  for  this  are  perhaps 

the  egos  of  the  artists. I  believe  the 

soloist  rather  prides  himself  in  being  able 

to  be  heard  over  100  pieces as  the 

delicate  flute,  or  the  oboe,  or  the  English 
horn,  likes  to  feel  that  he  can  and  should 
be  heard  far  more  closely  than  the 
concert  audience  will  hear  him  in 
orchestra.  In  a  string  quartet  very  often 
nowadays,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  four 
microphones  are  used  and  if  you  play 
back  a  string  quartet  recording,  you  see 
that  a  viola  player  is  standing  by  his 
speaker,  and  the  cellist  by  his,  and  the 
first  and  the  second  violins  by  theirs,  and 
they're  very  happy  about  what  they  hear. 

In  emphasizing  the  parts  you 

so  often  destroy  the  unity  of  the  whole, 
and  my  feeling  is  that  people  who  are 
not  musicians,  in  recording,  very  often 
take  over  the  role  of  the  musician:  that 
is,  the  engineer  ....  and  some  of  our 
engineers  are  wonderful  musicians,  some 
know  from  nothing  about  music:  some 
of  our  producers  are  good  musicians — 
some  of  our  producers  are  ex-tape  editors 


— it's  a  matter  of  taste,  I  suppose.  And 
my  feeling  is  that  most  recordings  by  the 
major  companies  of  symphony  orchestras 
are  so  cluttered  with  microphones  and 
engineers  who  give  equal  importance  to 
all  the  voices  that  the  composer's  wishes 
are  almost  invariably  flouted.  Now  this 
is  not  universally  true  in  the  record 
business.  We  know  of  companies,  I  can 
name  one — English  Decca,  which  records 
with  a  minimum  of  microphones — 
usually  something  like  three  microphones 
for  a  symphony.  They're  not  interested 
in  this  terrific  clutter  of  detail  which  I 
believe  swamps  so  many  American 
recordings. 

Recorded  Sound  as  Wrap-around  Space 

Of  course  as  far  as  recorded 

sound  is  concerned,  there  is  another 
great  difficulty  we  have  in  recording  and 
that  is  that  most  engineers  like  to  play 
back  tapes  at  a  superhuman  volume  . . . 

Popular  artists  love  to  hear 

this  great  mass  of  sound.  Of  course,  the 
ears  get  deafened  and  they  can't  possibly 

hear  details  this  way but  the 

ego  is  tremendously  served." 


Paul  Myers  is  a  young  recording  producer  who  is  greatly  enthused  about  the 
possibilities  indigenous  to  the  medium.  Like  many  of  his  generation,  he  views 
the  recording  as  entirely  separate  from  the  concert  experience  and  is  determined 
to  uncover  ways  through  which  its  separateness,  its  autonomy,  can  be  utilized. 


".  .  .  .  You  know  one  of  the  saddest 
things  that  happened  over  the  years,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  record  reviewers, 
is  that  they  play  every  record,  having 


extremely  sensitive  equipment  costing 
$1,000.00  and  up,  which  will  do 
practically  everything  except  turn  the 
record  over,  and  they  never  touch  them. 
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They  play  every  record  in  exactly  the 
same  setting  ....  If  the  listener  at  home 
would  prefer  more  treble  and  less  bass, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  he  shouldn't  use  the  dials  that  have 
been  put  on  his  machine:  and  I  think 
that  he  would  welcome  any  machine  that 
could  slow  down  or  speed  up  a 
performance  or  change  the  sound  which 
the  home  listener  could  then  alter. 
Because  he  is  buying  the  music  to 
entertain  himself  or  to  elevate  himself 
or  whatever  it  is,  he  should  be  able  to 
hear  the  music  exactly  the  way  he  wants 
to  hear  it.  The  record  companies  cannot 
guess  everybody's  taste.  They  should 
produce  the  records  to  the  taste  of  the 
artist — since  he  is  the  person  on  the 
cover  of  the  album — this  should  be  his 
album.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  listener 
should  not  feel  restricted  and  should  not 
feel  that  he  must  listen  to  it  that  way, 
merely  because  the  artist  wants  it  that 
way. 

Disconcerting  Walter  Gieseking    Coming 
back  to  this  whole  question  of  presence, 
I  would  like  to  go  back  some  thirty-five 
years  or  so  because  as  a  child,  although 
I  went  to  a  lot  of  concerts,  I  started 
collecting  records  around  1924,  and 
among  the  first  records  I  ever  collected 
were  those  of  the  pianist,  Walter 
Gieseking.  They  were  acoustically 
recorded,  and  one  of  the  most  prized 
records  in  my  collection  is  the  first  b  flat 
major  partita.  Now  this  was  done  with 
absolutely  ante-diluvian  recording 
methods  ...  it  is  a  very  distant  sound. 
Gieseking  is  using  no  pedal  whatsoever 
on  the  recording;  it's  as  close  to  a 


harpsichord  as  it  can  be  because  there 
was  not  even  a  microphone — it  was  the 
old  horn  technique  of  recording.  There 
are  very  few  overtones  of  the  piano  and 
it  is  rhythmically  and  orally  impeccable 
for  me,  the  impeccable  Bach  sound 

Then  finally  late  in  1930,  I  heard 

Gieseking  in  the  flesh  in  his  second 
American  concert  tour  and  I  was  terribly 
disappointed  ...  He  was  a  very  powerful 
man — he  had  extremely  small  nostrils 
and  he  snorted  and  it  was  awful — you'd 
hear  the  show,  and  the  most  horrible, 
you  know,  physical  sounds  came  out  of 
him.  And  he  played  one  of  the  lesser 

make  concert  pianos I  could 

never  understand  why  the  recordings 
sounded  so  wonderful.  Well,  we  go  to 
1939  and  I  am  working  for  the  American 
Columbia  Company,  and  for  the  very 
first  time  we  were  able  to  record 
Gieseking  in  this  country,  and  I  thought: 
"Ah,  I  am  going  to  see  finally  why 
Gieseking  sounds  better  on  record  than 
he  does  in  the  flesh."  Well,  when  we 
were  balancing  for  this  date,  because  of 
the  snorts,  we  found  that  we  had  to  move 
the  microphone  further  and  further  back 
and  this  was  done  with  Gieseking's 
blessing.  In  fact,  I  believe  he  said  that 
never  was  the  microphone  less  than 
twenty-two  feet — actually,  I  think  it  was 
twenty-six  feet  with  us — and  we  recorded 
the  second  book  Debussy  preludes  and 
there  were  no  snorts.  The  sound  of  the 
piano  was  limpid,  was  ethereal, 
everything  that  Gieseking  himself  was 
not  in  the  concert  hall,  and  I  had  found 
a  solution  to  this  whole  matter  of 
perspective." 


The  tape  recorder  and  the  rebirth  of  the  Baroque  Insofar  as  the  recording 
techniques  of  Western  Europe  and  particularly  of  North  America  are  directed 
toward  an  audience  that  is  at  least  partially  unencumbered  with  nostalgia  for 
the  public  listening  experience,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  almost  solely  the 
effort  of  building  a  contemporary  recording  library  that  has  sponsored  the  vast 
revival  of  Baroque  music  in  the  post-World  War  n  years.  The  catalogue  of 
Cantatas  and  Concerti  Grossi,  Fugues  and  Partitas  which  in  the  last  twenty 
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years  have  found  their  way  from  the  recording  studio  to  the  listener's  living 
room  has  endowed  the  Neo-Baroque  enthusiasm  of  our  day  with  a  hard  core  of 
musical  experience.  Much  of  this  music  has  then  found  its  way  back  into  the 
concert  hall  and  re-engaged  the  attention  of  the  public  audience.  But  it  has 
done  this  by  virtue  of  the  recorded  library  of  these  works — a  library  that  enables 
them  to  be  studied  in  great  number,  in  great  privacy,  and  in  an  acoustic  which 
fits  them  to  the  proverbial  T. 

Schoenberg  born  of  L.P.  It  may  be  that  the  cultivation  of  earlier  literature 
like  that  of  the  Baroque  has  recommended  itself  to  a  substantial  part  of  today's 
audience  and  professionals  too,  for  that  matter,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  some 
of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  music  of  our  time.  There  are  so  many  similari- 
ties between  the  structural  premises  of  Baroque  music  and  of  the  post-tonal 
music  of  the  twentieth  century  that  one  can  entertain  a  reasonable  suspicion  that 
the  Baroque  revival  provides  a  refuge  for  those  who  find  themselves  displaced 
persons  on  the  frantically  metamorphosing  world  of  modern  music.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  ideas  about  the  presentation  of  Baroque  music — on  recordings 
especially,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  we  have  learned  to 
perceive  and  analyse  contemporary  music. 

Much  of  the  music  of  the  last  two  generations  has  been  as  deeply  affected  by 
the  intense  molecular  analyses  of  Schoenberg  as  popular  drugstore  paperback 
psychology  has  been  affected  by  Sigmund  Freud.  Neither  of  these  men  is  any 
longer  even  remotely  avant  garde.  They  are  now  simply  environmental  to  the 
twentieth  century  art  and  human  motivation. 

Schoenberg's  own  music  provides  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
recording  can  influence  the  interpretive  intention.  It  can  fairly  be  said  that 
Schoenberg's  music  did  not  really  come  into  its  own  until  the  advent  of  the 
long-playing  record.  Even  today,  his  music,  apart  from  the  earliest  pieces,  is 
seldom  given  in  concerts  but  a  large  percentage  of  it  has  now  been  committed 
to  records.  Most  of  the  orchestral  music  in  the  Schoenberg  canon  is  being 
recorded  under  the  baton  of  the  young  American  conductor,  Robert  Craft: 
and  these  recordings  tell  us  a  good  deal  about  the  degree  to  which  a  perform- 
ance prepared  exclusively  for  the  microphone  can  be  influenced  by  the  tech- 
nological achievement.  It  is  becoming  clear  though,  that  a  great  deal  of  music 
composed  in  recent  years  (even  though  conceived  with  no  special  require- 
ments in  mind)  presents  acoustic  problems  which  can  only  be  properly  solved 
in  a  recorded  performance.  One  such  work  is  The  Petite  Symphonie  Con- 
certante  by  the  Swiss  composer  Frank  Martin,  which  is  scored  for  string 
orchestra  and  three  solo  instruments — piano,  harp  and  harpsichord.  The  soloists 
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combine  to  afford  registrational  possibilities  such  as  are  virtually  unworkable 
in  any  but  the  smallest  concert  hall,  and  with  any  but  the  most  self-effacing 
soloists. 

The  new  avant  garde  lurks  in  Grade  "B"  movies  Other  composers  write  works 
which  utilize  the  technical  achievements  of  electronic  media  so  completely  that 
they  eliminate  the  function  of  the  performer  altogether.  In  these  works  the 
composer,  in  a  sense,  is  performer  as  well,  although  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
for  him  to  seek  assistance  from  technicians  who  may  specialize  in  some  aspect 
of  electronic  control  in  order  to  realize  the  ideas  he  has  put  on  paper.  Such  a 
specialist  is  Dick  Riikmayer  who  is  both  a  composer  himself  and  a  technical 
assistant  to  other  composer-authors,  notably  Henk  Badings,  who  officiates  as 
director  of  the  Phillips  Electronic  Studio  in  the  Netherlands.  Riikmayer's  own 
compositions  are  relatively  uninteresting  as  music  but  absolutely  fascinating 
as  controlled  sound.  They  are  produced  with  an  incredibly  precise  sonic  defini- 
tion— a  sharp  focus  of  outline  not  always  realized  in  electronic  music  and  the 
clarity  of  the  sound  operating  at  sharply  etched  dynamic  levels  very  clearly 
suggests  spatial  distances.  This  sort  of  music  drafted  by  a  man  who  is  primarily 
an  engineer  and  only  secondarily  a  composer  is  concerned  with  oral  effect  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  current  enthusiasm  for  painting  which  cultivates 
purely  optical  illusion  is  in  many  cases  contrived  by  designers  who  are  more 
concerned  with  proving  a  principle  of  optic  control  than  with  creating  a  work 
of  art  as  such. 

Many  of  the  constructive  methods  that  seem  so  far,  at  any  rate,  indigenous 
to  purely  electronic  music  have  transferred  with  remarkable  ease  to  contem- 
porary idioms  of  conventional,  instrumental  and  vocal  expression.  The  reiter- 
ated note  pattern  with  measured  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  the  dynamic 
comparisons  between  close-up  and  far  distant  statement  of  the  same  figuration, 
above  all  the  possibilities  for  immediate  release  and  attack  of  sound — all  of 
these  motifs  have  to  some  extent  been  borrowed  by  the  post-Webern  idiom 
which  so  decisively  controls  our  compositional  experience  at  the  present. 

The  stylistic  range  of  most  "background"  music  is  quite  variable  when  one 
relates  it  to  what  we  think  of  as  conventional  "serious"  music  of  recent  times. 
Such  background  music  as  is  designed  for  commercial  images  on  television  or 
for  restaurant  "Muzak"  is  pretty  well  confined  to  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
idioms  which  at  their  most  advanced,  might  perhaps  draw  upon  the  cliches  of 
impressionism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  musical  "background"  of  many  Grade  b 
horror  thrillers  coming  out  of  Hollywood  these  days  draws  upon  an  advanced 
range  of  harmonic  idiom  and  indeed  under  the  cover  of  "background"  material 
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some  not  insignificant  scores  have  found  their  way  into  the  listening  experience 
of  people  who  otherwise  would  have  likely  regarded  them  as  highly  disagree- 
able. 

Musical  erudition  and  popular  taste  Because  the  recording  does  not  depend  as 
the  concert  does  upon  the  mood  of  an  occasion,  of  a  particular  circumstance, 
because  it  relies  upon  relating  to  a  general  set  of  circumstances  rather  than 
attaining  a  specific  pertinence,  it  achieves  its  relevance  to  the  contemporary 
sales  imagery  by  exploiting  those  abilities  through  which  it  is  able  to  draw  with- 
out embarrassment.  In  fact  it  is  able  to  draw  upon  an  incredible  range  of 
stylistic  reference — summoning  to  the  contemporary  world  idiomatic  devices  of 
much  earlier  times,  placing  them  in  a  context  in  which  by  according  them  a 
sub-divided  participation,  they  achieve  a  new  validity. 

Problems  of  new  music  as  anti-environment  Those  who  believe  that  back- 
ground is  a  sinister  influence  assume  that  it  is  capable  of  reducing  all  who  are 
exposed  to  it  into  proponents  of  its  own  vast  cliche.  But  this  is  precisely  the 
point!  Because  it  does  infiltrate  our  lives  from  so  many  different  angles  the 
cliche  residue  of  as  many  idioms  as  are  employed  in  background,  becomes  an 
intuitive  part  of  our  musical  vocabulary.  Consequently,  in  order  to  gain  our 
attention,  any  musical  experience  now  has  to  be  of  a  quite  exceptional  nature. 

Musical  threat  of  the  dithyrambic  spectator  Eventually  then  one  comes  to  the 
crux  of  the  argument — the  way  in  which  the  listening  person  is  affected  by  the 
media  which  make  music  available  to  him.  The  adversaries  of  music  on  record- 
ing have  not  been  shy  about  manifesting  their  opposition.  From  countless  essays 
about  the  mystical  chemistry  between  audience  and  performer,  almost  inevit- 
ably penned  by  musicians  who  regard  the  electronic  transmission  of  their  ser- 
vices with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  feather-bedding  fireman  regards  the  diesel 
locomotive,  to  the  unabashed  pennant  of  the  musician's  union,  "Live  music  is 
best"  ...  the  focal  point  of  their  argument  is  that  the  audience,  because  of 
electronic  transmission,  is  cast  in  a  participant  role  which  seems  to  threaten  the 
musical  hierarchy  of  the  past. 

One  man  who  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  posing  various  aspects  of  this 
question  is  Robert  Offergeld,  the  music  editor  of  Hi-Fi-Stereo  Review. 

"Anybody  who  spends  much  time  alone  historic  date — where  incidentals  that 

listening  to  a  recording  in  a  room,  sooner  alter  it — the  conductor  coming  into  the 

or  later  achieves  a  rather  strange  feeling  hall,  the  damp  night,  and  the  subway 

about  music  as  a  result  of  it.  Music  is  strike  is  on  that  night,  the  conductor 

something  that,  if  drained  of  what  I  have  comes  in  and  he  feels  the  personality  of 

already  called  historic  presence  or  the  audience  like  a  sort  of  damp 
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Newfoundland  dog,  looking  mournfully  ideal  room  with  your  own  ideal 

at  him — is  bound  to  affect  his  performance.  You  begin  to  sense,  at  least 

performance — so  all  of  this  is  ruled  out  I  do — this  music  passing  before  you  as 

the  moment  you  are  alone  in  your  own  frieze  under  very  ideal  conditions". 

The  terrors  of  musical  archaeology  It  is  no  coincidence  that  our  concept  of 
the  tentative,  transitory  nature  of  the  interpreter's  role  has  been  greatly  altered 
during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  which  have  witnessed  the  development  of  the 
recording.  It  is  no  accident  that  within  the  last  half  century  modern  musicology 
with  its  growing  emphasis  on  authenticity  has  uncovered  by  much  detailed 
research,  the  stylistic  premises  which  shaped  the  intentions  of  earlier  composers. 

We  often  listen  today  with  amusement  to  the  recordings  of  a  vocalist  or  an 
instrumentalist  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  and  wonder  how  such  superficial 
indulgence  should  ever  have  passed  for  persuasive  style.  We  then  become  aware 
that  the  milieu  which  shapes  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  interpretive  artist 
is  solely  that  of  his  own  age — or  at  least  has  been  so  in  the  past.  Consequently, 
our  current  passion  for  authenticity  is  entirely  bound  up  with  the  recording  as 
providing  a  rather  shocking  view  of  how  drastically  the  interpretive  fashion  has 
altered  within  a  few  years. 

But  most  of  all,  the  new  intensity  of  the  interpreter's  role  now  encourages  him 
to  attempt  a  contact  with  the  work  which  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  com- 
poser's own  relation.  It  permits  him  to  encounter  a  particular  piece  of  music 
and  to  analyze  and  dissect  it  in  the  most  thorough  way,  and  to  make  it  a  vital 
part  of  his  life  for  a  relatively  short  period;  and  then  to  pass  on  to  some  other 
challenge  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  other  curiosity.  It  means  that  such  a 
work  will  contribute  to  but  will  not  dominate  the  musical  and  intellectual 
gallery  of  the  artist.  It  will  not  absorb  him  with  a  daily  challenge  as  will  a  piece 
of  perennial  concert  repertoire.  His  analysis  of  the  composition  will  not  become 
distorted  by  over-exposure  (as  is  almost  inevitably  the  case  with  the  over-played 
piece). 

The  musical  work  will  fit  more  succinctly  into  the  larger  pattern  of  knowledge 
which  the  performer  can  gain  from  it.  It  will  provide  new  outlets  for  informa- 
tion previously  gained;  it  will  stimulate  curiosity  in  new  directions. 

During  the  last  decade  Columbia  Records  has  initiated  a  project  in  which 
Igor  Stravinsky  conducts  all  of  his  compositions.  For  several  years  Schuyler 
Chapin  was  the  director  of  the  Masterworks  Division  of  Columbia  Records  and 
in  that  capacity  guided  this  enormous  project  of  Stravinsky's  works: 


'For  the  first  time key  to  the  whole  thing 

I  think  this  is  the        for  the  first  time  through  records, 
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through  electronics,  a  new  medium  has 
been  given  to  the  composer,  so  that  now 
he  has  the  thought  in  his  mind,  it  is 
transcribed  onto  paper,  he  performs  it, 

and  finally having 

blended  the  mind,  the  paper,  and  the 
interpretation,  he  comes  to  the  electronic 
field  and  he  says,  'Now  this  is  how  I  hear 
it'.  We  are  talking  about  something  that 

has  never  been  in  existence  before 

take  an  example  of  somebody 

like  Chopin how  many 

editions  of  Chopin 

would  you  go  through  and  how 

many  different  ideas  are  put  down  for 
each  and  every  piece  of  paper.  Last 
evening,  I  was  looking  at  a  Polish  edition 
of  Chopin's  Mazurkas  and  I  think  it  was 

No.  12 1  turned  to  the  back 

of  the  book  and  there  were  at  least  six 
different  'authentic'  interpretations  of 

what  a  group  of  bars  meant authentic 

from  the  Polish  standpoint,  the  German, 
French,  English,  American:  the  Polish 
editor  had  the  wit  and  sense  to  write  on 
the  bottom,  'In  essence,  Mr.  Performer, 
pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice.' 
Now  that  kind  of  loose  thinking,  that 
kind  of  embellishment  on  the  part  of  an 
editor  or  imaginative  wanderings  of  a 
performer  are  not  going  to  be  present  in 


the  case  of  Stravinsky." 

" Now  I 

must  explain  what  I  mean  by  that.  Will 
you  grant  that  perhaps  music  is  the  most 
personal  of  all  the  arts?  We  can  go  to 
a  picture  gallery  and  look  at  a 
Rembrandt,  or  a  Matisse,  or  a  Chagall; 
or  to  Philharmonic  Hall  in  New  York 
and  Richard  Lippert,  and  we  are  seeing 

the  same  thing: we  either  like  it,  its 

form,  its  design,  its  color,  its  lighting,  or 
we  don't.  But  we  are  looking  out  of  our 
eyes  at  something  tangible.  If  you  go 
to  the  theatre  and  you  don't  like  the 
performance  of  a  Shakespearean  play  or 
a  Moliere  play  or  even  a  modern  play, 
you  can  retire  from  the  theatre  and 
open  up  a  book  and  read  it:  you  can,  I 
can,  everybody  can.  But  when  it  comes 
to  music,  you  are  required  to  listen  to 
the  creation  of  the  composer  through  the 
hands  or  mouth  or  work  of  a  third  party. 
Now  I  say  to  you  that  the  Stravinsky 
recording  epic  will  leave  the  future 

interpreter  with  a discipline, 

by  that  I  mean  a  set  of  outlines  that  the 
composer  himself  envisioned;  that  the 
interpretation  for  the  new  performers 
will  come  from  something  that  is  clearly 
stated,  the  interpretation  will  not  come 
from  the  total  use  of  the  imagination." 


Some  people  feel  that  Stravinsky  is  not  the  best  conductor  of  his  own  music 
even  though  his  forceful  yet  rather  detached  way  with  that  music  is  peculiarly 
faithful  to  certain  implications  of  his  composing  style.  Schuyler  Chapin  believes 
that  the  document  which  Stravinsky  is  leaving  in  the  form  of  his  recordings  will 
minimize  the  degree  to  which  his  works  will  be  subjected  to  interpretive  varia- 
tion in  the  future. 

It  is  now  beyond  doubt  that  the  humble  hand-maiden  role  of  the  interpretive 
artist  has  forever  vanished  through  the  extraordinary  opportunities  for  his 
involvement  with  the  musical  produce  in  the  process  of  making  a  recording. 

The  recording,  in  making  permanent  the  work  of  art,  permits  that  venerable 
notion  about  the  artist  who  "writes  for  the  future"  to  become  a  very  present 
reality. 

The  transmission  of  events  and  sounds  around  our  planet  has  made  us 
acutely  aware  of  chronological  differences  exhibited  by  varying  cultures.  One 
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thinks,  for  instance,  of  the  Soviet  Union — a  country  which,  because  of  its 
belated  awakening  to  the  Western  European  tradition  tended  in  the  last  century 
to  offer  a  splendid  Shangrila  for  the  most  extraordinary  artistic  experiments — 
experiments  which  were  not  part  of  the  mainstream  of  Western  European 
thought — experiments  of  a  culture  which  was  oriented  to  a  totally  different 
chronological  sequence,  and  which  vacillated  between  a  desire  to  align  itself 
with  the  significant  traditions  of  Western  thought  and  the  wistful  hope  of 
remaining  faithful  to  the  splendid  memory  of  its  own  past. 

Well,  electronic  transmission  makes  us  instantly  aware  of  the  artistic  status 
of  a  geographically  distant  community  like  the  Soviet  Union.  It  makes  us 
attempt,  unfortunately,  to  relate  the  products  of  their  culture  in  some  direct 
way  to  our  own  situation:  and  when  we  find  that  the  expression  of  that  culture 
in  musical  or  in  literary  terms,  represents  what  to  us  seem  archaic  ideologies, 
we  condemn  it. 

The  most  significant  thing  that  recording  has  done  doesn't  concern  the  com- 
posers or  the  performers  who  are  involved  with  them,  but  the  listeners  who 
make  use  of  them.  They  develop  a  listening  situation  in  which  the  distractions 
and  contradictory  influences  of  the  public  listening  room  are  removed. 

Much  of  the  energy  previously  expended  in  attending  the  social  scene  at 
public  events  is  now  being  directed  toward  occupations  which  are  developed 
simultaneously  as  records  are  being  played  at  home.  If  nothing  else,  the  astonish- 
ing success  of  the  "music  to  listen  by"  series  of  a  few  years  ago  advertised  the 
blessings  that  recordings  could  bestow  on  various  household  occupations. 

Now  many  people  feel  that  this  is  indictment  enough,  that  any  musical 
experience  which  contributes  to  occupations  wholly  extra-musical  is  radically 
in  need  of  re-assessment.  But  in  my  view,  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
home  listening  experience  is  that  the  auxiliary  occupations  to  which  the  record- 
ing lends  accompaniment  are  self-directed.  The  energy,  and  the  attention, 
expended  upon  purely  illusory  social  conquest  in  the  public  listening  room, 
achieves  through  the  medium  of  recording  a  much  more  purposeful  re-direction. 

We  do  not  value  great  works  of  literature  less  because  we,  as  men  in  the 
street,  speak  the  language  in  which  they  happen  to  be  written.  The  very  fact 
that  so  much  of  our  daily  conversation  is  concerned  with  the  tedious  familiari- 
ties of  common  courtesy,  the  mandatory  conversation  openers  about  the 
weather  and  so  on,  does  not  for  a  moment  dull  our  appreciation  of  the  poten- 
tial glories  of  language.  To  the  contrary,  it  sharpens  it.  It  gives  us  a  background 
against  which  that  foreground  which  is  the  habitat  of  the  imaginative  artist, 
stands  in  greater  relief  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  order  to  attain  notice  it  has 
to  achieve  a  much  more  exceptional  transcendence  of  the  commonplace  than 
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was  previously  its  requirement.  It  is  my  view  that  in  the  electronic  age  the  art 
of  music  will  become  much  more  viably  a  part  of  our  lives,  much  less  an  orna- 
ment to  them,  and  consequently  it  will  change  them  much  more  profoundly. 


SCOTT  FITZGERALD  AND  THE  FILM 

JOHN  grube,  Department  of  English,  University  of  New  Brunswick 


On  Scott  Fitzgerald  the  film  exercised  an  almost  gravitational  pull;  not  only  is 
the  film  industry  dealt  with  in  each  novel,  increasing  in  importance  until  it 
forms  the  entire  subject  matter  of  The  Last  Tycoon,  but  Fitzgerald  was  forced 
through  dire  necessity  to  earn  his  living  as  a  Hollywood  scriptwriter  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  It  was  not  easy. 

The  idea  that  a  writer  must  have  great  originality  and  point  of  view  is  com- 
paratively modern;  as  late  as  the  Eighteenth  Century  writers  were  expected  to 
produce  "what  oft  was  thought  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed."  It  was  in  the 
hundred  years  or  so  following  the  Romantic  Movement  that  writers  were 
expected  to  become  great  men,  and  society  honoured  them  in  a  way  it  had 
seldom  done  before.  Tennyson  was  even  raised  to  the  peerage.  It  was  in  this 
tradition  that  Scott  Fitzgerald  first  visualized  his  role  as  a  writer. 

But  a  directly  opposite  trend  has  appeared  since  the  rise  in  commercial 
importance  of  the  film  and  of  television.  There  is  probably  more  demand  for 
good  material  now  than  there  has  been  for  a  very  long  time,  but  the  glory 
awarded  to  the  scriptwriter  is  almost  nil;  he  must  content  himself  very  largely 
with  money.  The  authorship  of  even  a  very  deeply  moving  film  is  as  of  little 
interest  to  the  public  as  is  the  authorship  of  a  folksong. 

As  early  as  his  second  novel,  The  Beautiful  and  Damned  (1922),  Fitzgerald 
reveals  his  awareness  of  modern  business  organization.  Although  he  is  speaking 
of  Wall  Street,  what  he  says  is  equally  true  of  the  film,  or  any  other  industry: 

...  the  essential  element  in  these  men  knowledge;  it  was  obvious  that  the  more 

at  the  top  was  their  faith  that  their  expert  work  went  on  near  the  bottom — 

affairs  were  the  very  core  of  life.  All  so,  with  appropriate  efficiency,  the 

other  things  being  equal,  self-assurance  technical  experts  were  kept  there, 
and  opportunism  won  out  over  technical 
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A  film  must  of  its  nature  be  a  co-operative  venture  between  actor,  writer, 
cameraman  and  so  forth.  All,  including  writers,  become  "technical  experts." 
The  contrast  between  this  and  the  conception  of  the  great  author  composing  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  study,  a  unit  unto  himself,  rankled  as  late  as  the  Middle 
Thirties,  when  he  was  of  necessity  relearning  the  art  of  writing: 


I  saw  that  the  novel,  which  at  my 
maturity  was  the  strongest  and  supplest 
medium  for  conveying  thought  and 
emotion  from  one  human  being  to 
another  was  becoming  subordinated  to 
a  mechanical  and  communal  art  that, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  Hollywood 


merchants  or  Russian  idealists,  was 
capable  of  reflecting  only  the  tritest 
thought,  the  most  obvious  emotion.  It 
was  an  art  in  which  words  were 
subordinated  to  images,  where  personality 
was  worn  down  to  the  inevitable  low 
gear  of  collaboration. 


This  is  from  a  series  of  articles  Fitzgerald  wrote  for  Esquire  outlining  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  nervous  breakdown,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  professional 
crisis  brought  on  by  the  necessity  of  relearning  his  art.  He  grasped  the  fact  that 
what  annoyed  him  was  not  "commercialism",  for  even  the  Soviet  film  had  the 
same  basic  structure.  What  upset  the  highly  literate  writer  was  the  fact  that 
"words  were  subordinated  to  images."  He  goes  on: 


.  .  .  there  was  a  rankling  indignity,  that 
to  me  had  become  almost  an  obsession  in 
seeing  the  power  of  the  written  word 


subordinated  to  another  power,  a  more 
glittering,  a  grosser  power  .  .  . 


In  Fitzgerald's  great,  unfinished  fragment,  The  Last  Tycoon,  we  get  a  profound 
analysis  of  the  writer's  relation  to  the  film  medium,  the  shock  that  highly 
literate  playwrights  and  novelists  experience  when  they  first  encounter  a 
"mechanical  and  communal"  art.  Monroe  Stahr,  a  great  producer  and  the  hero 
of  the  novel,  is  talking  to  his  visitor,  a  Danish  prince: 


...  a  cryptic  word  came  from  a 

supervisor  that  some  writers  named 

Tarleton  had  'found  out'  and  were  about 

to  quit. 

"These  are  good  writers,"  Stahr  explained 

to  Prince  Agge,  "and  we  don't  have  good 

writers  out  here." 

"Why  you  can  hire  anyone!"  exclaimed 

his  visitor  in  surprise. 

"Oh,  we  hire  them,  but  when  they  get 

out  here,  they're  not  good  writers — so  we 

have  to  work  with  the  material  we  have." 

"Such  as  what?" 

"Anyone  that'll  accept  the  system  and 

stay  decently  sober — we  have  all  sorts  of 


people — disappointed  poets,  one-hit 
playwrights — college  girls — we  put  them 
on  an  idea  in  pairs  and  if  it  slows  down 
we  put  two  more  writers  working  behind 
them.  I've  had  as  many  as  three  pairs 
working  independently  on  the  same  idea." 
"Do  they  like  that?" 
"Not  if  they  know  about  it.  They're  not 
geniuses — none  of  them  could  make  as 
much  any  other  way.  But  these  Tarletons 
are  a  husband  and  wife  team  from  the 
East — pretty  good  playwrights.  They've 
just  found  out  they're  not  alone  on  the 
story  and  it  shocks  their  sense  of  unity — 
that's  the  word  they'll  use." 
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Thus  well-known  writers  are  introduced  to  "the  inevitable  low  gear  of  collabora- 
tion." Many  become  so  resentful,  so  damaged  in  their  pride,  that  they  actually 
write  badly  even  by  the  standards  of  their  traditional  craft,  and  Stahr  has  to 
help  them  out.  In  one  passage  Stahr  is  trying  to  explain  to  a  famous  English 
novelist  the  difference  between  the  film  medium  and  the  novel,  how  a  camera 
can  dwell  on  a  trifling  object  and  make  it  deeply  significant: 


"If  you  were  in  a  drug-store,"  said 
Stahr  " — having  a  prescription  filled — " 
"You  mean  a  chemist's?"  Boxley  asked. 
"If  you  were  in  a  chemist's,"  conceded 
Stahr,  "and  you  were  getting  a 
prescription  for  some  member  of  your 
family  who  was  very  sick — " 
" — Very  ill?"  queried  Boxley. 
"Very  ill.  Then  whatever  caught  your 
attention  through  the  window,  whatever 
distracted  you  and  held  you  would 


probably  be  material  for  pictures." 

"A  murder  outside  the  window  you 

mean?" 

"There  you  go,"  said  Stahr  smiling,  "it 

might  be  a  spider  working  on  the  pane." 

"Of  course,  I  see." 

"I'm  afraid  you  don't  Mr.  Boxley.  You 

see  it  for  your  medium  but  not  for  ours. 

You  keep  the  spiders  for  yourself  and 

try  and  pin  the  murders  on  us." 


Gradually  Mr.  Boxley  learns,  as  did  Fitzgerald,  how  to  write  for  a  different   I 
medium,  how  to  co-operate  with  others,  how  to  subordinate  his  ego  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  what  has  become  the  folk  art  of  our  time.  Even  the  stubborn  Mr. 
Boxley  eventually  realizes  the  kinship  of  film  art  with  that  of  a  more  ancient 
and  preliterate  age: 


...  it  seemed  at  times — they  were  in  a 
huge  quarry — where  even  the  newly  cut 


marble  bore  the  tracery  of  old  pediments, 
half-obliterated  inscriptions  of  the  past. 


Perhaps  a  word  of  defense  is  in  order  for  the  "men  at  the  top"  whose  "self- 
assurance  and  opportunism  won  out  over  technical  knowledge".  Business  in 
general  demands  flexibility  from  its  leaders,  the  sixth  sense  of  what  the  market 
is  going  to  want.  Men  like  Spyros  Skouros  and  Sam  Goldwyn,  so  grotesquely 
caricatured  over  the  years  by  the  literary,  have  succeeded  where  many  better 
educated  people  have  failed.  They  spring  from  a  non-literary  culture.  Where 
oral  fluency  and  peasant  cunning  are  required,  a  Princeton  background  such  as 
Fitzgerald's  becomes  pleasant  decoration. 
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Our  goal  is  a  place  "where  a  visitor 
will  be  at  one  with  the  universe" 


The  university's  McLaughlin 
Planetarium  won't  be  just  a 
theatre  where  the  visitor  can 
see  stars  displayed  on  the  inside  of 
a  dome.  Instead,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  of  the  world's 
existing  planetaria,  it  will  aim  to  be  a 
place  where  a  person  will  experience 
a  psychological  transition  into  space 
and  feel  "at  one  with  the  universe". 

This  is  the  way  Professor  Donald 
A.  MacRae.  associate  head  of  the 
Department  of  Astronomv.  describes 
plans  now  being  made  to  use  funds 


promised  to  the  University  last  vear 
bv  Colonel  R.  Samuel  McLaughlin, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General 
Motors  of  Canada  Ltd..  and  vice- 
president  of  General  Motors  Coq^o- 
ration  of  New  York. 

Dr.  MacRae  is  chairman  of  a 
"users'  committee"  appointed  bv  Presi- 
dent Claude  Bissell  in  December  to 
draw  up  detailed  requirements  for 
the  project.  Other  members  are 
Dr.  William  E.  Swinton.  director  of 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  of  which 
the  Planetarium  will  form  part.  Frank 


Illustration:  At  the  London  Planetarium— where  the  "horizon"  is  ringed 
by  silhouettes  of  familiar  buildings,  each  in  its  correct  position— a  near 
full-moon  is  put  in  the  sky  by  the  Zeiij  projector. 
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Left:  Colonel  R.  S.  McLaughlin. 


R.  Stone,  vice-president  (administra- 
tion) and  F.  J.  Hastie,  the  University's 
superintendent  of  buildings. 

Proposals  worked  out  by  the  com- 
mittee in  their  on-going  study  envisage 
a  dome  70  feet  in  diameter,  with  seat- 
ing accommodation  for  about  400 
people.  They  include  a  spacious  ap- 
proach area,  consisting  of  foyer,  stair- 
case and  approach  hall,  two  display 
areas  of  2,000  square  feet  each,  and 
a  movie  theatre. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  that  visi- 
tors to  the  Planetarium,  who  will 
include  many  young  people,  will 
enjoy  an  important  personal  experi- 
ence, a  sense  of  unity  with  the  uni- 
verse and  a  feeling  that  objects  seen 
in  the  sky  are  real",  Professor  MacRae 
said  recently. 

"Many  people  in  everyday  life  only 
experience  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
what  they  see  around  them",  went 
on  Dr.  MacRae.  "In  the  Planetarium, 
they  will  be  able  to  get  out  into 
space  and  look  at  the  earth  from  a 
different  standpoint.  We  will  be  able 
to  put  them  on  the  Moon,  for  ex- 
ample, and  display  the  sky  as  it 
would  be  seen  by  an  observer  there." 

Dr.  MacRae  stresses  that  innova- 
tions of  this  sort,  achieved  by  build- 
ing a  third  axis  of  rotation  into  the 
projector,  are  important  —  but  only 
to  a  point.  "There  is  more  to  building 
a  planetarium  than  the  provision  of 
a  screen  on  which  the  sky  can  be 
depicted  or  having  rotation  about  this 
axis  or  that",  he  says.  "It  is  equally 
important  to  control  the  approach  to 


"My  late  friend,  Charles  Hay  den' 


For  more  than  a  year  there  had 
been  discussion  at  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  and  elsewhere  within  the 
University  about  the  need  for  an 
important  teaching  tool,  a  major 
planetarium.  "Surely  we  will  find 
support  .  .  .  ,"  Dr.  V.  Be  Meen 
wrote  in  Varsity  Graduate.  How- 
ever, when  Colonel  R.  S.  McLaugh- 
lin—in a  telephone  call  to  Dr.  W. 
E.  Swinton,  R.O.M.'s  Director- 
offered  approximately  a  million 
dollars  for  the  purpose,  the  news 
came  as  a  complete  surprise. 

A  few  days  later,  officially  con- 
firming his  proposal  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Swinton,  Colonel  McLaughlin 
wrote:  "I  have  long  had  this  pro- 
ject in  mind— in  fact,  ever  since  my 
late  friend  Charles  Hayden  pre- 
sented the  city  of  New  York  with 
a  planetarium  that  now  bears  his 
name."  Illustration  at  left  is  from  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Hayden  that  hangs 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  New  York 
planetarium. 
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the  experience,  and  to  remember  that 
it  begins  the  moment  people  leave 
the  street  and  enter  the  building. 

"For  this  reason,  we  want  the 
building  to  include  not  just  the  audi- 
torium but  also  appropriate  display 
areas,  so  that  the  visitor  is  suitably 
prepared  before  he  enters  the  audi- 
torium itself." 

Professor  MacRae  went  on:  "As  a 
visitor  moves  from  outside,  which  is 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  into  the 
foyer  and  into  a  hallway  of  some  sort, 
we  want  him  to  sense  a  psychological 
transition  into  space.  There  won't  be 


any  physical  transition.  We  are  not 
going  to  'blast  off'  and  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  rocket  noises;  but, 
psychologically,  we  want  to  move  the 
visitor  from  his  earthly  surroundings, 
where  gravity  exists  and  where  things 
are  growing  and  there  is  sunlight,  into 
the  darkness  where  stars  are  glowing 
and  celestial  objects  can  be  seen.  We 
think  this  is  important  and  we  can 
build  up  this  sensation  by  many  tricks 
of  lighting  and  temperature  control 
into  something  that  we  believe  is  not 
being  achieved  to  the  same  extent 
anywhere  else. 
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London  Planetarium  by  day 

"At  the  same  time",  Dr.  MacRae 
continued,  "we'd  like  the  experience 
to  be  instructive  and  we  would  like 
it  to  be  instructive  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  a  museum." 

Often,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
assemble  the  group  of  visitors  after  a 
Planetarium  show  and  allow  them  to 
ask  questions  and  think  more  in  depth 
about  what  has  been  discussed.  In 
the  Hayden  Planetarium  in  New 
York,  explained  Dr.  MacRae,  there  is 
a  room  underneath  the  main  audi- 
torium, called  the  orrery  room,  where 
there  is  a  mechanical  device  designed 
to  demonstrate  the  motions  of  the 
planets. 

"We  feel  that  an  even  better  idea, 
more  in  keeping  with  the  facilities 
available  today,  is  a  motion  picture 
theatre  where  the  audience  can  be 
assembled  before  or  after  the  Plane- 
tarium demonstration,  where  questions 
can  be  answered  and  the  experience 
reviewed,"  he  said. 


School   children    at    the   London    Planet- 
arium   caught    by    an    infra-red    camera. 
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"We  don't  want  to  rely  entirely  on 
someone  giving  a  lecture,  however. 
We'd  like  the  visitor  to  experience 
something  for  himself,  so  we'd  like 
him  to  see  models  and  meteorite  dis- 
plays. By  the  1970's,  we'd  like  to  have 
a  piece  of  the  Moon  in  the  foyer. 
We'll  also  have  a  Foucault  Pendulum 
—  a  weight  on  the  end  of  a  long  wire, 
which  demonstrates  by  the  pattern 
of  its  oscillations  the  fact  that  the 
earth  rotates." 

Dr.  MacRae  emphasizes  that  it's 
important  not  to  forget  that  human 
beings  also  comprise  a  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  that  there  is 
a  long  history  of  scientific  discovery 
to  illustrate,  and  particularly  those 
aspects  of  the  science  of  astronomy 
that  took  place  close  to  home.  Thus, 


there  will  be  a  display  of  old  instru- 
ments, some  sundials  and  portraits 
of  famous  astronomers. 

Nor  will  the  fact  be  forgotten  that 
the  idea  of  "Standard  Time"  origi- 
nated in  Toronto  with  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, who  with  Dr.  Charles  Dowd  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  was  responsible  for  its 
introduction  in  1883. 

The  show  in  the  Planetarium  will 
change  periodically,  probably  each 
month,  and  there  will  be  displays  re- 
lating to  the  topic  that  is  currently 
being  discussed  and  linked  with 
topical  astronomical  events. 

Professor  MacRae  stresses  that  the 
Planetarium  will  not  be  a  research 
device,  in  all  probability.  It  will,  how- 
ever,    be    extremely    useful    in    the 


Hayden  Planetarium  by  night 

instructional  field.  "It's  very  difficult 
to  get  across  to  students— including 
university  students— some  of  the  three- 
dimensional  ideas",  he  says.  "With  a 
planetarium,  it  will  be  possible  to 
show  them  how  something  appears 
and  the  reason  for  it.  How  many 
people  know,  for  example,  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Harvest  Moon?  With  a 
planetarium  it  is  very  easy  to  show 
why  this  beautiful  phenomenon 
occurs." 

The  aim  in  everything  will  be  to 
design  an  institution  that  will  keep 
pace  with  changing  times  and  satisfy 
the  great  public  interest  in  astronomy, 
both  in  the  Toronto  area  and  through- 
out the  neighbouring  areas  of  Ontario, 
says  Dr.  MacRae. 

"Above  all,  we  would  like  to  ensure 
that  the  information  the  visitor  gets 
when  he  goes  to  the  Planetarium  will 
be  scientifically  accurate.  We  would 
like  everyone  to  think  of  the  staff  at 
the  McLaughlin  Planetarium  as 
people  they  can  turn  to  for  reliable 
information  about  everything  beyond 
the  earth." 
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Donald  A.  MacRae,  above,  Professor  and  Associate  Head 
of  Astronomy,  writes  about  our  cover 


Torment  in  the  Heavens 


The  story  of  the  Crab  Nebula 
will  be  one  of  the  favourites  in 
the  repertoire  of  the  new 
McLaughlin  Planetarium.  Drama  and 
surprise  are  the  keynotes,  as  the 
record  of  this  wonderful  object  un- 
folds. 

The  tale  has  a  definite  beginning, 
for  the  Crab  is  a  relative  newcomer 
in  our  Milky  Way  skies.  In  China,  on 
July  4,  a.d.  1054,  the  Chief  of  the 
Astronomical  Bureau  reported  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  yellowish 
"guest  star"  in  the  eastern  heavens. 
Surprisingly,  there  is  no  mention  in 
the  western  countries  of  a  new  star  at 
this  time,  and  this  in  spite  of  its  great 
brilliance.  The  Chinese  record  de- 
scribes the  visitor  as  being  visible 
in  the  daytime  for  more  than  three 
weeks.  In  the  night-time  sky  it  did 
not  fade  into  invisibility  until  nearly 
two  years  had  passed. 


About  700  years  after  this  event, 
on  September  12,  1758,  a  French 
astronomer,  Charles  Messier,  was 
chasing  a  comet  through  the  constel- 
lation of  Taurus.  In  his  small  tele- 
scope he  came  across  a  faint  hazy 
spot  among  the  distant  stars.  Messier 
was  anxious  to  avoid  mistaking  such 
an  uninteresting  object  as  this  for  a 
new  comet,  in  later  searches.  Then 
and  there  he  began  making  his  now- 
famous  list  of  over  a  hundred  nebu- 
lous objects.  That  is  how  the  subject 
of  our  cover-story  was  discovered  for 
the  second  time,  and  how  it  acquired 
the    designation    "Messier    One". 

The  Irish  astronomer,  Lord  Rosse, 
glimpsed  the  red  filaments  in  his  six- 
foot  reflector  a  hundred  years  later, 
and  dubbed  it  the  Crab.  Not  until  the 
advent  of  photography  in  the  present 
century  was  its  beautiful  structure 
fully    revealed.    The    photograph    on 
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the  cover  was  taken  in  modern  times 
with  the  200-inch  telescope  on  Palo- 
mar  Mountain.  A  comparison  of 
twentieth-century  photographs  shows 
that  the  nebulous  gas  cloud  is 
expanding  at  speeds  up  to  seven 
hundred  miles  per  second.  The  nebu- 
la we  are  able  to  see  now  is  clearly 
the  aftermath  of  a  supernova  explo- 
sion. It  takes  about  4000  years  for 
the  light  from  the  Crab  to  reach  the 
Earth,  so  that  the  outburst  we  saw  in 
a.d.  1054  actually  happened  about 
3000  b.c. 

When  the  Crab  was  discovered  for 
the  third  time,  it  took  place  in  Aus- 
tralia. Two  youthful  and  enthusiastic 
radio  engineers,  J.  G.  Bolton  and 
G.  J.  Stanley,  found  that  strong  radio 
waves  were  coming  from  a  localized 
region  of  the  Milky  YVav  in  Taurus. 
They  guessed  that  the  Crab  Nebula 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  and 
careful  pin-pointing  of  the  new 
source  of  radio  energv  showed  that 
they  were  dead  right,  the  supernova 
remnant  was  a  radio  star  as  well.  This 
was  in  1948. 

Astronomers  were  greatlv  puzzled 
by  the  radio  waves  and  by  the  whitish 
glow  which  makes  up  the  central 
body  of  the  visible  nebula  (the  red 
filaments  are  well  understood  —  they 
are  rapidly  expanding  knots  of  hot 
gases).  It  was  at  Moscow  University 
in  1950,  that  Iosif  Samuilovich 
Shklovsky,  then  33  years  old,  hit  upon 
a  novel  explanation.  He  showed  that 
both  the  light  and  the  radio  waves 
must  be  due  to  very  high-speed  elec- 
trons moving  in  an  interstellar  mag- 
netic field.  The  magnetic  forces  cause 


the  electrons  to  gyrate  in  circles,  and 
the  electromagnetic  wave  each  one 
emits  is  sent  forth  in  a  narrow  beam 
pointing  almost  straight  ahead,  like 
the  beam  of  a  headlight.  As  the 
electron  circles,  the  recurrent  flashes 
coming  in  our  direction  give  rise  to 
the  intense  radio  waves,  and  to  the 
weaker  light  waves  as  well.  Both  are 
observed  to  be  strongly  polarized,  as 
required  by  Shklovsky's  theorv.  Since 
then,  this  "svnchrotron  radiation"  has 
been  found  to  be  a  wide-spread 
occurrence  in  our  own  and  other 
galaxies. 

Then,  as  recently  as  last  year,  the 
Crab  was  discovered  for  the  fourth 
time.  U.S.  rocket  scientists  had  found 
that  intense  X-ray  radiation  is  strik- 
ing the  top  layers  of  the  Earth's  atmo- 
sphere. Crude  direction  measures 
suggested  again  some  connection 
with  the  Crab.  To  test  the  idea,  a 
rocket  was  skillfully  launched  so  as  to 
be  above  our  blanket  of  absorbing  air 
just  as  the  Moon  passed  between  the 
Earth  and  the  Crab.  Sure  enough, 
the  X-rays  ceased  at  that  very  time, 
proof  that  extremely  short-wave 
radiation  is  also  emitted  in  great 
abundance  by  this  aging  supernova. 
This  discovery  is  bound  to  be  a  great 
help  in  the  understanding  what  hap- 
pens when  a  star  passes  through  an 
explosive  phase  of  development. 

The  "guest-star"  that  had  top 
billing  in  Peking  900  years  ago  is  still 
performing.  It's  a  safe  bet  that  there 
will  be  more  chapters  to  the  story 
and  that  the  Crab  will  still  be  featured 
when  our  great  grandchildren  are 
visiting  the  Planetarium. 
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With  the  backing  of  the  Ontario  Government  and  help 
from  Varsity  Fund,  a  team  of  geographers  hopes  to  finish 
research  for  a  Centenary  economic  atlas  this  summer 


The  Economic  Atlas  group,  from  left:  Iain  Taylor,  Professor 
William  G.  Dean  (director  of  the  project),  Miss  Angela  Da  vies, 
Geoffrey  Matthews  (the  cartographer,  who  is  seen  at  work 
on  the  facing  page),  Miss  Joan  Retallack,  and  James  M. 
Gilmour. 
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A  Road  Map 
for  Industry 


When  Canada  celebrates  the  100th 
year  of  Confederation  in  1967,  the 
University  of  Toronto's  Department 
of  Geography  will  offer  to  the  public  its  con- 
tribution to  Centennial  Year:  An  Economic 
Atlas  of  Ontario,  published  in  both  the  English 
and  the  French  languages. 

By  that  time,  the  Atlas  will  have  been 
nearly  five  years  in  the  making,  as  a  major 
geographical  research  project  and  as  a  work 
of  practical  value  for  business  and  industry, 
as  well  as  scholars. 

The  work  has  been  a  part-time  task  for 
most  of  those  concerned:  professors,  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students,  and  outside  ad- 
visers. Fourteen  students  worked  on  the  pro- 
ject in  the  summer  of  1964,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  25  can  be  engaged  to  complete  the 
research  during  the  coming  summer. 
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The  idea  for  the  Atlas  came  at  almost 
the  same  time  to  Professor  William  G. 
Dean  of  the  Department  of  Geo- 
graphy, and  one  of  his  colleagues, 
Professor  Ian  Burton,  back  in  1962. 
Unfortunately,  Professor  Burton  is  in 
India  on  leave  of  absence  and  has  not 
had  the  association  with  the  project 
that  would  have  been  his  had  he  re- 
mained on  the  campus. 

Dean  Vincent  Bladen  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  gave 
the  plan  for  an  economic  atlas  his 
approval  and  suggested  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  detailed  plan  and  an  estimate 
of  the  cost.  The  Dean  helped  to  ob- 
tain the  support  of  the  Ontario 
Government,  which  became  the  prin- 
cipal financial  backer.  Grants  from  the 
Varsity  Fund  and  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Development 
enabled  Professor  Dean,  his  col- 
leagues and  his  students  to  make  a 
start. 

The  initial  organization  responsible 
for  the  Atlas  consisted  of  a  trio  of 
editors  (Professor  Dean,  and  two 
graduate  students,  James  M.  Gilmour 
and  Miss  Joan  Retallack)  and  an  ad 
hoc  advisory  committee.  Now  there 
are  two  more  assistant  editors,  Iain 
Taylor  and  Miss  Angela  Davies,  also 
graduate    students    of    geography. 

Advising  the  editors  is  a  committee 
comprising  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  University  Department  of  Geo- 
graphy, the  chairmen  of  the  Geo- 
graphy departments  at  McMaster  and 
Queen's  Universities,  a  liaison  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ontario  Government, 
and  Marsh  Jeanneret,  Director  of  the 
University    of    Toronto    Press.    Dean 


Bladen  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
committee.  The  editors  also  receive 
help  from  outside  consultants,  most  of 
them  experts  in  various  provincial 
government  departments. 

Present  plans  call  for  an  Atlas  of 
about  200  maps  on  100  pages  and 
an  additional  100  pages  of  explana- 
tory text.  The  page  size  will  be  12 
by  16  inches. 

The  execution  of  the  maps  and 
graphs  is  in  the  hands  of  Geoffrey 
Matthews,  a  cartographer  of  unusual 
skill,  who  was  persuaded  to  leave 
his  position  with  a  commercial  design 
house  to  join  the  Department  of 
Geography.  Although  his  duties  in- 
clude sundry  assignments  from  the 
Department,  his  chief  responsibility  is 
the  physical  production  of  the  maps, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Koroshegyi,  a  technician. 

Research  must  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  coming  summer  if  finished 
maps  are  to  be  ready  for  printing  in 
the  summer  of  1966  in  order  to  meet 
the  1967  publication  date.  That  is 
why  Professor  Dean  hopes  to  have 
the  funds  to  engage  the  services  of 
25  students,  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate, this  year. 

"The  Ontario  Atlas",  Professor 
Dean  says,  "is  a  graduate  research 
project  directly  aimed  at  a  utilitarian 
appraisal  of  the  inter-relations  of  the 
principal  economic  activities  of  the 
the  province.  In  a  sense,  it  is  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  Ontario,  based 
on  physical  and  resource  data  already 
published." 

(Continued  on  page  116) 
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The 
Importance 

of 
Greatness 

President  Claude  Bissell 


What  are  the  characteristics 
of  a  great  university?  The 
answer  depends  on  one's 
educational  philosophy.  Having  given 
this  caution,  I  shall  attempt  an  answer. 
To  me,  the  first  characteristic  is  that 
the  university  is  a  stronghold  of 
scholarship  in  the  pure  theoretical 
subjects  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  any 
expansion  of  knowledge.  If  I  were 
asked  to  name  them  I  would  say  they 
are  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology, 
Mathematics,  Political  Science,  Eco- 
nomics, Literature,  History,  Philo- 
sophy. I  realize  that  there  are  other 
strong  claimants,  so  I  shall  describe 
my  list  as  illustrative  and  personal 
rather  than  as  comprehensive  and 
official.  These  subjects  occupy  a  special 
place  because  they  are  the  sources  to 
which  all  divisions  of  the  university 
must  regularly  return.   Thus  we  call 


Engineering  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science,  and  other  professional  facul- 
ties likewise  deal  in  the  application  of 
knowledge  derived  from  the  basic 
disciplines.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
professional  faculties  are  always  de- 
rivative and  secondary.  For  the  appli- 
cation of  theoretical  knowledge  —  wit- 
ness the  clinical  sciences  in  Medicine 
—  demands  a  knowledge  of  traditional 
practice,  a  sensitivity  to  the  human 
situation,  a  nice  ordering  of  idea  to 
special  situation  that  together  create 
separate  and  autonomous  disciplines. 
But  I  do  say  that  a  university  cannot 
be  described  as  great  unless  it  can 
within  itself,  generate  knowledge  in 
the  pure,  theoretical  disciplines. 

The  centrality  of  the  pure  disci- 
plines explains  why  the  first  question 
that  one  asks  of  the  university  is, 
"How  many  eminent  scholars  does  the 
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university  have  in,  say,  Physics,  or 
Chemistry,  or  Mathematics,  or  English 
Literature;  or,  to  phrase  the  question 
more  specifically,  how  many  members 
of  these  departments  are  known  and  re- 
cognized in  international  gatherings?" 
A  crude  criterion  for  the  determina- 
tion of  excellence  among  universities 
is  the  number  of  scholars  who  hold 
fellowships  in  leading  international 
societies,  or  have  received  interna- 
tional awards.  Thus,  the  pursuit  of 
Nobel  Prize  winners  by  American 
universities  is  exceeded  in  pertinacity 
and  in  financial  recklessness  only  by 
the  pursuit  of  star  college  quarterbacks 
by  professional  teams.  The  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  owes  some 
of  its  eminence  to  the  fact  that  its 
Nobel  Prize  roster  is  the  largest  and 
the  most  glistening  in  the  world.  The 
possession  of  the  very  eminent  is  a 
relevant  but  not  conclusive  criterion 
for  greatness.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  Nobel  Prize  winners  will  repeat 
their  triumph.  They  may  become  lone 
wolves  who  retreat  to  an  ivory  cage 
and  snarl  at  students  and  colleagues 
alike.  It  is  healthier  to  have  a  group 
of  able  men  who  work  together  and 
create  an  atmosphere  that  is  receptive 
and  exhilarating.  The  concept  of  the 
team  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
sciences.  In  recent  years  the  Physics 
Department  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto has  grown  greatly  in  strength 
because  there  is  a  balance  in  interest 
and  grouping  between  the  theoretical 
and  experimental,  with  each  supple- 
menting and  supporting  the  other. 

The    second    characteristic    of    the 
great  university  is  that  it  has  graduate 


and  undergraduate  divisions  that  are 
both  strong.  Thus  there  are  many 
fine  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction for  their  undergraduate  work, 
especially  in  the  Liberal  Arts,  but 
they  fall  short  of  greatness  because 
they  make  little  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  In  Europe 
and  Asia,  particularly  in  the  Com- 
munist countries,  there  are  many 
institutions  of  higher  learning  that  are 
exclusively  concerned  with  research, 
and  these,  too,  no  matter  how  illustri- 
ous, cannot  merit  the  accolade  of 
greatness.  In  Canada  we  have  been 
notoriously  slow  in  the  development 
of  our  graduate  schools.  Indeed,  one 
might  say  that  until  very  recently 
there  was  a  disinclination  to  develop 
graduate  work  in  a  systematic  fashion. 
That  was  a  task  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  great  centres  in  the  United  States 
and  a  few  in  Europe;  we  should  con- 
tent ourselves  with  making  under- 
graduate work  respectable.  We  are 
now  in  the  process  of  developing  our 
graduate  schools  in  a  way  not  con- 
templated a  few  years  ago.  At  the 
University  of  Toronto,  for  instance, 
we  have  in  the  last  three  years 
doubled  the  number  of  our  graduate 
students,  from  approximately  1,000  to 
approximately  2,000,  and  we  antici- 
pate another  doubling  by  1970  or 
1971.  Indeed,  by  1975  we  estimate 
that  the  proportion  of  graduate 
students,  if  we  include  students  in 
professional  faculties  with  a  first  de- 
gree, will  be  close  to  40  per  cent. 

We    are    rightly    now    giving    first 
priority  to   the   strengthening  of  our 
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I  graduate  schools;  and  we  are  aided  in 
|  this     by     a     sympathetic     Provincial 
j  government.  The  first  essential  is  to 
I  realize   the   special   cost   of   graduate 
I  work.    A    good    research    library,    for 
I  instance,    is    in    the    main    a    charge 
against  the   graduate   school.   Of  the 
total  of  approximately  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars  that  we  spend  annually 
on  our  library,  about  70%  is  for  the 
support  of  graduate  studies   and  re- 
search.   Half    the    time    of    a    senior 
professor    may    be    taken    up    in    the 
supervision  of  a  few  doctoral  disserta- 
tions.  Most   of  the   expensive   equip- 
ment   in    the    sciences    is     for    the 
graduate  work. 

Having  established  graduate  studies 
on  a  solid  basis,  we  must,  if  we 
are  to  aspire  to  greatness,  make  sure 
that  the  undergraduate  basis  is  not 
weakened.  There  are  two  rules  here. 
The  undergraduate  course  must  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  pause  before  one 
plunges  into  the  real  work  of  graduate 
or  professional  education.  It  must  not 
be  crippled  by  shifting  a  preparatory 
programme  to  the  first  year  of  Uni- 
versity or  decapitated  by  converting 
the  final  year  into  graduate  specializa- 
tion. In  the  second  place,  all  members 
of  the  teaching  staff  (with  rare  excep- 
tions )  should  give  some  undergraduate 
instruction.  A  university  that  keeps  its 
distinguished  scholars  out  of  sight  of 
undergraduates  is  surely  not  a  great 
university.  I  always  remember  a  per- 
sonal experience  that  brought  this 
home  sharply.  My  first  classes  in  his- 
tory were  taught  by  a  dedicated  young 
specialist  who  deadened  us  with 
minutiae  and  puzzled  us  with  a  com- 


plicated bibliography.  By  Christmas 
I  was  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  dark,  tangled  university  world 
was  not  for  me.  Then  with  the  first 
lecture  of  the  new  term,  the  sun  sud- 
denly rose.  The  head  of  the  depart- 
ment —  at  that  time,  it  was  Chester 
Martin,  the  distinguished  Canadian 
historian  —  took  over  the  class,  and 
began  to  ask  and  to  suggest  answers 
to  some  general  philosophical  ques- 
tions. Only  a  mature  scholar  could 
have  raised  these  questions  and  dis- 
cussed them  in  a  way  that  was  helpful 
to  freshmen.  I  have  never  forgotten 
that  experience,  and  I  am  determined 
that  the  modern  freshman  will  not  be 
denied  it. 

The  third  characteristic  of  the  great 
university  is  that  it  maintains  a 
balance  between  its  long-range  goals 
and  its  short-range  obligations,  or  be- 
tween its  responsibility  to  pure 
scholarship  and  its  responsibility  to 
the  society  of  which  it  is  a  part.  More 
and  more  in  this  country  our  national 
life  resolves  itself  into  a  number  of 
problems  to  be  solved.  How  can 
French  Canada  secure  the  kind  of 
society  it  requires  for  the  satisfaction 
of  its  aspirations,  and  yet  remain  a 
full  member  of  a  Confederation?  How 
can  we  stimulate  trade  with  the 
United  States  without  being  swallowed 
up  politically  by  that  country?  How 
can  we  make  sure  that  our  cities 
develop  harmoniously  without  strangl- 
ing themselves?  And  there  are  many 
others.  As  this  consciousness  of  prob- 
lems develops,  so  will  society  seek 
help  and  direction  from  centres  of 
learning.  Continued 
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Every  day  I  read  in  the  papers  or 
in  my  increasingly  mountainous  cor- 
respondence that  the  University  should 
undertake  a  special  task:  it  should 
train  actors  and  scene  painters,  devise 
courses  for  insurance  executives,  pro- 
vide an  immediate  solution  for  park- 
ing, traffic,  slum  clearance,  juvenile 
delinquency  and  town  planning,  be- 
come the  artistic  conscience  of  the 
nation  and  elevate  the  standards  of 
public  taste.  It  is  flattering  to  be 
thought  of  as  the  great  cornucopia  of 
wisdom,  as  official  town  planner  for 
the  New  Jerusalem,  as,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  the  guardian  and 
expositor  of  the  past  and  the  avant- 
garde  of  the  avant-garde.  But  the 
great  university  will  be  selective  about 
what  it  does  in  the  area  of  immediate 
social  pressure,  and  it  will  insist  upon 
responding  in  ways  that  draw  upon 
its  own  strength.  The  structure  that 
the  university  has  worked  out  is  the 
centre  or  institute,  an  interdisciplinary 
grouping,  utilizing  scholars  in  the 
basic  disciplines,  and  concentrating 
largely  on  the  development  of  gradu- 
ate work  and  research.  Since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  established  11 
of  these  centres  or  institutes.  Five  of 
these  (known  as  Institutes)  are  in  the 
Sciences:  Aerospace  Studies;  Com- 
puter Science;  Great  Lakes  research; 
Earth  Sciences;  and  Biomedical  Elec- 
tronics. Six  of  these  (known  as 
Centres)  are  in  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences:  Criminology;  Medi- 
eval Studies;  Russian  and  East 
European  Studies;  Urban  Studies;  In- 
dustrial Relations;  Culture  and  Tech- 


nology. Two  of  these  —  Aerospace 
Studies  and  Computer  Science  —  are 
already  mature  centres  of  scholarship, 
in  each  case  the  Canadian  Head- 
quarters of  a  branch  of  science  that 
will  profoundly  affect  the  course  of 
human  development.  One  —  Medieval 
Studies  —  is  a  coordination  of  re- 
sources in  scholarship  and  materials 
that  has  for  a  long  time  made  Toronto 
an  international  centre  of  medieval 
studies.  All  of  these  centres  and  insti- 
tutes are  at  the  advancing  boundaries 
of  new  knowledge.  Some  are  moving 
out  to  deal  with  immediate  problems: 
Criminology  has  sponsored  conferences 
that  have  brought  together  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  the  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Provinces  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  discussion  of 
basic  problems  in  sentencing.  Russian 
and  East  European  Studies  has  suc- 
cessfully initiated  the  first  student 
exchange  between  Russia  and  Canada. 
Never  in  its  history  has  the  University 
of  Toronto  been  so  directly  engaged 
in  the  problems  of  its  time! 

There  is  a  fourth  characteristic  of 
the  great  university  that  is  the  hardest 
to  define  and  the  most  difficult  to 
realize.  That  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
sense  of  community.  It  is  the  con- 
sciousness in  a  university  that,  despite 
the  masonry  and  the  intense  pursuit 
of  new  learning,  despite  the  going 
and  coming  to  committees  and  con- 
ferences at  home  and  abroad  (I  some- 
times think  that  the  best  place  for 
high-level  seminars  is  the  waiting- 
room  in  any  international  airport), 
despite  the  size  and  complications, 
human  beings  are  engaged  in  activi- 
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ties  that  are  important,  pleasant,  and 
exhilarating.  This  will  not  be  easy  to 
secure  in  the  new  multiversity,  and 
we  shall  need  to  use  all  the  resources 
at  our  disposal:  the  college  and  resi- 
dential system;  the  deployment  of 
staff  so  that  no  student  is  faceless  and 
anonymous;  improved  techniques  of 
orientation  and  counselling;  an  in- 
creasing recognition  of  the  role  that 
students  and  staff  can  play  in  reaching 
important  decisions  about  the  future 
of  the  university. 

Our  task  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto is,  in  simplest  terms,  to  satisfy 
as  fully  as  possible  these  criteria  for 
greatness.  Is  it  possible  to  do  this 
under  present  conditions?  In  one  re- 
spect the  conditions  are  more  ideal 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  programme  of 
expansion  that  will  see  the  doubling 
of  enrolment  between  1955  and  1975. 
I  would  not  minimize  the  problems 
that  come  in  the  wake  of  rapid  ex- 
pansion. But  I  also  point  out  that 
expansion  brings  enormous  dividends. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
improvement  of  the  physical  facilities. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  move  of  the 
three  basic  science  departments, 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Zoology  from 
old  quarters  to  new.  This  is  not 
simply  an  exchange  of  the  decrepit 
for  the  glisteningly  modern.  It  is  an 
exchange  of  the  inadequate,  one  might 
say  the  antique,  for  the  ample  and 
the  advanced.  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  Graduate  School  has  sharply 
dramatized  the  need  for  additional 
Library  facilities,  and  as  a  result  we 
are  about  to  build  a  Research  Library 


in  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 
that  in  boldness  of  design  and  pro- 
vision of  facilities  will  be  unmatched 
on  this  continent.  The  Faculty  of 
Medicine  has  undertaken  to  grow  to 
a  size  beyond  the  average  of  large 
medical  schools,  but  in  so  doing  it  will 
be  equipped  with  a  basic  medical 
science  complex  that  was  never 
dreamt  of  even  in  its  most  euphoric 
moods.  One  can  say,  then,  that  expan- 
sion means  a  greatly  improved 
physical  plant. 

You  will  have  noticed,  however, 
that  the  criteria  for  greatness  must 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  staff  rather 
than  of  physical  facilities.  How  do 
we  stand,  then,  in  this  vital  area?  We 
are  doing  reasonably  well.  Each  year 
we  are  adding  to  the  strength  of  our 
teaching  staff.  From  an  average  of 
approximately  41  new  staff  a  year 
we  advanced  this  year  to  90;  and  we 
are  proposing  to  double  this  again. 
But  there  are  enormous  problems. 
The  main  one  is  the  ludicrous  inade- 
quacy of  research  funds  in  this 
country.  I  examined  recently  the 
amount  of  money  made  available  for 
research  in  a  number  of  large  Ameri- 
can universities,  and  I  discovered  that 
at  least  six  of  them  have  total  budgets 
for  research  in  excess  of  the  total 
budget  for  all  purposes  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  which  is  the 
largest  operating  budget  in  Canadian 
universities.  A  colleague  of  mine  esti- 
mated the  relative  research  money 
made  available  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  in  the  area  of  Mathe- 
matics, which  is  so  crucial  these  days 
to  many   areas   of  research.   He   dis- 
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covered  that  the  ratio  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  approxi- 
mately 50  to  1.  The  irony  here  is  that 
even  much  of  the  research  money  we 
have  comes  from  American  sources,  so 
that  when  this  dries  up,  as  it  has  had 
a  tendency  to  do  in  recent  years,  the 
disparity  between  our  own  resources 
and  those  of  our  neighbours  is  even 
greater.  Without  research  money  one 
cannot  hope  to  attract  good  staff.  Un- 
less this  situation  is  dramatically 
remedied,  Canadian  universities  will 
drift  into  a  position  of  permanent 
mediocrity. 

When  we  turn  to  the  special  areas 
of  interdisciplinary  research  that  are 
so  vital  to  our  national  well  being,  we 
find  the  same  meagreness  of  resources. 
In  the  United  States  this  is  the  area 
which  is  supported  by  private  founda- 
tions and  corporations  as  well  as  by 
government.  In  Canada  private  funds 
go  mainly  into  capital  projects.  Private 
capital  will  always  be  attracted  into 
this  area,  which  has  the  appeal  of  the 
permanent  and  conspicuous;  but  I 
would  hope  it  would  increasingly  flow 
into  research  and  investigation.  It  is 
here  that  the  private  dollar  can  show 
the  most  dramatic  results. 

I  am  confident  that  we  shall  emerge 
from  the  present  era  of  expansion  with 
strengthened  universities.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  strength  in  higher  education 
will  be  more  widely  distributed  than 
ever  before,  and  that  the  inequalities 
between  regions  will  be  progressively 
broken  down.  I  am  fearful,  however, 
that  we  may  settle  for  a  good  solid 
average  widely  distributed,  with  no 
peaks,  no  conspicuous  deviations,  no 


splendid  concentration  of  scholarship, 
in  short,  with  no  really  great  univer- 
sities. Canadians  generally  have  pre- 
ferred comfortable  respectability  and 
the  good  solid  average  to  the  excite- 
ment of  extremes.  We  are  highly 
skilled  at  devising  controls  that  guaran- 
tee a  rough  equality.  We  love  to  cut 
down  the  tall  lilies.  Americans,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  tradition  of 
explosive  expansionism,  can  produce 
both  the  very  bad  and  the  very  good. 
It  would  be  difficult  in  Canada  to  find 
institutions  of  higher  learning  that 
lend  themselves  to  comic  treatment. 
We  don't  go  in  for  courses  on  the 
art  of  cosmetics  or  the  techniques  of 
salesmanship.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
will  not  find  universities  that  on  a 
comparative  basis  are  as  magnificently 
endowed  as  Harvard  or  Yale  or 
Chicago  or  Columbia,  nor  will  you 
find  anywhere  in  Canada,  again  on 
a  comparative  basis,  a  concentration 
of  international  scholarship  such  as 
you  have  in  any  one  of  ten  major 
American  universities.  I  can  think  of 
no  better  way  of  quickening  national 
life  or  of  strengthening  our  voice  on 
the  international  scene  than  by  the 
development  of  a  few  institutions  of 
higher  learning  of  unequivocal  excel- 
lence. Such  institutions  cannot  be 
developed  accidentally.  They  are  not 
the  offspring  of  piety  or  of  tradition, 
even  less  of  publicity  or  architecture. 
Their  existence  depends  upon  a  com- 
bination of  public  and  private  plan- 
ning and  support,  and  their  continued 
strength  on  the  devotion  of  those, 
both  within  and  without  their  halls, 
who  know  and  love  them. 
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PUSHING  BACK  THE  DAWN 

Recent  discoveries  in  the  fossil  fields  of  western  North 
America  show  that  the  emergence  of  modern  mamma- 
lian groups  began  while  the  dinosaurs  still  flourished 

Loris  S.  Russell,  Chief  Biologist 


Jtalaeontologists,  whose  task  it  is  to  construct  the  history  of  life  on  the 
earth,  have  long  been  annoyed  by  the  popular  notion  that  dinosaurs  and 
prehistoric  men  were  contemporaries.  From  science  fiction  the  myth  has 
passed  into  the  comic  strip  and  the  television  cartoon,  and  seems  to  be 
unaffected  by  the  blasts  of  the  scholars.  The  evidence  is  clear  to  those  who 
will  read  it:  nearly  70  million  years  elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  the 
dinosaurs  and  the  appearance  of  a  mammal  that  could  be  called  human. 

Recent  discoveries,  however,  reveal  a  minute  germ  of  truth  in  the  idea 
of  man  and  dinosaur,  and  have  changed  our  thinking  rather  drastically 
about  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  groups  of  mammals.  We  now  find 
that  for  a  million  years  or  more  before  the  dinosaurs  finally  vanished,  mam- 
mals were  represented  by  a  number  of  progressive  groups,  including  possible 
ancestors  of  the  primates,  from  which  may  have  come  the  lemurs,  monkeys, 
apes  and  humans.  Also  present  were  the  earliest  known  representatives  of 
the  insectivores,  the  carnivores,  and  the  ungulates.  All  of  these  mammals 
were  small  and  inconspicuous  among  the  contemporary  dinosaurs,  but  they 
were  there,  unconsciously  preparing  for  the  greatest  take-over  in  history. 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  these  new  finds,  we  should  consider 
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what  was  known  previously  on  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  mammals. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  mammals  originated  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Triassic  period,  about  200  million  years  ago.  The  dinosaurs,  curiously  enough, 
made  their  appearance  at  about  the  same  time,  but  from  an  entirely  different 
group  of  reptilian  ancestors.  Dinosaurs  came  from  the  same  stock  that  gave 
rise  to  the  lizards,  snakes,  crocodiles,  the  extinct  flying  reptiles,  and  the  birds. 
They  quickly  rose  to  a  dominant  position  among  land  animals,  and  main- 
tained this  status  for  over  100  million  years.  Allusions  to  the  dinosaurs  as 
biological  failures  are  most  inappropriate.  Not  only  were  they  the  dominant 
group  throughout  that  enormous  interval,  but  they  were  highly  diversified, 
including  as  they  did  the  largest  known  land  animals,  the  most  powerful 
flesh  eaters,  the  most  efficient  plant  chewers,  and  one  of  the  most  extensively 
armoured  vertebrates.  Some  of  them  superficially  forecast  the  form  of  future 
mammals,  such  as  the  kangaroo,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  armadillo.  Others 
produced  bizarre  structures  like  nothing  that  is  known  to  have  existed  before 
or  since.  Dinosaurs  ranged  in  size  from  the  all-time  giants  to  creatures  no 
bigger  than  a  domestic  chicken.  Some  entered  the  water  and  became  good, 
if  not  rapid,  swimmers.  Others,  especially  the  small,  light-limbed  flesh-eaters, 
must  have  been  swift  and  agile. 

Such  a  record  of  diversity  and  adaption,  unapproached  by  any  other  group 
of  reptiles,  suggests  that  the  dinosaurs  enjoyed  some  advantage  over  other 
members  of  that  class.  I  have  long  held  that  this  consisted  of  the  ability  to 
maintain  a  body  temperature  independent  of  the  environment,  the  so-called 
warm-blooded  condition.  Unlike  birds  and  mammals,  which  are  also  warm- 
blooded, dinosaurs  had  no  insulating  cover  of  feathers  or  fur,  but  for  most 
of  the  Age  of  Reptiles  (Mesozoic  Era)  the  generally  mild  climatic  conditions 
and  absence  of  marked  seasonal  variations  made  this  no  disadvantage. 

Mammals  originated  in  the  Triassic  period  from  an  entirely  different  branch 
of  the  reptilian  class,  the  therapsids.  These  are  best  known  from  fossils 
found  in  South  Africa,  but  examples  have  also  been  found  in  Europe,  China, 
and  the  United  States.  The  therapsids  include  some  large  reptiles,  but  those 
most  directly  ancestral  to  the  mammals  were  rather  small,  ranging  in  size 
from  that  of  a  squirrel  to  that  of  a  large  dog.  The  earliest  known  true 
mammals  were  all  very  small. 

What  is  a  true  mammal?  Most  of  the  distinctively  mammalian  features 
that  can  be  preserved  in  fossils  are  present  in  the  remains  of  the  therapsid 
reptiles.  These  include  the  double  condyle  by  which  the  skull  is  in  contact 
with  the  first  neck  vertebra,  also  the  tooth  series  differentiated  into  some- 
thing resembling  incisors,  canines  and  molars,  and  the  reduced  number  of 
joints  in  the  toes.  One  feature  that  was  long  held  to  be  distinctive  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  lower  jaw  hinged  on  the  skull.  In  reptiles  the  joint 
is  made  up  of  a  knob  on  the  skull  and  a  socket  at  the  rear  end  of  the  lower 
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jaw.  In  mammals  two  entirely  different  bones  are  involved,  and  a  rounded 
or  cylindrical  knob  on  the  jaw  fits  into  a  correspondingly  shaped  socket  on 
the  skull.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  a  transition  between  two  so  very  different 
hinge  mechanisms,  but  recent  discoveries  of  late  Triassic  mammals  have 
shown  that  for  a  time  the  reptilian  joint  persisted  after  the  mammalian 
joint  had  become  functional.  The  arrangement  was  not  a  true  double  joint, 
but  more  like  a  pair  of  hinges,  side  by  side,  operating  in  the  same  axis. 

Most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  mammals  that  lived  during  the  Age  of 
Reptiles  is  based  on  fossil  jaws  or  isolated  teeth.  Fortunately,  the  mam-  \ 
malian  dentition  is  a  complex  structure,  capable  of  almost  infinite  variation, 
and  each  variation  is  characteristic  of  the  particular  group  of  mammals 
represented.  In  the  Jurassic  period  which  followed  the  Triassic,  and  during 
which  the  dinosaurs  reached  their  maximum  size  and  diversity,  the  mammals 
established  themselves  in  two  broad  groupings  of  structure  and  habit,  as 
indicated  by  the  fossil  teeth.  One  of  these  groups  was  herbivorous,  feeding 
on  soft  vegetation.  The  front  teeth  of  these  mammals  were  enlarged  like 
those  of  rodents,  but  probably  more  for  nipping  than  for  shearing.  Behind 
these  incisor  teeth  was  a  toothless  gap,  again  like  the  condition  in  rodents, 
and  then  came  a  series  of  teeth,  some  for  shearing,  others  for  crushing,  but 
all  with  a  relatively  large  number  of  cusps  or  tubercles.  For  this  reason  I 
these  animals  are  known  as  multituberculates.  Their  way  of  life  was  success- 
ful for  their  time,  and  they  persisted  through  the  remainder  of  the  Age  of 
Reptiles  and  on  into  the  beginning  of  the  Age  of  Mammals,  when  they 
finally  died  out  without  leaving  any  descendants. 

The  other  mammals  of  the  Jurassic  period,  divisible  into  three  or  four 
sub-groups,  had  teeth  with  relatively  few  cusps,  and  obviously  adapted  to 
piercing  and  cutting.  These  were  the  flesh-eaters  and  insect-eaters  of  the 
time.  Most  of  these  sub-groups  died  out  without  leaving  descendants,  but 
those  that  we  call  pantotheres  appear  to  have  been  the  common  stock  from 
which  all  modern  mammals  were  derived,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
strange  egg-laying  monotremes. 

The  Cretaceous  period  succeeded  the  Jurassic  period,  and  was  the  last 
division  of  the  Age  of  Reptiles.  Cretaceous  mammals  at  first  were  not  much 
different  from  those  of  Jurassic  time,  judging  by  the  few  glimpses  that  we 
get  in  the  fossil  record.  Later  in  the  period,  however,  important  changes 
took  place,  as  we  know  from  the  rather  numerous  mammalian  remains  that 
have  been  found  in  rocks  dating  from  late  Cretaceous  time.  These  specimens, 
mostly  from  the  fossil  fields  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Alberta,  gave  us 
what  we  thought  was  a  representative  picture  of  the  mammalian  life  that 
was  contemporary  with  the  last  dinosaurs.  Multituberculates  were  still  com- 
mon, not  much  different  from  those  of  the  Jurassic  period,  and  almost  all 
of  the  other  mammals  were  marsupials,  differing  only  in  minor  details  from 
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the  modern  opossum.  The  so-called  placental  mammals,  which  make  up  the 
overwhelming  part  of  the  modern  mammalian  fauna,  were  apparently  rare, 
being  known  only  from  a  few  isolated  teeth  from  Wyoming,  and  two 
incomplete  skulls  of  uncertain  age  from  Mongolia. 

That  there  was  something  wrong  with  this  picture  ought  to  have  been 
suspected  from  what  we  knew  of  the  beginning  of  the  Age  of  Mammals. 
Fossil  mammals  have  been  found  in  rocks  immediately  above  those  con- 
taining the  last  dinosaurs,  from  New  Mexico  to  Alberta.  These  date  from 
the  Paleocene  epoch  ("ancient  dawn  of  the  modern"),  the  earliest  time 
division  of  the  Age  of  Mammals.  The  fossil  record  indicates  that  by  Paleocene 
time  the  marsupials  had  become  relatively  insignificant.  Along  with  the 
still  conspicuous  multituberculates  was  a  wealth  of  placental  mammals, 
including  primitive  insectivores,  primates,  rodents,  carnivores  and  ungulates. 
Could  such  a  diversified  assemblage  have  evolved  from  a  few  generalized 
ancestors  in  the  relatively  brief  time  between  the  last  known  Cretaceous 
mammals  and  the  earliest  of  the  Paleocene?  Or  was  there  an  undiscovered 
fauna  of  Cretaceous  mammals  in  which  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  modern 
groups  were  already  present?  For  those  of  us  who  favoured  the  second  hypo- 
thesis, it  seemed  as  if  we  would  have  to  look  for  these  precocious  mammals 
in  the  Cretaceous  of  the  unexplored  regions,  such  as  the  present  Arctic, 
which  had  a  temperate  climate  in  those  days. 

The  truth  is  that  the  missing  ancestors  were  there  all  the  time.  It  took  a 
new  technique  to  disclose  them.  The  fossil  hunter  has  traditionally  relied 
on  the  natural  processes  of  erosion  to  expose  the  treasures  that  he  seeks. 
Sometimes  the  man-made  erosion  of  quarrying  and  mining  activities  brings 
them  to  light.  Many  of  the  early  finds  of  Cretaceous  mammal  teeth  came 
from  ant  hills,  where  they  had  been  concentrated  along  with  tiny  pebbles 
in  the  building  of  the  mound.  Some  30  years  ago  it  occurred  to  palaeontolo- 
gists to  try  speeding  up  the  natural  processes  by  soaking  the  fossil-bearing 
rock  in  water  until  it  disintegrated  into  mud,  and  then  screening  the  material 
through  appropriate  sieves  to  separate  out  the  fossils.  A  sort  of  placer  mining 
for  bones  and  teeth,  the  technique  was  used  with  great  success  by  Dr.  Claude 
Hibbard  of  the  University  of  Michigan  to  gather  vast  quantities  of  small 
mammal  remains  from  the  relatively  soft  sands  and  clays  that  date  from 
the  Ice  Age. 

Application  of  this  technique  to  the  older  and  harder  rocks  was  the  work 
of  Dr.  Malcolm  McKenna  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  California.  McKenna  found  that  such  material 
could  also  be  distintegrated  by  prolonged  or  repeated  soakings.  By  setting 
up  a  kind  of  production  line,  with  adequate  staff,  he  was  able  to  obtain 
rich  collections  of  small  mammalian  fossils  at  localities  from  which  few 
such  fossils  had  been  known  in  the  past. 
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Among  the  fossil  deposits  on  which  the  technique  was  tried  was  that 
in  eastern  Wyoming  where  most  of  the  known  Cretaceous  mammals  had  been 
collected  by  means  of  the  old  methods.  The  results  were  startling.  Not  only 
were  well-preserved  jaws  of  new  placental  mammals  obtained,  but  the  better 
material  showed  that  some  of  the  supposed  marsupials  previously  known 
were  actually  placentals.  The  fauna  is  still  being  assembled  and  studied  by 
Dr.  William  Clemens  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Even  more  spectacular  finds  of  the  same  sort  have  been  made  in  eastern 
Montana,  in  rocks  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Wyoming.  Back  in  1930  some 
mammal  teeth  were  found  along  Bug  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri  in 
McCone  County.  Subsequent  efforts  to  relocate  the  fossil  bed  failed  until 
two  amateur  collectors,  Mr.  Don  Beckman  and  his  daughter  Donna,  were 
successful  in  1962.  Subsequently  collections  were  made  here  by  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Sloan  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Dr.  Leigh  Van  Valen  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  These  workers  and  others  are  cur- 
rently studying  the  beautifully  preserved  material  from  this  area. 

Fossil  mammals  have  been  known  for  some  years  from  the  dinosaur- 
bearing  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Alberta.  In  1963  Dr.  Clemens,  as  a  member 
of  a  field  conference  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Alberta,  discovered 
the  jaw  of  a  placental  mammal  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dinosaur-bearing 
beds  on  Red  Deer  River.  Last  summer  Dr.  Clemens  returned  as  head  of  a 
joint  Kansas-Alberta  expedition  and  made  important  collections  at  this  and 
nearby  localities.  The  age  of  these  fossil  mammals  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  material  from  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

Interest  is  now  turning  to  the  occurrence  of  mammalian  fossils  in  rocks 
older  than  those  containing  the  last  dinosaurs.  During  1964  an  expedition 
from  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  collected  material  from  two  older  levels  in 
the  dinosaur  fields  of  Alberta.  In  the  United  States,  Dr.  McKenna  has  made 
a  start  on  assembling  a  mammalian  fauna  from  rocks  of  similar  age  in 
Wyoming.  There  is  a  good  chance  that  the  "dawn"  of  the  modern  mam- 
malian groups,  now  pushed  back  into  the  close  of  the  Age  of  Reptiles,  will 
be  given  an  even  earlier  dating. 

These  new  discoveries  show  that  the  differentiation  of  three  or  four  major 
branches  of  the  higher  mammals  began  while  the  dinosaurs  were  still  flourish- 
ing. Commonest  are  the  so-called  insectivores,  distantly  related  to  the  modern 
hedgehogs,  shrews  and  moles,  but  seemingly  also  trending  towards  the 
primates  and  the  rodents.  Other  specimens  represent  small,  dog-like  carnivores 
and  very  generalized  but  characteristic  ungulates.  Here  were  the  potential 
ancestors  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  mammalian  orders  that  subsequendy 
developed. 

So  we  must  discard  the  old  idea  that  the  mammals  marked  time  for  100 
million  years,  and  began  their  amazing  radiation  only  after  the  competition 
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from  the  dinosaurs  had  been  removed  by  extinction.  Mammals  were  evolving 
during  the  Age  of  Reptiles,  and  at  least  a  million  years  before  its  close 
they  began  the  differentiation  of  structure  and  mode  of  life  that  laid  the 
foundations  for  their  fantastically  rapid  and  diverse  development  during 
the  Age  of  Mammals.  One  might  almost  fancy  that  the  Cretaceous  mammals 
foresaw  the  coming  extinction  of  the  dinosaurs  and  were  preparing  in  advance 
to  take  over.  Actually  the  early  mammals  were  creatures  of  low  intelligence, 
as  shown  by  the  size  and  structure  of  the  brain  case  in  fossil  skulls,  so  even 
the  idea  that  they  triumphed  because  of  superior  brain  power  is  not  supported 
by  the  record. 

I  think  that  the  explanation  of  this  precocious  development  of  the  higher 
mammals,  which  these  recent  discoveries  has  revealed,  is  related  to  the 
probable  reason  for  the  extinction  of  the  dinosaurs,  which  I  have  discussed 
elsewhere.  At  about  the  middle  of  the  Cretaceous  period  there  was  a  great 
change  in  the  plant  life,  involving  the  appearance  and  rise  to  dominance  of  the 
angiosperms,  particularly  the  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  Such  a  develop- 
ment must  have  been  a  response  to  pronounced  seasonal  variations  in  climate, 
which  seemingly  were  not  present  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Age  of  Reptiles. 
If,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  dinosaurs  were  warm-blooded  but  uninsulated, 
they  would  be  poorly  fitted  to  cope  with  this  new  climatic  factor.  It  is  true 
that  they  survived  for  several  million  years  after  the  trend  began,  but  the 
effects  of  increasing  accentuation  of  seasonal  change  finally  caught  up  with 
them.  The  cold-blooded  reptiles,  such  as  turtles,  lizards  and  crocodiles,  with- 
drew into  tropical  regions  or  developed  the  habit  of  seasonal  hibernation.  But 
for  the  mammals  the  new  conditions  were  ideal.  Equipped  with  an  indepen- 
dent body  temperature  and  an  external  insulation,  they  could  adapt  them- 
selves to  varied  and  changing  climatic  conditions  much  better  than  any  reptile, 
dinosaurian  or  otherwise.  This  was  the  luck  of  the  mammals,  to  be  potentially 
equipped  for  the  climatic  changes  that  began  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
Cretaceous  period.  They  did  not  have  to  stand  by  and  wait  for  a  clear  field; 
conditions  were  already  swinging  in  their  favour.  Some  may  even  have 
entered  into  direct  competition  with  the  smaller  or  younger  dinosaurs  for 
food  supply  or  living  space.  If  so,  it  was  probably  not  a  major  factor  in  the 
extinction  of  the  dinosaurs,  which  were  doomed  anyway,  but  even  if  those 
reptiles  had  withstood  the  physical  adversity  that  seems  to  have  been  respon- 
sible for  their  destruction,  they  would  eventually  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  mammals,  which  were  so  much  better  qualified  to  meet  the  new 
conditions. 

Thus  these  tiny  jaws  and  teeth  in  the  sieves  of  the  modern  fossil  collector 
show  us  that  the  dawn  of  the  Age  of  Mammals  began  while  the  sun  was 
still  setting  on  the  Age  of  Reptiles. 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  MAN'S  PAST 

Extracts  from  the  1964  seasonal  reports  of  rom  archaeologists 


A 


walter  kenyon  xepoxts  on  one  of  the  fxojects  in  Ontaxio  axchaeology  which 
caxxied  him  fxom  the  Bay  of  Quinte  to  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  fxom 
Toxonto  to  ]ames  Bay: 

At  the  request  of  the  Lennox  and  Addington  Historical  Society,  a  recently 
discovered  burial  ground  on  Palace  Road,  just  east  of  Napanee,  was  investig- 
ated. It  was  probably  the  cemetery  of  the  village  of  Clarksville,  which 
developed  into  the  present  settlement  of  Napanee.  This  unmarked  and  for- 
gotten burial  place  was  probably  used  between  the  1780s  and  the  1840s,  after 
which  date  the  Napanee  cemeteries  were  established. 

This  presents  an  intriguing  problem.  How  did  the  village  manage  to 
misplace  its  burial  ground?  Certainly,  the  pioneers  were  very  busy  with  the 
arduous  task  of  carving  a  settlement  out  of  a  rather  remote  wilderness,  yet 
it  seems  somewhat  similar  to  Toronto  misplacing  Union  Station.  Perhaps 
further  work  would  shed  some  light  on  the  problem,  as  well  as  furnishing 
scholars  with  some  desperately  needed  data  on  the  physical  characteristics 
of  a  pioneer  Canadian  population. 

selwyn  dewdney  on  xecoxding  pictogxaphs: 

The  systematic  combing  of  the  Canadian  Shield  region  in  Ontario  for 
aboriginal  rock  art  continued  with  the  support  of  the  Quetico  Foundation, 
and  the  assistance  in  the  field  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
Sixteen  petrograph  sites  (paintings)  and  one  petroglyph  site  (carvings) 
were  recorded  in  northwestern  Ontario.  Of  these  nine  were  found  to  the 
west  and  north  of  Red  Lake,  three  in  Kenora  District,  two  in  the  Rainy  Lake 
area  and  two— including  the  glyphs— in  the  Thunder  Bay  area.  A  brief 
excursion  into  southeastern  Ontario  yielded  two  small  sites  on  the  upper 
St.  Lawrence,  opening  up  the  possibility  of  further  finds  in  the  Thousand 
Islands  where  a  tongue  of  the  Canadian  Shield  crosses  the  international 
boundary. 

Thanks  to  the  Foxt  William  Times-Jouxnal  and  the  Thunder  Bay  Historical 
Society  it  was  possible  to  check  rumours  of  rock  paintings  along  a  hundred 
mile  stretch  of  the  rugged  northeast  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  trip 
established  that  these  rumours  were  based  on  the  former  presence  of  picto- 
graphs  scraped  out  of  lichen  by  wind-bound  voyageuxs. 


walter  kenyon  in  the  British  West  Indies: 

Last  March,  the  assistance  of  the  Museum  was  requested  in  evaluating  a 
recently  discovered  Indian  village  near  the  town  of  Plymouth,  Montserrat, 
B.W.I.  It  proved  to  be  a  prehistoric  Arawak  village  that  was  probably 
abandoned  about  a.d.  1200.  Although  only  a  few  days  were  spent  on  the 
island,  a  fine  sample  of  polychrome  and  incised  pottery  was  collected,  together 
with  considerable  data  on  the  diet  of  the  prehistoric  natives.  This  was  a 
simple  reconnaissance  but  a  fruitful  one.  The  village  is  still  there,  largely 
undisturbed,  and  available  for  future  research  into  the  little  known  pre- 
history of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

david  pendergast,  at  Altun  Ha,  British  Honduras: 

With  support  from  the  Harvie  Foundation  of  Calgary  and  the  Wenner-Gren 
Foundation,  excavation  began  at  the  Maya  site  of  Altun  Ha  (formerly 
called  Rockstone  Pond)  on  the  northern  coast  of  British  Honduras.  Little 
is  known  of  cultural  development  in  the  British  Honduras  coastal  strip,  and 
tests  indicate  that  this  site  may  span  the  period  from  Pre-Classic  to  terminal 
Classic  times.  In  addition,  although  Altun  Ha  is  a  ceremonial  centre  of 
only  moderate  size,  surveys  indicate  extensive  occupation  remains  surround- 
ing the  centre.  They  spread  over  perhaps  as  much  as  three  square  miles. 

Work  began  with  clearing  of  the  central  portion  of  the  site,  followed  by 
excavation  of  portions  of  one  of  the  six  main  pyramid-temple  structures.  At 
the  same  time  two  smaller  structures  were  excavated,  which  with  a  third  make 
up  a  range  of  "palace"  structures  forming  the  southern  border  of  one  of 
the  two  central  plazas.  The  function  of  these  structures  is  not  clear,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  they  served  as  temples  for  minor  gods  in  the  Maya  pantheon. 
The  temple  atop  the  pyramid  was  completely  cleared,  and  was  found  to 
have  several  distinctive  architectural  features  for  which  no  parallels  are 
known  in  neighbouring  portions  of  the  Maya  area.  The  pyramid  is  of  a 
stepped  form,  and  is  in  far  better  condition  than  the  temple,  much  of  which 
has  collapsed.  Like  the  temple,  the  pyramid  is  unusual  in  form,  particularly 
i  in  the  access  stairways. 

In  an  outlying  area  of  the  site,  discovery  of  a  large  stone  slab  at  ground 
surface  led  to  the  location  of  three  tombs  in  a  single  mound.  The  tombs, 
which  are  of  rather  crude  construction,  contained  significant  collections  of 
pottery,  unusually  large  eccentric  flints,  jade  and  shell  artifacts,  pearls,  and 
crystalline  hematite  objects,  as  well  as  a  single  stone  human  figurine  which 
is  very  clearly  within  the  range  of  the  Olmec  style. 

A  pattern  of  relationships  is  emerging  .  .  .  Coupled  with  the  strong  mari- 
time emphasis  reflected  in  the  material  culture  of  Altun  Ha,  there  is  some 
support  to  the  possibility  that  Altun  Ha  may  have  been  one  of  several  links 
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in  a  chain  of  sites  functioning  as  way-stations  in  a  complex  of  Caribbean 
coastal  trade. 

douglas  tushingham  at  Jerusalem.  Here  the  rom  collaborated  with  the 
British  School  of  Archaeology,  with  the  swpyort  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Victoria  University,  the  University  of  Trinity  College,  the  University  of 
St.  Michael's  College,  McGill  University  and  Knox  College. 

The  Armenian  Garden,  a  large  open  space  within  the  southwest  angle  of  the 
city  walls,  has  become  de  facto  the  prime  Canadian  responsibility.  The 
British  and  Canadian  parties  were  not  segregated,  however;  members  were 
assigned  duties  anywhere  on  the  dig  depending  on  individual  interests  and 
skills. 

Literary  records  suggested  that  the  Armenian  Garden  would  produce 
evidence  for  the  palace  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  camp  of  the  Tenth 
Roman  Legion,  but  the  main  reason  for  digging  in  this  area  was  to  discover 
whether  there  had  been  occupation  on  the  western  hill  during  the  period 
of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  On  all  scores  the  evidence  is  at  present  negative. 
The  large  Mameluke  building  discovered  first  in  1962  and  excavated  in 
1963  and  1964  destroyed  much  of  the  earlier  evidence,  for  in  many  places 
its  foundations  were  carried  down  to  rock.  The  area  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  occupied  for  some  700  years  before  the  construction  of  this  building 
and  in  the  meantime  erosion  and  the  digging  of  enormous  pits  had  almost 
completely  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  Byzantine  period  below.  Evidence 
suggests  that  the  main  period  of  Byzantine  occupation  was  in  the  5th  and 
6th  century  but  with  the  exception  of  some  broken  mosaic  floors  and  a  short 
stretch  of  an  apse  wall,  Byzantine  remains  appear  to  be  of  unimportant 
private  buildings  and  courtyards.  Again,  below  the  Byzantine  levels,  there 
were  all  the  results  of  heavy  erosion  and  pit-digging— a  sure  indication  of 
break  in  occupation.  The  Roman  levels  below  were  very  poorly  preserved 
but  suggest  that  the  buildings  were  by  no  means  important.  Immediately 
above  bed-rock— at  about  30  feet  below  the  surface— were  strata  containing 
pure  7th  century  B.C.  pottery,  i.e.  the  last  century  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 
In  spite  of  this  there  was  no  trace  of  a  floor  or  housewall,  and  we  can  only 
assume  that  the  pottery  is  from  a  midden  dump.  This  reconstruction  of  the 
history  of  the  area  is  in  itself  consistent  enough,  but  excavations  in  other 
areas  nearby  pose  several  problems.  .  .  . 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year's  season,  another  puzzle  was  discovered— a 
system  of  underground  galleries  (some  high  enough  to  allow  a  person  to 
walk  upright)  branching  off  in  several  directions  and  located  under  the 
extreme  point  of  the  southwestern  hill.  Evidence  at  present  suggests  that 
they  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  but  their  purpose  is  still 
a  mystery.  It  seems  unlikely  that  they  are  drainage  canals  for  such  a  com- 
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plicated  system  would  not  be  required  on  the  southwest  hill  which  was  not 
occupied  until  the  1st  century  B.C.  at  the  earliest.  Further  they  do  not  look 
like  drains.  Unfortunately  the  various  galleries  are  blocked  by  fallen  masonry 
and  cannot  be  followed,  at  present,  to  their  ends.  And,  to  add  to  the  difficulty, 
the  municipality  plans  to  build  a  road  immediately  above  this  complex  before 
we  resume  excavation  next  year! 

With  the  most  generous  support  of  the  Jordan  Government,  the  Munici- 
pality of  Jerusalem,  and  the  various  owners  of  the  property  on  which  we 
are  working,  the  problem  remains.  Jerusalem  is  a  living  and  growing  city 
and  the  problems  for  archaeologists  in  this  fact  cannot  be  completely  circum- 
vented. 

cuyler  young  at  Hasanlu,  northwestern  Iran:  in  this  expedition  the  ROM 
joined  the  University  Museum  of  Philadelphia,  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York,  and  the  Archaeological  Service  of  Iran.  Hasanlu,  an 
Iron  Age  stronghold,  was  destroyed  hy  invaders  around  800  B.C. 

The  attack— with  the  sacking  and  burning  of  the  citadel  which  followed— 

has  proven  to  be  an  archaeological  blessing.  Because  the  city  was  burned 

!  and  destroyed  in  what  would  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  hours,  ninth  century 

!  B.C.  Hasanlu  has  yielded  a  remarkable  number  of  magnificendy  preserved 

|  antiquities  in  an  architectural  context  no  less  remarkable  for  its  state  of 

preservation  in  detail.  Excavations  inside  the  citadel  during  the  1964  season 

,  saw  the  complete  clearance  of  what  has  been  provisionally  called  Burned 

i  Building  ii,  a  structure  whose  walls  in  some  cases  remain  standing  to  a 

height  of  almost  ten  feet.  The  building  is  without  question   a  religious 

;  structure  of  some  kind. 

Over  forty  human  skeletons  have  been  recovered  from  its  great  hall  and 

several  storage  rooms:  people  who  did  not  manage  to  escape  before  the  roof 

;  and  walls  of  the  building,  weakened  by  the  raging  fire,  collapsed.  Masses 

of  objects  of  all  types  and  description  were  also  preserved  in  the  collapse 

j  of  this  structure:  bronze  weapons,  vessels  and  horse  trappings;  iron  tools  and 

i  weapons;  wooden  furniture,  some  of  it  most  elaborately  carved,  and  jewellery, 

made  from  a  variety  of  materials  and  in  quantities  sufficient  to  bore  workman 

and  archaeologist  alike. 

The  most  important  finds  of  the  past  season  were,  however,  the  ivories. 
Originally  small  decorative  plaques  fastened  onto  what  were  probably  jewel 
boxes,  and  carved  with  elaborate  scenes  of  war,  the  hunt  and  ceremonial 
life,  these  treasures  of  ancient  art  were  recovered  in  a  horribly  smashed 
condition.  Ivory  is  a  very  brittle  substance  under  the  best  of  conditions. 
When  one  adds  the  ravages  of  an  intensely  hot  fire  to  the  situation,  chaos 
results.  Almost  all  of  the  ivories  had  literally  exploded  at  the  time  of  the 
building's  destruction,  and  excavation  was  a  tedious  job  of  shifting  practically 
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every  spoonful  of  earth  from  the  two  storerooms  involved.  Several  years 
of  conservation  work  lie  ahead  before  the  thousands  of  tiny  fragments  are 
all  together.  Enough,  however,  was  recovered  whole  to  indicate  that  the  job 
is  very  much  worth  the  effort. 


TEXTILES,  TERMS  AND  TEMPERS 

Canada's  role  as  mediator  extends  to  a  new  area  of 
international  study—and  dispute 

Harold  B.  Burnham,  Associate  Curator  of  Textiles 


An  the  autumn  of  1954,  a  group  of  textile  experts  gathered  in  Lyon,  France, 
to  found  a  centre,  international  in  scope,  to  further  the  study  of  ancient 
textiles.  The  choice  of  this  city  was  a  natural  and  appropriate  one:  for 
almost  three  centuries,  silk  and  Lyon  have  been  virtually  synonymous,  and 
the  Musee  Historique  des  Tissus  where  the  meetings  were  held  contains 
one  of  the  world's  outstanding  textile  collections.  With  the  founding  of  the 
organization  now  known  as  Centre  International  d'Etude  des  Textiles  Anciens 
(or  cieta  in  the  alphabetical  world  of  today),  two  major  projects  were 
adopted.  One  was  a  central  reference  file,  to  be  established  in  Lyon,  to  hold 
a  record  of  all  important  ancient  textiles  wherever  they  might  be;  the  other, 
which  had  to  take  priority,  was  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  technical 
vocabularies  in  various  languages  defining  exactly  the  terms  to  be  used  in 
completing  the  dossiers  for  the  central  file. 

At  the  time,  all  this  seemed  fairly  simple,  but  with  more  serious  considera- 
tion, the  latter  project  grew  in  importance.  It  was  realized  that  it  could 
serve  far  more  than  its  initial  purpose,  and  become  a  recognized  working 
tool  for  scientific  studies  in  the  textile  field.  The  standard  approach  to  the 
dating  and  provenance  of  fabrics  has  long  been  on  the  basis  of  pattern  and 
style.  It  would  produce  a  much  needed  revolution  if  scholars  were  also  to  take 
into  consideration  the  construction  of  the  materials,  and  the  capacity  and 
type  of  equipment  on  which  they  were  made.  These  points  can  all  be 
of  the  greatest  value  in  placing  an  object  accurately  in  its  proper  context  of 
time  and  place.  Now  that  major  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the  completion 
of  cieta's  project,  its  great  potential  as  a  working  tool  for  this  fuller  scholarly 
approach  is  being  realized. 

Work  on  the  French,  Italian  and  English  versions  of  the  Vocabulary  was 
undertaken  almost  immediately.  The  French  was  completed  first,  and  became 
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a  standard  for  the  others.  It  was  the  work  of  the  late  Felix  Guicherd  of  Lyon 
who  possessed  an  immense  knowledge  of  silk  weaving,  a  subject  on  which  he 
had  taught  for  over  forty  years  as  head  of  L'Ecole  de  Tissage  in  Lyon. 
Monsieur  Guicherd's  work  was  followed  closely  by  the  Italian  version,  the 
contribution  of  the  late  Prof.  Tito  Broggi  who  had  published  valuable 
researches  on  the  early  records  of  silk  weaving  in  his  native  country,  and 
had  taught  for  many  years  as  Professor  of  Textile  Technology  at  Instituto 
de  Setificio  in  Como. 

The  tasks  encountered  in  the  French  and  Italian  versions  were  simple 
compared  to  that  posed  by  the  English  one.  Each  of  the  former  countries 
had  a  long  tradition  of  silk  weaving,  and  each  had  an  established  terminology 
connected  with  it.  The  English  version  had  to  be  acceptable  to  scholars  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  and  in  neither  country  was  there 
a  terminology  based  primarily  on  silk,  the  material  of  which  the  greater  part 
of  extant  ancient  textiles  was  made.  Each  of  these  two  countries  had  its  own 
varied  sets  of  terms,  often  regional,  based  on  wool  and  cotton.  Many  English 
words  were  ambiguous  or  inexact,  and  there  were  multitudes  of  synonyms. 
At  one  time,  both  the  noun  and  the  verb  "brocade"  had  exact  technical 
meanings  describing  how  the  material  was  woven:  with  careless  usage  the 
noun  has  come  to  mean  no  more  than  a  richly  figured  fabric.  It  has  had  to  be 
discarded  as  a  scientific  term,  having  lost  all  value.  The  verb,  on  the  other 
hand,  remaining  uncorrupted,  has  been  retained  in  the  vocabulary.  Among 
synonyms,  one  simple  example  may  suffice:  the  terms  "shaft",  "heddle",  and 
"harness"  for  working  parts  of  a  loom,  have  long  been  used  interchangeably 
despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  two  have  more  important  primary  meanings. 
In  working  on  the  vocabulary,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  and  make  decisions, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  all  three  have  been  included,  on  the  strength 
of  their  primary  meanings.  As  defined,  a  heddle  is  now  part  of  a  shaft,  and 
a  shaft  forms  part  of  a  harness. 

In  the  first  effort  to  solve  some  of  these  problems,  Miss  Dorothy  G. 
Shepherd  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  and  Mr.  John  Beckwith  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  prepared  a  preliminary  draft  based  on  the 
work  of  Monsieur  Guicherd.  This  was  presented  to  a  special  meeting  at  the 
Cooper  Union  Museum,  New  York,  in  1956,  and  many  helpful  suggestions, 
criticisms,  and  amendments  were  proposed.  One  decision  of  the  meeting  was 
that  the  English  version  could  not  be  a  straight  translation  from  the  French : 
it  had  to  be  conceived  and  developed  on  a  broader  base.  One  other  result 
was  that  the  present  writer  became  involved  and,  as  time  passed,  more  and 
more  deeply  entangled  in  the  project. 

Following  this  preliminary  draft  four  separate  versions  of  the  English 
vocabulary  have  been  prepared  at  biennial  intervals.  Each  in  its  turn  has 
produced  its  own  crisis  of  one  kind  or  another,  even  though  each  has  been  an 
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improvement  on  its  predecessor.  The  first  version  was  ready  for  the  meetings 
held  in  1957  when  Miss  Shepherd,  Mr.  Donald  King  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  who  had  replaced  Mr.  Beckwith,  and  I  sat  down  with  the 
authors  of  the  French  and  Italian  versions  checking  through  the  three  texts 
step  by  step,  and  correlating  the  technical  terms  in  the  three  languages. 
Even  granting  that  technical  terms  in  various  languages  cannot  always 
be  synonymous,  the  differences  were  too  great,  and  it  was  decided  that  a 
further  effort  was  required  to  bring  the  English  version  more  closely  into 
line  with  the  others.  Despite  some  outcries  from  various  quarters  for  the 
desperate  and  immediate  need  for  an  English  version,  it  was  agreed  by  all 
that  an  additional  effort  at  conformity  was  required. 

As  a  Canadian,  I  found  myself  in  the  middle  writing  simultaneously  to 
London  and  to  Cleveland,  receiving  answers,  and  then  by  persuasion,  cajolery 
or  other  means  trying  to  smooth  out  the  differences  between  the  English 
approach  and  the  American.  It  was  often  far  from  easy.  At  times  it  was 
necessary,  with  supporting  references,  to  be  practically  dictatorial,  at  others 
to  refer  the  question  to  Monsieur  Guicherd,  and  have  his  decision  as  final 
arbiter  accepted.  After  this  effort,  a  version  which  all  three  of  us  were  sure  I 
was  much  better  was  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  organization.  English-  j 
speaking  scholars  who  had  expressed  interest  in  the  project  were  asked  for  I 
their  comments. 

The  results  discussed  at  Lyon  in  1959  were  most  depressing.  With  the 
argument  that  they  might  have  to  expand,  or  perhaps  alter,  some  of  their  [i 
historical  thinking  in  the  presence  of  a  more  technical  approach,  we  were 
most  sympathetic.  This  stricter  discipline,  after  all,  was  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
project;  we,  ourselves,  had  already  been  forced  to  accept  it.  Others,  with 
whom  we  had  less  sympathy,  felt  that  their  own  limited  areas  of  intensive 
study  had  been  slighted,  or  insufficiently  explored.  They  had  failed  to 
grasp  the  purpose  of  the  vocabulary  in  terms  of  the  world-wide  scope  of 
textile  research.  We  felt  that  still  others  were  merely  being  petty,  as  if 
criticism  and  comment  consisted  solely  in  finding  fault.  Studying  the  com- 
ments, we  realized  that  basically  we  were  faced  with  differences  in  approach 
between  English  and  American  thought,  and  between  French  and  American  j 
thought.  Discouraging  as  our  experience  had  been,  all  three  of  us  felt  that 
the  project  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  further  efforts  towards 
agreement,  and  further  efforts  to  bridge  the  gaps.  As  I  felt  particularly 
strongly,  I  volunteered  to  incorporate  the  valid  criticisms  that  had  been 
received,  to  review  all  the  terms  and  definitions  again,  and  to  arrange  for 
a  special  meeting  where  the  project  could  be  discussed. 

This  self-imposed  task  and  the  necessary  correspondence  with  Lyon, 
London  and  Cleveland  occupied  much  of  1960.  When  I  was  ready,  Mr. 
Calvin  Hathaway,  of  the  Cooper  Union  Museum  in  New  York,  arranged 
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for  meetings  to  be  held  there  in  the  spring  of  1961  to  which  all  English- 
speaking  members  of  cieta  were  invited.  About  twenty  attended,  and  Mr. 
Hathaway  acted  as  chairman.  I  sat  beside  him,  and  for  three  days  defended 
virtually  every  term  and  definition  that  had  been  established,  explaining  how 
decisions  had  been  reached.  It  was  necessary  to  re-write  a  few  of  the  defini- 
tions that  were  not  considered  sufficiently  clear,  and  to  accept  a  few  changes 
in  terms  to  which  I  was  sure  my  English  colleagues  would  have  no  objection. 
After  the  results  of  these  meetings  had  been  incorporated  in  the  text,  I  sent 
the  new  draft  to  Lyon,  and  to  some  of  the  European  members  of  cieta,  in 
anticipation  of  the  meetings  planned  for  the  autumn  of  1961. 

It  was  the  hope  of  all  concerned  that  this  time  the  English-language  share 
of  the  project  had  reached  its  final  stage,  but  such  was  not  to  be.  Ever  since 
the  foundation  of  the  organization,  there  had  been  talk  of  a  German  version 
of  the  vocabulary,  but  up  to  this  time  no  action  had  been  taken.  On 
receipt  of  my  latest  effort  which  now  appeared  to  be  final,  the  Gewebe- 
sammlung  in  Krefeld  decided  to  use  it  in  translation  as  the  basis  of  a  draft 
in  German.  This  they  completed  promptly,  and  it  was  presented  along  with 
the  English  version  to  the  meetings  in  October. 

From  the  atmosphere  in  Lyon,  it  was  soon  obvious  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made.  The  French  felt  keenly  that  their  version  was  now  the  accepted 
cornerstone  of  the  project;  for  the  Germans  to  use  the  English,  even  though 
derived  from  the  French,  was  a  slight  of  international  importance.  A  multi- 
lingual group  gathered  in  the  library  of  Musee  Historique  des  Tissus  to 
consider  the  problem,  and  it  was  soon  obvious  that  the  going  would  be  hard. 
Definition  after  definition  of  the  German  text  was  subjected  to  detailed 
inspection,  and  a  number  of  minor  changes  made. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  term  that  from  the  beginning  had  been  one  of  the 
major  stumbling  blocks  in  the  English  version.  The  word  was  "lampas",  a 
French  term  for  patterned  silks  of  complex  construction  that  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  English  vocabulary  as  no  other  fully  satisfactory  term 
could  be  discovered.  The  English  definition  had  been  approved  by  Monsieur 
Guicherd  in  1957.  Close  examination  of  the  German  text  showed  that  it  was 
somewhat  broader  in  its  application  than  the  French  were  now  prepared  to 
allow.  The  French  jumped  at  this  opportunity,  and  threw  out  the  German 
definition,  but  in  doing  so  they  failed  to  realize  that  the  English  one  was 
automatically  damned.  The  meeting  broke  up  in  utter  chaos  and  a  babel  of 
tongues.  After  two  days  strenuous  work,  tempers  were  short;  the  Germans 
announced  an  end  to  any  effort  towards  a  vocabulary,  and  I  announced  that 
even  after  my  years  of  work,  I  washed  my  hands  of  the  whole  project. 

The  gathering  had  been  so  tense  that  it  took  some  time  for  tempers  to 
settle  down,  but  they  finally  did.  About  a  month  later  in  Scandinavia  on  a 
cool  November  day,  I  wrote  to  Lyon  acknowledging  that  differences,  usually 
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minor,  were  known  to  exist  between  the  French  and  English  versions.  These 
had,  in  fact,  been  retained  at  popular  request.  With  this  admission,  I  under- 
took to  make  a  complete  and  detailed  comparison  of  the  two  versions  drawing 
them  together  as  closely  as  possible  through  changes  in  one  or  both,  always 
working  in  the  closest  collaboration  with  Monsieur  Guicherd.  At  the  same 
time  I  laid  down  one  condition:  there  was  to  be  an  understanding  that  when 
completed  this  final  version  of  the  English  vocabulary  might  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  versions  in  the  North-European  languages,  while  the  French  would 
naturally  be  the  basis  for  the  South-European  languages.  With  this  accepted, 
I  took  up  the  task  again,  comparing  the  French  and  English  versions  defini- 
tion by  definition  and  virtually  word  by  word.  It  was  also  necessary  to  select 
and  define  English  equivalents  for  the  few  French  terms  that  were  not 
covered  by  the  earlier  English  drafts.  With  correspondence  back  and  forth, 
this  occupied  my  leisure  time  for  yet  another  year.  Finally,  the  effort  was 
over,  and  the  draft  forwarded  to  Lyon  in  the  spring  of  1963. 

At  the  meetings  in  Lyon  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  this  last  and  final 
draft  of  the  English  vocabulary  was  unanimously  adopted  together  with  a 
Spanish  version  that  had  just  been  completed  by  Senor  Torella  Niubo  of 
Museo  Textil  Biosca  in  Tarrasa.  In  1964,  the  English  version  was  published. 
We  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  are  happy  to  have  been  able  to  make  a 
contribution  to  this  important  project,  and  with  others  who  have  worked  on  it 
over  the  years  hope  that  it  will  form  a  firm  basis  for  future  textile  research, 
and  that  it  will  be  of  help  in  writing  and  in  understanding  papers  in  this 
field.  One  result  is  that  the  Gewebesammlung  in  Krefeld  is  already  at  work 
on  a  new  German  version!  It  is  also  being  used  as  a  guide  for  the  version  in 
the  Scandinavian  languages  on  which  much  work  has  already  been  done.  It 
is  expected  that  both  these  will  be  ready  for  presentation  at  the  next  meetings 
of  cieta  this  coming  autumn. 

No  mention  of  cieta's  vocabulary  project  is  complete  without  a  special 
tribute  to  the  work  of  Monsieur  Guicherd.  The  full  weight  of  his  knowledge 
was  brought  to  bear  on  it.  He  was  most  generous  and  unstinting  in  his  help, 
and  it  was  his  wide  learning  of  the  history  and  traditions  of  Lyonnaise  silk 
weaving  that  solved  many  of  the  difficulties  that  arose.  My  own  dealings  with 
him  have  been  of  inestimable  value:  like  others  over  the  years  of  his  long 
life,  I  have  learned  more  about  textiles  from  him  than  from  anyone  else.  My 
first  contact  was  a  letter  in  1956  which  closed  with  the  most  formal  of  French 
salutations.  As  time  passed,  the  tone  of  our  correspondence  grew  warmer,  and 
our  relationship  developed  into  a  deep  friendship.  I  received  his  last  and 
final  letter  in  the  summer  of  1963  which  ended  "Bon  courage,  mon  cher". 

k  A 
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Latin,  anyone? 


Editor,     Varsity     Graduate:      The 

-otherwise  admirable  series  of  articles 

under  the  general  title  "Medicine  at 

I  Toronto",  in  the  Christmas  1964  issue 

|  of  Varsity  Graduate,   is   somewhat 

marred  by  the  note  on  page  65  which 

I  purports  to  translate  the  device  of  The 

Faculty    of    Medicine    coat    of    arms, 

Medicus  servit,  servat  deus,  by:  "He 

who  serves  man  also  serves  God". 

Without  impugning  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  this  note,  I  should  like 
to  offer  a  constructive  suggestion 
with  respect  to  the  translation  of  the 
device;  quite  literally  construed,  it 
means:  "The  medical  man  serves,  God 
preserves". 

The  word  servit  in  the  first  clause 
is  the  third  person,  singular,  present, 
active,  indicative  of  servio,  servire, 
servivi,  servitum;  the  word  servat  in 
the  second  clause  is  the  third  person, 


singular,  present,  active,  indicative  of 
servo,  servare,  servavi,  servatum. 

Needless  to  say,  this  communica- 
tion reflects  both  my  interest  in  your 
splendidly  conceived  publication  and 
my  concern  that  the  profession  to 
which  I  owe  my  life  be  presented 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  might 
reflect  the  precision  and  dedication  of 
medical  research  and  practice. 

Edward  A.  Syrian  '52, 

Professor, 

Department  of  Philosophy; 

Pontifical  Institute 
of  Mediaeval  Studies. 

Editor,  Varsity  Graduate:  Another 
very  interesting  number  of  the  Gradu- 
ate. That  was  a  fine  address  by  the 
new  Principal  of  University  College. 
I  saw  much  of  his  father  when  we  ate 
together  in   the   first  Faculty   Union, 
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and  his  mother  was  a  student  of  mine 
at  Victoria. 

But  that  coat  of  arms  on  p.  65  and 
its  motto!  I  had  never  seen  it,  and 
know  nothing  of  its  origin.  Could  you 
give  me  any  information?  If  Van 
Wyck  were  alive,  I  would  ask  him 
with  some  confidence.  He  graduated 
with  a  First  in  Classics  in  1911,  the 
best  year  the  University  ever  had  in 
that  course:  Stanley,  Cochrane, 
Underhill,  Hamilton,  Hetherington, 
Miss  Cowan  and  Van  Wyck  (perhaps 
another,  these  I  remember)  in  First 
Class.  But  the  Latin  is  easy,  evidently 
a  play  on  words,  and  probably  in- 
vented in  Toronto  by  someone  who 
liked  to  play  with  words  (as  I  might 
do  in  saying  it  is  a  puny  pun).  Per- 
haps this  version  gets  the  spirit  and  is 
near  enough  to  the  Latin  "A  doctor 
slaves,  but  God  saves",  i.e.,  the  life 
of  the  patient.  If  the  motto  was  the 
work  of  a  serious  man,  it  could  be 
interpreted,  "a  doctor  does  what  he 
can,  but  in  the  end  God's  will  pre- 
vails"; if  of  a  wag  (and  the  medical 
profession  has  had  many  such)  it 
might  say,  "you  ca^  m  tne  doctor; 
God  saves  the  patient".  "Servio"  and 
"servo"  are  quite  different  verbs  (no 
connection,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  deri- 
vation) meaning  "serve"  and  "save". 
C.  B.  Sissons  '01, 
Professor  Emeritus 

of  Ancient  History, 
Victoria  College 
P.S.  —  I  have  a  personal  interest  in 
keeping  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
straight;  in  Revelstoke  I  taught  the 
mother  of  Dean  John  Hamilton  a  bit 
of  Latin.     C.B.S. 


The  Master  of  Massey  College  has  a 
restless  but  entertaining  night 


MIMESIS 

AT 

MASSEY 

Robertson  Davies 


Some  years  ago  I  spoke  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  an  association 
of  architects,  offering  a  few 
comments  on  their  art  from  a  lay- 
man's point  of  view.  I  enjoyed  making 
the  speech,  but  passages  from  it  have 
risen  to  haunt  me  ever  since.  In  par- 
ticular, many  of  the  architects  present 
remember  that  I  said:  "One  of  your 
functions  is  to  provide  appropriate 
scenery  against  which  we  can  act  out 
the  drama  of  our  lives."  I  considered 
that  a  compliment,  for  I  think  of  man's 
life  as  a  splendid  thing  and,  as  a 
student  of  the  theatre,  I  know  how 
greatly  a  fine  setting  complements  a 
great  play.  But  several  of  the  archi- 
tects felt  that  I  was  reducing  them  to 
the  level  of  decorators.  I  have  been 
called  upon  frequently  to  explain  my- 
self —  a  phrase  which  usually  means 
to  retract  or  fight  the  battle  all  over 
again. 

Last  autumn  the  Vitruvian  Society 
met  at  Massey  College,  and  I  dis- 
covered that  some  of  the  Vitruvians 
were  still  vexed  with  me.  One  of  their 
number  asked  if  I  thought  the  College 
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was  appropriate  scenery  for  the 
dramas  lived  within  it;  the  question 
was  couched  in  terms  which  de- 
manded the  answer  "No",  so  naturally 
there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but 
give  the  answer  "Yes".  What  tactful 
reporters  call  "a  spirited  discussion" 
followed.  So  spirited  was  it  that  the 
same  night  I  dreamed  a  dream  of  an 
unusually  vivid  character. 

It  was  not  my  pow-wow  with  the 
Vitruvians  alone  that  determined  the 
nature  of  the  dream;  that  morning  I 
had  cause  to  speak  of  La  vida  es 
sueno  in  a  lecture  on  theatre  history; 
that  afternoon  I  had  given  a  tutorial 
involving  a  discussion  of  the  Edwar- 
dian Stage  Direction,  especially  as 
evinced  in  the  work  of  those  tireless 
writers  of  stage  directions,  G.  B.  Shaw 
and  J.  M.  Barrie. 

In  my  dream  I  was  sitting  in  my 
study,  looking  out  of  the  window  into 
the  quadrangle  of  Massey  College. 
The  architect  has  given  my  window 
the  proportions  of  the  proscenium  in 
an  Edwardian  theatre,  and  heavy 
curtains  hang  at  its  sides.  My  dream 


demands  to  be  described  in  the  terms 
of  a  Stage  Direction;  to  do  otherwise 
is  to  falsify  my  impression  and  mis- 
lead the  reader.  So  here  it  is,  in  the 
mixture  of  technical  jargon  and  self- 
indulgent  prose,  familiar  in  the  drama 
of  1900  to  1914. 

(BEFORE  CURTAIN  all  lights  set 
for  DAWN;  light  steals  up  from 
BLUES  at  V4  to  FULL  STRAWS  and 
PINKS  at  'A  then  BLUES  OUT;  time 
fade-in  for  full  Act.  Before  Curtain 
fifteen  seconds  of  BIRD  CALLS.) 

THE  SETTING  reveals  the  Quad- 
rangle of  a  College  for  Graduate 
Students  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 
In  the  immediate  foreground  is  a  pool 
in  which  fountains  play  gently;  their 
sound  is  not  aggressively  audible,  but 
dulls  all  other  noise,  especially  sounds 
from  the  East  Gate  (R.L.E.).  The 
setting  recedes  in  sharp  perspective 
and  the  stage  is  sharply  raked,  giving 
the  impression  of  a  design  by  Sebas- 
tiano  Serlio  (1475-1554)  who  was,  as 
every  well-informed  dreamer  will 
instantly  recall,  an  architect  who 
chose  to  become  a  scene  designer. 
There  are  seven  entrances  to  the 
Quadrangle,  and  the  facade  of  the 
building  reveals  three  ranks  of  win- 
dows, some  of  which  are  lighted, 
showing  that  certain  eager  students 
have  mused  over  their  books  the 
whole  night  through  (or  have  more 
prosaically  gone  to  bed  with  their 
lights  on).  A  Tower  rises  to  a  height 
of  five  storeys  from  the  Pool;  on  two 
faces  of  the  Tower  a  clock  is  seen, 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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Devonshire  House 
chooses  Chifumbo  Chintu 
for  Symons  Medal 


Chifumbo  (Roderick)  Chintu, 
3rd  year  Medicine,  is  one  of 
1200  students  from  outside 
Canada  who  are  studying  at  Varsity 
this  year.  The  largest  contingent  (350 
strong)  is  from  the  United  States. 
The  others  are  drawn  from  70  coun- 
tries around  the  globe  —  including 
Zambia,  once  Northern  Rhodesia, 
which  is  Mr.  Chintu's  native  land. 

Mr.  Chintu  has  made  his  mark  at 
Varsity.  A  splendid  athlete,  he  is 
president  of  the  University  Track  Club 
and  organizer  of  the  Meds  soccer 
team.  He  is  president  of  the  African 
Students'  Union  of  Toronto.  At  Devon- 
shire   House,    where    he   lives,    he    is 


President  T.  H.  B. 
Symons  of  Trent, 
a  former  Dean  of 
Devonshire  House, 
is  seen  presenting 
medal  named  for 
him,  and  designed 
by  Dora  de  Pedery 
Hunt. 


chairman  of  the  Library  Committee, 
a  member  of  the  Residence  Council, 
and  convenor  of  the  "Coffee  Nights" 
discussion  series. 

This  spring,  when  the  time  came  to 
select  the  first  winner  of  the  Dean 
Symons  Medal  —  "for  all-round  con- 
tribution to  Devonshire  House  and  to 
the  University"  —  Mr.  Chintu  was  the 
committee's  choice. 

Chifumbo  Chintu's  achievements 
point  up  the  growing  role  of  students 
from  overseas  in  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity. So  far,  citizens  of  six  countries 
have  formed  organizations  to  sponsor 
"national  nights",  seminars,  talks  and 
films. 
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Dr.  R.  Cranford  Pratt  with  Dr.  Wilbert  Chagula  who  succeeded  him  as  Principal 
of  University  College  of  Tanganyika  this  spring.  Educated  at  Makere  College, 
King's  College  (Cambridge),  University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  and  Yale 
University,  Dr.  Chagula  has  served  as  Dr.  Pratt's  deputy  for  three  years. 


Dar  es  Salaam:  Mission  Accomplished 


annual     per     capita     income     in 

/\   Tanganyika    is     £  19    6s.    The 

iTxcost   of   keeping   a   student   at 

The  University  College  of  Tanganyika 

is  about  <£  1000  a  year. 

President  Julius  Nyerere  —  who  has 
taken  as  his  official  title  Mwalimu 
( "teacher" )  —  cited  these  figures  when 
he  opened  the  College's  new  campus 
last  August.  "Using  the  annual  income 
of  more  than  50  of  our  people  to 
maintain  a  single  student  is  an  invest- 
ment by  the  poor  in  their  own  future," 
he  said.  "The  uplift  of  conditions 
under  which   our  people   live   is   our 


whole  purpose.  Everything  else  must 
take  second  place." 

"Neither  I  nor  any  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Government  have  had  to  worry 
about  the  development  of  this  Col- 
lege, or  to  push  it  forward,"  the  Presi- 
dent continued.  "Mr.  Cran  Pratt,  our 
Principal,  accepted  the  responsibility. 
He  has  given  us  his  advice,  he  has 
given  us  his  energy  and  the  use  of 
his  brain.  And  finally  —  and  I  say  this 
with  regret  —  he  has  insisted  on 
leaving  us  in  March  because  he  be- 
lieves he  has  found  a  worthy  Tangan- 
yikan  successor." 
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Dr.  R.  Cranford  Pratt  was  35  when 
he  was  given  leave  from  Varsity's  de- 
partment of  political  economy  to  be- 
come the  first  principal  of  the  Dar  es 
Salaam  college  in  1961  (Varsity 
Graduate,  Summer,  1962).  His 
assignment  was  financed  by  Canada's 


Left:    Visitors   leave    London    University 
Hall,  first  men's  residence. 


External  Aid  Office.  He  has  done 
what  he  set  out  to  do:  create  an  insti- 
tution which  in  orientation  and  pre- 
occupations is  truly  African.  The 
college,  with  faculties  of  law  and 
arts  &  social  sciences,  is  part  of  the 
University  of  East  Africa. 

The  other  components  are  Makerere 
in  Uganda  (medicine  and  agriculture) 
and  Nairobi  in  Kenya  (engineering 
and  veterinary  science). 

Enrolment  at  Dar  es  Salaam  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  to  900  by  1967  and 
eventually  to  2,000.  There  are  no 
quadrangles  (which  would  be 
clammy)  on  the  hill-top  campus.  The 
buildings  are  thin,  even  austere,  to 
take  advantage  of  every  breeze.  One 
hall  of  residence  rises  to  12  storeys. 


FINGERS  LINKED,  TANZANIA  S  PRESIDENT  NYERERE  AND  HIS  GUEST, 
THE  EMPEROR  OF  ETHIOPIA,  TOUR  THE  CAMPUS  WITH  DR.  PRATT. 
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Prime  Minister  Shastri  introduces  India's  Canadian  visitors  to  tender  cocoanut. 
Professor  C.  F.  Morrison  and  Professor  G.  R.  Slemon  sit  beside  him,  Mrs.  I.  W. 
Smith,  the  wife  of  the  third  professor  in  the  group,  is  in  the  background. 


They  Don't  Argue  at  Karnataka 


In  india,  teaching  civil  engineering, 
Professor   C.    F.    Morrison   found 
that  only  on  rare  occasions  would 
a  student  argue  a  point. 

"To  question  a  statement  by  the 
man  at  the  blackboard  is  considered 
to  be  almost  an  act  of  violence,"  he 
said  recently.  "In  the  Indian  non- 
violence attitude,  violence  is  not  only 
physical  but  includes  doing  or  saying 
anything  that  might  cause  displeasure." 
Professor  Morrison's  introduction  to 
i  Indian  ways  came  in  1963  when  he 
joined  the  teaching  staff  at  Karnataka 
Regional    Engineering    College,    near 


Mangalore.  With  him  went  two  col- 
leagues from  Varsity's  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering: 
Professor  I.  W.  Smith,  mechanical 
engineering,  and  Professor  G.  R. 
Slemon,  electrical.  Professor  Smith  is 
still  there,  having  been  joined  for  the 
second  year  by  Professor  Clayton 
Wrenshall,  civil  engineering,  and  Pro- 
fessor A.  P.  Straughen,  electrical.  Next 
year,  with  further  changes  in  person- 
nel, the  Toronto  group  will  again 
total  three. 

As  part  of  her  effort  to  catch  up 
with  the  20th  century  India  drew  up 
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With  wives  and  children,  the  first  Canadian  contingent  numbered  twelve.  In  this 
photograph,  taken  with  some  of  their  Indian  colleagues,  Professor  Smith  is  second 
from  left  and  Professor  Slemon  fourth  from  left  in  the  back  row.  Professor  Morrison 
is  second  from  right  in  the  middle  row. 


a  plan  for  15  regional  engineering 
colleges,  one  in  each  state.  Varsity's 
involvement  began  with  an  on-the- 
spot  study  by  Dean  R.  R.  McLaugh- 
lin, accompanied  by  Dean  H.  G. 
Conn  of  Queen's.  Their  trip  was  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Colombo  Plan  and 
among  the  results  was  the  decision 
that  Canada's  External  Aid  Office 
would  underwrite  the  cost  of  supply- 
ing India  with  three  Toronto  profes- 
sors for  three  years. 

With  wives  and  children,  Varsity's 
pilot  group  arrived  at  Mangalore  air- 
port twelve  strong.  "Our  welcome," 
Professor  Morrison  recalled,  "was  in 
true  Indian  style,  complete  with  gar- 
lands. Dr.  Adke,  principal  of  the 
college,  and  many  of  his  staff  greeted 
us.  The  drive  down  the  hills  from  the 
airport  was  fast,  furious,  hot  and 
rough. 

In  about  ten  days,  with  the  mon- 


soons well  underway,  the  families 
moved  into  uncompleted  staff  houses 
on  the  campus  where  they  discovered 
the  tile  roofs  were  better  protection 
against  sun  than  rain.  About  200  staff 
houses  were  being  built;  two  of  five 
student  residences,  laboratory  and 
workshop  buildings  had  been  erected; 
and  work  was  well  advanced  on  class- 
rooms, library  and  administrative 
buildings. 

Professor  Morrison  was  struck  by 
the  interest  political  persons  took  in 
the  burgeoning  college.  Mr.  Shastri 
was  a  visitor  before  and  after  he  be- 
came prime  minister.  On  one  day 
students  were  called  from  their  class 
rooms  three  times  to  greet  honoured 
guests:  the  Chief  Minister  of  Mysore 
State,  the  Minister  of  Education,  and 
then  the  Deputy  Minister. 

The  Karnataka  College  is  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Mysore  which 
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The  first  stride  into  the  world 
at  large  is  the  most  important. 
Self-reliance  is  not  a  gift  of 
nature,  hut  a  result  of  training. 
A  healthy  hody  is  a  foundation 
for  an  alert  mind.  Let  us  help 
you  prepare  your  son  for  a  rich 
life.  For  an  illustrated  booklet 
write  to  the  director,  or 
telephone  him  at  745-6026 


Camp  Ponacka 


for 

bous 

7-15 


DIRECTOR-BRUNO  MORAWETZ.  PH.  D..  R.R.4,  PETERBOROUG  H,  ONT. 
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prescribes  courses  and  conducts  ex- 
aminations. The  fifth  and  final  year 
was  added  to  the  course  last  autumn 
and  the  first  graduation  ceremonies 
are  being  held  this  spring.  Enrolment 
is  approaching  Ks  capacity  of  1,250 
students.  In  Professor  Morrison's  view, 


the  great  need  now  is  for  India  to 
provide  graduate  engineers  with  the 
opportunity  to  put  their  knowledge 
and  skills  to  work.  He  feels  the 
decision-makers  do  not  yet  fully 
appreciate  what  they  can  do  for  the 
country. 


"Nigeria  is  something  like  a  sponge . . . 
it  soaks  up  all  your  time  and  energy' ' 


A  few  months  ago,  turning  up 
a  copy  of  the  May,  1960 
L  Varsity  Graduate,  we  found 
ourselves  wondering  about  the  young 
man  on  the  cover  —  Walter  McLean, 
then  president  of  the  Students'  Ad- 
ministrative Council  and  in  his  final 
year  at  Knox  College. 

We  finally  caught  up  with  him  — 
the  Rev.  Walter  F.  McLean  —  in 
Nigeria  where  he  is  chaplain  of  the 
University  of  Nigeria's  Enugu  Cam- 
pus. He  has  worked  actively  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Africa,  has 
taught  at  the  Grade  XII  and  XIII  level 
in  a  girl's  school  where  his  wife  is  on 
the  staff,  is  the  Nigerian  representative 
for  Canadian  University  Service  Over- 
seas, and  in  general  has  found  that 
time  does  not  hang  heavy. 

"Nigeria,"  he  explained,  "is  some- 
thing like  a  sponge;  "it  soaks  up  every 
last  ounce  of  your  time  and  energy." 
The  correspondence  has  been  en- 
lightening. Here  are  some  of  the 
things  we've  learned: 
flFive  years  ago  there  was  no  Univer- 


sity of  Nigeria  —  not  even  a  building. 
Today  2,600  students  are  registered 
and  there  have  been  close  to  300 
graduates  in  the  last  two  years. 
j[An  African  Council  makes  the  major 
decisions.  Half  of  the  staff  are  Afri- 
cans. The  goal  is  to  meld  and  adapt 
the  best  of  the  British  and  American 
educational  patterns.  But  the  needs  of 
the  country  are  decisive.  For  example, 
improved  efficiency  in  business  and 
government  is  vital  —  so  a  school  of 
secretarial  studies  was  established. 
Critics  may  question  the  faculty  of 
journalism,  of  finance,  fine  arts,  music, 
physical  education  and  so  on  —  but 
Nigeria  needs  thinking  and  develop- 
ment in  these  areas. 
jIThere  are  few  signs  of  the  free  and 
easy  attitude  of  Canadian  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  Many  students  are 
in  their  late  thirties  and  forties;  they 
have  gained  admittance  only  after 
years  of  saving  and  private  study. 
The  prestige  of  their  village  goes  with 
them.  They  must  not  fail.  Many  are 
tense  and  ill  at  ease.  Some  seek  escape 
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COLLECTED  WORKS  OF 
JOHN  STUART  MILL 


VOLUMES  II,  III 

Principles  of 
Political  Economy 
with  Some  of  Their 
Applications  to 
Social  Philosophy 

Introduction  by  V.  W.  BLADEN 
Textual  Editor,  JOHN  M.  ROBSON 

Per  set,  $25.00 


The  first  fully  collated  edition  of  Mill's  single  most  important  work 
consists  of  the  seventh  (1871)  edition,  plus  all  the  variant  readings 
from  the  previous  six  editions,  (about  3500  in  all),  presented  in  a 
way  which  allows  the  reader  to  pursue  the  text  uninterruptedly  as 
well  as  to  study  its  development  over  the  years. 

Volumes  XII,  XIII.  The  Earlier  Letters  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
1812-1848,  edited  by  Francis  E.  Mineka 

"obligatory  reading  for  all  who  want  to  understand  Mill  and  his 
thought."  The  Oxford  Magazine. 

Per  set,  $20.00 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 
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Above:  Graduates 
in  their  green 
robes  carry  green 
hoods  with  white 
lining  ( Nigeria's 
colours ) . 

Right:  Mr.  McLean 
and  his  wife  with 
five  undergrads  on 
Enugu  Campus. 
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from  tension  by  demonstrating  against 
living  accommodation  or  food. 
^Graduates  often  step  into  key  ad- 
ministrative jobs  immediately.  In 
many  cases  the  student's  family  has 
sacrificed  much  for  him.  As  one  who 
will  earn  at  least  £700  a  year  to 
begin  with  the  graduate  must,  in  turn, 
accept  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  the  family  —  not  just  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  cousins  and  distant  rela- 
tives he  may  barely  know. 
j[Last  year  Queen's  School  (the  best 
girls'  secondary  school  in  the  region) 
admitted  60  of  6,000  applicants.  Some 


came  from  city  homes  where  they  had 
access  to  a  full  range  of  magazines, 
newspapers,  radio  and  television. 
Some  came  from  rural  homes  and  had 
never  seen  a  table  knife  and  fork.  All 
have  a  tremendous  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge but  try  to  learn  by  rote.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  them  to  think  and 
evaluate. 

f  This  problem  also  exists  at  university 
level  and  in  the  churches.  Many  know 
the  scriptures  well.  The  difficulty 
(found  not  only  in  Nigeria!)  is  to  get 
Christians  to  relate  Christian  faith  to 
everyday  living. 
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Technical- Professional  Sales 


Expansion  both  in  Canada  and 
other  countries  has  created 
openings  in  our  Marketing 
Department. 

This  position  combines  sales 
and  scientific  service  to 
professional  people  and  has 
excellent  prospects  for 
specialization  and  senior  level 
responsibility. 

More  important  than  specific 
experience  is  a  genuine  interest  in 
personal  contact,  the  ability  to 
utilize  technical  information,  and 
the  desire  for  increased  job 
satisfaction  and  earnings. 

A  comprehensive  training  will 
be  given  to  candidates  with  a 
university  degree  in  the  age 
bracket  of  24  to  30.  Starting 
salary  is  $6,000  plus  earned 
bonus  of  from  10%  to  40%  of 
salary.  Company  car,  expenses 
and  other  benefits  supplied. 

Apply  by  letter  or  telephone  to 


Ortho    Pharmaceutical    (Canada)    Ltd 

19  GREEN  BELT  DRIVE,  DON  MILLS,  ONTARIO 

Telephone:  444-4461 
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MIMESIS  AT  MASSEY 

( Continued  from  page  99 ) 

set  at  6  a.m.  The  Quadrangle  has 
lawns,  paths,  trees  and  shrubs;  as  Act 
One  progresses  leaves  appear  on  trees, 
flowers  on  the  shrubs,  and  foliage  on 
the  vines. 

AT  RISE  OF  CURTAIN  a  REVEL- 
LER lets  himself  in  through  the  East 
Gate  and,  hearing  the  birds  sing, 
sings  himself  in  a  loud,  unmusical 
voice.  The  COLLEGE  CAT  enters 
from  the  West  Gate,  and  views  the 
REVELLER  with  disdain.  From  an 
unlighted  window  an  unseen  hand 
hurls  a  boot  at  the  REVELLER,  who 
dodges  it,  then  picks  it  up  and  drops 
it  in  the  Pool  with  noisy  laughter.  As 
the  REVELLER  disappears  into  En- 
trance Three  a  youthful  MAINTEN- 
ANCE MAN  in  overalls  enters  from 
the  West  Gate;  he  retrieves  the  boot. 
The  Clock  has  now  advanced  to  eight 
a.m.,  and  the  PORTER  runs  from 
the  East  Gate  to  the  Tower  and  rings 
the  bell  eight  times.  The  CHEF 
enters  from  extreme  downstage  Left, 
takes  three  very  deep  breaths  and 
goes  out.  Several  graduate  students 
appear  from  all  entrances,  in  varying 
stages  of  disarray,  and  straggle  across 
the  quadrangle;  time  passes  and  as 
the  clock  moves  to  Nine,  they  all  re- 
turn to  their  rooms,  and  re-emerge, 
some  smartly  dressed  and  carrying 
briefcases,  others  precisely  as  they 
arose,  except  for  faint  traces  of  egg 
about  the  lips;  they  leave  by  the  East 
Gate.  The  BURSAR  crosses  the  quad, 
smoking    reflectively;    he    carries    a 


ledger  in  either  hand;  as  he  heaves 
them  gently  up  and  down  we  realize 
that  he  is  balancing  his  books.  Two 
or  three  SENIOR  FELLOWS  enter 
and  go  to  Entrances  Three,  Four  and 
Five;  they  are  smiling.  Shortly  after- 
ward they  are  followed  by  groups  of 
graduate  students,  some  of  them  girls, 
who  look  sourly  at  the  birds,  who  are 
still  singing.  As  they  pass  the  Pool  one 
or  two  stoop  to  dip  their  hands  in  it, 
and  seem  astonished  that  the  water  is 
real.  The  Stage  empties,  except  for  a 
COLLEGE  CLEANER,  who  appears 
at  the  door  of  Entrance  Four,  shakes 
a  mop,  waves  to  the  birds,  and  goes 
in  again,  leaving  the  Stage  vacant 
which,  as  every  student  of  Jacobean 
drama  knows,  indicates  the  end  of  an 
ACT. 

(BEFORE  ACT  TWO  all  lights  set 
for  MIDDAY;  FULL  STRAWS  from 
overhead,  and  PINKS  on  all  the 
shrubs;  BLUE  FLOODS  concealed 
beneath  Pool  to  give  sky  reflection. 
Special  Effect:  lawn-sprinkler  at  full 
upstage  C.  All  windows  open.  Play 
recording  of  TRAFFIC  NOISE  off- 
stage outside  East  Gate,  but  keep 
below  splash  of  fountains.) 

AS  ACT  BEGINS,  PORTER  marches 
smartly  toward  the  Tower,  and  bell 
rings  twenty-one  times;  a  married 
Junior  Fellow  is  seen  holding  a  tele- 
phone out  of  the  window  of  the  Por- 
ter's Lodge,  for  the  bell  is  celebrating 
the  birth  of  his  son  and,  in  the  hospi- 
tal, his  wife  is  listening.  PORTER 
returns  to  East  Gate,  his  brisk  gait 
contrasting  with  that  of  the  REVEL- 
LER,   who    creeps    from    Entrance 
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Three  toward  L.L.E.  where  the  entry 
to  dining-hall  is  supposed  to  he;  he 
thinks  better  of  it  and  sinks  on  one 
of  the  benches  near  the  pool;  finds  the 
sunlight  trying  to  his  eyes  (check 
bloodshot  makeup)  and  moves  to  a 
bench  in  the  shade.  He  retches 
weakly,  and  addicts  of  symbolism 
will  realize  that  this  marks  him  as  a 
poor  wretch.  Graduate  Students  come 
from  East  Gate  and  from  entrances 
everywhere  in  quadrangle,  toward 
dining-hall.  Time  passes,  and  they 
emerge  at  a  slower  pace,  settle  on  the 
benches,  and  play  with  the  COL- 
LEGE CAT,  which  disdains  all  but 
those  who  have  chosen  the  fish  plate 
at  lunch.  The  LOVER  walks  alone; 
from  time  to  time  his  lips  are  seen 
to  move;  he  is  trying  to  find  a  rhyme. 
The  CLOCK  moves  to  TWO;  the 
graduate  students  hurry  of  again 
through  the  East  Gate,  and  the  Revel- 
ler drags  himself  back  to  his  room, 
where  the  curtains  are  seen  to  close. 
TOURISTS  arrive,  and  the  PORTER 
shows  them  the  quadrangle;  a  few,  cer- 
tain that  something  is  being  concealed 
from  them,  creep  into  the  entrances, 
and  are  shooed  out  again.  Several 
AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  ap- 
pear and  take  pictures,  squinting, 
clambering  and  crouching;  one  of 
them  offers  a  SENIOR  FELLOW 
fifty  cents  to  pose  in  his  gown,  read- 
ing a  Greek  book.  THE  MAINTEN- 
ANCE MAN  appears;  he  is  now  in 
robust  middle  age;  (addicts  of  sym- 
bolism will  instantly  realize  that  he 
represents  Time,  and  will  whisper 
their  discovery  to  their  friends);  he 
changes    the    position    of    the    lawn- 


sprinkler.  Stage  clears,  indicating  the 
end  of  the  ACT. 

(REFORE  ACT  THREE  all  lights  set 
for  SUNSET;  change  STRAWS  to  AM- 
RERS  at  V2,  and  bring  up  PINKS  % 
and  RLUES  to  %;  cut  FLOODS  under 
Pool  and  substitute  two  INDIGOS. 
Cut  traffic  sounds  and  bring  in  bird- 
wings  recording  slowly.  Close  win- 
dows.) 

THE  QUADRANGLE  is  empty,  ex- 
cept for  birds,  gathered  in  numbers 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  from 
which  leaves  are  falling;  the  vines 
on  the  walls  have  turned  red.  From 
the  door  of  the  Examination  Room 
comes  a  ragged  procession;  seven 
middle-aged  and  elderly  men,  THE 
EXAMINERS,  move  deliberately 
across  the  lawn  toward  the  East  Gate, 
chewing  at  their  pipes  and  bobbing 
their  heads  in  the  manner  of  profes- 
sors talking;  one  young  man,  THE 
EXAMINEE,  tries  to  walk  like  them, 
but  youth  and  the  consciousness  that 
he  has  just  achieved  his  Ph.D.  causes 
him  to  give  an  involuntary  triumphant 
prance  every  now  and  then.  The 
MAINTENANCE  MAN,  elderly  now, 
enters  with  a  rake  and  barrow,  and 
proceeds  to  scrape  up  the  fallen 
leaves.  The  RURSAR  enters,  wearing 
the  look  of  perverted  triumph  suit- 
able to  a  business  man  who  knows 
he  may  not  think  of  a  profit,  but 
glories  in  the  smallest  attainable  de- 
ficit. The  COLLEGE  SECRETARY 
joins  him,  and  they  go  to  the 
Examination  Room  where,  in  a 
few  minutes,  they  are  joined  by  a 
group  of  SENIOR  FELLOWS,  for  a 
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meeting  of  the  College  Corporation. 
Groups  of  Junior  Fellows  enter  from 
the  East  Gate;  their  step  is  light,  and 
they  have  the  air  of  men  anticipating 
the  opening  of  the  bar  at  five  o'clock. 
The  REVELLER  comes  from  his  en- 
trance, alone  and  palely  loitering.  He 
tries  to  play  with  the  COLLEGE 
CAT,  but  it  prefers  to  scuffle  in  the 
leaves.  Some  friends  hail  the  REVEL- 
LER, and  after  a  full  five  seconds  of 
inward  struggle  he  follows  them  to 
the  bar.  The  LOVER  is  last  to  come 
through  the  East  Gate;  like  the 
others,  he  collects  his  letters  from 
the  Porters  Lodge,  and  hastens  to 
open  one  of  them;  he  stands  by  the 
pool  to  read  it;  his  shoulders  droop 
and  he  shakes  his  fist  at  the  sky, 
which  is  darkening.  The  CHEF  ap- 
pears from  extreme  downstage  left, 
and  calls  to  the  COLLEGE  CAT, 
which  runs  to  him  with  a  hypocritical 
expression  of  affection  on  its  face.  The 
LOVER,  observing  it,  laughs  symboli- 
cally, then  goes  to  his  room.  The 
Stage  is  clear,  marking  the  end  of  the 
Act. 

(REFORE  ACT  FOUR  change  all 
jellies;  STEELS  for  accentuated  areas 
and  INDIGOS  for  shadow;  small 
amber  spot  in  each  entrance  to  the 
Quadrangle;  otherwise  strike  all 
RARIES  and  upstage  NIGGERS; 
Pool  partly  iced  over,  but  fountains 
continue  to  play,  with  icicles  clinging 
to  faucets;  snow  on  grass  areas  but 
paths  are  cleared;  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines  bare.  Clock  set  at  ten  p.m. 
Snow     effect     and     Wind     Machine 


ready.)  MUSIC  from  the  Christmas 
Dance  is  heard  offstage.  Two 
JUNIOR  FELLOWS,  accompanied 
by  girls  in  evening  dress,  run  across 
forestage  and  disappear  L.L.E.  The 
LOVER  appears  from  his  entry,  goes 
to  the  Lodge,  puts  a  note  in  the  box 
for  out-going  mail,  then  walks  swiftly 
to  the  Pool  and  throws  himself  into 
it.  Death  is  apparently  not  all  that  he 
had  anticipated  for,  with  a  roar,  he 
immediately  rises,  flounders  to  the 
edge  and  crawls  out.  As  he  gains  the 
brink  the  MAINTENANCE  MAN, 
now  old,  the  CHEF  and  the  PORTER 
run  to  the  Pool,  throw  a  blanket  round 
the  LOVER,  and  hurry  him  back  to 
his  room,  where  the  light  goes  on. 
The  PORTER  and  CHEF  run  the 
length  of  the  quadrangle,  and  vanish 
in  the  direction  of  the  Hall;  after  a 
short  interval  the  PORTER  reappears, 
leading  a  GIRL  who  displays  all  the 
flustered  elation  of  one  who  has 
driven  a  man  to  the  point  of  death; 
following  them  is  a  JUNIOR  FEL- 
LOW in  flawless  evening  attire,  ex- 
cept for  the  socks,  which  are  his  own 
and  tragically  flawed;  he  bears  a  hot 
drink  and  the  distinction  of  a  success- 
ful rival;  they  disappear  toward  the 
LOVER'S  room.  Re-enter  the  MAIN- 
TENANCE MAN  and  the  PORTER; 
the  latter  recovers  the  suicide  note 
from  the  Lodge,  and  tears  it  into 
small  pieces,  which  he  flings  into  the 
air;  as  the  paper  descends  snow  be- 
gins to  fall.  Laughter  is  heard  from 
the  Hall,  and  the  sound  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne;  to  hammer  home  the  symbolism 
for  those  who  are  a  little  slow,  the 
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Who's  graduating? 

For  that  young  man 
or  young  woman  — 
son  or  daughter  — 
niece  or  nephew  — 
1st  or  42nd  cousin 
who  is  getting  a  degree 
at  Varsity  this  Spring  — 

we  suggest  a  year's  subscription  to 
Varsity  Graduate. 

The  cost  is  $2. 

From  our  standpoint,  and  we 
would  hope  theirs,  the  only  way  to 
improve  on  this  would  be  to  make 
it  a  subscription  for  three  years  (12 
issues). 

That  costs  $5. 

Please  send  your  order  to 
Varsity  Graduate,  Simcoe  Hall, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5, 
and  make  the  cheque  or  money 
order  payable  to  Varsity  Graduate. 


MAINTENANCE  MAN,  now  very 
old,  shuffles  from  the  Quadrangle,  a 
scythe  over  his  shoulder.  Slow  CUR- 
TAIN as  snow  falls  faster,  and  the 
Wind  Machine  is  accelerated  from 
one-half  to  full. 

Well!  La  vida  es  sueno  indeed.  I 
shall  not  refer  this  dream  to  my 
psycho-analyst.  I  think  it  is  plainly  a 
matter  for  the  Vitruvians. 


A  ROAD  MAP 
FOR  INDUSTRY 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

"Somewhat  similar  atlases  have 
been  produced  in  British  Columbia 
and  Manitoba.  But  the  Economic 
Atlas  will  be  quite  different  in  many 
ways.  The  other  atlases  were  primarily 
resource-oriented  and,  Professor  Dean 
thinks,  were  to  a  considerable  extent 
standard  atlases. 

Although  Professor  Dean  has  dis- 
cussed the  Atlas  in  addresses  on 
several  occasions,  he  had  his  most 
important  and  influential  audience 
at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  Montreal.  There  he  de- 
livered a  paper  in  his  name  and  those 
of  his  principal  assistants,  James  M. 
Gilmour  and  Joan  Retallack.  A  digest 
of  the  paper  follows: 

An  Economic  Atlas  of  Ontario  is 
planned  particularly  for  the  use  of 
social  scientists,  certain  government 
agencies,  professional  planners,  and 
commercial  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions. 
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Maps  and  graphs,  supplemented  by 
an  analytical  text,  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  reader  to  grasp  more 
comprehensively  the  importance  of 
the  fundamental  relations  and  inter- 
actions of  the  major  economic  activi- 
ties taking  place  within  the  framework 
of  the  whole  economy  of  Ontario. 

In  turn,  this  should  provide  a 
broader  perspective  for  those  con- 
cerned with  practical  planning  and 
the  development  of  the  economy  and, 
possibly,  lead  to  the  promotion  of  new 
business  and  industry.  In  short,  our 
purposes  are  to  serve  a  primarily  utili- 
tarian market  and  to  demonstrate  that 
maps  can  be  made  readily  into 
sophisticated  tools  of  analysis. 


Recent  advances  in  geography  and 
related  disciplines  have  made  possible 
a  new  set  of  analytical  tools.  Hitherto, 
practical  application  of  these  tools  has 
been  restricted  mainly  to  purely  aca- 
demic problems.  The  Atlas  gives  us  an 
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excellent  opportunity  to  explore  and 
test  the  wider  practicability  of  these 
tools.  Through  their  use,  we  expect 
to  throw  new  light  on  matters  of 
interest  and  concern  to  large  segments 
of  both  the  academic  and  public 
spheres.  At  the  same  time  we  will 
illustrate  practical  applications  of 
geography  to  such  problems  as  plan- 
ning, economic  analysis  and  market 
research. 

It  is  partly  on  this  basis  that  we 
suggest  the  Ontario  Atlas  is  a  new 
approach  to  atlas  making.  We  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  conventional  type 
of  atlas,  because  too  frequently  such 
atlases  provide  only  a  description  of 
things,  not  an  understanding  of  their 
essential  relations  to  other  factors  or 
relevant  distributions. 

Within  the  scope  of  cartographic 
presentation  we  are  attempting  to 
go  at  least  one  step  beyond  traditional 
ideas  toward  the  creation  of  a  more 
dynamic,  sophisticated  and,  above  all, 
useful  product.  Emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  certain  major  economic 
activities,  approximately  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  significance  of  their 
role  in  the  economy. 

In  broad  terms,  we  are  attempting 
a  measurement  of  both  production 
factors  and  market  potential.  Where- 
ever  feasible  such  measurements  will 
be  expressed  on  maps  or  graphs  show- 
ing their  place  in  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  so  that  Ontario's  contribution 
to  the  national  economy  may  be  seen 
in  proper  focus. 

The  Atlas  is  being  organized  into 
a  number  of  sections,  each  corres- 
ponding to  an  economic  activity  and 
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designed  to  form  a  continuum  of  rela- 
tions starting  with  the  fundamental 
element  of  the  province's  population, 
a  prime  necessity  of  economic 
analysis. 

Subsequent  sections  will  be  de- 
voted to  distribution  patterns  and 
I  their  analysis  of  manufacturing,  con- 
struction, agriculture,  tourism  and 
recreation,  transport  and  communica- 
tions, urbanization  and  urban  activi- 
ties, at  the  end  of  which  is  a  sort  of 
catch-all  section  centred  on  adminis- 
tration and  administrative  units. 

Our  claim  that  our  Atlas  is  a  new 
approach  in  atlas  making  is  based 
upon  three  points : 

1.  Our  basic  purpose  is  utility, 
especially  for  people  who  are  not 
geographers. 

2.  The  tools  we  are  using,  while 
not  necessarily  new  in  themselves,  are 
being  applied  cartographically— in 
some  instances  with  major  modifica- 
tions—in a  new  and  different  fashion. 

3.  The    organization    is    unique    in 
I  our  emphasis  on  population  and  their 

economic  activities,  on  active  rather 
than  a  passive  approach  to  the  various 
means  of  livelihood  in  Ontario. 

We  realize  that  we  are  under- 
taking a  project  of  considerable 
depth  which  will  be  at  the  same  time 
wide  in  scope.  We  cannot  hope  to 
come  near  to  providing  a  complete 
panacea  for  economic  planning  and 
development  in  Ontario,  because  the 
problem  of  availability  and  the  col- 
lection of  data  is  simply  too  great.  It 
is  astounding  how  many  economic 
statistical  data  are  gathered,  and  how 
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few  of  these  are  of  effective  use  on  a 
smaller  than  provincial  scale. 

Nevertheless,  through  this  project 
we  believe  that  we  can  lay  down 
some  important  guide  lines  for  future 
research  and  at  the  same  time  sharpen 


some  of  the  tools  relevant  to  such 
work.  By  doing  this  in  cartographic- 
form  we  should  illustrate  as  well  the 
valuable  utility  —  indeed,  the  neces- 
sity —  of  visual  analyses  in  approach- 
ing regional  economic  problems. 
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A  PARADE  OF  MEMORIES 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
Graham,  now  Professor  emeritus  of 
Medicine;  and  two  future  Command- 
ing Officers:  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Cock- 
burn,  who  had  joined  the  Canadian 
Engineers  as  Sapper  No.  13,  and 
Captain  H.  H.  Madill,  of  the  School 
of  Architecture.  Training  took  place 
after  four  o'clock  when,  according  to 
The  Varsity,  the  University  was  "alive 
with  military  activity".  Early  in  May 
1915  the  first  camp  was  held  at 
Niagara,  when  700  trainees  joined 
the  McGill  Contingent  in  a  fortnight's 
training.  In  the  course  of  the  war 
many  thousands  passed  through  the 
ranks  of  the  C.O.T.C.,  many  later 
serving  with  the  Canadian  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  others  with  the  British 
Army.  The  University  Honour  Roll 
lists  618  killed  in  action  or  died  of 
wounds.  The  decorations  won  by  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  men,  many  of  whom 
were  C.O.T.C.  trainees,  included  the 
V.C.  won  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  T.  W. 
MacDowell,  a  graduate  of  Victoria 
College,  at  Vimy  Ridge. 

After  1919  the  Contingent  was  re- 
organized on  a  smaller  scale.  Much 
of  its  work  was  fitted  into  the  new 
Department  of  Military  Studies,  whose 
first  Director  was  Colonel  Lang,  the 
father  of  military  training  at  the  Uni- 
versity. He  remained  Commanding 
Officer  until  his  death  in  1925.  Though 
the  C.O.T.C.  suffered  the  fate,  com- 
mon to  all  militia  forces  during  the 
inter-war  period,  of  having  its  func- 
tions severely  circumscribed  by  drastic 
reductions  in  defence  budgets,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  its  primary  object  of  en- 
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abling  many  undergraduates  to  qualify 
for  commissions,  by  providing  the 
courses  in  Artillery,  Engineers,  Signals, 
Infantry,  Machine  Gun,  and  Medical, 
required  for  War  Office  examinations. 
This  was  to  be  of  great  importance 
when,  in  1939,  Canada  again  found 
herself  at  war. 

A  factor  of  unquestionable  impor- 
tance for  the  Contingent's  history  and 
for  the  service  which  it  was  able  to 
render  during  the  Second  World  War 
was  the  acquisition,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1939,  of  the  existing  pre- 
mises at  119  St.  George  St.  Up  to 
this  time  the  Contingent  headquarters 
had  been  in  a  house  at  184  College 
St.,  where  the  Wallberg  Building  now 
stands.  Following  urgent  representa- 
tions by  the  C.O.T.C.,  and  with  the 
sympathetic  interest  of  President  Cody 
and  Superintendent  LePan,  the  Uni- 
versity purchased  the  house  at  119 
St.  George.  The  interior  was  altered 
to  provide  an  orderly  room  and  other 
offices.  During  the  summer  a  drill  hall 
was  built  at  the  rear,  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  C.O.T.C.,  whose  mem- 
bers had  for  years  assigned  their  pay 
towards  accumulating  a  substantial 
building  fund.  In  1940-41  a  sizable 
addition  was  made  to  the  south,  to 
provide  quartermaster  stores  and  lec- 
ture rooms,  again  at  the  expense  of 
the  Contingent. 

This  new  accommodation  was  de- 
signed for  a  peace  time  strength  of 
300;  but  with  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
Contingent  greatly  expanded  and  over- 
flowed into  other  buildings.  Within 
two  weeks  1,300  undergraduates  and 
500  graduates  (who  were  enrolled  for 
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the  first  time)  had  applied  for  enlist- 
ment, and  it  was  necessary  to  suspend 
recruiting.  Unlike  1914-18,  the  De- 
partment of  National  Defence  en- 
couraged students  to  complete  their 
courses,  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
be  able  to  render  more  effective  ser- 
vice, and  in  addition,  by  a  later  date 
equipment  would  be  available  for 
their  use.  Large  numbers  wrote 
examinations  during  the  first  winter 
of  the  war  to  qualify  for  commissions, 
and  in  May  1940  300  attended  camp 
at  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  the  first  camp 
since  the  First  World  War.  By  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  war  large 
numbers  of  C.O.T.C. -trained  officers 
had  transferred  to  active  or  reserve 
army  units.  The  demand  for  C.O.T.C. 
graduates  in  infantry,  machine  gun, 
and  engineers  exceeded  the  supply 
available.  The  task  of  the  Contingent 
greatly  increased  during  the  session 
1940-41,  because  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors required  all  physically  fit  male 
undergraduates  to  receive  military 
training.  These  numbered  2,000  at  the 
peak  in  1940-41.  They  were  enrolled 
and  trained  separately  from  the  1,500 
officer  cadets,  selected  from  a  large 
number  of  applicants  for  intensive  and 
more  advanced  training  in  the  Officer 
Training  Battalion.  Training  in  either 
form  met  the  requirements  for  thirty 
days  compulsory  training  laid  down 
by  the  government  in  the  National 
Resources  Mobilization  Act  of  1940. 
A  new  feature  was  the  inception  of 
an  Air  Force  Wing.  This  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  University  Air  Training 
Corps,  organized  a  year  later  inde- 
pendently of  the  C.O.T.C.  and  now 
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known  as  the  104  University  Squad- 
ron, R.C.A.F.  In  the  spring  of  1943 
the  University  Naval  Training  Division 
iwas  formed.  Its  strength  was  about 
1 250;  the  R.C.A.F.  numbered  rather 
more,  while  the  strength  of  the 
C.O.T.C.  reached  nearly  2,000.  Well 
iover  3,000  officers  trained  by  the  three 
services  saw  active  service,  300  serving 
with  the  R.C.N.,  450  with  the 
R.C.A.F.,  and  the  remainder  with  the 
Army. 

After  1945  the  C.O.T.C.  was  re- 
constructed on  a  much  reduced  scale 
to  provide  continuing  facilities  for 
students  to  qualify  for  commissioned 
rank.  In  addition  a  Regular  Officers' 
Training  Plan  enabled  a  number  of 
selected  students  to  have  their  fees 
paid  by  the  Department  of  National 
Defence,  and  to  draw  service  pay  for 
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twelve  months  in  the  year,  in  return 
for  five  years'  regular  service  following 
graduation.  Plans  were  also  evolved 
for  medical  and  dental  students  to 
have  their  studies  subsidized  by  the 
Army  in  return  for  similar  post- 
graduation  service.  The  members  of 
these  groups  almost  equalled  in  num- 
ber the  reserve  cadets  who  still  follow 
the  traditional  pattern,  marked  out  by 
the  C.O.T.C.  in  its  half-century  his- 
tory, of  part-time  training  to  prepare 
undergraduates  for  possible  voluntary 
service  in  the  reserve  or  regular  forces. 
As  part  of  the  current  overhaul  of 
Canada's  defence  forces,  the  three 
service  units  on  the  campus  have 
begun  a  programme  of  joint  training; 
and,  hardly  surprising  in  view  of  the 
long  and  varied  part  which  university 
units  have  played  in  Canada's  military 
history,  this  will  be  followed  up  by 
the  formation  by  September  1965  of 
a  single,   pioneering,   integrated  unit, 


succeeding  the  C.O.T.C.  and  the  two 
more  recent  creations,  the  U.N.T.D. 
and  the  R.C.A.F.  Squadron. 

The  history  of  the  association  of  the 
Canadian  Army  with  the  University 
community  is  a  long  and  proud  one. 
Conditions  have  changed  greatly  since 
Professor  Croft  organized  the  Univer- 
sity Rifle  Corps  over  a  century  ago,  or 
since  a  group  of  junior  members  of 
the  staff  organized  themselves  into  a 
provisional  officer  training  unit  in  the 
autumn  of  1914.  But  the  need  for 
university  trained  officers  is  no  less 
severe  and  the  opportunities  for  ser- 
vice no  less  rewarding  in  1965,  when 
the  Canadian  armed  forces  are  larger 
than  ever  before  in  peace  time,  the 
demands  on  them  are  more  complex 
than  at  any  time  in  their  history,  and 
when  Canada's  extensive  peace-keep- 
ing role  requires  a  variety  of  talents 
and  skills  which  only  the  universities 
can  furnish. 
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Varsity  Graduate  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Information  welcome  the 
return  to  his  true  vocation  of  Craw- 
ford Grier  who  revived  The  Grad  in 
1956  and  was  its  Editor  until  1959. 
This  time  round  he  intends  to  con- 
centrate on  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences.  In  this  issue  you  will 
find  him  on  page  37  and  (hiding 
behind  the  editorial  "we")  on  page 
102. 

Varsity  Graduate  is  published  four 
times  each  academic  year  by  the 
Department  of  Information,  Simcoe 
Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto 
5.  Printed  at  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Press.  Authorized  as  second 
class  mail,  Post  Office  Department, 
Ottawa,  Canada  and  for  payment  of 
postage  in  cash.  Subscription  price 
$2  a  year,   $5  for  three  years. 

The  Editor  of  Varsity  Graduate 
is  Kenneth  S.  Edey,  director  of  the 
University's  Department  of  Informa- 
tion. The  other  members  of  the  de- 
partment are  Lawrence  F.  Jones, 
assistant  director;  Leonard  Bertin, 
science  editor;  Crawford  Grier, 
humanities  and  social  sciences;  Mrs. 
Winogene  Ferguson,  information  offi- 
cer, and  Mrs.  Doreen  McMeeken, 
production  supervisor. 

Other  periodicals  published  by  the 
Department  of  Information  are 
Varsity  News,  in  October,  Decem- 
ber, March  and  May  for  graduates 
and  former  students;  and  Staff 
Bulletin,  monthly  from  October  to 
March. 

Requests  for  rate  cards  and  other 
information  about  advertising  should 
be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Jean  Balint, 
Varsity  Graduate's  advertising 
representative,  at  Department  of  In- 
formation, Simcoe  Hall,  University 
of  Toronto,  Toronto  5.  Telephone 
928-2105. 


Dr.  Jeanneret  Retires 


Dr.  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret  retires  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  with  the  end  of  his  second  three-year  term  June  30. 
In  April  the  University's  Committee  on  Elections  announced 
that  Dr.  Omond  Solandt  would  succeed  him. 

The  study  of  Dr.  Jeanneret  on  the  facing  page  was  made  by  Bob 
Lansdale  in  the  cloisters  of  University  College.  There  could  not  be 
a  more  appropriate  setting.  It  was  at  University  College  that 
Francois  Charles  Archille  Jeanneret,  of  Elmira,  Ontario,  enrolled  as 
a  freshman  in  1908  —  and  the  College  remained  the  pivot  of  his 
career  until  he  concluded  his  ninth  year  as  its  Principal  more  than 
half  a  century  later. 

Arch  Jeanneret  graduated  with  first  class  honours  in  1912  and 
joined  the  Department  of  French  as  a  lecturer  in  1913.  He  was 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  in  1921,  Professor  in  1926  and  Head 
of  the  Department  in  1927.  In  1947  he  took  on  an  added  responsi- 
bility, the  chairmanship  for  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  In  1951  he  became  the  Principal  of 
University  College. 

When  he  was  elected  Chancellor  in  1959  the  U.C.  Alumni  and 
Alumnae  joined  forces  to  install  in  his  honour  the  rose  window  that 
graces  the  West  Hall  of  the  College. 

Further  evidence  of  the  University's  esteem  for  one  of  her  most 
distinguished  sons  was  given  at  a  dinner  in  his  honour  May  11. 


Joe  McCulley  Retires 


Lawrence  F.  Jones 


"Guide,  philosopher  and  friend." 
"A  specialist  in  friendship." 
"We  shall  never  forget  him." 
In  words  like  these  in  public  tribute, 
staff,   students   and  graduates   of  the 
University  of  Toronto  have  said  their 
formal  farewell  to  Joseph  McCulley. 

The  third  Warden  of  Hart  House 
since  1921  retires  on  June  30  after  13 
years  of  service  in  "what  must  perhaps 
be  the  supreme  function  of  a  univer- 
sity— the  development  of  individual 
character".  That  description  of  the 
role  of  Hart  House  in  the  life  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  was  given  by 


the  Rt.  Hon.  Vincent  Massey  at  the 
formal  opening  of  the  House  in  1919. 

In  March  of  each  year  a  dinner  is 
held  for  the  members  of  the  Hart 
House  Committees.  This  year  the 
Board  of  Stewards  decided  to  make 
the  dinner  the  occasion  for  publicly 
honouring  the  Warden. 

The  dinner  was  both  a  moving  and 
happy  event.  The  tributes  were  warm 
and  heartfelt,  and  Joe  McCulley  was 
clearly  touched.  Well  over  200  men 
dined  with  him  in  the  candle-lit  Great 
Hall.  He  was  flanked  by  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  President.  Facing  him 


were  his  two  brothers,  William  and 
Thomas  McCulley;  his  brother-in-law, 
Arthur  Buckley,  and  his  nephew, 
Joseph  Buckley,  in  whose  future  the 
bachelor  Warden  has  taken  a  special 
interest. 


At  the  score  of  other  tables  were 
the  Committee  members— undergrad- 
uates and  graduates;  academics  and 
administrators — vice-presidents,  princi- 
pals, deans  and  other  senior  members 
of  the  staff. 


The  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House  echoes  to  a  standing 
ovation  for  Joe  McCulley,  the  retiring  Warden 


The  Warden's  opening  address, 
which  was  also  his  closing  speech, 
except  for  a  brief  final  word  of  thanks, 
brought  the  guests  to  their  feet  in 
spontaneous  tribute  and  applause. 

Then  the  chair  was  taken  by  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  George  Lucas,  senior 
member  of  the  Board  of  Stewards, 
who  introduced  the  Chancellor,  Dr. 
F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret. 

"To  all  of  us",  said  the  Chancellor, 
"Joseph  McCulley  is  the  Warden — 
guide,  philosopher  and  friend."  He 
recalled  that  Mr.  McCulley  had  had 
more  than  one  career  in  his  lifetime, 
all  eminently  successful.  He  suggested 
that  the  retiring  Warden  would  make 
an  excellent  candidate  for  any  party 
in  the  next  federal  election,  "because 
all  the  political  parties  need  men  like 
Joe  McCulley". 

Better  still,  Dr.  Jeanneret  continued 
in  a  jocular  spirit,  the  Prime  Minister 
should  consider  appointing  Mr. 
McCulley  to  the  Senate  of  Canada. 
This,  he  thought,  would  be  a  univer- 
sally popular  appointment  and  there- 
fore politically  expedient. 

The  Chancellor  said  that  the  late 
President  Sidney  Smith  had  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  idea  of 


Below.  This  is  a  picture  of  a  man  listening 
to  his  President  ( Dr.  Claude  Bissell,  left ) 
review  his  long  and  meaningful  associa- 
tion with  the  University.  In  San  Francisco 
a  few  days  later,  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  College  Unions- 
International,  Mr.  McCulley  heard  the 
president  of  that  organization  read  a  cita- 
tion that  made  him  an  honorary  life 
member. 
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inviting  Joseph  McCulley  to  be 
Warden  after  the  sudden  death  of 
Nicholas  Ignatieff  in  1952. 

"I  replied  that  it  was  a  capital 
idea",  Dr.  Jeanneret  said,  "but  that  Joe 
would  never  accept.  But  he  did,  and 
thank  God  I  was  wrong." 

The  Chancellor  then  presented  to 
the  Warden  an  illuminated  address 
inscribed  in  the  name  of  the  faculty, 
graduates,  undergraduates  and  other 
friends  of  Joseph  McCulley. 

After  an  address  by  President 
Claude  Bissell  two  more  presentations 
were  made. 

David  Greyson,  secretary  of  the 
house  committee,  had  for  Mr.  McCul- 
ley a  gift  which,  he  said,  the  Warden 
would  find  useful  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean cruise  he  planned  to  take  after 
retirement.  The  gift,  from  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  Hart  House,  was 
a  substantial  cheque.  Inserted  in  a 
pliofilm  envelope,  the  cheque  was 
mounted  on  a  large  card  and  circled 
by  travel  folders. 

The  third  presentation  was  made  by 
Charles  Woodley,  chairman  of  the 
Hart  House  graduate  committee.  It 
too  was  a  contribution  toward  Mr. 
McCulley 's  holiday — a  camera  with 
a  supply  of  film.  Mr.  Woodley  told  the 
story  of  a  small  boy  who  asked  his 
father  for  50  cents.  Asked  why  he 
wanted  the  half  dollar,  the  boy  re- 
plied that  it  was  to  go  toward  buying 
a  "momentum"  for  a  departing 
teacher.  Mr.  Woodley  hoped  that  Mr. 
McCulley  would  find  pleasure  in  this 
"momentum"  from  the  graduates. 

(Continued  on  page  112) 
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VARSITY  GRADUATE 


Man's  well-being  —  and  perhaps  even  his  survival  —  depend  on  those 
complex  chemical  factories  we  call  vegetation 


Key  to  the  Door 
of  Life 


N.  P.  Badenhuizen 


Plants  have  given  man  food,  clothes,  shelter  and  medicines 
since  time  immemorial.  Primitive  man  was  not  entirely  carni- 
vorous and  collected  plants  wherever  he  found  them,  then 
discovered  that  some  nutritious  plants  were  growing  on  his  nitrogen- 
rich  refuse  heaps  and  started  tending  them.  The  use  of  fire  made  many 
more  plant  foods  accessible  than  before.  With  the  cultivation  of  plants, 
settlements  became  possible  and  a  long  process  of  selection  led  to  the 
production  of  modern  crops. 

Throughout  our  history  plants  have  been  intimately  interwoven  into 
our  existence  to  the  extent  that  we  take  them  for  granted  in  our 
modern  society.  Not  so  a  few  primitive  tribes  whose  immediate  needs 
are  dependent  on  the  few  plants  growing  in  the  semi-deserts  they  roam. 

The  study  of  plants  has  led  to  important  scientific  discoveries,  not 
only  in  the  biological  field,  but  also  in  biochemistry  and  biophysics.  It 
has  raised  the  social  standards  of  whole  communities  in  our  population 
by  giving  us  such  products  as  hybrid  corn  and  Marquis  wheat.  By 
improving  agricultural  production  it  is  the  key  to  the  door  of  life  for 
the  starving  millions  in  less  privileged  countries. 

It  is  therefore  ironical  that  there  is  so  much  misconception  about  the 
value  of  Botany.   This  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  often  too-secluded 
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Starch  factory  in  the  heart  of  a  cell 

The  object  in  the  upper  right  corner  is  not  a  fried  egg  burned  around  the 
edge.  The  "yolk"  is  a  single  starch  granule  magnified  48,000  times.  The 
photograph,  first  ever  to  show  formation  of  starch  granules  within  plants,  was 
taken  with  an  electron  microscope  by  Professor  Badenhuizen,  author  of  the 
accompanying  article.  If  the  single  cell  of  which  this  is  an  extremely  thin 
section  were  photographed  in  the  same  scale  the  picture  would  be  three  feet 
wide. 

The  two  bladders  in  the  centre  each  contain  thousands  of  tiny  droplets  which 
in  time  will  build  up  into  a  single  starch  granule.  This  process  is  further 
advanced  in  the  bladder  seen  in  the  lower  left  corner. 
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botanists,  partly  it  is  a  pointer  to  in- 
adequate education  in  the  biological 
sciences.  Moreover,  since  any  enthu- 
siastic nature  lover  is  able  to  make 
beautiful  pictures  of  plants,  botany 
does  not  rank  as  a  science  in  the  minds 
of  many  people,  and  this  has  contri- 
buted to  the  picture  of  the  botanist  as 
a  rather  odd  person,  wandering 
through  the  fields  with  a  vasculum 
and  picking  daisies,  a  picture  just  as 
true  as  that  of  the  Hollander  who 
walks  on  clogs  and  goes  to  his  work 
on  skates.  It  is  all  the  more  strange 
that  this  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Canadians  have 
made  most  important  contributions  to 
the  Plant  Sciences,  and  that  distin- 
guished Departments  of  Botany,  like 
that  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  have 
been  in  existence  for  many  years.  The 
inquisitive  layman,  entering  the  De- 
partment at  Queen's  Park,  would  soon 
see  to  his  astonishment  that  modern 
Botany  is  quite  different  from  what  he 
thought  it  to  be.  Let  us  have  a  glance 
at  some  of  the  many  activities  in  full 
swing. 

Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect 
than  to  imagine  that  the  work  of  clas- 
sifying plants  has  passed  out  of  date. 
Classification  is  more  than  just  making 
an  inventory:  it  endeavours  to  trace 
the  relationships  between  plants.  In 
doing  so,  it  locates  the  wild  ancestors 
and  nearest  relatives  of  our  domestic 
plants,  which  in  turn  may  enable  us 
to  improve  the  latter  through  cross- 
breeding. Classification  also  is  basic 
to  the  search  for  new  plants  of  food 
and  medicinal  value.  The  task  of  sort- 
ing  out   the   species   has   become   so 


enormous,  that  today's  botanists  resort 
to  a  computer. 

Knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
living  plants  —  and  of  fossil  plants, 
too,  in  the  science  of  paleobotany  — 
helps  build  up  the  fascinating  history 
of  the  earth's  changing  face.  Again, 
machine-mapping  can  eliminate  much 
of  the  tedious  manual  labour  required. 
In  this  field  of  "mechanized"  taxo- 
nomy Dr.  J.  H.  Soper  is  one  of  the 
pioneers.  Other  members  of  staff  study 
different  aspects,  of  the  same  problem, 
by  analyzing  the  composition  of  popu- 
lations or  the  structure  of  the  chromo- 
somes in  the  cells. 

Equally  important  are  the  lower 
plants,  like  fungi,  algae,  mosses,  and 
so  on.  They  present  their  own  prob- 
lems of  classification,  but  they  also 
play  an  indispensable  role  in  nature, 
be  it  in  the  soil  or  in  water,  by  digest- 
ing waste  products  or  providing  food 
for  other  organisms.  No  wonder  the 
Great  Lakes  Institute  is  sponsoring  the 
work  some  members  of  staff  are  doing 
on  algal  populations  of  the  Lakes. 

Mycology,  the  study  of  fungi,  one 
of  the  oldest  groups  of  plants,  has 
always  been  strongly  represented  in 
Toronto.  Many  fungi  are  responsible 
for  a  number  of  diseases  in  plants,  and 
also  in  man.  Dr.  D.  L.  Bailey,  who  is 
retiring  this  year,  is  an  expert  in  plant 
diseases  and  has  trained  most  of 
Canada's  phytopathologists.  The  best 
variety  of  a  crop,  in  terms  of  yield,  is 
useless  if  susceptible  to  diseases  that 
can  destroy  it.  Plant  breeding  and  crop 
protection  go  hand  in  hand. 

Looking  at  a  tree  one  would  not 
imagine     that     inside     thousands     of 
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chemical  reactions  were  going  on  in  its 
cells,  that  tremendous  forces  lift  the 
water  taken  up  by  the  roots,  that  all 
sorts  of  substances  are  manufactured 
in  the  leaves  and  transported  to  other 
parts  of  the  organism.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  trees  for  countries  like 
Canada,  the  complex  structure  and  the 
development  of  their  wood  has  been  a 
subject  of  study  for  many  investigat- 
ors, amongst  whom  Dr.  M.  W.  Bannan 
has  occupied  a  prominent  place. 

A  plant  may  be  compared  to  a 
complex  chemical  factory  posing  a 
host  of  basic  questions.  How  does  a 
seed  "know"  when  to  sprout?  Which 
way  to  grow?  What  kind  of  plant  to 
become?  How  does  the  plant  "know" 
when  to  stop  manufacturing  stems  and 
leaves  and  to  begin  flowering?  How 
does  it  produce  its  own  growth  matter? 
What  effects  has  environment?  Why 


do  some  plants  resist  a  disease  which 
is  deadly  to  others? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  are 
sought  in  modern  botanical  labora- 
tories, crammed  with  chemical  and 
electronic  equipment.  On  the  answers 
depend  not  only  man's  increased  en- 
joyment of  life  but  perhaps  his  sur- 
vival. The  objects  range  from  tiny 
bacteria  to  giant  redwood  trees,  the 
levels  of  study  range  from  molecular 
dimensions  to  the  complexity  of  the 
entire  organism.  For  many  basic  re- 
search problems  in  Biology  plants  are 
very  suitable  objects:  they  cost  little, 
large  populations  can  be  grown 
readily,  experimental  manipulation  is 
relatively  easy,  and  vegetative  propa- 
gation is  possible.  It  is  no  accident 
that  one  senior  member  of  the  Botany 
Department  spends  most  of  his  time 
studying    animal    tissues,    while    one 


This  large  plant  in  the 
Botany  greenhouse  is  an 
Agave  americana.  It  is  33 
years  old.  Sometime  after 
1982  and  before  2032  the 
plant  will  flower.  Then  it 
will  die. 
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The  circular  pieces  of 
cardboard  that  form  a 
border  for  this  photo- 
graph represent  part  of 
a  protein  in  its  full  geo- 
metric structure. 


professor  of  Zoology  concentrates  on 
plants. 

Green  plants  capture  the  energy 
radiated  from  the  sun  and  store  it  in 
the  form  of  chemicals  some  of  which 
form  our  food  supply.  We  release  this 
energy  again  when  we  burn  fuel  like 
oil  and  coal,  derived  from  plants 
which  died  millions  of  years  ago.  If 
photosynthesis,  the  most  important  bio- 
chemical process  on  earth,  were  to 
stop,  all  life  would  come  to  an  end  in 
a  short  time.  But  of  the  countless 
species  of  plants  only  about  a  dozen 
are  the  source  of  our  food;  they,  and 
the  8  to  12  inches  of  soil  in  which 
they  can  grow,  stand  between  life  and 
starvation. 

In  our  laboratory  Dr.  R.  G.  S.  Bid- 
well  has  been  concerned  with  the  pro- 
duction of  proteins  and  carbohydrates 
formed  during  photosynthesis.  He  and 
his  students  feed  their  plants  radio- 
active isotopes,  incorporated  in  various 


substances,  and  then  follow  the  fate  of 
these  isotopes  during  the  intricate 
chemical  reactions  taking  place  in  the 
cell. 

Similar  tracer  techniques  were  ap- 
plied to  find  out  why  a  certain  fungus 
attacked  some  plant  varieties,  but  left 
others  unscathed.  It  appeared  that 
susceptible  plants  excreted  substances 
from  the  root  system,  which  attracted 
the  fungi.  This  is  but  one  instance 
where  various  fields  of  study  are 
integrated. 

One  of  the  substances  formed  dur- 
ing photosynthesis  is  starch,  which  is 
one  of  our  basic  foods  and  has  innu- 
merable industrial  applications.  It  is 
deposited  by  the  plant  in  the  form  of 
structured  granules  of  characteristic 
shape.  Knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
development  of  starch  granules  is  not 
only  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
industry,  but  also  impinges  upon  fun- 
damental biological  problems.  This  is 
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THE  AUTHOR 

Thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Katz,  a  famous  pioneer  in 
macromolecular  chemistry 
challenged  Dr.  Badenhuizen 
to  make  a  study  of  the 
starch  granule  itself— instead 
of  just  the  century  of  accu- 
mulated literature  about  it. 
Dr.  Badenhuizen  accepted 
the  challenge  and  has  be- 
come a  recognized  authority 
in  that  field. 

Educated  in  Holland  and 
gaining  his  doctorate  at 
Amsterdam,  Dr.  Baden- 
huizen was  a  high  school 
teacher  in  the  1930's.  In 
1939  he  went  to  Java,  Indo- 
nesia, as  a  geneticist  at  a 
tobacco  experimental  station; 
he  was  caught  in  the 
Japanese  engulfment  of  the 
South  Pacific  and  interned 
in  Burma. 

After  the  war,  back  home, 
he  was  biochemist  in  a  Delft 
yeast  factory,  then  moved  to 
South  Africa.  After  10  years 
as  head  of  botany  at  the 
University  of  Witwatersrand, 
he  was  appointed  Dean  of 
the    Faculty   of    Science. 

In  1961,  shortly  after  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Netherlands  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dr. 
Badenhuizen  was  invited  to 
become  Chairman  of  the 
Botany  Department  at  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 
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a  borderline  field  where  biochemists 
and  biologists  work  together,  although 
very  few  biologists  (of  whom  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one)  are  actively  engaged 
in  starch  research.  With  radioactive 
tracers  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
shown  how  starch  granules  grow  by 
the  deposition  of  layer  upon  layer, 
and  with  the  electron  microscope  have 
taken  the  first  pictures  of  the  process 
in  operation  at  high  magnification.  We 
are  now  engaged  in  a  study  of  the 
enzymes  that  produce  the  starch 
molecules. 

The  energy  stored  in  compounds 
like  starch  can  be  made  available  for 
life  processes  by  the  stepwise  break- 
down of  these  compounds.  This  hap- 
pens during  the  complicated  processes 
of  respiration,  and  in  this  field  Dr. 
Dorothy  Forward  is  an  authority.  She 
is  also  interested  in  growth  phenomena 
and  the  chemical  in  the  plant  that 
regulate  growth. 

Interesting  as  this  probing  into  the 
secrets  of  life  may  be,  there  is  another 
important  aspect  of  botany,  viz.,  the 
study  of  plant  communities  and  the 
relations  of  plants  to  their  environment 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 

Extension  of  agriculture  has  re- 
duced the  original  vegetation  of  our 
world  near  to  the  danger  point:  more 
than  80  per  cent  has  disappeared  or 
has  become  irreversibly  changed.  The 
thought  is  alarming  that  many  poten- 
tially valuable  plants  are  threatened 
with  extinction.  Once  they  have  dis- 
appeared they  are  lost  forever.  No  one 
can  guess  the  potential  that  is  locked 
up  in  plants  which  face  extinction 
from    the    indiscriminate    spread    of 


civilization,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  wild  flora  should  be  protected. 

In  many  cases  the  balance  between 
plants  and  their  environment  has  been 
greatly  disturbed.  Ecologists  provide 
us  with  the  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
original  plant  communities,  necessary 
for  the  reconstitution  of  the  balance. 
On  a  large  scale,  removal  of  forests 
has  caused  floods,  erosion,  climato- 
logical  changes,  and  migration,  or 
even  extermination  of  human  popula- 
tions. On  a  smaller  scale  country 
roads  in  Southern  Ontario  lost  their 
rich  vegetation  with  its  accompanying 
wild  life,  when  they  were  widened. 

We  need  to  preserve  the  natural 
vegetation,  wherever  this  is  feasible, 
for  scientific  exploration,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  in  nature,  and 
to  provide  for  relaxation,  so  necessary 
in  tension-filled  modern  life. 

Our  Botany  Department  has  green- 
houses which  were  constructed  with 
the  building  in  1932.  They  contain  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  tropical 
plants,  which  is  extensively  used  for 
teaching  and  demonstration  and  is 
being  extended  with  plants  from  all 
over  the  world  through  our  seed  ex- 
change service.  The  collection  has 
drawn  wide  interest  whenever  the 
Department  has  a  spring  flower  show. 
However,  greenhouses  have  a  limited 
space  and  a  garden  with  an  arboretum 
and  experimental  plots  is  badly 
needed.  The  Department  suffered  a 
severe  blow  when  existing  facilities  at 
Glendon  Hall  had  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  buildings  of  York  University.  It  is 
our  hope  that  new  facilities  may  be 
made  available  elsewhere. 
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The  anarchy  of  Chinese  studies  yields 
to  a  lone  scholar  and  the  rule  of  law 


How  Bill  Dobson 
Cracked  the  Code 


At  Oxford  University  in  1947, 
William  Arthur  Charles  Harvey 
^  Dobson,  34,  a  lecturer,  decided 
he  would  break  and  harness  the 
Chinese  language. 

To  senior  Orientalists,  this  was 
Columbus  casting  off  from  Palos  —  in 
a  rowboat.  Nor  was  Bill  Dobson  blind 
to  the  odds. 

"One  was  faced,"  he  said  recently, 
"with  the  record  of  a  civilisation 
thousands  of  years  old,  with  philoso- 
phers, historians,  playwrights  and 
poets  comparable  with  our  best.  Yet 
the  written  language,  consisting  of  a 
separate  and  distinct  graph  or  sign  for 
every  word,  had  none  of  the  charac- 
teristics we  find  in  our  Western 
languages. 

"With  each  sign  unlike  any  other, 
there  was  no  basis  here  for  classifica- 
tion. One  could  not  tell  from  the  text 
if    sound    changes     (like    ring,    rang, 


rung)  took  place,  for  the  signs  symbo- 
lize meaning  rather  than  pronunciation. 

"The  Chinese  themselves  —  and 
they  have  had  some  formidable 
scholars  —  learn  to  write  properly  by 
memorizing  the  classics  and  imitating 
their  language." 

Even  for  a  Chinese,  the  written 
form  can  be  hard  to  handle.  Reading 
aloud,  he  may  hesitate  after  a  sentence 
composed  of  fragments  read  and 
remembered. 

"It  doesn't  connect  up,"  he  will  say 
—  and  try  again. 

In  1941  Bill  Dobson  had  ended 
three  years'  study  in  China  by  joining 
a  Highland  regiment  in  Singapore.  He 
was  there  when  the  Japanese  stormed 
in,  but  escaped  to  serve  as  a  staff 
officer  under  Wavell,  Auchinleck, 
Mountbatten  and  de  Wiart.  Winston 
Churchill  took  him  to  the  Cairo  Con- 
ference. India  appointed  him  adviser 


Left:  Professor  W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson  at  Massey  College  where  he  is  a  Senior  Fellow 
and  has  his  University  headquarters.  Last  year  Oxford  University  conferred  on 
Professor  Dobson  its  coveted  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 
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Professor  Dobson  in  his  office  at  Massey  College 


on  Far  Eastern  affairs.  Britain  sent  him 
to  Norway  to  write  a  report  on  war 
crimes. 

In  1947,  two  years  before  the  Com- 
munist take-over  in  China,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dobson  returned  to  his  native 
England  and  the  academic  life.  He 
had  with  him  two  Oriental  mementos: 
China's  Order  of  the  Cloud  and  Ban- 
ner and  a  Chinese  Government 
scholarship  tenable  at  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford.  There  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  in  Chinese.  Soon 
afterwards  he  laid  siege  to  the  Sinitic 
languages. 

What  could  prompt  a  man,  fresh 
home  from  the  wars  and  newly  come 
to  teaching,  to  attempt  this  colossal 
feat  of  scholarship?  How  could  he 
dream  of  success? 

"When  I  started  to  try  to  teach 
Classical  Chinese  to  a  group  of  West- 
ern classics'  students,"  said  Professor 


Dobson,  "the  difficulty  of  finding  com- 
mon ground  took  on  awesome  propor- 
tions —  too  awesome  to  be  real." 

There  were  natural  or  man-made 
laws  for  every  happening  in  the  uni- 
verse, he  reasoned.  There  had  to  be 
rules  for  this  maddeningly  complex 
language  —  and  so  he  set  out  to  find 
them. 

Within  weeks  of  starting  his  investi- 
gation, Professor  Dobson  sensed  the 
germ  of  a  good  idea.  Within  a  year, 
showing  his  hand  as  scholars  usually 
do,  he  gave  his  first  lecture  on  the 
course  he  had  decided  to  follow. 

Periodically  Professor  Dobson  re- 
ported progress  in  articles  for  scholarly 
journals.  Most  of  his  readers  were 
familiar  with  earlier  efforts  by  re- 
searchers of  more  imposing  reputa- 
tions, all  of  which  had  ended  in  failure. 
"This  is  where  we  came  in"  was  a 
common    reaction. 
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In  1952,  Professor  Dobson  joined 
the  staff  of  University  of  Toronto  as 
Professor  of  Chinese  and  Head  of  East 
Asiatic  Studies,  bringing  his  burgeon- 
ing project  with  him.  In  1959,  after 
ten  years  of  hard  labour,  his  first 
Chinese  grammar  came  off  the  press. 

This  work  and  its  successors*  are 
now  being  used  in  China.  In  the  West 
they  have  simplified  the  teaching  of 
Chinese  and  point  to  more  sophisti- 
cated and  economical  teaching  meth- 
ods for  such  languages  as  Burmese, 
Vietnamese  and  Tibetan.  The  Dobson 
grammars  are  not  for  high  school  drop- 
outs. But  in  the  hands  of  serious 
students  they  pose  the  first  real  threat 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  mysterious 
East. 

Back  to  the  Greeks:  French,  Ger- 
man, Russian  and  Chinese  scholars 
who  had  fruitlessly  tried  to  find  or 
formulate  rules  for  Chinese  all  turned 
first  to  the  Greeks  for  guidance.  Their 
inspiration  was  Dionysius  Thrax  who 
produced  the  first  grammatike  at 
Alexandria  about  a  hundred  years 
before   Christ. 

This  pioneer  achievement  in  analys- 
ing and  organizing  a  language  began 
with  a  definition  of  grammar,  dealt 
with  accent,  punctuation,  sounds,  syl- 
lables and  a  review  of  the  eight  parts 
of  speech  and  their  inflections.  It  has 
stood    through    the    centuries    as    the 


basis  for  the  whole  science  of  Indo- 
European  languages. 

Hopefully,  Professor  Dobson's  fore- 
runners studied  the  grammatike  for 
clues.  They  were  obsessed  by  a  belief 
that  Chinese  parallels  must  exist. 
Finding  none,  they  gave  up. 

Professor  Dobson  also  went  back 
to  Dionysius  —  but  not  to  the  success- 
ful author,  all  aglow  with  praise  from 
his  peers.  The  Dionysius  who  intrigued 
Dobson  was  younger,  a  scholar  of  no 
great  renown  who  had  barely  started 
the  project  that  would  make  him 
famous.  As  no  grammar  existed  for 
any  language,  there  was  no  model  to 
either  help  or  mislead  him.  How  did 
Dionysius  begin? 

There  could  be  only  one  answer. 
He  must  have  looked  for  similarities 
and  differences  in  Greek  —  any  kind 
of  similarities,  any  kind  of  differences 
—  and  then  organized  them.  He  must 
have  set  up  classes  and  established 
categories  as  he  went  along,  with  no 
idea  of  what  the  end  result  would  be. 

Finally,  through  these  labours,  he 
saw  evolving  before  his  eyes  a  techne, 
a  technique  in  the  use  of  Greek. 

Confining  his  thoughts  and  activity 
to  the  thousands  of  symbols  that  con- 
stitute written  Chinese,  Dobson  would 
follow  the  same  trail. 

A  Chinese  hoping  to  master  English 
(without  a  grammar!)  would  not  tackle 


*So  far,  Professor  Dobson  has  analyzed  four  stages  in  the  Chinese  Language. 
Three  of  these  have  been  published  in  books  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  under  the  titles  Late  Archaic  Chinese,  Early  Archaic  Chinese  and 
Late  Han  Chinese.  Relieved  of  administrative  (but  not  teaching)  duties  by 
University  of  Toronto  a  year  ago,  he  hopes  to  continue  his  researches  until 
the  entire  history  of  the  development  of  the  language  has  been  unravelled, 
and  adequate  grammars  can  be  written  for  Modern  Chinese. 
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Oriental  and  Scandi- 
navian influences  dic- 
tate the  decor  in  the 
Toronto  home  of  Pro- 
fessor Dobson,  his  wife 
( the  former  Pearl  May 
Galloway  of  Lima, 
Ohio)  and  their  two 
sons. 


Chaucer  and  Hemingway  simultane- 
ously. Chinese,  too,  has  changed  radi- 
cally over  the  centuries.  Non-Chinese 
influences  are  particularly  strong  in 
the  contemporary  language. 

Seeking  purity  and  simplicity,  Pro- 
fessor Dobson  decided  to  begin  with 
late  archaic  Chinese,  the  language  of 
the  4th  and  3rd  centuries  B.C.  In 
that  period  each  sign  represented  a 
syllable  never  larger  than  consonant- 
vowel-consonant  (for  example,  ping, 
man,  kai) .  The  modern  word  for  this 
smallest   distributable   unit   of   mean- 


ing is  morpheme.  In  archaic  Chinese 
almost  all  morphemes  are  also  words. 

Next,  spanning  the  gulf  that  sup- 
posedly separates  humanists  and  scien- 
tists, Professor  Dobson  chose  his  tools 
—  binary  mathematics  and  a  simple 
home-made  computer.  A  6,000-word 
sample  of  late  archaic  Chinese  was  put 
on  punch  cards  by  hand  and  the 
attempt  to  analyse  it  in  the  spirit  of 
Dionysius  Thrax  began. 

The  "empty"  words:  From  the  out- 
set, Professor  Dobson  suspected  the 
two  or  three  hundred  words  Chinese 
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scholars  call  "empty"  would  prove  im- 
portant clues.  The  uninitiated  who 
listen  intently  to  rapid-fire  Chinese  can 
spot  them  —  or  convince  themselves 
thev  are  doing  so.  They  are  given 
slightly  less  emphasis  than  "full" 
words.  In  poetry  they  are  barely 
audible  and  are  passed  over  in  the 
reckoning  of  metre.  They  could  be 
described  as  "clicks",  each  subtly  dif- 
ferent from  the  others. 

Studying  his  punched  cards,  each 
bearing  a  single  sentence,  and  ponder- 
ing the  possible  significance  of  the 
empty  words,  Professor  Dobson  felt  a 
mounting  excitement.  Of  the  empty 
words  found  at  the  beginning  of 
sentences,  some  appeared  nowhere 
else.  Others  were  used  only  at  the  end. 
(There  are  no  punctuation  marks  in 
Chinese.)  Some  marked  the  end  of  a 
section  or  group  of  sentences  com- 
parable with  a  paragraph. 

Still  other  empty  words  showed  up 
in  the  body  of  sentences.  As  the  study 
continued  these  particular  "clicks" 
were  recognized  as  having  prescribed 
positions.  Only  full  words  appeared 
here,  there  and  everywhere.  Empty 
words  were  fixed  stars! 

The  sweet  smell  of  victory  was  in 
the  air.  With  his  punched  cards,  Pro- 
fessor Dobson  abstracted  all  occur- 
rences of  the  empty  words  and  classi- 
fied them  according  to  where  they 
appeared  in  a  sentence.  He  established 
ten  classifications.  Next  he  charted  all 
sentence-structures  that  could  be 
created  with  them. 

The  result  was  a  series  of  frames 
leaving  slots  into  which  the  full  words 
fell  in  groups,  usually  of  three  or  four. 


It  was  quickly  apparent  that  the  gram- 
matical value  of  any  full  word  depen- 
ded on  its  position  in  the  group  and/or 
the  empty  word  preceding  or  follow- 
ing. 

In  one  position,  ming  may  be  a 
noun,  "brightness";  in  another,  a  verb, 
"to  throw  light  on";  or  an  adverb, 
"intelligently";  or  an  adjective, 
"bright".  Its  value  changes  according 
to  position  just  as  the  value  of  "one" 
changes  with  the  addition  of  ciphers 
to  ten,  a  hundred,  a  thousand  and 
so  on. 

With  a  system  of  programming 
established,  texts  from  other  periods 
are  going  on  punch-cards,  showing 
the  changes  in  the  language  century 
by  century.  Gradually,  the  historical 
processes  that  have  led  to  modern 
Chinese  dialects  are  being  revealed. 

Professor  Dobson's  discoveries  have 
important  implications  for  the  whole 
science  of  linguistics.  No  longer  must 
words  be  classified  only  by  their  mean- 
ing or  shape.  He  has  shown  they  also 
may  be  classified  by  values  that  de- 
pend on  their  position  in  groups. 

"It  all  seems  so  simple,"  one  inter- 
viewer told  him.  "I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  it  has  taken  thousands  of  years 
for  the  Sinitic  patterns  to  be  recog- 
nized —  and  that  it  took  ten  years  for 
you  to  bring  out  your  first  book." 

Behind  the  glasses  brown  eyes 
twinkled.  There  was  only  a  hint  of 
exasperation  in  the  gentle  smile. 

"Burmese,"  said  Professor  Dobson. 
"They  could  use  a  grammar  in  Burma. 
Why  don't  you  do  one?  I'll  help  you 
get  started." 

KSE 
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With  an  assist  from  the  Chancellor,  Madame  Georges  P.  Vanier 
conquers  a  puddle  when  she  arrives  at  Flavelle  House  for  a 
meeting  with  the  executive  of  the  Centre  of  Criminology.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Centre's  Advisory  Council.  The  more  formal 
photograph  at  right  was  taken  a  few  minutes  later.  Professor 
Bora  Laskin,  representing  the  Dean  of  Law,  is  at  the  left  and 
Professor  J.  LI.  J.  Edwards,  director  of  the  Centre  of  Criminology 
is  at  the  right.  On  either  side  of  Madame  Vanier  are  the 
Chancellor,  Dr.  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  and  President  Claude  Bissell. 
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A  distinguished  adviser  helps  our  Centre  of 
Criminology  to  chart  an  enlightened  course 


we  may  live  in  amity  . 


A  s  Varsity's  Centre  of  Criminology 
7\  prepares  to  celebrate  its  second 
JL  JLbirthday  July  1,  the  director, 
Professor  J.  LI.  J.  Edwards  has  good 
reasons  for  satisfaction.  Several  Uni- 
versity divisions  have  joined  with  the 
Faculty  of  Law  to  give  the  Centre  a 
strong,  resilient,  inter-disciplinary 
structure.  Active  co-operation  has 
come  from  all  levels  of  the  judiciary 
across     the     country.     The     Advisory 


Council,  drawn  from  a  number  of  non- 
university  fields,  has  functioned  well. 
The  positive  role  implicit  in  mem- 
bership on  the  Council  was  illustrated 
with  the  appointment  of  Madame 
Georges  P.  Vanier.  This  distinguished 
lady  has  brought  to  the  Centre  much 
more  than  a  name  avidly  sought  after 
by  public-service  organizations  to 
head  their  list  of  patrons.  There  is  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  objec- 
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Below:  Professor  Edwards,  left,  with  Professor  John  Willis 

of  the  University's  Faculty  of  Law  and  Magistrate  Nathan  Green  of  Halifax. 


tives  of  the  Centre  of  Criminology  and 
those  of  the  Vanier  Institute  for  the 
Home. 

Organized  by  the  Governor-General 
and  his  wife,  the  Vanier  Institute 
brings  together  social  workers,  court 
and  law  enforcement  officers,  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  and  others  to  study 
problems  of  family  life.  The  interest 
shown  by  these  same  groups  in  the 
Centre  of  Criminology  underlines  the 
close  relationship  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions. Madame  Vanier's  wisdom  and 
her  lively  mind  are  assets  to  both. 

The  Centre  held  its  first  major  event 
—  a  National  Conference  of  Judges  on 
Sentencing  —  a  year  ago.  With  Mr. 
Justice  John  Robert  Cartwright  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  presiding, 
high  court  and  county  court  judges, 
magistrates,  and  representatives  of 
attorney-generals'  departments  and 
correctional  agencies  from  across  Can- 
ada met  at  the  University.  In  camera 
they  discussed  freely  and  frankly  all 


the  factors  that  come  into  play  when  a 
convicted  offender  is  sentenced. 

A  few  months  later  the  chief  justices 
of  the  provinces,  under  one  roof  for 
the  first  time  since  Confederation,  met 
in  the  University's  Senate  Chamber  to 
discuss  how  the  treatment  of  criminal 
charges  might  be  improved  by  the 
courts. 

While  these  two  events  captured 
the  headlines,  the  Centre  has  been 
active  in  other  areas  as  well.  A  course 
of  seminars  has  been  given  for  stu- 
dents working  towards  graduate  de- 
grees in  law,  social  work,  sociology, 
psychiatry  and  psychology.  Repre- 
sentatives from  other  universities  have 
joined  Toronto  professors  in  discus- 
sions covering  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects: mental  abnormalities,  the  penal 
system,  methods  of  correction,  habi- 
tual criminals,  juvenile  delinquency  — 
and  such  broad  topics  as  the  causes  of 
crime  and  the  basic  doctrines  of 
criminal  law. 
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Above:  Like  the  photographs  left  and  below,  this  picture  was  taken  before  a  dinner 
meeting  of  Centre  of  Criminology  Council  and  Advisory  Council.  In  the  centre  is 
John  H.  Sword,  executive  assistant  to  the  President,  who  takes  up  his  duties  as 
Vice-Provost  July  1.  The  others,  from  left:  Dr.  Herbert  Wechsler,  professor  of 
law  at  Columbia  University,  Professor  John  C.  Spencer,  Professor  James  Giffen, 
and  W.  T.  McGrath  of  the  Canadian  Corrections  Association. 

Below:  Dr.  J.  A.  MacFarlane,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  with 
Commissioner  G.  B.  McClellan  of  the  R.C.M.P.;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Ernest  Reed,  Bishop 
of  Ottawa;  and  Chief  James  P.  Mackey  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Police. 
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John  Beckwith  is  intrigued  by  musicologists  who 
compose  adagio  but  talk  allegro  —  and  vice  versa 


Tomorrow's  maestros  pla) 


Above:  A  panel  discussion  in  the  School  of  Music  Concert  Hall. 
Facing  page :  Professor  Ezra  Schabas  directed  this  woodwind  quintet. 
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Ideally,  a  university  music  school 
tries  to  foster  creative  music  by 
performance,  publication,  or  criti- 
cal discussion  of  works  by  its  student 
composers.  Practically,  the  means  for 
doing  these  things  are  not  always  at 
hand. 

Student  chamber  groups  and  orches- 
tras are  not  always  willing  to  read 
through  experimental  pieces;  when 
willing,  they  can't  always  find  the 
time.  And  for  the  composer,  prepara- 
tion and  revision  of  scores  and  parts 
can  be  even  more  time-consuming. 
However  necessary  he  may  feel  such 
tryouts  are  to  his  development,  he 
may,  like  many  another  undergrad, 
have  to  put  course-work  first. 

Then  too,  the  problems  compound 
themselves  in  a  few  years'  time,  given 
the  rapidity  of  dissemination  of  cur- 
rently-vital models  in  his  field.  If  he 
is  just  digesting  the  Schoenberg  Quar- 
tets, which  have  been  readily  acces- 
sible at  least  for  twenty  years,  what  is 
he  to  do  about  the  successful  works  of 
two  and  three  years  ago  which  are 
equally  available  (in  score,  on  discs) 
and  directing  their  influence  at  him,  in 
their  new  techniques  if  not  in  their 
now  poses  of  fashion? 

Dealing  with  these  problems  was 
the  main  purpose  behind  the  Student 
Composers'  Symposium  held  in  To- 
ronto this  year.  The  Royal  Conserva- 
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Left:  Professor 

John  Weinzweig, 
one  of  the  five 
members  of  panel. 


tory's  two  departments,  the  Faculty  of 
Music  and  the  School  of  Music,  joined 
with  students  from  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  University  of 
Rochester,  and  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music,  New  York,  as  well  as  sixty-odd 
observer-delegates  representing  about 
a  dozen  other  eastern-U.S.  or  Canadian 
music  departments  and  schools,  for  a 
program  of  student  compositions  and 
a  good  deal  of  shop-talk,  both  formal 
and  informal. 

The  Symposium  was  a  feeler  to- 
wards establishment  of  a  more  perma- 
nent annual  gathering  where  various 
schools  might  exchange  ideas  and  hear 
one  another's  works.  It  was  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  various  staff  composer- 
teachers  at  Toronto  to  revive  the 
similar  student-organized  symposiums 


Below:  Chairman 
was  Louis  Apple- 
baum,  left,  with 
Francois  Morel, 
and  George  Roch- 
berg,  right. 


Professor  Reckwith,  author  of  this  article, 
is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Faculty 
of  Music. 
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Right:  The  fifth 
member  of  panel, 
Morton  Feldman, 
makes     his     point. 


held  annually  from  1946  to  1953,  in 
which  Toronto,  Eastman,  and  Juilliard 
had  been  active  participants.  Reaction 
to  the  Toronto  meeting  suggests  that 
such  a  continuation  of  the  idea  is 
likely.  Certainly  the  response  of  guest 
schools  was  enthusiastic. 

Two  concerts  of  student  works  were 
given,  eighteen  pieces  in  all,  one  pro- 
gram being  of  chamber  works,  the 
other  of  works  for  a  modest-sized 
orchestra.  They  had  been  chosen  from 
a  large  number  of  submitted  scores  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  Dean  Boyd 
Neel,  Dr.  Arnold  Walter  of  the 
Faculty,  Principal  Ettore  Mazzoleni  of 
the  School,  and  Carl  Little  of  the 
CBC's  national  music  department. 
Performances  were  by  a  group  of  To- 
ronto professionals.  Conductors  for  the 
orchestral  session  were  Jorge  Mester 
of  Juilliard  and  Dr.  Mazzoleni. 

If  the  quality  of  the  works  was  high, 
there  was  surprise  in  their  generally 
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Above:  Pierrette  Le  Page,  Bruce  Matheson,  and  Mary  Morrison  perform  student 
song-cycle.  Facing  page:  Toronto  graduate  students  Lowell  Cross,  left,  Peter  Olyard 
and  Paul  Pedersen  prepare  for  presentation  of  electronic  music. 


unadventurous  outlook.  Thinking  back 
to  the  symposiums  at  Boston  and 
Rochester  and  Toronto  I  attended  as 
a  student  in  the  late  1940's,  it  was 
hard  to  imagine  we  had  been  crea- 
tively as  well-behaved,  as  reluctant  to 
take  chances  in  our  music. 

Most  attractive  and  memorable  pre- 
sentations were  the  few  daring  ones  — 
daring  in  expression  if  not  necessarily 
in  style:  a  work  for  flute,  bass  clarinet, 
and  saxophone  from  Eastman,  a  string- 
orchestra  work,  some  songs,  a  work 
for  voice,   piano,   and   percussion   all 


from  Toronto.  Toronto  also  offered 
novelty  in  the  Symposium's  only  elec- 
tronic music. 

A  panel  discussion  highlighted  the 
shop-talk  side  of  the  Symposium.  Four 
practising  composers  —  two  from  Can- 
ada, two  from  the  U.S.  —  gave  short 
papers  presenting  their  individual 
viewpoints  on  the  general  question: 
"The  Composer  in  the  20th  Century  — 
Progress  or  Stalemate?"  The  talks 
mostly  either  ignored  the  question  or 
disposed  of  it  with  disdain.  But  what 
emerged  was  nonetheless  an  effective 
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exposure  of  four  contrasting  profes- 
sional attitudes,  valuable  to  student 
observers  for  its  own  sake  if  not  for 
any  direct  quality  of  enlightenment. 

Participants  were  Morton  Feldman 
(New  York),  George  Rochberg  (Phila- 
delphia), Francois  Morel  (Montreal), 
and  Prof.  John  Weinzweig  of  Toronto's 
own  music  faculty.  I  came  away  feel- 
ing the  sharp  contrast  between  the 
composers'  verbal  and  facial  attitudes 
and  what  I  knew  of  their  music. 

Morel's  music  is  heavily  underlined 
with  percussion,  given  to  bigness  of 
effect;  he  spoke  seldom,  and  very 
quietly. 

Feldman's  music  is  hushed,  inter- 
spersed with  brooding  silences;  he  was 
open-hearted  and  expansive,  the  gar- 
rulous and  anecdotal  "talker"  of  the 
panel. 

Again,  where  Rochberg's  music  is 
complex  but  always  deeply  concerned 
with  time-relationships,   his   talk  was 
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also  complex  but  notably  sprawly  in 
its  use  of  available  time;  and  where 
Weinzweig's  music  often  goes  in  for 
the  witty  rhythmic  jab,  his  paper  was 
delivered  with  the  seriousness  and 
gravity  of  an  indictment,  which  in 
many  ways  it  was. 

You  could  have  played  an  interest- 
ing game  by  performing  pieces  of 
music  by  each  panelist  and  asking  the 
audience  to  guess  the  authors. 

The  following  quotations  may  sug- 
gest the  flavor  of  their  talk,  and  of  the 
discussion  on  questions  from  the  floor. 

On  Progress: 

Feldman:  There's  always  this  figure 
of   Progress   around.    He   demands   a 


System  —  of  tonality,  of  atonality,  of 
indeterminacy.  Then  he  knows  what 
he's  doing:  he  can  tell  you  what's 
wrong  with  your  work  and  how  to 
correct  it.  .  .  .  The  artist  doesn't  want 
Progress.  He  wants  you  to  be  stuck. 
The  artist  raises  the  questions:  every- 
one else  has  to  answer  them.  You  may 
want  the  answers,  for  you  to  question, 
but  it's  the  other  way  around  really. 

Weinzweig:  The  composer  has  to 
adapt  to  society.  If  you  ask  the  ques- 
tions and  don't  get  any  answers, 
you've  got  to  change  the  questions. 

Feldman:  There's  also  a  paradox, 
though:  John  Cage  recently  visited 
with  Mrs.  Schoenberg.  And  she  said: 


Below:  The  attentive  audience  included  Professor  Richard  Johnston  of  the 
Faculty  of  Music,  left;  Keith  Bissell,  supervisor  of  music  for  the  Scarborough 
school  system;  Dr.  Boyd  Neel,  Dean  of  the  Conservatory;  and  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan. 
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Right:  Corol  McCartney  and  Leslie 
Malowanny  perform  a  student  composi- 
tion for  the  violin  and  viola. 


"Well,  John,  I  see  your  name  every- 
where; you  seem  to  be  a  big  success. 
Are  vou  making  a  living?"  And  at 
least  during  the  past  three  years  John's 
doing  very  well.  And  he's  telling  her 
this,  and  then  she  says:  "John,  you're 
too  involved  with  money."  He  then 
becomes  a  little  embarrassed  and 
steers  the  conversation  to  music  in 
general  and  his  own  work,   and  he's 

o 

telling  about  his  own  work  and  one 
particular  work  that's  being  per- 
formed. And  suddenlv  she  savs  to  him: 
"Don't  let  them  take  advantage  of 
you!" 

On  teaching  of  musical  composition: 

Feldman:  Musicianship  and  being 
a  creative  person  are  separate  things: 
why  act  as  if  they're  not? 

Rochberg:  Teaching  is  essentially  a 
one-to-one  business.  This  vou  can  do 
in  a  coffee  shop. 

On  various  trends  of  modern  musi- 
cal life: 

Morel:  The  trend  towards  discipline 
of  writing  a  piece  of  music  has  given 
place  in  articles  and  analvtical  studies 
to  a  huge  amount  of  diagram-draw- 
ing —  sometimes  forgetting  the  issue, 
music  as  language,  as  communication. 

Feldman:  Music-history  has  taken 
over  our  lives;  and  when  vou're  in- 
volved with  historv  vou're  involved 
with  the  world,  with  what  "worked," 
with  success;  you're  in  a  bank  and  you 
think  it's  a  cathedral. 

Weinzweig:  It  mav  even  be  too  late 
to  bother  assessing  our  situation.  The 


concert  repertoire  remains  19th- 
century-dominated,  with  music  of  our 
own  time  as  a  fringe;  the  mass  media 
are  not  making  any  promises  without 
a  sponsor.  .  .  .  They  are  dominated  by 
absentee  executives  who  call  the  tune 
to  fit  an  adolescent  society;  and  they 
are  wanning  the  battle,  despite  our 
advances  in  music  education. 

Rochberg:  There's  room  to  deplore 
the  composer's  ungodly  fascination 
with  science.  For  the  scientist  the 
world  is  a  given  quantity.  For  the  com- 
poser music  is  not  a  given  quantity;  he 
must  create  it.  Music  is  a  kind  of  aural 
fiction.  What  the  scientist  says  is  sub- 
ject to  proof;  but  what  the  composer 
says  in  music  is  self-sufficient;  it  is  not 
evidence,  it  is  not  subject  to  proof.  It 
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is  in  fact,   as  I  believe,   a  record  of 
experience. 

From  Toronto's  own  standpoint,  the 
Symposium  was  one  of  the  first  major 
events  to  call  on  the  new  facilities  of 
both  Royal  Conservatory  departments. 
Concerts  and  discussions  were  held 
both  in  the  School's  auditorium  on 
Bloor  Street  and  in  the  Concert  Hall 
and  MacMillan  Theatre  of  the  Edward 
Johnson  Building,  home  of  the 
Faculty.  Delegates  and  guests  were 
treated  royally.  President  Claude  Bis- 
sell  gave  an  opening  welcome  address, 
and  the  University  tendered  a  Hart 
House  banquet,  highlighted  by  an 
address  by  Dean  Neel,  in  his  wittiest 


form.  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan  was  guest 
speaker  at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by 
the  Composers',  Authors',  and  Pub- 
lishers' Association  of  Canada. 

Toronto's  initiative  seems  to  have 
provided  a  good  re-opening  of  the 
Symposium  idea. 

In  succeeding  years,  the  continua- 
tions committee  of  participating  and 
observer  schools  seems  to  feel,  the 
program  is  likely  to  expand  to  three  or 
four  days,  and  to  include  panels  or 
small  study-groups  directly  concerned 
with  the  works  played,  and,  possibly, 
lecture-demonstrations  by  outstanding 
professional  composers. 

A  useful  start  has  been  made. 


Joining  with  Dean  Neel  as  judges  for  the  Symposium  programs 
were  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  School  of  Music, 
Dr.  Ettore  Mazzoleni,  left;  Dr.  Arnold  Walter,  Director  of  the 
Faculty  of  Music,  centre;  and  Carl  Little  of  the  CBC's  National 
Music  Department. 
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From  Bolivar  to  Brasilia 
Latin  America  is  our  oyster 

Crawford  Grier 


A  four-year  honour  course  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
.Arts  in  Latin  American  Studies 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  It  will  start 
at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  term, 
1965.  The  course  has  been  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Italian  and  His- 
panic Studies  in  partnership  with  five 
other  departments  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  —  Anthropology, 
Geography,  History,  Political  Econo- 
my, Sociology  —  and  will  be  taught 
jointly  by  them. 


Broad  in  its  scope  and  imaginative 
in  content,  this  is  the  first  degree 
course  to  be  offered  by  a  Canadian 
university  that  is  designed  to  penetrate 
the  spirit  of  the  Latin  Americas,  to  get 
the  feel  of  their  cultures  and  their 
politics,  and  to  comprehend  their 
aspirations  and  their  problems.  It  will 
be  a  complete  "area  study"  at  its  best: 
it  is  good  news. 

Central  America,  the  Latin  Carib- 
bean, and  South  America,  known  to 
most  of  us  only  as  a  crisis  area,  might 
with  its  more  than  200  million  people 
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and  its  wide  resources  be  the  great 
land  of  to-morrow.  To-day  it  is  a  land 
on  the  edge  of  choosing.  Will  it  be 
20th  century?  This  is  not  a  time  for 
Canadian  indifference:  whether  we 
realize  it  or  not,  we  have  a  stake  in 
Latin  America. 

Fortunately  —  if  we  read  the  signs 
correctly — our  former  isolationist  at- 
titude of  mind  is  disappearing.  Our 
past  record  in  South  America  has  been 
good;  our  enterprises  have  turned  out 
well;  we  have  not  meddled;  the  people 
are  friendly.  Banking,  trade,  our  diplo- 
mats, the  Oblates  in  Bolivia,  railway 
engineers  in  Peru,  petroleum  engineers 
in  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  Brazilian 
Traction,  agronomists,  veterinarians, 
Sidney  Smith  and  Howard  Green, 
Canadian  University  Services  Over- 
seas, World  University  Service  of 
Canada  (a  two-month  seminar  in 
Chile  this  summer),  and  the  good 
offices  of  a  small  army  of  resident 
Canadian  university  alumni,  have  all 
contributed  to  an  enhanced  prestige. 
At  home,  a  great  variety  of  orientation 
courses,  lectures,  seminars  and  sym- 
posiums conducted  in  the  past  few 
years  by  many  of  our  universities  have 
aroused  a  lively  interest  in  the  southern 
continent  among  the  members  of  an 
increasingly  percipient  and  world-con- 
scious generation  of  students.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  opportunities  inherent 
in  Latin  American  Studies  will  not  be 
lost  on  the  new  crop  coming  in  Sep- 
tember. 

This  University  is  well  qualified  to 
teach  a  course  that  will  remove  the 
language  barriers  in  Spanish  and  Por- 


tuguese, deal  with  the  literatures  in 
depth,  open  new  approaches  to  the 
social  sciences  it  touches,  pave  the 
way  for  greater  concentration  and  re- 
search at  the  graduate  level  and,  per- 
haps, lead  to  a  graduate  Centre  or 
Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies. 
Its  situation  in  a  large  metropolitan 
area  will  ensure  the  volume  of  students 
and  specialist  teachers  without  which 
such  a  course  would  not  be  practicable. 
(The  strength  of  the  pivotal  depart- 
ment alone  is  already  22  full  time,  and 
23  part  time,  teachers.)  Quoting  a 
survey  made  by  Harvard's  Edwin  E. 
Williams,  Professor  Gilles  Lalande  of 
the  University  of  Montreal  —  co- 
author of  the  Report  on  International 
Studies  in  Canadian  Universities  pub- 
lished by  the  Canadian  Universities 
Foundation  in  1964  —  describes  the 
library  in  Spanish  as  "the  only  genuine 
research  collection  in  Canada  for 
Spanish".  Moreover,  by  the  time  the 
course  is  in  all  four  years  the  Uni- 
versity's new  research  library  for 
the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 
should  be  in  use. 

It  is  a  university  tradition  in  Canada 
that  new  fields  of  learning  be  intro- 
duced at  the  undergraduate  level. 
This  is  in  contrast  with  U.S.  practice, 
but  none  the  less  sound.  Further,  it 
is  axiomatic  that  there  be  a  proper 
balance  between  concentration  and 
spread:  dilution  is  always  a  problem, 
especially  if  appetizing  options  are 
offered.  Thus  the  foundation  of  Latin 
American  Studies  is  to  be  language 
and  literature.  Spanish  language  and 
linguistics,  Spanish  literature,  for  four 
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years:  ditto  Portuguese,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years.  (There  is  no  reason 
why  later  on,  if  there  is  a  demand  for 
it,  the  pattern  should  not  be  reversed, 
and  undergraduates  whose  main  inter- 
est turns  out  to  be  Brazil  should  not 
study  four  years'  Portuguese  and  two 
years'  Spanish.)  Two  core  subjects 
will  be  geography  and  history  —  in 
their  Latin  American  context.  Simul- 
taneously, options  in  anthropology, 
economics,  political  science,  and  soci- 
ology will  provide  what  might  be 
termed  "specialist  training".  As  a 
chronic  "diluter",  Mr.  Editor,  I  should 
have  coveted  the  chance  to  make  a 
choice  of  two  or  three  among  the 
following:  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their 
Expansion  Overseas,  Latin  America 
Since  Independence,  Government  of 
Latin  America,  Spanish  Literature  of 
the  Golden  Age,  Introduction  to  Bra- 
zilian Literature,  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  Latin  America,  Latin  Ameri- 
can Societies,  Sociology  of  the  Small 
Group. 

Professor  Geoffrey  Stagg  is  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Italian  and 
Hispanic  Studies,  primum  inter  paria 
of  the  multi-disciplinary  combine  that 
will  carry  out  the  course.  With  Pro- 
fessor Kurt  Levy,  "moving  spirit  in 
making  the  course  a  practical  reality", 
and  the  chairmen  of  collaborating  de- 
partments, he  has  been  working  on  the 
details  for  more  than  two  years.  At  the 
moment  the  programme  for  the  First 
Year  is  firm;  for  the  remaining  three 
years  there  are  a  few  points  to  be 
settled.  At  the  graduate  level  there 
are  already  courses  in  Latin  American 


languages  and  linguistics:  the  con- 
sideration of  a  broader  conspectus 
might  well  be  on  the  agendum  of  the 
committee  of  the  Graduate  School 
which  deals  with  international  studies. 

All  the  omens  are  favourable.  I 
visited  the  seats  of  the  Ottawa  mighty 
the  other  day  to  consult  the  augurs. 
Trade  and  Commerce  "will  be 
pleased".  The  head  of  the  Latin 
American  division  of  External  Affairs 
(late  Ambassador  to  Peru)  said,  "I'm 
delighted  to  hear  it."  The  head  of 
External  Aid  to  Education  pointed  to 
the  success  of  distant  involvements  of 
other  University  disciplines  —  Engi- 
neering at  Mangalore,  Medicine  in 
Lagos,  Economics  at  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Psychology  at  Lahore.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  Argentine  Embassy  was 
enthusiastic:  CUSO  and  WUS  were 
over  the  moon. 

By  the  time  this  piece  is  in  print 
Professor  Levy  will  have  returned 
from  a  long  trip  to  the  Colombian 
capital,  Bogota,  and  to  the  universities 
at  Lima,  Santiago,  Quito,  Buenos 
Aires,  Montevideo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Caracas.  In  his  view  the  key  to  a 
rapprochement  to  Latin  America, 
apart  from  its  languages,  is  its  litera- 
ture and  the  position  which  this  holds 
in  Latin  American  life  .  .  .  "the  social 
flavour  of  its  literature  and  the  literary 
flavour  of  its  society".  This  conviction 
will,  no  doubt  enrich  the  content  of 
Latin  American  Studies  at  Toronto,  a 
course  which,  with  its  diversity  and 
depth,  should  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  training  of  scholars  in 
the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences. 
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In  th 


Above:  Robert  Sheridan 
uses  a  tape  recorder  to 
help  individual  students 
improve  oral  reading. 


Left:  You  can  make  a 
house  with  paper,  paste 
and  scissors— but  it  takes 
concentration. 
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Photography  by  Bob  Lansdale 
Text  by  Winogene  Ferguson 


3latz  Tradition 


Dr.  William  E.  Blatz  retired  as 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Child 
Study  in  1961  and  died  in  1964 
—  but  the  Blatz  tradition  is  flourishing. 
The  Institute  he  established  continues 
to  be  concerned  with  the  development 
of  the  normal  child  and  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  health  in  childhood. 
The  guiding  principles  remain: 
jjThat  children  should  learn  to  develop 


at  the  child's  own  intellectual  and 
psychological  age  level.  There  are  no 
examinations;  evaluation  is  made  on 
the  children's  work  in  individual 
assessments; 

j[That  the  development  of  skills  leads 
to  independent  security;  that  the  child 
will  be  able  to  make  decisions  for 
which  he  is  willing  to  take  the  con- 
sequences; 
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^Strong  opposition  to  competition,  ex- 
cept in  sports  and  play  activity; 
jlStrong  opposition  to  the  use  of  cor- 
poral punishment,  which  is  unknown 
in  the  schools; 

j[Small  classes  —  there  are  twenty  in 
each  class  from  junior  nursery  school 
through  Grade  VI. 

Among  the  functions  of  the  Institute 
are  research,  demonstrating  enlight- 
ened practices  to  the  community, 
conducting  classes  for  parents,  pro- 
ducing books,  and  creating  tests  and 


apparatus  for  the  study  of  child 
psychology. 

In  addition  to  teaching  staff  and 
research  workers,  there  are  sixteen 
full-time  graduate  students  taking  the 
diploma  course,  six  part-time  students 
and  four  special  students. 

Centre  of  the  Institute's  research 
activities  is  the  Longitudinal  ("Wave") 
Study,  a  12-year  project  initiated  in 
1962.  The  subjects  are  limited  to  a 
hundred  children  who  enter  junior 
nursery   school   in   groups    of   twenty 


Almost  everyone  is  listening  above  as  Miss  Eleanor  Hamilton 
talks  about  The  Three  Bears.  Right:  Miss  Karen  Fisher  and 
her  ukelele  lead  three-year-olds  in  Frere  Jacques. 
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from  1962-66.  At  the  time  of  entry 
the  age  may  be  as  young  as  two  years 
and  nine  months.  As  priority  is  given 
to  siblings  of  pupils  already  enrolled, 
there  are  few  vacancies.  Last  year  the 
Institute  had  125  applications  for  nine 
vacancies.  Since  testing  begins  at  nine 
months,  applications  at  birth  and  early 
selection  are  made.  The  children  par- 
ticipate in  the  research  with  enjoy- 
ment —  tests  and  experiments  are 
carefully  designed  to  be  appropriate 
for  them. 


Bob  Lansdale  and  his  camera  visited 
the  Institute  on  Open  House  day  for 
University  of  Toronto  students,  when 
normal  activities  were  going  on  in  the 
classrooms. 

The  children  of  the  St.  George's 
Schools  paid  little  attention  to  either 
the  visiting  students  or  the  camera. 
They  are  used  to  visitors.  Last  year 
the  Institute  had  375  visits,  excluding 
Open  Houses,  by  interested  adults  and 
professional  educators,  varying  in 
length  from  an  hour  to  several  days. 


Above:  Mrs.  Susan  Griggs  supervises  a  tidy-up  session 
before  lunch.  A  final  decision  about  just  where  the  part 
should  go  involves  a  certain  amount  of  trial  and  error. 
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Above:    At    the    Institute    of    Child    Study,    interlocking 
plastic  toys  inspire  interest  and  intense  effort. 


Right:  How  to  stage  a  play  is  a  problem  put  before 
Grade  III  pupils.  The  children  choose  the  play  they  will 
work  on,  then  design  and  make  the  sets  and  the  costumes. 
In  this  photograph  the  young  man  on  the  floor  is  to  be 
cast  as  a  king;  he  will  fashion  his  robe  from  the  royal 
purple  material  spread  before  him.  The  project  and  the 
situation  are  being  explained  to  visiting  University  of 
Toronto  students  by  Miss  Dorothy  Medhurst,  right. 
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Below:    French   words   opposite   pictures   of   common   objects   on   the   placard   help 
Mrs.  Stephanie  Nohrnberg  guide  Grade  1  children  in  their  first  steps  towards  B  &  B. 
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Supercalifragileisticexpialidocius  is  the  name  of  the  song  Miss  E.  D.  Callahan,  right, 
is  teaching  as  children  and  Professor  Margaret  I.  Fletcher  listen  to  the  words.  Miss 
Callahan  is  a  primary  specialist  from  Teachers'  College.  Miss  Fletcher  retires  as 
Supervisor  of  the  Nursery  School  in  June  but  will  do  research. 
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Under  the  Blatz  system,  children  have  individual  reading  programs  and  each  selects 
his  own  books  from  the  library.  The  pupil  knows  his  comfortable  reading  level  and 
he  knows  what  interests  him.  As  a  result  he  ranges  widely  and  his  vocabulary 
develops  rapidly.  Below,  two  Grade  II  pupils  discuss  their  selections  with  Mrs. 
Georgina  Ormrod.  They  have  chosen  books  about  fossils  and  dinosaurs,  subjects 
they  are  studying.  Like  many  in  their  year,  they  like  to  read  about  animals.  A 
detailed  record  is  kept  of  each  child's  progress  and  his  needs  in  reading  skills. 
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HIGHER  MASS  EDUCATION  OBSERVED 

by  jasper  rose,*  Co-author  of  Cam  ford  Observed 


Canterbury,  York,  Brighton,  Coventry,  Warwick,  Colchester,  Norwich,  Lan- 
caster. It  sounds  like  the  roll-call  of  a  lost  historical  drama  by  Shakespeare  — 
an  illustrious  muster  of  archbishops  and  earls.  Only  Brighton  with  its  twin 
evocations  of  the  decaying  Prince  Regent  and  early  Grahame  Greene  gives  the 
game  away.  This  is  a  list  of  the  newest  English  universities. 

It's  notable  that  Norwich  calls  itself  the  "University  of  East  Anglia,"  Canter- 
bury, the  "University  of  Kent."  This  seems  a  foolish  —  as  well  as  a  fruitless  — 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  these  new  foundations  are  planted  in  beautiful, 
ancient,  episcopal  cities.  Perhaps  it  can  best  be  explained  as  a  device  for 
exorcising  the  fear  that,  good  intentions  notwithstanding,  these  institutions  do 
not  mark  a  new  departure  in  English  university  education,  do  not  face  contem- 
porary problems,  but  are  as  oriented  to  the  past  as  their  sites  suggest. 

Is  such  a  fear  justified?  In  spite  of  their  predominantly  antique  settings,  the 
new  universities  are  making  determined  efforts  to  create  new  patterns.  Here,  with 
manful  sledgehammer  blows,  they  are  demolishing  those  high  walls  —  crowned 
by  an  effective  trim  of  broken  glass  —  which  separate  and  imprison  the  tradi- 
tional disciplines.  There,  with  prestigious  American  models  in  mind,  they  are 
discarding  half  the  subjects  which  have  heretofore  been  deemed  necessary  to 
justify  the  title  of  university,  and  are  lumping  all  their  funds  on  three  or  four 
strategically  chosen  specialties.  Elsewhere,  they  are  bending  all  their  skill  to 
striking  a  healthy  balance  between  the  drear,  cold,  nine-to-fiveish  atmosphere  of 
the  older  Redbrick  universities  and  the  orchidaceous  paternalism  of  Oxbridge. 

*Jasper  Rose,  formerly  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  currently  Professor 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Rice  University,  goes  to  the  University  of  Santa  Cruz  in  California 
this  Fall  to  undertake  an  educational  experiment. 

Professor  Rose  and  his  colleagues  will  undertake  to  probe  the  problems  and  possi- 
bilities of  organizing  a  campus  "without  subjects". 
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Here,  there  and  everywhere  new  methods  of  teaching  are  being  investigated  and 
invested  in. 

Old  and  young  fogies  deplore  the  whole  business.  They  question  the  need  to 
expand  higher  education  and  regard  the  new  universities  as  part  of  the  abomin- 
able Americanisation  —  and  hence,  presumably,  corruption  and  damnation  — 
of  England.  They  could  hardly  be  more  wrong.  For  while  the  reshuffling  of 
curricula,  remodeling  of  departmental  alignments,  revision  of  teaching  and 
social  arrangements  that  is  going  on  in  the  new  places  is  mostly  judicious, 
ingenious  and  sensible,  and  these  changes  are  having  a  stimulating  effect  on 
English  university  life  in  general,  they  do  not  add  up  to  "Americanisation"  of 
the  system.  And  in  terms  of  what  is  required,  the  expansion  is  not  too  large  but 
on  the  contrary,  woefully  small. 

I  think  it  is  essentially  misconceived  —  and,  yes,  trapped  in  the  past.  The  new 
universities  have  not  been  founded  with  the  notion  in  mind  that  the  scope  and 
purposes  of  a  university  education  should  and  could  be  changed  and  enlarged 
to  provide  for  the  new  mass  society  that  is  coming  into  being.  There  is  no 
thought  of  trying  to  create  a  new  type  of  higher  education  for  a  new  kind  of 
student;  but  merely  to  provide  rather  more,  rather  better  old  style  university 
places  for  the  rather  larger  number  of  old  style  undergraduates  whom  it  is  now 
believed  are  available  —  and  well  educated  and  intelligent  enough  —  to  be  able 
to  profit  from  them.  Just  how  circumscribed,  stilted  and  static  most  English 
thinking  has  been  on  the  matter  is  well  illustrated  by  the  acrimonious  bickering 
which  has  raged  over  the  possible  effects  of  the  expansion  on  academic  stan- 
dards. Even  those  most  in  favour  of  expansion  have  been  furiously  eager  to 
rebut  the  charge  that  it  might  lead  to  an  appreciable  lowering  of  standards.  The 
idea  that  expansion  might  imply  the  invocation  of  utterly  different  standards, 
might  have  new  aims,  does  not  cross  their  minds. 

England,  then,  still  resolutely  refuses  to  recognise  the  problem  of  mass 
university  education.  The  United  States  has,  for  some  time,  recognised  and 
attempted  to  cope  with  it.  But  hardly  with  success.  There  are  many  American 
academics  to  whom  English  educators  must  appear  pretty  wily  old  birds  in  their 
distrust  of  massive  expansion.  For  it  is  possible,  indeed  quite  usual,  to  see 
American  mass  higher  education  as  one  tremendous  nerve-wracking  flop.  Those 
who  do  see  it  thus  are  far  from  impugning  the  quality  of  the  best  American 
scholarship.  But  what  they  see  are  enormous,  incomprehensible  campuses 
which  look  far  less  rational  and  comely  and  smell  far  more  mechanical  than  a 
factory;  they  see  students  who  look,  behave  and,  much  against  their  will,  feel 
like  pigs  or  chickens  in  the  latest,  most  scientifically  disciplined  kind  of  farmery; 
they  see  turgid  tons  of  published  research  and  yet  more  turgid  tons  still  fortu- 
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nately  unpublished  but  simmering  away  in  those  modern  Pandora's  boxes,  index 
card  cabinets;  they  see  travesties  of  teaching  and  travesties  of  learning  going  on 
in  soulless,  centreless  cantonments,  rewarded  by  trumpery  degrees  and  impro- 
perly earned  professorships,  but  by  no  tittle  of  humane  insight.  Mass  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  can  present  itself  as  a  nightmare,  a  macabre 
fantasy,  a  Bosch-like  Hell,  a  Breughel-like  Triumph  of  Death, 

Let's  not  exaggerate.  Those  tons  of  turgid  research  are,  after  all,  only  waste 
paper.  Those  undergraduates  who  are  hurried  on  such  ferocious  route  marches 
to  their  degrees  and  certificates  may  yet  revive,  their  blisters  may  heal,  their 
heads  are  probably  not  irremediably  stuffed  with  twaddle.  There  are  outcrops 
of  conviviality  on  the  bleakest  of  campuses;  and  coeds  manage  to  make  love  in 
most  places.  Even  the  professors  lead  incomparably  wasted  rather  than  intoler- 
ably warped  lives.  Which  may  seem  to  amount  to  saying  that  it  is  all  not  quite 
so  bad  as  it  appears  to  be.  But  perhaps  the  verdict  should  be  a  tiny  bit  more 
hopeful:  What  goes  on  is  better  than  no  mass  higher  education  at  all. 

Of  course  the  present  rather  parlous  state  of  many  American  universities 
cannot  simply  be  attributed  to  their  embarking  rashly  and  hurriedly  on  mass 
higher  education.  Some  of  their  faults  have  little  to  do  with  their  scale  of  opera- 
tions and  are  as  apparent  in  small  institutions  which  have  been  relatively 
untouched  by  the  problem  of  numbers  as  in  those  whose  growth  has  been 
grotesquely  rapid  and  reckless.  For  instance  the  incessant  grading  which  befouls 
so  much  of  the  teaching  of  undergraduates  is  more  comprehensible  in  terms 
of  the  emphasis  on  competivity  and  on  calculable  profit  which  runs  throughout 
American  society  as  a  whole  than  in  terms  of  the  need  to  force  hordes  of 
dimmish  and  uninterested  students  to  work.  The  vast  quantities  of  lecture  that 
professors  are  expected  to  ladle  out  and  students  to  swallow  —  all  that  inexplic- 
able droning  —  has  little  to  do  directly  with  the  problem  of  mass  higher  educa- 
tion. Nevertheless  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  disturbing  problems  confront- 
ing American  universities  —  the  breakdown  of  a  sense  of  community,  the  lack 
of  contact  between  administration,  faculty  and  students,  the  poor  quality  and 
depersonalising  of  teaching,  the  overall  atmosphere  of  crude  and  mechanical 
mass-production  —  are  all  associated  with,  and  exacerbated  by  the  weight  of 
numbers  involved.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  all  the  disadvantages  in 
its  train,  there  is  no  retreat  from  mass  higher  education.  It  says  much  for  the 
bravery,  generosity  and  wisdom  of  American  universities  that  they  have 
embarked  upon  it.  They  have  now  to  find  out  how  to  do  it  well. 

This  is  the  necessary  context  for  considering  the  opening  of  the  new  campus 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz  this  autumn.  For  what  sets  it  off 
alike  from  so  many  of  the  admirable  experiments  in  American  university  life 
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in  the  twentieth  century,  from  Meiklejohn's  Experimental  College  or  Sarah 
Lawrence,  and  from  the  recent  burst  of  English  universities,  is  not  primarily 
radicalism  of  teaching  method  or  radicalism  of  curriculum.  Its  significance  lies 
first  in  its  direct  and  pondered  confrontation  of  the  problems  of  mass  higher 
education.  Its  students  shall  not  be  a  handful  of  meticulously  sieved  guinea 
pigs.  Like  the  students  of  the  other  campuses  of  the  University  of  California 
they  will  be  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  America's  youth.  In  keeping  with  this, 
Santa  Cruz  will  not  be  a  small  or  even  a  medium  sized  institution:  27,000 
students  by  the  year  2000. 

How  shall  Santa  Cruz  grow  to  this  large  (by  English  standards  dinosaur) 
size  and  evade  diffuseness,  depersonalisation,  dreariness?  The  expedient  chosen 
is  a  simple  one;  it  seems  surprising  that  it  has  not  been  used  before.  Santa  Cruz 
will  be  a  collegiate  campus.*  In  the  first  stage  of  growth  it  is  planned  to  found 
a  College  each  year.  Just  as  a  means  of  obtaining  shapely  development  the  idea 
is  brilliant.  It  also  may  cope  with  one  of  the  most  common  and  defeating 
experiences  which  overtake  new  and  avowedly  experimental  universities:  the 
feelings  of  frustration,  boredom,  loss  of  impetus,  stagnation,  which  occur  after 
the  first  flurry  of  excitement  has  worn  off  —  five-year-old  universities  some- 
times behave  as  though  they  were  five  hundred  years  old.  For  each  College  is 
intended  to  have  a  different  emphasis,  each  college  is  expected  to  find  its  own 
solutions  to  teaching  problems,  each  college  is  to  play  a  large  part  in  recruiting 
its  own  professors.  In  fact  the  colleges  are  really  to  be  colleges.  Not  dormitories 
with  fake  medieval  dining  rooms  attached,  not  hostels  elevated  above  their 
station  by  the  addition  of  a  reading  room,  a  warden,  armorial  bearings  and 
other  empty  artfulness  —  but  colleges  surprisingly  and  superbly  like  what  is 
meant  by  an  Oxbridge  College:  genuine  communities  for  teaching  and  living, 
with  a  large  measure  of  autonomy.  As  each  new  college  is  founded  the  univer- 
sity will  —  at  any  rate,  should  —  be  treated  to  some  shocks  and  salutary  stir- 
ring up.  There  could  hardly  be  a  better  device  for  maintaining  vitality,  poise 
and  curiosity  about  what  the  university  should  be  and  do. 

As  a  way  of  growing,  the  collegiate  plan  at  Santa  Cruz  has  the  most  obvious 
advantages  over  the  normal  method  of  making  small  departments  bigger  and 
occasionally  —  perhaps  with  the  prompting  of  a  national  agency  —  tacking  on  a 
new  one.  But  I  think  this  has  to  be  seen  as  a  fringe  benefit.  The  prime  value  of 
the  colleges  will  be  that  they  give  intimacy  and  a  human  articulation  to  a  very 
big  institution.  Here  again  some  of  their  advantages  over  the  more  usual  form 

♦Santa  Cruz,  obviously,  is  not  the  first  collegiate  university,  but  even  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  did  not  start  life  with  colleges.  At  Santa  Cruz  the  first  College,  Cowell, 
and  the  campus  will  be  coeval. 
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of  articulation,  the  department,  are  obvious.  Some  departments,  even  in  a  large 
university,  are  depressingly  small  —  one  has  one  and  a  half  colleagues  and  one 
fourteenth  of  the  time  and  one  twentieth  of  the  attention  of  sixty-two  students. 
Some  departments  are  far  too  big  —  three  score  colleagues  and  one  fourteenth 
of  the  time  and  one  fiftieth  of  the  attention  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
students.  Colleges  can  have  a  much  less  erratic  scale.  But  more  important,  they 
articulate  in  a  different  way.  One's  colleagues  are  no  longer  one  and  a  half 
Assyriologists  or  sixty  English  professors  but  an  agreeable  miscellaneous  mixture 
of  anthropologists,  chemists,  classicists,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  expert  in  cuneiform. 
A  collegiate  university  offers  to  both  its  professors  and  students  not  only 
intimacy  of  structure  but  variety  as  well. 

It  would  be  rash  to  predict  with  too  much  assurance  and  in  too  great  detail 
how  successfully,  how  strongly  the  Santa  Cruz  Colleges  may  form  lively,  affec- 
tionate, delightful,  illuminating,  self-propelling,  intellectual  communities.  For 
though  there  are  great  similarities  with  Oxbridge  there  are  enough  differences 
to  make  one  chary  of  arguing  too  closely  from  one  to  the  other.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  both  much  smaller  universities  than  Santa  Cruz  is  planned  to 
be.  A  very  important  element  in  their  atmosphere  is  their  architecture  and  their 
relationship  with  their  cities:  here  Santa  Cruz  is  bound  to  be  different.  But 
perhaps  the  difference  which  makes  one  most  chary  is  that  of  wealth:  colleges 
are  expensive  institutions  —  this  explains  as  well  as  anything  else  why  there 
are  so  very  few  genuinely  collegiate  universities.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  col- 
leges sometimes  talk  poor,  but  they  all  have  all  sorts  of  funds  (sometimes  very 
large  funds)  which  they  can  spend  on  what  they  like  without  consulting  anyone. 
Communities  gain  in  coherence,  in  tolerance,  in  self-knowledge  and  self-esteem 
through  being  able  to  spend  their  own  money  in  their  own  way.  In  particular 
they  benefit  from  opportunities  of  being  charitable,  or  parsimonious,  or  frivo- 
lous and  lavish.  One  hopes  that  the  Santa  Cruz  colleges  will  attract  some 
individual  endowments  —  not  necessarily  great  lumps  of  money  but  enough 
for  them  each  to  indulge  in  a  few  private  fads  and  frills. 

If  in  a  moderately  cautious  way  one  half  prophesies  half  hopes  that  the 
colleges  will  do  for  Santa  Cruz  what  they  do  for  Oxbridge  in  the  way  of 
humanizing,  complicating  and  enriching  daily  academic  life,  can  one  also  wag 
a  finger,  equally  cannily,  at  some  of  the  snags  Santa  Cruz  may  encounter?  At 
a  few,  yes.  If  colleges  are  to  have  real  meaning  they  must  have  real  power.  If 
they  have  real  power,  from  time  to  time  they  will  use  it  in  their  own  and 
certainly  not  the  university's  interest.  However  skillful  the  constitution-making 
is,  the  jurisdictions,  activities  and  attitudes  of  the  two  corporations  —  even  if 
they  consist  of  the  same  people  masquerading  in  different  dress  —  will  clash. 
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Here,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Santa  Cruz's  planning  is  very  inchoate. 
Initially  the  colleges  are  to  be  strong,  and  the  departments  (these  typically  uni- 
versity structures)  almost  invisible.  This  state  of  affairs  cannot  conceivably  last 
very  long.  But  one  doubts  that  this  set  of  relationships  could  get  into  quite  such 
a  muddle  as  it  has  at  Oxbridge. 

Again,  Oxbridge  suggests  that  one  or  two  of  the  colleges  may  become 
irredeemably  dull  and  sluggish.  This  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  intimacy  and 
some  independence  in  academic  institutions  —  and  a  price  worth  paying. 

On  the  other  hand  at  Santa  Cruz  the  collegiate  structure  is  likely  to  make 
more  sense  in  terms  of  the  probable  teaching  needs  of  its  undergraduates  than 
it  does  in  terms  of  the  contemporary  teaching  needs  of  undergraduates  at 
Oxbridge.  The  tutorial  system  of  the  Oxbridge  colleges  is  justly  famous.  Its 
virtues  are  frequently  exaggerated,  but  they  are  real  enough.  But  the  college 
tutorial  is  ideally  a  weapon  of  general  education;  paradoxically  Oxbridge  first 
degree  courses  are  fiercely  specialist  and  academically  technical  in  conception. 
While  it  seems  doubtful  that  Santa  Cruz  will  be  able  to  afford  anything  so 
lavish  with  professorial  time  and  energy  as  weekly  meetings  between  just  one 
teacher  and  just  one  undergraduate,  the  organising  and  implementing  of  under- 
graduate teaching  primarily  through  the  colleges  should  prove  highly  feasible 
and  fraught  with  benefits. 

The  college  system  is  Santa  Cruz's  key  institution  in  its  endeavour  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  problems  of  mass  higher  education.  Some  might  see  in  this 
heavy  dependence  on  colleges  the  danger  that  it  will  never  become  in  any  real 
sense  of  the  term  a  university  but  will  remain  a  rather  high  falutin'  congeries 
of  liberal  arts  colleges.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  Certainly  the  collegiate  structure  at  Santa  Cruz  is  likely 
to  mean  that  the  university  will  devote  itself  to  its  undergraduates  much  more 
fully  than  most  American  universities  do,  that  the  tail,  the  intertwined  pattern 
of  professional  publication  and  graduate  training  will  not  wag  the  dog.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  intention  of  its  founders.  But  it  is  not  their  intention  to  ignore  or 
neglect  research;  and  the  collegiate  system  is  not  of  necessity  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  graduate  studies  and  research. 

Of  course  the  institution  of  colleges  cannot,  just  like  that,  be  reposed  upon 
as  a  universal  panacea  for  present  university  ills.  At  Oxbridge  as  elsewhere 
"the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed"  on  many  occasions;  on  many  occa- 
sions the  professors  "when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs  grate  on  their 
scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw".  Institutions  don't  work  like  conjuring  tricks. 
What  can  be  said  of  the  proposed  collegiate  structure  of  Santa  Cruz  is  that  it 
does  provide  an  unusually  hopeful  environment  for  the  much  more  complex 
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and  delicate  changes  that  are  needed  to  make  mass  higher  education  worth 
the  effort. 

Here  prophecy  must  give  way  to  prayer.  It  would  be  impertinent  to  predict 
the  extent  that  the  people  who  go  to  Santa  Cruz,  professors,  students  and 
administrators  will  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  institutional  arrangements 
to  work  a  revolution  in  the  teaching  of  undergraduates,  the  sort  of  revolution 
which,  because  it  attacks  the  very  centre  of  contemporary  university  malaise, 
will  affect  the  whole  body  politic.  So  one  prays  that  everyone  at  Santa  Cruz 
will  have  the  wisdom  to  see  that  the  present  obsession  with  academic  standards 
of  performance  in  teaching  towards  and  granting  first  degrees  is  irrelevant  and 
educationally  damaging  to  the  mass  undergraduate  of  today,  and  the  courage 
to  act  on  that  insight.  One  prays  that  everyone  at  Santa  Cruz  will  have  sufficient 
passion  for  the  real  value  of  learning,  its  comfort  and  pleasure  and  illumining 
powers  to  ordinary  people  in  everyday  life,  to  reject  the  lures  of  high,  dry, 
pure,  technical,  academic  discourse  —  what  very  often  used  to  be  called 
pedantry  but  is  now  misnamed  and  mistaken  for  scholarship  —  in  favour  of 
writing,  teaching,  arguing,  speculating,  reading,  learning  in  a  way  which  is  not 
less  exact  or  less  exacting  but  which  speaks  more  directly  to  our  human  condi- 
tion, and  shows  a  concern  for  the  personal  content  of  learning  rather  than  for 
those  enticing  but  often  aimless  outward  flourishes  of  technique  and  style.  One 
prays,  indeed,  for  very  elementary  things,  for  the  recognition  that  learning  is 
properly  a  leisurely  pursuit,  that  what  we  learn  today  does  not  have  to  be 
excreted  in  some  useful,  measurable  form  tomorrow  but  is  to  nourish  our 
broadest  future,  and  is  best  digested  thoroughly  and  slowly.  One  prays  for  the 
realisation  that  scholarship  is  a  creative  activity  and  hence  must  always  be 
seeking  new  forms  and  new  media.  In  a  word  one  prays  for  a  community  that 
loves  learning,  the  good  life  and  good  living. 

These  are  very  personal  prayers.  They  may  seem  an  odd  mixture  of  homeli- 
ness, anarchism,  naivety  —  with  disturbing  overtones  of  anti-intellectualism 
and  a  coarse  emotionality  about  them.  Good  heavens,  it  might  be  said,  what 
you  are  praying  for  is  tantamount  to  demanding  that  undergraduates  should  be 
given  their  degrees  on  arrival  instead  of  departure;  it  is  tantamount  to  demand- 
ing that  there  should  be  no  formal  curriculum;  it  is  tantamount  to  demanding 
that  students  should  paint  pictures,  make  films,  do  television  programs,  indulge 
in  "happenings"  and  all  those  other  new  and  highly  suspect  forms  of  art  instead 
of  writing  essays  and  theses  and  dissertations  and  papers;  it  is  tantamount  to 
invoking  laziness  and  chaos. 

Not  quite  precisely  so.  But  I  do  believe  that  degrees  are  utterly  unimportant 
and  are  at  present  used  to  force  young  people  to  do  work  which  is  boring  and 
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unnecessary.  And  with  mass  higher  education  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  fuss  over 
the  standard  of  a  first  degree.  Surely  we  are  living  at  a  time  when  b.a.'s  are 
almost  as  natural  a  part  of  an  adult's  endowment  as  a  car,  even  as  a  nose. 
Education  shouldn't  be  engrossed  so  deeply  in  such  an  elementary  and  dis- 
agreeable division  of  people  into  sheep  and  goats. 

In  the  same  way  I  do  believe  that  formal  curricula  are  not  very  important 
and  are  at  present  used  for  purely  external  convenience.  Students  need  to  be 
given  the  chance  —  need  to  be  invited  —  to  find  out  for  themselves  what  it  is 
they  want  to  learn,  and  devise  their  own  order  and  pace  of  learning. 

In  the  same  way  I  do  believe  that  William  Morris  was  right  and  that  the  path 
to  mastery  and  understanding  of  ourselves  lies  through  making. 

And  I  am  not  afraid  of  letting  people  be  lazy  and  things  be  chaotic.  The 
superficial  laziness  which  accompanies  freedom  is  very  different  from  the 
frightening  inner  inertia  of  slavery.  Chaos  is  more  spacious  than  most  forms 
of  order.  Laziness  and  chaos  are  not  aims;  but  unless  they  are  proffered  as 
possibilities,  their  alternatives,  committed  work  and  the  discovery  of  one's 
own  order,  cannot  be  so  fully  and  so  honestly  realised. 

My  contention  is  that  these  pleas  are  not  anti-intellectual.  The  academic  is 
but  one  —  rather  limited  —  mode  of  intellectual  activity.  Certainly  it  is  not  the 
only  or  necessarily  the  most  appropriate  mode  for  everyone  who  now  presents 
himself  —  quite  properly  —  at  a  university.  Nor  are  these  pleas  coarsely  emo- 
tional; if  they  seem  so  I  fear  it  is  because  we  have  become  too  ready  to  talk 
inhumanely,  too  ready  to  forget  that  undergraduates  are  actually  living  while 
they  are  in  classes  and  seminars,  when  they  are  writing  papers,  doing  examina- 
tions. And  it's  a  well  known  fact  that  professors  are  dead. 

One  normally  prays  hardest  when  the  situation  is  most  desperate.  My  prayers 
are  not  born  out  of  desperation  about  Santa  Cruz,  but  from  despair  at  so  much 
that  goes  on  elsewhere.  I  do  have  the  temerity  to  guess  that  Santa  Cruz  will  be 
more  and  other  than  'the  American  reply  to  Sussex  (Brighton)';  that  it  will  put 
humanity  before  productivity,  insight  before  industry,  individual  exploration 
before  mass  academic  eurhythmies.  As  a  part  of  a  public  system  of  higher 
education  it  obviously  will  not  be  able  to  disencumber  itself  of  all  shackling 
impedimenta  quickly  or  easily;  but  the  very  nature  of  its  institutional  structure 
indicates  a  mood  of  genuine  unorthodoxy  and  adventure,  suggests  a  confidence 
in  variety  and  changes,  reasserts  a  care  for  the  progress  of  the  individual  mind. 
Even  though  all  the  incredible  flummery  (.  .  .  two  semester  hours  of  phvsics  at 
300  level  .  .  .  Counsellors  must  punch  all  the  requisite  holes  in  their  record 
cards  by  noon  on  Commencement  day  .  .  .  your  reference  here  should  read: 
op.  cit.,  c.f.  pp  321-4,  not  op.  cit.,  c.f.  p.p.  321-4,  tut,  tut,  tut  .  .  .  pleasure  in 
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introducing  Professor  Puffle.  He  took  his  b.a.  at  Boulder,  his  b.sc.  at  Smoulder, 
his  b.comm.  at  Shoulder,  his  b.arch.  at  Coulder  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.)  may  not  be 
swept  away,  Santa  Cruz  may  keep  at  the  core  of  its  endeavour  that  essential 
vision  of  a  university  put  with  succinct  simplicity  by  George  Barnes:  the 
pursuit  of  truth  in  the  company  of  friends. 


THE  HINDU  ELIOT 

"I  sometimes  wonder  if  that  is  what  Krishna  meant"  —  T.  S.  Eliot 

JITENDRA  KUMAR 


A  peculiar  effect  of  Mr.  Eliot's  poetry  on  the  reader  is  that  immediate  sense  of 
global  involvement  which  he  feels  as  he  reads  it.  Even  as  the  two  great  wars 
which  involved  a  diversity  of  nations  and  extended  to  far-flung  geographical 
territories,  so,  also,  Mr.  Eliot's  poetry,  written  between  these  two  World  Wars, 
tends  to  be  or  rather  is  a  World  poetry.  The  spatial  implications  of  the  "Age 
of  Eliot"  are  thus  far  deeper  and  larger  than,  say,  the  Age  of  Tennyson  which 
extended  to  the  vast  boundaries  of  the  British  Empire  and  those  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Irrespective  of  the  world  conflicts,  Eliot's  poetry  penetrated 
to  many  foreign  territories  and  had  equal  impact  in  the  English-speaking  and 
non-English-speaking  world.  Japan,  Italy  and  Germany  heard  his  "Not  loud 
or  long"  song  as  much  as  America,  Greece,  England  and  her  erstwhile  colonies, 
and  with  the  same  disturbance  of  soul;  for  he  would  not  let  you  evade  a  direct 
confrontation  with  yourself,  and  your  situation.  And  yet  it  is  significant  that 
Mr.  Eliot  doesn't  ask  the  reader  even  as  Mr.  Auden  does:  "Which  side  am  I 
supposed  to  be  on?"  He  would  only  say:  "And  we  all  go  with  them,  into  the 
silent  funeral 

Nobody's  funeral,  for  there  is  no  one  to  bury" 
So  unlike  Rupert  Brooke's  Soldier  who  proudly  proclaims  a  militant  patriotism: 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 
That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  forever  England 
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Mr.  Eliot's  humble  voice  is  capable  only  of  articulating  an  understanding  of 
the  human  condition  which  goes  beyond  even  the  glories  of  history: 

So,  while  the  light  fails 
On  a  winter's  afternoon,  in  a  secluded  chapel 
History  is  now  and  England. 
With  the  drawing  of  this  Love  and  the  voice  of  this  Calling. 

Unlike  Robert  Graves'  The  Morning  Before  the  Battle,  which  is  a  prelude  to 
War  among  men,  Mr.  Eliot's  Preludes  tell  us  only  how  "The  morning  comes  to 
consciousness"  in  the  soiled  heart  of  modern  civilization  which  contains  not 
only  wars  out  in  the  fields  but  "the  stale  smells"  within.  Mr.  Eliot  will  not  say 
that  the  times  are  nasty  or  bad,  he  would  only  say:  "April  is  the  cruellest 
month",  and  the  rest  will  be  for  the  reader  to  see  the  vast  panorama  of  human 
history  unroll  before  his  eyes  according  to  the  extent  of  his  own  awareness. 

One  could  go  on  endlessly  in  this  vein  but  the  point  is  that  Eliot  is  so  totally 
involved  with  and  so  completely  detached  from  the  world  he  wrote  about  that 
he  is  on  neither  side  of  any  one  conflict  and  yet  on  all  sides  of  human  experi- 
ence. His  poetry  shares  the  nature  of  consciousness  itself;  it  tends  to  be  every- 
where at  once.  And  this  is  perhaps  what  Krishna  meant  when  he  disclosed  to 
the  puzzled  Hindu  warrior,  Arjuna  (who  would  not  fight  his  kith  and  kin 
because  his  attachment  to  the  temporal  world  stood  in  his  way),  the  secret  of 
loksamaraha  (human  solidarity  and  togetherness)  and  a  detached,  desireless 
and  so  Right  Action  as  a  means  of  spiritual  self-realization.  According  to 
Krishna,  each  one  of  us  has  to  fulfil  his  role.  In  fulfilling  this  role,  if  one  has 
accepted  to  remain  in  the  world  of  men  where  desire  and  ambition  exist  in 
various  forms  and  shapes,  the  only  mode  of  self-realization  available  to  man  is 
through  Right  Action.  That  is,  act  but  do  not  seek  the  fruit  of  action.  Do  not 
abhor  the  common  business  of  life  in  whatever  role  you  have  been  cast,  but 
divest  yourself  of  those  desires  which  play  havoc  with  the  essential  dignity  of 
man.  I  will  not  further  elaborate  this  theme  except  to  say  that  besides  using 
this  as  a  motif  in  his  poetry,  he  very  much  practised  it  as  a  key  principle  in  his 
function  as  a  poet.  He  used  language  as  a  mode  of  historical  action;  even  as  a 
historical  protagonist  has  to  purify  his  action  of  all  motive  to  achieve  the 
highest  good  for  his  community,  so  also  Eliot  took  upon  himself  to  "purify  the 
dialect  of  the  tribe".  His  poetry  became  a  perfect  correlate  to  his  awareness; 
and  he  himself  became  the  consciousness  of  the  Modern  Age.  There  may  seem 
to  be  much  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  but  I  am  basing  it  on  two  obvious 
assumptions:  (1)  That  language  is  a  form  of  collective  awareness  and  one  who 
uses  it  acutely  and  intensely  has  to  have  a  total  and  sure  grasp  of  the  collective 
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consciousness  of  the  community  to  which  the  language  belongs;  (2)  That  it  is 
only  a  very  few  who  can  endure  the  weight  of  identity;  and  again,  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  use  Eliot's  terms  while  writing  about  him:  "Mankind  cannot 
bear  very  much  reality",  and  this  is  what  saves  man  from  heaven  as  well  as 
damnation  —  "living  and  partly  living",  perhaps,  as  a  strategy. 

Eliot's  poetry  began  to  appear  at  a  moment  when  Time  was  taking  a  sharp 
turn  and  something  new  was  happening  to  the  awareness  of  man  everywhere. 
Great  men  were  emerging  and  great  events  were  shaping  in  most  countries  of 
the  world.  The  war  of  ideologies  and  the  war  of  beliefs  of  forty  years  ago  were 
much  more  real  than  they  appear  today  when  convictions  have  been  dethroned 
by  pretensions.  The  hurried  flux  of  time  hardly  allowed  any  consciousness 
while  the  battles  raged  on  the  Arnoldian  darkling  plane.  India  was  no  exception 
to  this  general  phenomenon.  Gandhi,  Nehru,  Bose  and  Tagore  were  trying  to 
carve  a  nation  out  of  a  slumbering  mass  of  humanity  —  Gandhi,  on  the  basis  of 
his  practical  spirituality,  Nehru  on  the  basis  of  his  Western  intellectualism, 
Subhash  Bose  on  the  basis  of  sheer  patriotic  passion,  and  Tagore  on  the  basis 
of  the  verbal  consciousness  of  a  poet.  It  was  at  such  a  juncture  that  Eliot's 
poetry  reached  India. 

The  complexity  of  India  is  not  easy  to  put  in  perspective.  It  is  important  to 
pin  down  the  exact  area  where  Eliot  made  the  greatest  impression  and  opened 
a  new  area  of  Indian  awareness.  Gandhi  and  Tagore  asked  the  people  to  go  to 
the  lost  tradition.  Nehru  saw  hope  mainly  in  Western  rationalism,  while 
Subhash  Bose  was  prepared  to  use  the  methods  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  to  get 
the  country  back  from  the  hands  of  the  foreigner.  The  younger  intelligentsia 
looked  to  Nehru  and  Subhash,  and  through  them,  to  the  West.  In  the  beginning, 
Tagore's  influence  was  regional  in  its  scope,  while  Gandhi's  was  mainly  directed 
to  the  village  folk:  but  the  youth,  trained  in  Western  Universities  and  methods, 
looked  to  the  West.  Their  own  culture  had  become  for  them  a  mere  accident 
that  happened  long  ago.  The  West  was  new  and  vital.  Imagine  the  effect  if  the 
emerging  intellectual  voice  of  the  West  suddenly  began  to  speak  a  language 
which  was  aimlessly  echoing  in  the  ears  of  the  West-mad  Indian  intellectual! 
Mr.  Eliot's  Thunder  said:  Da!  and  the  Indian  intellectual  began  to  shore  his 
fragments  against  his  ruin.  He  went  back  to  see  if  the  "Ganga  was  sunken" 
really  or  whether  it  was  not  still  flowing,  carrying  along  its  perennial  waters 
a  thousand  years  of  racial  memory.  Mr.  Eliot  made  them  aware  of  their  own 
culture.  Yet  the  lesson  of  Datta,  Dayadhavam,  Damyatta  is  hard  to  learn,  even 
for  an  Indian,  I  should  think.  In  one  of  his  essays  Mr.  Eliot  insists  that  the 
awareness  of  what  man  is,  and  what  he  ought  to  be,  must  interpenetrate.  This 
is  not  to  offer  an  easy  solution.  But  Mr.  Eliot's  poetry  did  make  the  Indian 
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intellectual  aware  of  what  he  was  and  that  dilemmas  and  darkness  are  not  the 
monopolies  of  any  one  culture  or  race, 

Indians  had  recognized  Eliot's  affinity  to  Indian  thought  and  sensibility 
much  before  he  himself  acknowledged  in  1948  (India  had  become  free  by 
then)  that:  "I  studied  the  ancient  Indian  languages,  and  while  I  was  chiefly 
interested  at  that  time  in  Philosophy,  I  read  a  little  poetry  too;  and  I  know 
that  my  own  poetry  shows  the  influence  of  Indian  thought  and  sensibility." 
Nehru,  himself  a  lover  of  poetry  (he  was  fond  of  quoting  from  Sophocles  and 
the  day  before  his  death  he  had  scribbled  lines  from  Robert  Frost  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  left  it  on  his  desk  ("The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep,  But  I 
have  promises  to  keep,  And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep,  And  miles  to  go  before 
I  sleep"))  experienced  Eliot's  early  poetry  to  be  that  of  a  disillusioned  man.  But 
just  as  it  happened  to  the  Buddha,  the  disillusionment  was  followed  by  enlighten- 
ment, which  a  comparison  of  The  Waste  Land  with  Four  Quartets  can  easily 
show.  He  did  finally  discover  and  disclose  the  gift  of  age  to  his  readers: 

To  arrive  where  you  are,  to  get  from  where  you  are  not, 
You  must  go  by  a  way  wherein  there  is  no  ecstacy. 


In  order  to  arrive  at  what  you  are  not 

You  must  go  through  the  way  in  which  you  are  not, 

And  what  you  do  not  know  is  the  only  thing  you  know 

And  what  you  own  is  what  you  do  not  own 

And  where  you  are  is  where  you  are  not. 

Tagore,  himself  an  elder  contemporary  of  Eliot  (1861-1941),  in  an  essay  on 
Modern  Poetry  acknowledged  the  force  of  Eliot's  poetry  even  before  the 
publication  of  The  Waste  Land  (1922). 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have  pointed  out  that  Eliot's  poetry  was  first 
received  in  India  by  a  generation  which  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  National 
Independence,  and  I  have  hinted  that  Eliot's  poetry  did  bring  a  degree  of  self- 
awareness  to  this  generation.  Yet  I  cannot  find  even  one  line  in  Eliot's  poetry 
which  voices  anti-imperialist  sentiments.  The  nearest  he  comes  to  saying  any 
such  thing  is  perhaps  this: 

When  there  is  distress  of  nations  and  perplexity 

Whether  on  the  shores  of  Asia,  or  in  the  Edgeware  Road. 

In  fact,  this  question  brings  us  back  to  where  we  had  started  from.  Eliot's 
involvement  is  so  total  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  so  detached  from  the  parti- 
cular aspects  of  this  involvement,  that  he  is  like  E.  M.  Forster's  Godbole  in 
A  Passage  to  India.  Godbole  found  a  connecting  link  between  an  insect  (a 
summer  wasp)  and  a  human  being  (Mrs.  Moore),  to  the  great  consternation 
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of  many  of  the  rationally-minded.  Like  Godbole,  Eliot  is  concerned  with  the 
basis  and  condition  of  human  perplexity  itself,  and  paradoxically  seems  to 
equate  the  mighty  nations  of  Asia  with  the  solitary  pedestrian  of  the  Edgeware 
Road. 

And  yet  I  am  wrong.  For  Forster's  Godbole  is  a  different  kind  of  Hindu. 
He  cannot  be  called  a  Karamyogi  and  he  does  not  meet  Krishna's  test  of 
detachment.  There  is  a  distinction  between  objectivity  and  detachment  which 
in  this  context  must  be  made  clear.  To  take  an  objective  view  of  a  situation, 
one  has  to  remove  himself  from  the  situation  and  place  himself  at  a  vantage 
point.  This  kind  of  withdrawal  does  not  include  the  concept  of  detachment. 
Detachment  presupposes  a  full  commitment  to  one's  situation  and  participation 
in  the  processes  of  life.  As  opposed  to  seeking  objectivity  from  the  outside, 
detachment  demands  that  you  place  yourself  at  the  centre  of  your  situation. 
The  only  point  where  Consciousness  can  come  to  realize  its  fullest  possible 
opposition  to  Time  is  the  very  hub  of  the  flux  of  time  itself,  the  centre  of  the 
moving  wheel  of  events  where  motion  and  stillness  lose  their  separate  identities 
and  merge  into  something  which  is  "still  and  still  moving",  a  point  where  the 
pulls  of  the  temporal  and  the  timeless  neutralize  each  other  completely.  Detach- 
ment thus  does  away  with  the  purely  convenient  distinction  between  the 
observer  and  the  observed.  An  objective  observer  is  interested  in  having  a 
view  of  the  world  from  a  distance,  in  seeing  a  situation  from  an  observing  post, 
thus  assuming  the  character  of  some  telescopic  instrument.  The  detached 
person  does  not  transfer  his  responsibility  to  any  instrument  and  is  not  afraid 
of  seeing  himself  and  his  situation  both  at  the  same  time.  Detachment  leads 
to  a  direct  acquaintance  with  the  human  condition;  it  results  from  experience 
and  not  mere  observation,  though  not  excluding  that. 

In  the  conception  of  Godbole's  character,  E.  M.  Forster  has  been  able  to 
give  a  very  limited  interpretation  of  detachment  as  a  practical,  though  difficult, 
attitude  toward  life  and  the  universe.  Godbole  does  not  entirely  withdraw  but 
then  he  also  does  not  entirely  get  involved  in  the  situations  he  creates.  His 
detachment,  in  its  ultimate  effect,  becomes  a  form  of  evasion.  He  leads  his 
fellow-beings  to  the  dark  cave  of  experience  but  he,  significantly  enough,  along 
with  his  rationalist  friend,  Fielding,  manages  to  escape  the  crisis.  Krishna's 
detachment  leads  you,  not  to  escape,  but  to  action;  it  is  action  without  motive, 
or  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Swami  Nikhilinananda,  detachment  is  "not  the 
renunciation  of  action,  but  renunciation  in  action".  Eliot  understands  this  when 
he  tells  us  that  "The  life  of  significant  soil"  costs  "not  less  than  everything"  so 
that  "the  fire  and  the  rose  are  one".  His  gift  of  Kierkegaardian  indirection  in 
poetic  communication  has  irked  many  critics,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  united 
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the  dissimilars  where  it  was  least  expected.  I,  myself,  recall  the  first  time  I 
heard  of  Eliot  was  from  the  mouth  of  a  devout  Hindu  Principal  of  a  denomi- 
national college  in  India  who,  during  the  course  of  his  sermon,  quoted  from 
The  Waste  Land,  which  is  a  poem  written  when  Mr.  Eliot  had  not  yet  made 
his  declaration  of  faith.  Another  time,  a  young  college  lecturer,  an  atheist 
(there  are  atheists  even  in  India)  with  leftist  sympathies,  quoted  from  Eliot  to 
emphasize  his  remarks  in  justifying  the  Russian  intervention  in  the  Hungarian 
revolt  in  1956. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  I  have  not,  in  this  essay,  made  any  attempt  at  all  to 
trace  Eliot's  influence  on  the  intellectual  movements  in  the  various  parts  of 
India.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  meant  giving  to  Knowledge  precedence 
over  Consciousness;  and  as  a  student  of  Eliot  I  am  only  too  aware  of  the 
difference  between  Knowledge  and  Experience.  So  I  have  been  concerned  here 
primarily  with  offering  a  few  hints  as  to  what  sort  of  awareness  Eliot's  poetry 
created  among  what  kind  of  Indians.  The  purely  literary  results  of  that  aware- 
ness were  not  always  so  great,  though  there  have  appeared,  in  various  languages 
of  India,  a  number  of  earnest  if  ineffective  translations  of  The  Waste  Land, 
and  some  perceptive  criticism  written  under  the  Eliot  influence.  I  tend  to 
conclude  that  Eliot's  influence  basically  related  itself  to  the  Culture  of  that  area 
and  directed  itself  to  a  group  which  needed  a  European  vision  to  focus  its 
attention  on  what  to  the  Western-educated  Indian  at  that  time  seemed  only  an 
area  of  darkness. 

Eliot,  more  than  making  Indians  integrally  aware  of  European  and  Western 
culture,  also  made  them  aware  of  their  own  culture.  There  was,  among  Indian 
intellectuals,  a  tendency,  and  this  still  persists  among  civil  servants  and  univer- 
sity men  in  India,  to  ignore  the  wisdom  of  their  own  and  other  Oriental  cultures 
and  to  look  to  the  West,  and  solely  to  the  West,  for  inspiration.  Mr.  Eliot, 
though  he  remained  a  European  at  heart,  I  believe,  was  the  only  poet  (and  I 
do  not  exclude  Ezra  Pound  here)  who  made  it  impossible,  through  his  very 
original  techniques  and  through  the  concrete  spiritual  content  of  his  poetry, 
for  the  European  and  Asian  cultures  not  to  confront  each  other.  His  juxta- 
positions of  the  dilemmas,  despairs  and  disillusionments  of  modern  civilization 
with  the  detachment  and  depth  of  ancient  cultures,  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
last  two  generations  of  Indians  as  much  as  upon  the  generations  in  Western 
countries,  an  awareness  which  compels  man  to  confront  himself.  When  I  say 
that  no  Indian  poet  has  made  Indians  aware  of  their  culture  as  much  as  Mr. 
Eliot,  it  is  true  in  the  same  sense  as  saying  that  no  European  poet  has  made 
Europeans  as  aware  of  their  culture  as  Mr.  Eliot.  Probably,  it  was  because  he 
was  an  American  and  his  poetry  had  no  need  to  be  cheaply  patriotic  or  propa- 
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gandistically  internationalist.  His  sole  concern  was  with  Man's  awareness  of 
himself  and  to  make  him  more  aware  of  himself;  and  one  way  of  doing  so  is  to 
tell  him  both  of  his  glory  and  his  damnation.  Mr.  Eliot  did  exactly  that,  as 
much  for  Indians  as  for  any  other  nationality. 

Like  Krishna  who  admonished  Arjuna  when  the  latter  wanted  to  run  away 
from  the  suffering,  trial  and  judgment  of  this  world,  Eliot  spoke  to  the  strife- 
ridden  generations  of  India  with  the  voice  of  their  own  and  that  of  Man's 
history: 

"And  do  not  think  of  the  fruit  of  action. 

Fare  forward. 

O  voyagers,  O  seamen, 

You  who  come  to  port,  and  you  whose  bodies 

Will  suffer  the  trial  and  judgment  of  the  sea, 

Or  whatever  event,  this  is  your  real  destination" 

So  Krishna,  as  when  he  admonished  Arjuna 

On  the  field  of  battle. 

Not  fare  well, 

But  fare  forward,  voyagers. 

And  so,  also,  Eliot,  to  the  perplexed  Hundus. 

As  I  end  this  essay,  I  am  reminded  of  the  forthcoming  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Kipling's  birth.  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  revival  of  Kipling  and 
for  his  open  acknowledgement  by  Indians.  Now  that  both  the  Empire  and 
Kipling  have  gone,  his  works  remain  to  manifest  that  he  was  a  writer  who  wrote 
of  India  as  no  other  writer  has  been  able  to  do  since.  I  heartily  concur  with 
Mr.  Eliot's  remarks: 

In  his  Indian  tales  it  is  on  the  whole  the  Indian  characters  who  have  the  greater 
reality,  because  they  are  treated  with  the  understanding  of  love.  One  is  not  very 
loving  between  seventeen  and  twenty-four.  But  it  is  Purun  Bhagat,  it  is  the  four  great 
Indian  characters  in  Kim  who  are  real:  the  Lama,  Mahbub  Ali,  Hurree  Chunder 
Mookerjee,  and  the  wealthy  widow  from  the  North.  As  for  the  Britons,  those  with 
whom  he  is  most  sympathetic  are  those  who  have  suffered  or  fallen — Mcintosh 
Jellaludin  has  learned  more  than  Strickland.  Kipling  is  of  India  in  a  different  way 
from  any  other  Englishman  who  has  written,  and  in  a  different  way  from  that  of 
any  particular  Indian,  who  has  a  race,  a  creed,  a  local  habitation  and,  if  a  Hindu, 
a  caste.  He  might  almost  be  called  the  first  citizen  of  India. 

This  is  an  example  of  Eliot's  detachment  as  a  critic  and  of  his  power  of  per- 
ceiving truth  beyond  the  confusion  of  his  own  times.  Among  other  things,  I 
hope  Mr.  Eliot's  judgment  of  Kipling  may  help  to  give  India  back  her  Kipling. 
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Ned  Pratt 


A  Poet  and  a  Legend 


Northrop  Frye 


Everybody  who  knew  Ned  Pratt 
misses  him  greatly  now  he  is 
gone,  and  it  is  natural  to  feel  that 
his  passing  is  the  end  of  an  era.  But 
there  was  no  era:  there  was  only  Ned: 
a  kind  of  force  of  nature  that  could 
have  existed  at  any  time,  though  it  can 
only  exist  once.  Everybody  knew,  or 
thought  he  knew,  who  Ned  was:  a 
genial,  rather  simple  soul  who  loved 
giving  parties,  who  was  incompetent 
at  all  practical  affairs,  from  car-driving 
to  committee-sitting,  who  was  as  ab- 
sent-minded as  poets  and  professors 
are  supposed  to  be,  who  never  failed 
to  respond  to  a  bum  with  a  hard-luck 
story,  who  had  an  endless  appetite  for 
good  stories  and  wrote  a  good  many 
poems  that  were  good  stories  too. 


Well,  he  was  like  this  in  some  ways, 
but  one  could  describe  him  very  dif- 
ferently and  still  be  accurate.  He  was 
a  scholar  who  had  reached  an  im- 
pressive level  of  competence  in  three 
disciplines:  theology,  psychology  and 
English  literature.  He  wrote  a  book  on 
St.  Paul  which  included  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  Paul's  language;  he  was  a 
demonstrator  in  psychology  who 
brought  Wundtian  and  Jamesian  con- 
ceptions into  his  poetry  (one  of  the 
many  things  to  regret  about  the  recent 
sudden  death  of  Professor  Irving  was 
that  he  never  completed  an  illuminat- 
ing essay  that  he  had  in  his  mind  on 
Piatt's  use  of  psychological  concep- 
tions ) .  He  was  an  erudite  student  of 
literature,    and    literary    echoes    and 
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The  E.  J.  Pratt  Room  of  Contemporary  Poetry  was  turned  over  to  the  Victoria  Library 
by  Dr.  A.  B.  B.  Moore,  President  of  Victoria  University,  and  formally  opened  early 
this  academic  year.  Speakers  at  the  ceremony  were  Mrs.  E.  J.  Pratt,  Dr.  Northrop 
Frye,  Principal  of  Victoria  College  and  author  of  the  accompanying  article,  and 
Dr.  Leonard  W.  Brockington,  Q.C.  Above,  from  left:  Mrs.  Pratt,  Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  Frye 
and  Dr.  Brockington.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Clarke,  a  Governor  of  University  of  Toronto,  may 
be  seen  at  extreme  right.  Below:  Principal  Frye  gives  his  address. 


allusions  came  effortlessly  from  him. 
Each  of  his  major  poems  was  also  a 
work  of  scholarship,  carefully  docu- 
mented by  research  both  theoretical 
and  practical.  His  themes  and  moods, 
too,  were  often  lonely,  brooding,  bitter 
ones,  full  of  the  pointless  cruelty  of 
both  man  and  nature,  of  man's  capa- 
city for  suffering  and  endurance,  of 
the  agonized  questionings  that  shatter 
the  comfortable  words  of  religion,  of 
the  great  achievements  of  man  that 
vanish  into  the  past  with  no  trace  left 
of  them. 

How  does  one  put  these  two  Pratts 
together?  Yeats  has  a  theory  that  poets 
adopt  a  "mask,"  and  write  poetry  that 
is  as  different  from  their  ordinary 
personalities  as  it  can  be.  And  to  some 
extent  there  was,  in  Ned's  life  at  Vic- 
toria College,  a  dramatic  reversal  of 
his  earlier  life  in  Newfoundland,  where 
his  poetic  imagination  had  taken 
shape.  In  the  fishing  villages  of  New- 
foundland men  fought  for  their  food 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives;  they  spent 
winters  eating  monotonously  and  not 
enough;  anything  in  the  way  of  gra- 
cious living  was  a  prohibitive  luxury. 
I  am  unlikely  to  forget  the  moment 
when,  in  the  first  year  of  our  marriage, 
Ned  encountered  my  wife  and  me  on 
the  street  and  said,  with  his  blue  eyes 
gleaming:  "I'm  going  to  buy  you  a 
great  big  steak!"  Nobody  but  Ned, 
with  a  background  of  Newfoundland 
life  and  many  years  of  living  on  very 
little  to  get  through  college,  would 
have  expressed  so  much  affection  so 
directly  in  terms  of  food.  Ned  drama- 
tized, for  all  his  friends  and  for  the 
whole    university,    the    conception    of 
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The  E.  J.  Pratt  Room  of  Contemporary 
Poetry  is  presented  to  the  Victoria 
Library   by   President   A.    B.    B.    Moore. 


the  symposium,  the  intimate  party 
where  food  and  drink  served  the 
interests  of  jokes  and  good  stories,  and 
where,  much  more  important,  jokes 
and  good  stories  served  the  interests  of 
the  lively  but  serious  talk,  the  flow 
of  ideas,  which  was  what  he  really 
wanted  from  his  parties.  In  Newfound- 
land he  was  filled  with  the  sense  of 
the  purposelessness  of  nature:  the  sea 
endlessly  beating  and  wearing  down 
the  rocks,  the  great  icebergs  floating 
down  from  the  Arctic  and  melting  into 
the  water,  the  storms  that  destroyed 
human  life  without  either  malice  or 
pity.  Something  of  this  gave  him  the 
capacity  to  live  in  a  pure  present 
moment:  to  meet  him,  however  casu- 
ally, was  to  be  accepted  completely 
for    that    moment.     His    eyes    never 
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When  a  colleague  at  Victoria  College  married,  Ned  Pratt's  present  was  a  poem. 
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strayed  over  one's  shoulder  to  look  for 
someone  else  more  interesting  or  im- 
portant; and  his  occasional  absent- 
mindedness  was  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  his  mind,  unlike  most  of  ours, 
was  not  continually  revolving  around 
his  watch. 

There  were  some  contrivances  in 
Ned's  life,  perhaps.  I  think  he  was 
willing  to  caricature  himself,  to  give 
people  the  impression  that  he  was 
much  more  simple-minded  than  he 
actually  was,  in  order  to  carry  on  his 
own  work  undisturbed.  One  has  to 
resort  to  such  devices,  in  a  modern 
university,  if  one  is  to  concentrate  on 
the  primary  work  of  teaching  and 
writing,  avoiding  the  mazes  and  me- 
anders that  practical  sense  is  apt  to 
wander  in.  In  the  year  of  his  retire- 
ment he  turned  up  unexpectedly  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Graduate  Department 
of  English  (he  hated  graduate  teach- 
ing), sat  through  three  hours  and  a 
half  of  petitions  and  what  not,  and 
then,  under  "further  business/'  an- 
nounced that  this  was  undoubtedly 
his  last  meeting  of  the  Graduate  De- 
partment, and  therefore — at  which 
point  he  produced  a  bottle  of  rye.  It 
was  a  typical  gesture,  but  he  was  also 
reminding  us  of  a  certain  sense  of 
proportion.  Of  course  no  one  can 
maintain  such  an  attitude  consistently 
without  having  it  become  a  part  of 
oneself.  Ned's  innocence  was  as 
genuine  as  anything  could  be,  and 
he  was  the  most  uncalculating  of  men, 
yet  a  hidden  and  deeply  calculating 
wisdom  inside  him  deliberately  chose 
that  innocence.  I  suppose  I  am  saying 
only  that  he  could  have  been  a  great 


many  other  things  if  he  had  wanted 
to  be. 

There  was  a  mask,  then:  there  was 
a  poet  and  there  was  a  personality, 
and  they  were  a  contrast.  But  there 
was  only  one  man,  a  man  of  such  com- 
plete and  obvious  integrity  that  it 
never  occurred  to  anybody  to  ask  why 
the  author  of  The  Witches'  Brew 
should  have  spent  his  entire  career 
teaching  in  a  Methodist  college.  The 
point  at  which  the  personality  turned 
into  the  poet  was  the  point  at  which 
the  sincerity  of  his  kindliness  and  good 
will  suddenly  became  sincerity  of 
craftsmanship.  Nobody  ever  confused 
him  about  the  difference:  that  is, 
nobody  ever  took  a  bad  poem  to  Ned 
and  got  it  called  a  good  poem  because 
he  liked  the  poet.  Ned  himself  had 
been  discovered  by  Pelham  Edgar, 
who,  if  somewhat  aloof  in  his  social 
manner,  was  constantly  looking  for 
and  helping  out  impoverished  literary 
talent.  Ned  would  help,  but  he  was 
not  a  discoverer  of  others'  talents:  he 
set  a  standard,  and  others  came  to 
him.  I  remember  him  almost  pleading 
with  an  undergraduate :  "But  can't  you 
see  what  awful  drivel  this  is?"  Well, 
he  couldn't,  but  if  he  had  he  might 
have  understood  how  the  two  halves 
of  Ned  fitted  together.  Ned  Pratt  is 
the  only  figure  in  Canadian  literature, 
so  far,  great  enough  to  establish  a 
personal  legend.  And  the  legend  was 
unique,  because  it  had  the  poet  behind 
it.  There  have  been,  on  this  campus 
and  elsewhere,  many  genial  hosts  and 
absent-minded  and  lovable  professors, 
but  only  one  in  whom  the  light  of  that 
kind  of  genius  shone  through. 
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A  section  of  the  Cahiague  site 
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The  story  of  a  Canadian  society  in  which  grandma  gave  the  orders 

unfolds  near  Orillia  as  some  students  bring  their  parents,  some  their 

wives  and  children — and  they  all  dig 


Where  history  is  a  mosaic 
of  5-foot  squares 


J.  Norman  Emerson 


Canada's  Centenary  is  not  the 
only  important  birthday  coming 
up  in  1967.  In  that  year  the 
U  of  T  Department  of  Anthropologv 
will  be  celebrating  its  20th  annual 
student  "dig". 

The  18th  dig  or,  more  properly, 
archaeological  excavation  was  held  on 
two  weekends  this  academic  year  at 
the  village  site  of  Cahiague,  near 
Orillia.  The  dig  was  compulsory  for 
students  taking  introductory  courses  in 
first  year  anthropology,  and  for  those 
in  all  years  of  honour  anthropology, 
those  concentrating  in  the  general 
course,  all  in  the  first  year  general  arts 
day  and  night  classes  of  anthropology 
100,  first  year  pre  meds,  and  first  year 
pharmacy.  More  than  400  took  part. 
In  addition,  many  students  obtained 
permission  to  bring  friends  and  in 
some  cases  even  parents.  Some  from 
the  night  classes  brought  husbands, 
wives  and  children. 


No  interested  student  is  turned 
down.  Over  the  years,  between  five 
and  six  thousand  have  gained  field 
experience  at  these  annual  digs. 

The  excavations  are  dedicated  to 
the  principle  of  learning  by  doing. 
The  first  year  course  deals  with  the 
cultural  and  biological  history  and 
development  of  man.  Therefore  to 
make  history  and  prehistory  real  and 
to  give  the  student  just  a  small  taste 
of  the  work  that  goes  into  producing 
the  data  and  ideas  which  he  reads  in 
the  text,  he  is  given  instructions  on 
how  to  dig,  how  to  find  a  site,  how  to 
record  his  findings,  and  then  takes 
part  in  the  excavating.  This  work  is 
followed  up  by  laboratory  analysis  and 
a  museum  display  back  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  particular  teaching  tech- 
nique of  the  student  dig  is  unique  to 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  excavation  unit  is  a  square  five 
feet    by    five    feet    laid    out    upon    a 
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master  grid  system.  Each  student  is 
assigned  the  task  of  digging,  recording 
and  interpreting  the  findings  contained 
in  his  individual  square.  His  excava- 
tion work,  graphs  and  written  report 
are  graded  and  become  a  part  of  the 
archaeological  field  records.  Thus  his 
particular  five-foot  square  becomes  his 
individual  contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  Ontario  prehistory.  Our 
field  records  for  the  Cahiague  site 
alone  fill  more  than  a  five-foot  shelf  of 
loose  leaf  binders. 

At  the  level  of  interpretation  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  look  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  square  and  to 
observe  the  findings  of  his  neighbors 
and    to    observe    and    ask    questions 


about  the  whole  site.  By  taking  part  in 
the  excavation  at  Cahiague  —  capital 
village  of  Huronia  and  the  place 
where  Champlain  wintered  in  1615  — 
the  student  is  led  to  contemplate  the 
origin,  rise  and  fall  of  the  Huron 
Nation.  This  can  be  the  beginning  of 
an  understanding  of  the  English- 
French  struggle  for  the  New  World, 
the  Wars  of  the  Iroquois,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fur  trade,  and  the  role  of 
the  Jesuit  Missions  in  the  extinction  of 
the  Huron  Nation  in  1649.  The  en- 
quiring and  thoughtful  student  de- 
velops a  new  and  more  intelligent 
grasp  of  an  important  phase  of  the 
development  of  his  country  and  a 
newer    and    deeper    appreciation    of 
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William  E.  Taylor,  chief  archaeologist,  National  Museum  of  Canada,  visited 
the  Cahiague  site  last  year.  Here  he  is  seen,  left,  with  Sandy  Irvine,  4th  year  anthro- 
pology   supervisor,    and    William    Noble,    graduate    student    and    senior    supervisor. 
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Right:  Professor  Emerson,  author  of  this 
article,  is  in  the  University's  Department 
of  Anthropology. 


history  and  archaeology.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  many  end  up 
simply  with  tired  muscles! 

Students  this  year  uncovered  ap- 
proximately 10,000  square  feet  of  the 
Cahiague  village,  about  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  area.  The  excavation  of 
four  longhouses  was  nearly  completed, 
raising  our  total  to  eleven.  Champlain 
said  he  counted  200  —  so  we  have 
only  189  to  go!  Truly  a  prodigious  task 
for  the  future. 

House  patterns  were  revealed  to 
the  students  by  soil  discolourations 
showing  where  house  posts,  storage 
pits,  doorways  and  fire  places  had 
been  located.  They  also  found  pottery, 
arrow  heads,  iron  axes  and  knives, 
beads,  flint  scrapers,  and  —  perhaps 
most  important  —  corn,  beans,  squash 
stems  and  sunflower  seeds.  By  study- 
ing these  finds,  many  gained  a  con- 
cept of  the  Indian  quite  different 
from  the  stereotype  usually  seen  on 
television. 

Here  was  a  semi-sedentary  village 
of  five  to  six  thousand  farmers,  culti- 
vating several  hundred  acres  of  corn 
and  supplementing  this  basic  crop  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  They  protected 
their  surplus  with  a  triple- walled  pali- 
sade around  the  village. 

The  longhouses  were  ruled  over  by 
grandmothers  in  a  matrilineal  society. 
Huron  women  had  status  and  prestige 
greater  than  women  in  our  culture 
today.  The  Hurons  were  competent 
warriors  and  hunters,  men,  not  savages. 


To  them  came  Samuel  de  Champlain, 
the  Father  of  New  France,  seeking 
alliances. 

In  preparation  for  a  dig,  work 
parties  go  into  the  field  days  and 
weeks  ahead  of  time.  They  select  an 
area  and  stake  out  the  five-foot  grids. 
Field  note  books,  graph  paper  and 
master  grid  charts  are  made  ready  for 
participants.  (These  will  be  returned, 
evaluated  and  filed  when  the  dig  is 
completed.)  Transportation  is  worked 
out  by  a  student  committee.  Extra 
shovels,  and  wheelbarrows  and  other 
equipment  are  borrowed  from  such 
co-operative  agencies  as  the  City  of 
Toronto,  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  the  Ontario  Hydro.  All  of  this 
preliminary  planning  and  organization 
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is  in  the  hands  of  third  year  honour 
students  taking  Anthropology  322. 

Field  supervision  and  guidance  is 
the  responsibility  of  experienced  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  students. 
Many  of  these  have  had  three  or  four 
summers  in  the  field  and  are  highly 
competent.  Most  have  spent  at  least 
one  summer  at  our  Cahiague  training 
school.  We  seek  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum supervisor-student  ratio  of  one 
to  ten;  but  more  often  the  ratio  is  one 
supervisor  to  five  students. 

The  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  a 
student  is  to  make  him  (or  her) 
second-in-command  of  the  whole 
operation,  which  means  that  he  really 
runs  it.  William  E.  Taylor,  Jr.,  now 
chief  archaeologist,  and  James  V. 
Wright,  chief  of  the  Eastern  Canada 
division  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Canada,  were  students  who  ran  exca- 
vations for  us.  They  look  back  on  the 
experience  as  a  major  honour,  a  real 
baptism  of  fire.  Students  benefit 
greatly  from  such  opportunities.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  they  get 
this  test  of  responsibility  as  under- 
graduates. 

Only  three  fall  excavations  have 
been  held  at  Cahiague.  Most  of  the 
others  have  been  in  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area,  salvaging  prehistory 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost 
to  the  subdividers.  We  dug  the  Black 
Creek  site  at  Jane  and  Wilson  before 
the  bulldozers  arrived.  Seneca  Heights 
housing  development  at  Woodbridge, 
once  a  Huron  village  was  excavated  in 
1947  and  1949.  Most  of  the  Downs- 
view  site  we  dug  near  Jane  and 
Sheppard  is  now  covered  by  high  rise 


apartments.  The  Parsons  village  site, 
on  Finch  Avenue  between  Jane  and 
Keele  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
Toronto  and  Metropolitan  Conserva- 
tion Authority  for  possible  future 
development. 

Similar  work  has  been  done  in  the 
eastern  suburbs  where  the  Thompson 
site  was  dug  at  Brimley  Road  and 
Highland  Creek  and  the  Reesor  and 
Millroy  sites  on  Steeles  Avenue  near 
the  Markham  Road.  The  latter  were 
dug  on  the  weekend  of  Hurricane 
Hazel. 

Gradually  our  work  went  further 
afield.  We  helped  Walter  Kenyon  ex- 
cavate part  of  the  Miller  site  near 
Pickering.  We  joined  forces  with 
McMaster  University  to  dig  the  Ben- 
nett village  near  Carlysle.  More  am- 
bitious outings  took  us  as  far  as  the 
Shebishekong  River,  near  Parry  Sound 
and  the  Benson  village  near  Bexley. 
During  the  latter  expedition  we  found 
accommodations  at  Camp  Gay  Ven- 
ture in  Haliburton.  Closer  to  home, 
we  excavated  the  Barker  site  in  the 
Boyd  Conservation  area  north  of 
Woodbridge  and  the  Bosomworth  site 
northwest  of  Bradford. 

Results  of  our  student  digs  have 
been  far-reaching.  They  have  con- 
tributed much  to  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  development  and 
downfall  of  the  Huron  Nation.  We 
have  traced  Huron  origins  up  the 
Humber  and  Trent  Valley  waterways 
to  prehistoric  centres  in  both  eastern 
and  southwestern  Ontario. 

Our  most  important  by-products  of 
the  excavations  have  been  young 
archaeologists    who    are    now    taking 
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A  student  digger  needs  patience,  a  delicate  touch  —  and  a  strong  back 


their  places  as  professionals.  You  will 
find  them  in  senior  positions  in  every 
province  of  Canada  and  in  the  Arctic, 
in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Arizona,  New 
York,  and  New  Mexico.  Some  have 
gone  on  to  work  in  Mexico,  Peru, 
British  Honduras,  Israel,  Egypt,  Eng- 
land and  France.  About  80  per  cent 
of  Canadian  archaeologists  are  Toronto 
products. 

In  the  future,  in  addition  to  the 
Cahiague  site  we  probably  will  con- 
centrate on  the  Parsons  village  on 
Finch  Avenue.  Both  will  be  long  term 
programs  seeking  total  excavation  and 
possible  reconstruction  of  the  villages 
as  conservational,  educational,  recrea- 
tional, historical,  archaeological  and 
tourist   centres. 


There  is  a  great  difference  between 
digging  a  site  and  the  analysis  and 
publication  of  the  data  from  it.  Much 
of  our  material  has  been  reported 
upon  but  a  great  back-log  remains.  As 
the  departmental  graduate  program 
develops,  this  material  likely  will  pro- 
vide many  research  papers  and  even 
doctors'  theses  for  those  involved. 

How  did  it  all  begin?  Credit  must 
go  to  the  premedical  class  of  5T2.  One 
fall  morning  in  1946  a  student  raised 
his  hand  and  asked,  "When  are  we 
going  to  do  some  field  work  in  this 
subject?"  I  asked  "What  do  you  mean, 
hunting  for  fossils  or  digging  up 
Indian  sites?"  His  response  —  "Both 
I  guess."  So  the  concept  was  born, 
and  we  have  been  digging  everv  since. 
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This  50-foot  tilting  flume  helps  Varsity  research 


Engineering  comes  aliv(  i 


When  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  En- 
gineering staged  their  Open 
House  for  this  academic  year,  many  of 
the  visitors  expressed  surprise  at  the 
tremendous  range  of  subjects  covered 
by  the  various  departments.  In  addition 
to  the  dynamos  and  steam  engines, 
model  bridges  and  pumps,  materials 
testing  machines  and  machine  shops 


that  most  people  associate  with  en- 
gineers, they  also  found  departments 
operating  pilot  chemical  plant  and 
X-ray  machines. 

Others  were  working  on  miniature 
computers  or  using  wind  tunnels  to 
design  rockets  for  flight  in  space.  One 
group  was  employing  radioactivity  in 
crime  detection  whilst  another  was 
exploring  the  possibility  of  using  it  to 
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olve  problems  arising  in  canals,  locks,  and  rivers. 


or  Open  House  visitors 


improve  the  quality  of  textiles;  civil 
engineers  were  using  intricate  photo- 
analysers  to  prepare  maps  while 
geophysicists  were  showing  how  so- 
phisticated methods  of  mathematical 
analysis  can  be  applied  to  discover  the 
nature  of  rocks  deep  in  the  earth's 
crust. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  joking  remark  of  one  guide  who 


told  a  group  of  high  school  children: 
"You  name  it  —  we  do  it!"  Nowhere 
could  the  remark  be  more  aptly  ap- 
plied than  to  the  course  in  Engineer- 
ing Science.  Its  purpose  is  to  give 
students  a  firm  grounding  in  mathe- 
matics, physics  and  chemistry  that  will 
prepare  them  to  deal  not  only  with 
problems  that  we  have  with  us  today 
but  also  the  as  yet  unknown  ones  that 
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we  will  have  to  face  in  the  new  age  of 
atomics,  electronics  and  space  that  has 
hardly  yet  begun  to  unfold. 

The  constantly  changing  character 
of  engineering  and  applied  science 
and  of  methods  of  teaching  it  were 
very  apparent  in  the  Hydraulics  Lab 
this  month. 

As  pneumatic  drills  shook  the  "Old 
Mechanical  Building"  where  the  sec- 
tion has  been  housed  since  1909,  little 
mountains  of  oversized  nuts  and  bolts 
grew  steadily  higher.  Demolition 
crews   were   dismantling   pumps,   tur- 


bines, steam  trunks  and  water  storage 
tanks  that  have  served  to  teach  en- 
gineering undergraduates  for  nearly 
half  a  century  as  a  first  step  in  com- 
plete modernization  of  the  laboratory. 
Professor  Hans  Leutheuser  explained 
that  new  concepts  call  for  small  units 
and  lots  of  space.  "We  try  to  teach 
fundamental  principles",  he  said,  "and 
for  this  purpose  properly  designed 
models  are  far  more  effective  than 
industrial  scale  equipment  that  is  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  being  outdated." 
Leonard  Bertin 


Bob  Lansdale,  who  roamed  the  Open  House  exhibits  with  his  camera,  made  this 
study  of  young  men  soberly  considering  Engineering  as  a  career.  Professor  Samuel 
Sandler,  left,  is  explaining  how  streams  of  gases  are  made  to  interact. 
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Biomedical  Elec- 
tronics staff  can 
monitor  movement 
of  the  human  eye 
with  this  arrange- 
ment of  prisms. 


The  stresses  and 
strains  set  up  in 
a  distorted  piece 
of  plastic  can  be 
studied  optically 
by  this  so-called 
Schlieran  pattern. 


Radioactivity  in  a 
luminous  watch 
dial  is  revealed  by 
Professor  R.  E. 
Jervis.  In  more  in- 
volved experiments 
he  is  working  on 
a  way  to  aid  in 
solving  crimes  by 
identifying  invis- 
ible amounts  of 
key  elements. 


Above:  a  delicately  balanced  test  rig  is  used  by  students  in  civil  engineering  to 
study  problems  encountered  in  building  a  "skew"  bridge.  Below:  Light  can  be  real 
cool  as  these  young  visitors  discover  when  they  handle  a  fluorescent  tube. 
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NEW  DISCOVERIES  POSE  NEW- 
QUESTIONS  ABOUT: 

1.  A  PREHISTORIC  ONTARIO  GRIZZLY 

2.  THE  MOON 

3.  BURIED  CITIES  OF  KURDISTAN 
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meeting  place  is  published  by  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  University 
of  Toronto.  W.  E.  Swinton,  Editor. 

This  magazine  and  other  rom  activities  are  supported  by  the  membership.  To  become  a 
member,  write  to  the  Secretary's  Office,  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  100  Queen's  Park, 
Toronto  5.  Annual  fee  is  $10.  Life  membership,  $100.  Provincial  membership  (outside 

Toronto),  $5. 
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THE  LAKE  SIMCOE  GRIZZLY 

Curiosity  and  luck  played  a  part  in  discovering  Ontario's 
first  grizzly— nearly  12,000  years  after  its  death 

R.  L.  Peterson,  Curator  of  Mammalogy 


X  he  Royal  Ontario  Museum  recently  announced  the  discovery  of  a  remark- 
ably well  preserved  skull  of  grizzly-type  bear  that  died  11,700±250  years  ago. 
This  discovery  is  highly  significant  from  several  points  of  view.  Specifically, 
it  appears  to  be  the  first  valid  record  of  a  grizzly  bear  ever  found  east  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  either  modern  or  prehistoric  in  origin.  There  have  been  per- 
sistent rumours  of  such  an  animal  in  the  Ungava  region  of  northern  Quebec, 
but  no  specimen  or  portion  of  a  specimen  is  known  to  exist,  and  the  nearest 
known  occurrence  of  the  grizzly  within  historical  times  is  some  1,000  miles 
to  the  west,  in  Minnesota,  during  the  early  days  of  exploration.  Fossil  speci- 
mens from  the  Pleistocene  have  been  found  no  nearer,  and  none  is  so  well 
preserved.  A  large  bear  of  grizzly  size  has,  however,  been  suspected  in  the 
interglacial  deposits  of  the  eastern  Great  Lakes  region  on  the  basis  of  post- 
cranial  fragments.  The  new  specimen  should  shed  much  light  on  the  relation- 
ships between  earlier  fossil  bears  and  the  modern  species  of  both  Europe  and 
Asia  as  well  as  North  America. 

More  generally,  we  have  only  meagre  knowledge  of  any  mammal  fauna 
from  the  interglacial  and  late  glacial  periods  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  No 
large  and  well-known  deposits  have  been  discovered  and  most  specimens 
consist  of  isolated  fragments  recovered  from  old  bog  sites  or  gravel  deposits. 
Since  the  entire  Great  Lakes  region  was  once  completely  covered  by  glaciers, 
these  remains  must  have  been  subjected  to  immense  grinding  action  with 
the  spread  of  the  ice  fields  and  their  subsequent  melting  and  deposition  of 
glacial  till.  The  chances  of  a  specimen  remaining  intact  during  such  a 
disturbance  are  indeed  small,  and  the  chances  of  discovering  such  specimens 
are  smaller  still.  This  near-complete  skull  (the  most  important  part  of  any 
mammal  for  study)  is  therefore  of  particularly  great  interest  from  the 
zoological  viewpoint. 

Moreover,  it  is  of  interest  to  both  historical  and  glacial  geologists  because 
it  provides  a  fixed  date  for  the  time  that  the  local  gravel  deposit  was  formed, 
which  in  turn  will  allow  other  correlations  to  be  made.  The  site,  close  to 
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Orillia,  is  associated  with  beach  sand  and  gravel  deposits  near  the  old  shore 
of  Lake  Algonquin— a  giant  prehistoric  body  of  water  which  with  the  retreat 
of  the  glaciers  covered  most  of  the  area  of  the  present  Upper  Lakes  and 
spread  eastward  beyond  Lake  Simcoe.  Recent  studies  suggest  that  an  outlet 
opened  near  North  Bay  some  10,000  to  11,000  years  ago  which  drained  the 
lake  through  the  Trent  Valley,  and  may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  specimen. 

Finally,  the  discovery  is  a  striking  lesson  in  the  part  that  good  luck  and 
human  curiosity  play  in  the  advance  of  knowledge.  It  began  ordinarily  enough 
with  the  delivery  of  a  load  of  gravel  to  a  new  home  being  built  in  Orillia. 
While  the  load  was  being  shovelled  into  the  basement,  a  skull  and  some 
smaller  bones  (a  cervical  vertebra  and  one  lower  jaw)  were  discovered. 
Mr.  Basil  Baye,  who  found  them,  took  them  home  and  inevitably  began 
wondering  what  kind  of  animal  they  came  from.  Finally  the  local  Con- 
servation Officer,  J.  T.  Ross,  was  called  in,  and  delivered  the  bones  to  the 
Southern  Research  Station  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
at  Maple. 

On  December  10  I  received  a  phone  call  from  Mr.  Robin  Hepburn,  biolo- 
gist at  the  station.  He  said  that  he  and  other  members  of  the  staff  had 
examined  an  interesting  specimen  which  they  wished  to  submit  to  the  ROM 
for  identification.  They  had  agreed  it  was  neither  a  black  bear  nor  a  polar 
bear,  and  suspected  it  was  a  grizzly.  When  the  specimen  reached  the 
Department  of  Mammalogy,  a  quick  comparison  with  examples  of  modern 
grizzly  bears  from  western  Canada  and  Alaska  showed  that  it  was  indeed 
closely  related  to  them  but  differed  in  some  detail  from  them  all. 

This  was  not  surprising.  The  group  comprising  the  grizzly  and  big  brown 
bears  of  the  New  World  is  a  highly  variable  and  complex  one  with  no  fewer 
than  87  different  Recent  Era  forms  described  and  named.  Quite  obviously 
the  early  mammalogists  responsible  for  most  of  these  names  were  unduly 
impressed  by  this  great  variability  in  cranial  details  and  failed  to  recognize 
differences  which  reflect  sex,  age  or  normal  individual  random  variation,  as 
opposed  to  characteristics  which  are  genetically  fixed  in  large  populations. 

Although  difficult  to  define  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  zoologists,  a  species  to 
most  mammalogists  is  a  group  of  interbreeding  animals  that  are  sufficiendy 

Cranial  measurements,  in  mm.,  of  this  specimen,  R.O.M.  35226,  are  as  follows:  Condy- 
lobasal  length,  322;  zygomatic  breadth,  approximately  302;  mastoid  breadth,  136.6; 
length  of  palate,  164;  canine-molar  length  of  maxillary  tooth  row,  128;  length  of  last 
three  upper  cheek  teeth  (P4-M2),  75.8;  greatest  width  of  palate  including  last  molars 
(M2),  87.8;  width  across  upper  canines,  70.2;  height  of  occiput,  96.7;  least  interorbital 
breadth,  76.5;  width  across  postorbital  processes,  110.6;  greatest  length  of  mandible, 
320;  canine-molar  length  of  mandibular  toothrow,  145.3;  length  of  last  four  lower  cheek 
teeth  (P3-M2),  82.8;  width  across  lower  canines,  61.7.  The  dentition  is  complete  except 
for  the  incisors  and  the  anterior  or  first  premolars,  both  above  and  below. 


distinct  from  all  other  kinds  to  be  genetically  isolated.  In  other  words  they 
"breed  true"  and  do  not  normally  breed  with  other  species  under  natural 
conditions,  but  when  crossed  under  artificial  conditions  usually  produce 
infertile  offspring,  if  any.  In  some  species,  particularly  wide-ranging  ones, 
there  may  be  a  tendency  for  some  populations  to  become  isolated  from 
adjoining  ones;  in  such  cases  certain  distinctive  genetic  characteristics  may 
become  fixed  and  spread  throughout  the  population.  Usually  they  are  of  a 
minor  nature  involving  such  aspects  as  colour,  size,  proportions,  or  cranial 
details.  When  a  species  exhibits  consistent  morphological  differences  in  one 
part  of  its  range  from  others,  the  species  is  divided  into  subspecies  (also  called 
geographic  races).  The  grizzly  bear  is  particularly  susceptible  to  such  geo- 
graphic variation  in  view  of  its  range— which  runs  from  north  central  Mexico 
through  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  up  to 
the  Arctic  tundra  of  western  Canada  and  most  of  Alaska.  Its  great  varia- 
bility has  resulted  in  a  confusion  of  species  and  subspecies.  Recently  mamma- 
logists  have  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  would  consider  all  grizzly, 
Alaskan  big  brown  and  Old  World  brown  bears  as  representing  only  one 
species,  Ursus  arctos,  with  many  geographic  races.  Whatever  the  name,  the 
great  variability  in  bears  made  it  that  much  harder  to  pinpoint  our  discovery. 

The  rom  has  no  specimens  of  the  old  world  brown  bear,  but  a  check  of 
published  photographs  and  measurements  suggested  that  our  specimen  might 
actually  be  closer  to  it  than  to  the  western  grizzlies.  We  immediately  had 
to  consider  the  possibility  that  the  Orillia  bear  was  a  circus  or  zoo  animal 
which  had  been  buried  where  it  was  found.  Experience,  however,  has  shown 
that  specimens  which  have  lived  for  a  long  time  in  a  zoo  can  be  distinguished 
by  dental  abnormalities  caused  by  their  diet:  the  teeth  of  this  specimen  appear 
perfectly  normal  in  all  respects.  We  had  been  told  that  the  skull  came  from 
a  gravel  pit.  The  specimen  was  in  such  excellent  condition  it  appeared  fan- 
tastic that  it  could  be  as  old  as  the  site  suggested— in  other  words,  that  it 
had  died  here  normally  when  the  gravel  deposit  was  being  laid  down.  We 
were  faced  with  two  possibilities.  Either  the  skeleton  was  a  recent  intrusion 
as  a  result  of  some  action  by  man,  or  we  had  the  kind  of  discovery  museum 
people  dream  about  but  rarely  find. 

At  our  request  Conservation  Officer  Harold  Van  Wyck  searched  the  spot 
where  the  gravel  had  been  dumped  from  the  truck,  and  found  the  missing 
lower  jaw  and  a  portion  of  leg  bone.  On  December  14  my  assistant,  Mr. 
John  B.  Heppes,  also  visited  the  building  site  with  Mr.  Van  Wyck,  and 
then  went  on  to  the  gravel  pit  from  which  the  load  had  been  taken.  And  here 
we  met  a  stroke  of  incredibly  good  fortune.  The  specimen  had  come  from 
the  very  last  load  of  gravel  on  the  last  day  of  operations  for  the  season. 
None  of  the  surrounding  deposit  had  been  touched.  The  ground  was  now 
frozen,  but  the  pit  owner,  Mr.  J.  Ennis,  agreed  to  let  us  check  the  site 
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carefully  for  further  bones  as  soon  as  spring  arrived,  and  to  withhold  any 
digging  in  that  area  until  we  were  finished. 

We  reviewed  the  evidence.  The  specimen  had  the  appearance  of  a  normal 
wild  animal;  it  was  about  average  size  for  a  grizzly  and  was  about  middle 
age  at  time  of  death;  it  was  so  well  preserved  and  the  skull  so  complete  that 
it  seemed  almost  unbelievable  that  it  could  have  been  dead  for  more  than  a 
few  years.  Yet  it  had  been  taken  from  a  site  approximately  30  feet  below  the 
surrounding  grade,  in  a  part  of  the  landscape  buried  when  the  glaciers 
retreated  10  to  12  thousand  years  ago. 

About  20  years  ago  Dr.  Willard  Libby  pioneered  a  technique  which  has 
made  it  possible  to  establish  the  age  of  plant  and  animal  material  which  has 
remained  buried  for  a  protracted  period.  The  method  is  based  on  the  radio- 
active decay  of  natural  radiocarbon  (Carbon  14).  Radioactive  Carbon  14  is 
constantly  being  produced  in  the  upper  atmosphere  by  cosmic  ray  reactions, 
and  in  turn  is  oxidized  and  mixes  with  the  inert  normal  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  life  cycle.  Because  the  mixing  time  is  relatively  short,  an  equilibrium 
concentration  of  Carbon  14  is  maintained  in  the  atmosphere,  land,  water  and 
life  (both  animal  and  plant)  of  the  earth.  When  an  animal  or  plant  dies, 
however,  and  is  removed  from  the  equilibrium  cycle,  its  C14  content  decays 
with  a  half-life  of  5500  years.  A  precise  measurement  of  the  remaining  C14 
content  of  a  bone  makes  it  possible  to  calculate  the  time  elaped  since  the 
animal  died  within  relatively  fine  limits.  Two  methods  of  radiocarbon  dating 
of  bone  have  been  devised.  The  first,  most  commonly  used  in  the  past, 
consists  of  carrying  out  a  carbonate  fraction  of  the  bone  tissue,  removing  the 
carbonate  by  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  with  acid.  The  second  technique 
is  based  upon  the  collagen  (bone  protein)  content.  The  collagen  is  recovered 
by  a  slow  digestion  of  bone  in  cold  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  subsequent 
filtering  to  recover  the  insoluble  collagen,  which  in  turn  is  dried  and  then 
burned  and  dated.  The  collagen  content  of  bone  has  been  shown  to  vary  with 
time  from  about  25  per  cent  in  modern  specimens  to  about  one  or  two  per 
cent  at  10,000  years. 

In  the  case  of  our  grizzly,  it  seemed  worth  the  gamble  to  sacrifice  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  limb  bones  on  a  Carbon  14  test.  Certain  commercial  laboratories 
were  prepared  to  run  the  tests  for  between  $150  and  $200.  Our  departmental 
budget  had  been  exhausted  by  the  costs  of  field  work  in  British  Honduras, 
but  special  funds  were  made  available.  Then  began  the  long  wait,  with  all 
the  anxiety  of  an  expectant  father.  The  report  arrived  on  April  1.  Had  we 
in  fact  made  fools  of  ourselves?  No,  the  results  were  all  we  had  hoped  for 
-1 1,700±250  years  (9750  b.c.)! 

Sitting  in  my  office  as  I  tore  open  the  letter  was  Mr.  William  Toye,  editor 
in  the  Canadian  office  of  Oxford  University  Press.  We  had  just  been  going 
over  last-minute  details  on  the  manuscript  of  my  forthcoming  book,  The 
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Mammals  of  Eastern  Canada.  In  it  I  had  reviewed  all  we  knew  about  bears 
in  eastern  Canada,  but  now  this  would  have  to  be  revised  in  proof  in  the 
light  of  our  new  discovery.  My  mind  flashed  back  to  an  earlier  book  in 
which  I  had  published  in  considerable  detail  a  theory  on  the  postglacial 
dispersal  of  moose  (North  American  Moose,  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
1955).  Then  I  recalled  one  of  my  first  scientific  papers,  a  comparison  of 
the  Recent  and  Pleistocene  fauna  of  an  area  in  Texas  based  on  work  done 
before  World  War  n.  One  of  my  more  recent  papers  was  "Changes  in  the 
Mammalian  Fauna  of  Ontario":  we  had  known  nothing  of  the  occurrence 
of  grizzly  bears  when  that  work  was  carried  on.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  a  subject  in  which  I  have  had  a  long  and  deep  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  I  had  to  finish  two  manuscripts  which  were  on  my  desk. 
They  dealt  with  something  far  divorced  from  sub-fossil  bears— tropical  bats. 
One  I  had  just  recalled  from  the  printer  in  order  to  include  some  vital  data 
which  had  been  located  after  it  was  submitted.  They  represented  another 
field  of  considerable  excitement:  the  discovery  and  naming  of  two  new 
genera  of  bats,  one  from  South  America  and  the  other  from  Africa,  and  an 
up-to-date  revision  of  two  other  genera  which  shed  much  new  light  on  their 
status  and  taxonomic  position.  These  had  to  be  sent  to  the  printer  without 
delay,  but  first  a  brief  scientific  announcement  of  the  Lake  Simcoe  grizzly 
was  prepared  for  the  appropriate  scientific  journal. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  After  the  initial  brief  flurry  of  excitement  we 
are  now  faced  with  a  long  period  of  hard  work  and  careful  analysis.  As  soon 
as  the  gravel  pit  thawed,  we  began  excavating  in  a  search  for  more  of  this 
important  specimen.  Our  geological  colleagues  have  promised  their  co-opera- 
tion in  making  a  careful  stratigraphic  study  of  the  site  to  shed  as  much  light 
as  possible  on  a  geological  correlation  of  developing  events.  Then  begins  the 
enormous  task  of  analyzing  the  specimen  in  minute  detail  and  then  com- 
paring it  with  at  least  87  different  named  modern  bears  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  all  known  related  species  of  fossil  bears  on  the  other.  This  will  involve 
trips  to  the  major  museums  of  the  world  where  pertinent  material  is  available. 
The  project  requires  time  and  money,  two  commodities  in  short  supply.  We 
are  already  too  late  to  apply  this  year  for  the  usual  research  grants  from 
agencies  that  might  support  this  type  of  work.  Unfortunately  Canada  has 
very  limited  sources  of  research  funds  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  on 
with  a  shoestring  operation,  using  ingenuity  to  accomplish  what  must  be  done. 

There  are  many  exciting  and  challenging  questions  to  be  answered.  Does 
the  specimen  represent  an  entirely  new  species,  hitherto  unknown,  or  is  it 
closely  related  to  any  known  fossil  species?  What  are  its  relationships  to 
modern  grizzly  bears?  Was  it  more  closely  related  to  its  nearest  modern 
relation,  the  plains  grizzly,  Ursus  horribilis,  or  will  it  prove  to  be  closer  to 
a  Barren  Land  grizzly?  Does  it  show  a  direct  relationship  with  the  European 
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brown  bear?  Was  there  ever  really  a  modern  grizzly  bear  in  the  Ungava 
region  of  Quebec?  If  so,  could  it  be  a  descendant  of  our  Lake  Simcoe  bear? 
What  species  were  present  in  the  fauna  10  to  12  thousand  years  ago?  What 
did  this  large  carnivore  live  on?  Did  it  prey  on  muskoxen  such  as  Symbos 
cavifrons  and  Boothenium  sargenti  which  are  known  to  have  occurred  about 
the  same  time  in  what  is  now  southern  Michigan?  What  can  we  deduce 
about  the  ecology  of  the  region  at  that  time?  Was  the  extinct  eastern  Wapiti 
contemporary  with  this  grizzly?  Why  has  there  been  no  trace  of  moose  found 
for  the  period?  Did  Cervalus  (an  extinct  moose-like  animal)  survive  until 
this  time?  What  caused  the  eventual  extinction  or  extirpation  of  this  bear 
in  southern  Ontario?  How  closely  did  it  follow  the  retreating  front  of  the 
glacial  ice  cap?  How  did  this  specimen  happen  to  be  preserved  in  such  an 
excellent  condition? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  for  which  we  seek  answers.  We  are 
doomed  to  be  caught  up  in  a  pyramiding  situation  for  as  soon  as  we  discover 
the  answer  to  any  of  them  we  merely  expose  several  other  avenues  to  be 
explored.  This  is  the  story  of  our  life— waiting  within  my  department,  as  in 
every  other  in  the  rom,  are  exciting  problems,  opportunities  and  challenges 
that  would  take  more  than  ten  lifetimes  to  complete  even  if  we  had  adequate 
funds  and  many  more  hands  to  assist  with  the  task.  We  have  learned  to  live 
with  this  frustration  and  would  not  change  positions  with  anyone. 

V  ^ 

NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  MOON1 

Some  current  theories  about  our  nearest  neighbour 
—which  may  have  a  surface  of  "floating  dust" 

Peter  M.  Millman,  National  Research  Council,  Ottawa 

k  A 

fjn  November  5,  1938,  I  gave  a  lecture  here  in  Convocation  Hall  entitled 
'We  Visit  the  Moon",  and  at  that  time  I  stated  that  I  had  every  expectation 
of  seeing  man  make  contact  with  our  satellite.  The  intervening  26  years  have 
more  than  fulfilled  that  expectation  as  already  ships  from  earth  have  circled 
the  moon,  televised  it  from  less  than  a  mile  above  its  surface,  and  hard-landed 
on  a  number  of  different  occasions.  Serious  plans  for  manned  exploration 

1Summary  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  on  February  25,  1965. 
Dr.  Millman  is  Head,  Upper  Atmosphere  Research,  Radio  and  Electrical  Engineering 
Division,  National  Research  Council  of  Canada. 
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of  the  lunar  surface  are  well  advanced  in  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  On  the  basis  of  the  current  progress  in  space  technology, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  an  attempt  should  not  prove  successful. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  space  program  in  1957,  astronomical 
research  on  the  solar  system  has  been  revitalized  and  new  knowledge  in 
this  field  is  being  acquired  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  For  this  reason  much 
of  what  can  be  said  today  may  already  be  out  of  date  tomorrow.  However, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  summarize  our  present  view  of  the  physical  nature  of 
the  moon,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  detailed  structure  of  its  surface. 

As  we  discuss  the  lunar  surface  features,  certain  basic  facts  about  our 
natural  satellite  should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  a  small  world  with  a  diameter 
of  2160  miles,  roughly  one-quarter  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  Its  surface 
gravity  is  only  one-sixth  that  of  earth,  which  results  in  a  velocity  of  escape 
barely  1.5  miles  per  second.  Absence  of  any  appreciable  atmosphere  leads  to 
tremendous  temperature  extremes  at  the  surface,  from  over  +210°  F.  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  zenith  to  —250°  F.  on  the  night  side.  The  lack  of  atmosphere 
also  means  that  we  find  little  surface  erosion  or  weathering,  and  large  visible 
features  remain  essentially  the  same  for  thousands  or  millions  of  years. 

The  biggest  and  most  prominent  surface  markings,  easily  visible  to  the 
unaided  eye,  are  dark  areas,  traditionally  named  seas  or  maria.  These  cover 
approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  lunar  hemisphere  which  faces  us,  and  are 
found  to  be,  on  the  average,  two  miles  lower  than  the  bright  upland  regions 
surrounding  them.  Use  of  even  the  most  modest  telescope  reveals  the  bright 
uplands  as  very  mountainous,  with  a  tendency  for  large  curved  mountain 
ranges  to  lie  along  the  borders  of  the  more  prominent  seas.  But  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  surface  is  the  large  number  of  roughly  circular 
markings  of  all  sizes,  from  giants  several  hundred  miles  across  down  to  the 
smallest  visible  in  earth-based  telescopes,  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  These 
are  the  lunar  craters,  and  in  recent  months  photographs  taken  by  u.s.  space- 
craft Rangers  vn  and  viii  [and,  since  this  lecture  was  given,  by  Ranger 
ix  on  March  24,  1965]  have  extended  the  series  down  to  craters  one  foot 
in  diameter. 

The  number  of  craters  increases  as  the  size  decreases.  For  example,  on 
the  hemisphere  of  the  moon  facing  us,  there  are  some  20  craters  with 
diameters  greater  than  130  miles,  1700  larger  than  16  miles,  and  about  200 
times  this  number  larger  than  one  mile  across.  If  n  is  the  cumulative  count 
of  craters  larger  than  a  given  diameter  d,  there  is  a  straight-line  relation 
between  log  n  and  log  d.  Baldwin  (1964)  has  shown  that  this  straight  line, 
extended  down  to  the  smallest  craters  visible  from  earth,  lies  well  above  the 
observed  numbers  at  the  lower  end.  In  other  words  there  are  too  few  craters 
smaller  than  two  miles  in  diameter  to  satisfy  the  size-distribution  law  found 
for  craters  larger  than  two  miles  across. 
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Baldwin  (1962)  has  also  made  a  detailed  study  of  the  relation  between 
diameter  and  depth  for  both  terrestrial  explosion  craters  and  lunar  craters 
of  all  sizes.  Plotting  log  d  against  log  d  (d  is  crater  depth),  Baldwin  found 
a  smooth  curve  for  explosion  craters  ranging  from  1  to  1000  feet  in  diameter, 
for  a  given  value  of  the  scaled  depth  of  the  explosive  charge.  This  curve, 
when  extended,  fitted  the  large  lunar  craters  and  the  terrestrial  meteorite 
craters.  More  recently  Baldwin  (1965)  has  also  shown  that  the  small  lunar 
craters  measured  on  the  Ranger  vh  photographs  fit  the  terrestrial  diameter- 
depth  relation  even  more  exactly  than  do  the  large  lunar  craters.  The  evidence 
for  a  large  number  of  the  craters  on  the  moon  being  impact  craters  is  thus 
very  strong.  These  must  be  both  primary  impact  craters  and  secondary  impact 
craters,  but  no  simple  way  has  yet  been  found  to  separate  the  two  types. 
Photographs  of  the  Ranger  series  have  high-lighted  the  fact  that  several 
other  kinds  of  craters  also  exist  on  the  moon. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  been  discussing  detail  on  the  moon  which  can 
be  seen  and  measured.  Most  of  this  evidence  is  on  a  scale  of  miles,  or  large 
fractions  of  miles.  To  obtain  information  on  a  scale  of  inches  or  a  few  feet, 
we  can  use  radio  waves  bounced  off  the  moon.  To  the  eye  the  moon  reflects 
visible  light  fairly  well  from  both  the  centre  of  the  disk  and  from  the 
limb.  But  when  viewed  in  radio  wavelengths  of  from  one  to  several  hundred 
inches,  it  is  found  that  most  of  the  reflection  comes  from  a  small  area  near 
the  centre  of  the  disk,  while  the  limb  reflects  little  of  the  incident  energy. 
This  means  that  on  a  scale  of  two  or  three  feet  the  moon  appears  essentially 
smooth.  Only  some  five  per  cent  of  its  surface  is  rough,  while  the  remainder 
consists  of  smooth  areas  with  random  slopes  inclined  between  five  and  eight 
degrees  to  the  horizontal  (Evans  and  Pettengill,  1963). 

Infrared  observations  made  during  recent  lunar  eclipses  have  added 
interesting  information.  When  the  moon  enters  the  earth's  shadow,  sun- 
light is  cut  off  suddenly  from  the  lunar  surface.  Though  most  of  the  surface 
cools  rapidly,  suggesting  an  insulating  cover  like  dust  or  porous  material, 
certain  spots,  several  hundred  in  number,  retain  the  solar  heat  and  remain 
much  warmer  than  the  surroundings.  The  crater  Tycho  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  examples,  as  the  temperature  of  the  material  here  during  an 
eclipse  is  70°  to  80°  F.  warmer  than  the  surrounding  area  (Sinton,  1962). 
Possibly  there  is  more  exposed  rock  or  a  thinner  dust  layer  in  this  region 
of  the  moon. 

Tycho,  52  miles  in  diameter,  is  unique  in  other  ways.  For  example,  its 
radio  reflection  doesn't  match  that  of  the  rest  of  the  moon.  While  Tycho 
doesn't  look  very  different  from  the  other  craters  near  it  at  first  or  last 
quarter,  at  full  moon  Tycho  is  easily  the  most  prominent  single  feature  we 
see.  At  this  phase  it  looks  like  a  bright  shining  ring,  and  from  it  radiate  series 
of  straight  white  rays,  some  extending  for  over  a  thousand  miles.  These  give 
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the  moon  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  exotic  fruit  with  the  stem  at  the 
position  of  Tycho. 

The  average  shade  of  the  moon's  surface  is  dark  as  it  reflects  only  seven 
per  cent  of  the  light  falling  on  it.  The  general  colour  value  is  reddish  and  this 
hue  seems  to  be  consistent  over  the  entire  surface,  suggesting  that  it  is  a 
property  of  the  texture  rather  than  the  type  of  material.  Superimposed  on  this 
basic  reddish  tone  are  small  colour  differences  indicating  a  variation  from 
one  location  to  another  in  the  type  of  rocks  or  dust.  These  quantitative  colour 
studies  result  from  the  photometry  of  photographs  taken  with  a  number 
of  narrow-band  colour  filters.  Maps  of  the  moon  are  now  being  constructed 
similar  to  the  brightly  coloured  maps  of  the  earth  we  study  in  geology.  The 
only  difference  is  that  we  don't  yet  know  the  nature  or  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  different  types  of  surface  indicated  on  these  lunar  maps. 

One  of  the  most  important  sources  of  information  about  the  detailed 
structure  of  the  lunar  surface  is  a  study  of  the  variations  in  moonlight  with 
changes  in  the  angle  at  the  moon  between  the  sun  and  the  earth.  This  angle 
is  called  the  phase  angle,  and  ranges  from  close  to  zero  at  full  moon  to 
nearly  180  degrees  at  new  moon.  Most  reflected  light  is  polarized  to  some 
extent  and  the  light  of  the  moon  is  no  exception.  We  can  draw  curves  show- 
ing the  percentage  polarization  for  various  parts  of  the  moon  at  different 
phase  angles.  This  type  of  study  was  initiated  by  Lyot  in  1929,  and  the 
method  has  been  considerably  amplified  and  refined  more  recently  (Dollfus, 
1961;  Wright,  Wright  and  Wright,  1963).  For  terrestrial  materials  the  curve 
of  polarization  versus  phase  angle  shows  marked  differences  for  surfaces  with 
various  textures  and  compositions.  For  the  lunar  uplands  this  polarization 
curve  fits  best  the  laboratory  curve  found  for  a  grey-brown  granite  sand  with 
an  average  grain  size  0.01  inch.  The  curve  for  the  lunar  maria  fits  a  basalt 
sand  with  a  somewhat  smaller  grain  size.  One  must  be  careful  to  use  this 
polarization  data  only  in  conjunction  with  evidence  from  other  methods  of 
investigation. 

A  striking  physical  effect  found  on  the  moon  is  the  variation  in  the  total 
amount  of  visible  light  reflected  as  the  phase  angle  changes.  Strangely 
enough  the  tilt  of  the  moon's  surface  to  the  line  of  sight  doesn't  seem  to 
matter  very  much  but  the  phase  angle  certainly  does.  The  reflected  light 
increases  fairly  uniformly,  as  the  phase  angle  decreases  from  more  than  30° 
down  to  5°.  For  smaller  phase  angles  than  5°  the  increase  in  reflected  light 
becomes  more  and  more  rapid.  Putting  it  in  another  way,  the  moon  is  a 
much  more  efficient  reflector  when  the  reflected  light  moves  back  along  nearly 
the  same  path  as  the  incident  light.  Since  this  effect  is  more  or  less  general 
for  the  whole  of  the  moon  it  would  seem  to  be,  like  the  reddening,  a 
property  of  texture  rather  than  of  material  and  composition. 

A  surface  structure  consisting  of  nearly  vertical  projections,  closely  spaced, 
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would  exhibit  small-scale  shadows,  except  where  the  illuminating  source 
and  the  viewer  are  nearly  in  the  same  line,  and  would  thus  duplicate  in 
some  measure  the  effects  we  see  on  the  moon.  The  formulation  of  various 
lunar-surface  models  to  explain  the  observed  reflecting  properties  has  led  to 
the  use  of  some  rather  intriguing  descriptive  terms,  such  as  "fairy  castles" 
and  'moose  moss".  One  of  the  most  recent  quantitative  studies  of  the  problem 
was  carried  out  by  Gehrels,  Coffeen  and  Owings  (1964),  who  show  that  the 
reddening,  and  both  the  polarization  and  the  reflection  phase  effects,  can 
be  explained  by  assuming  a  thin  layer  of  dust  particles  suspended  above  the 
lunar  surface  by  electrostatic  repulsion  forces,  a  "floating  dust"  model  one 
could  say.  To  duplicate  closely  the  observations  the  layer  would  have  to  be 
just  under  0.002  inch  thick,  and  consist  of  particles  0.0001-  to  0.0002-inch 
diameter  spaced  by  0.0003  inch.  It  is  calculated  that  the  moon  could  accumu- 
late such  a  layer  from  interplanetary  space  in  10,000,000  years. 

In  summary  then,  we  find  the  surface  of  the  moon  rough  on  a  scale  of 
miles  or  many  feet,  relatively  smooth  on  a  scale  of  a  few  feet  or  inches, 
and  rough  on  a  scale  of  thousandths  of  inches  and  smaller. 

In  this  very  brief  survey  we  have  had  to  omit  the  mention  of  many 
significant  facts  and  theories  relating  to  the  moon.  And  we  have  neglected 
almost  entirely  the  very  interesting  field  of  speculation  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  moon  and  its  surface  features.  It  is  now  almost  universally  agreed 
that  the  ray-craters  like  Tycho  originated  from  impact  events  and,  if  this  is 
true,  there  must  be  millions  of  tiny  secondary  impact  craters  on  the  moon. 
There  would  also  seem  to  be  new  photographic  evidence  for  localized  vol- 
canic activity,  and  small  crater  chains  along  vents  or  clefts. 

It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  lunar  surface  may  be  fairly  porous  to  some 
depth,  but  the  idea  of  a  deep  layer  of  loose  dust  is  currently  out  of  favour, 
particularly  after  considering  the  evidence  of  the  Ranger  photographs.  Under 
the  vacuum  conditions  found  on  the  moon  the  dust  falling  from  space  would 
not  behave  as  dust  does  in  our  atmosphere  at  the  earth's  surface.  On  the 
moon  it  would  probably  become  welded  to  the  surface  by  molecular  attraction, 
except  where  the  size  and  electric  charge  were  suitable  for  producing  the 
"floating  dust"  mentioned  earlier.  One  of  the  biggest  unanswered  questions 
concerns  the  strength  of  the  surface  crust  on  the  moon,  but  reliable  informa- 
tion on  this  point  will  probably  be  unavailable  until  after  the  first  soft-landing 
of  a  Surveyor  spacecraft.  However,  this  may  be  expected  in  the  reasonably 
near  future. 
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NEXT  STEP  FROM  HASANLU 

Why  an  rom  archaeologist  is  scouring  Kurdistan 
for  traces  of  buried  grey  pottery 

T.  Cuyler  Young,  Jr.,  Assistant  Curator,  Near  Eastern 
Department 


XXigh  in  the  Zagros  mountains  forming  the  western  edge  of  the  greater 
Iranian  Plateau,  where  on  a  modern  political  map  the  borders  of  Iran,  Iraq 
and  Turkey  meet,  lies  the  green  and  fertile  valley  of  Solduz.  Since  1957 
archaeological  excavations  have  been  under  way  in  the  valley  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  University  Museum,  Philadelphia,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  of  New  York  City  and  the  Archaeological  Service  of  Iran. 
In  the  summer  of  1964  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  assisted  by  a  grant  from 
the  office  of  the  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  joined  this  project 
in  the  field,  and  the  Museum's  flag  was  unfurled  in  yet  another  corner  of  the 
world. 

Excavations  in  Solduz  have  so  far  uncovered  an  almost  continuous  record 
of  man's  history  beginning  around  the  middle  of  the  sixth  millennium  B.C. 
and  stretching  into  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  At  the  small 
mound  of  Hajji  Firuz  were  found  houses,  tools,  pottery  and  burials  of  a  Neo- 
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lithic  culture  dating  to  5500  B.C.  and  representing  one  of  the  earliest  agricultural 
groups  on  the  Iranian  plateau.  Another  site  in  the  valley,  Dalma  Tepe,  has 
yielded  evidence  of  a  heretofore  unknown  and  remarkable  painted  pottery 
culture  of  the  fifth  millennium  B.C.  The  principal  effort  of  the  expedition 
has,  however,  been  directed  at  the  large  site  of  Hasanlu  Tepe,  where  suc- 
cessive seasons  of  work  have  uncovered  extensive  remains  of  an  early  first 
millennium  B.C.  citadel  and  town. 

The  mound  of  Hasanlu  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  bowler  hat.  The  brim 
of  the  hat  is  represented  by  a  large  Outer  Town  which  covers  a  circular  area 
approximately  two-fifths  of  a  mile  in  diameter  and  rises  about  twenty-seven 
feet  above  the  valley  floor.  The  crown  of  the  hat  is  the  Citadel  mound,  rising 
in  the  centre  of  the  Outer  Town  to  a  height  of  ninety  feet  above  the  plain. 
On  the  Outer  Town  Flats  were  the  houses  and  workshops  of  the  common 
people.  Inside  the  Citadel,  protected  by  a  fortification  wall  with  stone  founda- 
tions ten  feet  thick,  were  the  palaces  and  religious  buildings  which  mark 
the  site  as  the  seat  of  a  local  dynasty  which  controlled  at  least  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  valley.  The  fortification  wall  of  the  Citadel  and  the 
foundations  of  its  important  buildings  were  laid  sometime  around  1000  B.C., 
and  the  entire  town  was  captured  and  burned  in  a  military  attack  about  800 
B.C.  This  sacking  of  the  city  was  a  major  catastrophe  for  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Hasanlu,  but  the  modern  archaeologist  can  only  thank  the  unknown 
invader  who  breached  the  wall  and  lit  the  fires  that  destroyed  the  town  in  a 
matter  of  hours.  Beneath  the  fallen  mud  roofs  and  upper  stories  of  the  Citadel 
buildings  remains  of  ancient  man  have  lain  preserved  and  untouched  for 
almost  three  thousand  years. 

If  one  enters  the  Citadel  from  the  west  through  the  ancient  breach  in  the 
fortification  wall  which  marks  the  site  of  the  original  gate,  one  sees  on  the 
right  hand  a  small  palace  and,  further  on,  a  much  larger  building  called  by 
the  excavators  "Burned  Building  ri",  laid  out  on  much  the  same  plan  as  the 
palace  but  clearly  functioning  as  a  temple.  This,  the  most  important  and 
impressive  structure  cleared  within  the  Citadel,  consists  of  a  large  columned 
hall  fronted  by  two  long  narrow  rooms  which  run  across  the  full  width  of  the 
building.  Down  both  sides  of  the  great  hall  are  separate  storage  and  work 
rooms  from  which  many  important  objects  were  recovered.  The  columned 
hall,  whose  roof  was  supported  by  a  double  row  of  six  wooden  columns  set 
on  stone  and  mud  plaster  bases,  was  the  focal  point  of  the  ceremonies  for 
which  the  whole  structure  was  designed.  In  the  centre  of  the  room, 
on  a  large  rectangular  brick  platform,  burned  a  fire  either  sacred  in  itself 
or  used  for  burnt  sacrifices.  Facing  this  fire  altar,  against  the  rear  wall 
of  the  hall,  is  a  raised  platform  of  brick  off  which  a  narrow  door  gives  access  to 
a  small  room— an  inner  sanctum— in  which  may  have  stood  an  image  of  the 
god.  Mud  brick  benches  providing  seats  for  the  important  dignitaries  who 
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took  part  in  the  ceremonies  are  on  either  side  of  this  platform.  The  size  of 
this  hall  and  the  remarkable  preservation  of  the  walls,  which,  because  of 
the  firing  of  the  mud  brick  at  the  time  the  city  was  destroyed  remain  standing 
in  places  to  a  height  of  ten  feet,  combine  to  make  the  whole  structure  a 
remarkable  discovery. 

From  ancient  times  to  the  present  day  northwestern  Iran  has  been  a  meet- 
ing ground  of  cultures.  In  the  days  when  Hasanlu  was  a  flourishing  city, 
cultural  stimuli  came  from  several  different  directions.  To  the  north  were 
the  settled  and  nomadic  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  who  funnelled  influences 
from  points  as  distant  as  central  Asia  in  the  east  and  the  Danube  basin  in 
the  west  into  the  Hasanlu  region.  From  the  east,  out  of  the  plateau  beyond 
the  Zagros  mountains,  came  peoples  and  ideas  at  home  in  central  Asia, 
Afghanistan  and  northern  India.  To  the  south  were  other  local  Zagros 
cultures  and  the  Elamites,  and  to  the  west,  a  short  hundred  miles  across 
the  mountains,  lived  the  Assyrians,  the  dominant  political,  military  and 
cultural  force  in  the  Near  East  at  the  time.  All  of  these  several  cultural 
strains  are  reflected  in  both  the  art  and  the  architecture,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  daily  life,  of  the  people  of  Hasanlu. 

Burned  Building  n  itself  represents  a  blending  of  architectural  traditions 
from  north  Syria  and  the  east.  The  two  long  narrow  rooms  fronting  the 
columned  hall  are  characteristic  of  the  Bit-Halani  structures  of  northern 
Syria  and,  at  Hasanlu,  probably  represent  a  cultural  borrowing  from  the 
Assyrians.  The  columned  hall  itself  is  of  more  obscure  origins,  but  is  perhaps 
to  be  identified  with  a  type  of  architecture  characteristic  of  Indo-European 
peoples,  and  is  quite  probably  a  direct  architectural  ancestor  of  the  columned 
halls  which  became  such  a  marked  feature  of  later  Achaemenid  architecture 
as  we  know  it  from  Pasargade  and  Persepolis. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  hundreds  of  small  objects  found  at  Hasanlu  that  the 
richness  and  variety  of  its  culture  are  best  revealed.  The  1964  excavations 
brought  to  light  a  remarkable  collection  of  carved  ivories.  Most  were  flat 
plaques  originally  used  as  decoration  on  the  outside  of  wooden  boxes,  but 
figures  in  the  round  were  also  found  which  were  either  statue  fragments  or 
decorative  knobs  on  furniture.  Ivory  at  its  best  is  a  delicate  substance,  but 
all  of  these  ivories  had  been  badly  burned  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
citadel,  and  hence  were  either  already  smashed  into  a  thousand  pieces  or 
shattered  at  the  slightest  touch.  Their  excavation  was  a  slow  and  pains- 
taking process.  We  are  faced  now  with  months  of  work  fitting  the  fragments 
together  before  their  full  story  can  be  known.  Enough  pieces  were,  however: 
recovered  whole  or  almost  whole,  to  reveal  a  treasure  with  wide  artisti 
connections.  Several  of  the  plaques  were  clearly  of  strictly  local  workmanship, 
carved  by  artists  who  had  adapted  to  their  own  individual  artistic  impulses, 
techniques  and  styles  more  common  in  Assyria.  Other  examples,  particularl 
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some  of  the  figures  in  the  round,  were  purely  Assyrian  in  style  and  were 
probably  imports.  Still  other  items  showed  strong  affinities  with  ivories  carved 
in  north  Syria,  along  the  Mediterranean  Coast  and  even  as  far  away  as 
Egypt.  Two  female  heads  in  particular,  perhaps  the  heads  of  goddesses,  may 
actually  prove  to  be  of  Syrian  workmanship. 

Of  the  cultural  stimuli  from  the  west  none  was  so  strong  as  that  of  Assyria, 
for  north  Mesopotamian  or  Assyrian  influence  can  be  seen  in  many  objects 
other  than  the  ivories.  Decorative  terra  cotta  wall  tiles  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
different  types  have  been  found  at  Hasanlu,  which,  not  only  in  themselves 
but  in  the  details  of  their  construction,  reveal  Assyrian  influence.  Cylinder 
seals,  bracelets,  beads,  decorated  bronze  drinking  vessels  and  certain  weapon 
types  also  testify  to  Assyria's  artistic  dominance  and  are  a  cultural  reflection 
of  the  political  and  military  situation  of  the  time,  for  the  9th  century  B.C. 
witnessed  an  almost  continuous  effort  by  the  Assyrians  to  control  the  danger- 
ous mountain  peoples  of  the  western  Zagros. 

Evidence  for  cultural  influences  coming  from  the  north,  from  in  and 
across  the  Caucasus  mountains,  is  found  principally  in  certain  weapon  types 
and  horse  trappings.  Swords  in  bronze  and  iron,  many  with  inlaid  bone  or 
wooden  handles,  and  often  cast  in  elaborate  and  even  bizarre  shapes,  have 
been  found  at  Hasanlu.  Here  are  close  parallels  to  swords  found  in  the  late 
second  and  early  first  millennium  tombs  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Ukraine. 
Horse  bits  and  harness  decorations  in  bronze  also  point  to  relations  with 
peoples  more  at  home  further  to  the  north. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  pottery,  however,  that  we  discover  traces  of  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  the  foreign  influences  on  the  culture  of  Hasanlu 
in  the  first  millennium:  the  influences  which  came  from  the  east.  Charac- 
teristic of  this  period  at  Hasanlu  is  a  pottery  which  ranges  in  colour  from 
light  grey  to  dark  black  and  which  occurs  in  several  distinctive  shapes, 
perhaps  the  most  marked  of  which  is  a  rather  squat  pitcher  with  a  single 
handle  and  a  rather  long  pouring  spout.  This  ware  of  Hasanlu  would  appear 
to  have  its  origins  in  a  late  third  and  early  second  millennium  grey  ware 
which  is  found  in  central  and  northeastern  Iran.  The  gradual  movement 
westwards  of  this  taste  for  grey  pottery  can  be  traced  at  several  sites  in 
western  Iran,  where  its  introduction  represents  a  complete  break  in  the 
ceramic  sequence  native  to  the  west.  Thus  there  is  evidence  in  this  pottery 
for  the  gradual  migration  into  western  Iran  of  a  new  group  of  people.  It 
would  also  seem  that  this  same  grey  ware  of  early  first  millennium  Hasanlu 
is  the  direct  ceramic  ancestor  of  the  pottery  used  by  the  Achaemenids  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  same  millennium.  Thus  Hasanlu  gives  us  one  important 
link  in  a  ceramic  chain  connecting  prehistoric  eastern  and  northeastern 
Iran  with  historic  south  and  northwestern  Iran  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Iranian  empire. 
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It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Iranians  are  not  native  to  the  plateau  and 
country  which  bears  their  name  today  and  has  been  theirs  since  roughly 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  Yet  it  is  not  clear  just  where  the  Iranians  came  from 
or  when  they  entered  Iran.  Here,  in  this  grey  ware  pottery  of  Hasanlu,  we 
may  have  an  important  archaeological  clue  to  the  solution  of  this  tantalizing 
historical  mystery.  The  people  who  came  from  the  east,  who  brought  the 
grey  ware  to  Hasanlu  and  northwestern  Iran,  may  turn  out  to  be  the  Iranians. 

This  tentative  suggestion  carries  this  report  from  the  past  into  the  present 
and  raises  the  important  question,  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?"  The 
Museum's  Near  Eastern  collection  has  been  enriched  by  our  share  of  the 
many  finds  from  Hasanlu,  and  several  important  archaeological  and  historical 
questions  have  been  answered  by  this  excavation.  Yet  any  archaeological 
expedition  poses  more  questions  than  it  answers.  In  this  it  does  not  differ  from 
most  other  types  of  research.  As  work  at  Hasanlu  draws  to  a  close,  where  do 
we  turn  now  to  seek  answers  to  some  of  the  more  important  questions  raised 
by  our  work  at  Hasanlu?  Specifically,  where  should  the  rom  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  probe  next  in  an  effort  to  follow  up  their  contribution  to 
Hasanlu? 

The  first  step  will  be  to  conduct  an  exhaustive  search  of  those  areas  in 
western  Iran  likely  to  yield  a  site  whose  excavation  will  throw  more  light  on 
both  the  origins  and  the  later  development  of  the  grey  ware  pottery  of 
Hasanlu,  particularly  a  site  that  will  have  a  more  complete  record  of  the 
situation  between  800  B.C.,  the  date  of  Hasanlu's  destruction,  and  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  or  early  Achaemenid  times.  We  should  also  look  for  a  site  that 
will  yield  further  evidence  on  Assyrian  activity  in  western  Iran,  for  it  was 
principally  out  of  the  contact  between  Assyrian  culture  and  the  newly  arrived 
Iranians  that  later  Achaemenid  civilization  grew.  This  first  step  has  already 
been  taken.  I  am  writing  this  report  from  Iran,  where  a  generous  leave  of 
absence  from  my  museum  and  teaching  duties  and  a  financial  grant  from  the 
United  States  Government  have  put  me.  This  year's  work  will  be  an  archaeo- 
logical survey  by  Land  Rover,  horse  back  and  foot  of  Iranian  Kurdistan. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  conduct  a  major  excavation  at  a  site  chosen  as  a 
result  of  this  survey.  At  the  moment,  plans  call  for  a  four  year  effort  with 
three  months  each  summer  of  excavation,  the  whole  principally  supported  by 
the  rom  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Museum's  Near  Eastern  Department. 
Whether  the  necessary  funds  for  such  an  effort  can  be  found  remains  a 
challenge.  But  then  all  archaeological  expeditions  are  perhaps  as  much 
challenged  by  their  future  as  they  are  by  the  past. 

k  A 
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Sister  universities 

comment 

on  Robinson  Report 


Varsity  Graduate  published  in 
the  preceding  (Spring)  issue  a 
report  by  Professor  Gilbert  de 
B.  Robinson  on  the  financing  and 
administration  of  scientific  research 
in  selected  universities  outside  Can- 
ada. Professor  Robinson  —  who  has 
since  been  appointed  Vice-President 
(Research  Administration)  —  gathered 
his  facts  at  first  hand  on  visits  to  Great 
Brtiain,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark 
and  the  United  States.  The  magazine 
presented  the  report  under  the  title 
"Research:  Journeys  in  Search  of 
Guideposts  for  Canada". 

Comment  on  the  Robinson  Report 
was  invited  from  several  leaders  in 
higher  education  in  this  country-  We 
are  pleased  to  publish  the  replies  that 
have  reached  us  in  time  for  this  issue. 
They  have  come  from: 

Dr.  S.  B.  Frost,  the  Dean  of  Grad- 
uate Studies  and  Research  in  McGill 
University; 

Dr.  H.  G.  Thode,  President  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  McMaster  Univer- 
sity; 

Dr.  }.  D.  MacLachlan,  President, 
University  of  Guelph. 


Dean  Frost's  comments 
A  first  reaction  [Dean  Frost  writes] 
which  since  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
shared  by  all  those  invited  to  comment 
on  the  Report  may  be  expressed 
briefly,  is  one  of  appreciation  that  the 
President  of  Toronto  University  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  instituting  such 
an  enquiry  —  for  its  benefits  will 
assuredly  accrue  to  the  Canadian  aca- 
demic community  at  large.  If  the  ex- 
pression of  this  appreciation  is  brief, 
the  sentiment  is  nonetheless  very 
sincere. 

The  Report  is  largely  concerned 
with  the  way  in  which,  in  different 
countries,  Government  agencies  are 
used  to  disburse  funds  to  the  universi- 
ties. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Canada  this  matter  is  overdue  for  close 
examination.  The  National  Research 
Council  has  benefited  research  in  the 
sciences  so  greatly,  with  such  skill  and 
equity,  that  one  hesitates  to  offer  any 
criticisms  of  the  present  system.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  the  NRC 
prepares  financial  estimates  both  for 
itself  and  for  the  universities,  and 
there   cannot  help  but   be   a   certain 
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clash  of  interests.  The  Glassco  Com- 
mission recommended  that  more 
Federally-supported  research  should 
be  farmed  out  to  the  campuses,  but  it 
still  remains  true  that  only  7  per  cent 
of  Federal  research  monies  are  spent 
in  the  universities.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  near  future  a  way  may  be 
found  to  increase  this  percentage 
considerably.  Similarly,  the  Canada 
Council  has  been  charged  not  only 
with  encouraging  the  Humanities  in 
the  universities  but  also  with  support- 
ing the  performing  arts  and  the  cul- 
tural activities  of  the  nation  generally. 
The  Council  makes  its  dispositions  to 
the  best  of  its  ability,  and  no-one 
would  want  to  deprive  the  performing 
and  creative  arts  of  the  meagre 
measure  of  sustenance  now  available 
to  them,  but  it  nevertheless  remains 
true  that  the  help  received  by  the 
Humanities  in  the  universities  can 
only  be  described  as  pitiful.  These  are 
but  two  points  which  must  be  con- 
tributed to  the  discussion  of  the  com- 
plex question  as  to  how  the  central 
government  in  a  federal  state  can  best 
provide  for  the  support  of  research  in 
the  universities.  The  comparative  sur- 
vey of  Dr.  Robinson  is,  therefore,  most 
timely. 

Another  matter  which  must  be  of 
very  great  interest  to  all  those  con- 
cerned with  graduate  studies  and  the 
research  on  which  those  studies  are 
to  a  very  large  extent  based,  is  the 
reference  to  the  use  by  the  universities 
of  distinguished  scientists  in  govern- 
ment and  industrial  laboratories.  Ways 
will  increasingly  be  found,  we  can  be 
quite   sure,    whereby   these   scientists 


may  contribute  to  the  training  of 
graduate  students,  without  the  intra- 
mural character  of  that  training  being 
seriously  affected.  Inevitably  there 
will  have  to  be  an  easing  of  some 
rules,  and  a  change  of  some  concepts 
with  regard  to  'university  residence'. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relationship  of 
the  student  to  his  university  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  merely 
nominal.  At  my  own  university  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  declare  that 
some  areas  in  the  island  of  Barbados 
and  on  the  borders  of  Quebec  and 
Labrador  are,  for  certain  limited  pur- 
poses, parts  of  the  McGill  campus,  but 
we  try  to  make  sure  that  the  students 
fulfilling  academic  residence  in  those 
parts  nevertheless  also  have  at  some 
stage  of  their  career  a  rewarding  ex- 
perience of  the  university  as  a  whole. 
But  it  is  becoming  increasingly  neces- 
sary that  the  universities  find  a  way 
to  engage  the  rich  scientific  talent  now 
located  in  government  and  industrial 
establishments  in  the  teaching  process 
of  their  graduate  faculties. 

Similarly,  Dr.  Robinson's  reference 
to  the  setting  up  of  research  institutes 
by  the  joint  action  of  several  universi- 
ties will  undoubtedly  be  taken  up  into 
the  tentative  discussions  now  proceed- 
ing in  several  areas  with  reference  to 
just  such  examples  of  co-operation. 
Dean  Crawford  of  Minnesota  recently 
told  the  Association  of  Graduate 
Schools  that  universities  must  co- 
operate or  they  will  be  co-operated  — 
'a  process',  he  added,  'which  is  as 
painful  as  it  is  ungrammatical'. 

There  are  so  many  other  important 
matters  in  this  Report  that  one  could 
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comment  at  length  on  several,  but  I 
must  confine  myself  to  brief  remarks 
on  three  or  four  further  points  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  particular  impor- 
tance at  this  juncture  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Canada's  governmental  and 
university  relationships.  It  is  highly 
desirable,  for  example,  that  a  way  be 
found  whereby  the  Federal  govern- 
ment give  the  universities  institutional 
'block'  grants  for  research,  which  the 
universities  themselves  may  then  as- 
sign to  their  various  faculties  and  in- 
stitutes. This,  however,  will  mean,  as 
Dr.  Robinson  points  out  it  has  meant 
in  American  universities,  that  ade- 
quate machinery  must  be  devised 
within  the  university  for  appraising 
research  needs  and  priorities,  and  for 
making  a  wise  and  if  possible  equit- 
able distribution.  At  McGill,  our 
Committee  on  Research  already  exer- 
cises some  of  these  functions,  and 
given  more  resources  would  have  to 
be  developed  to  fulfil  an  increasingly 
significant  role.  As  the  amount  of  the 
funds  increases,  the  need  for  an  in- 
stitutional overhead  becomes  ever 
more  necessary  and  my  own  university 
has  urged  strongly  that  the  members 
of  the  Bladen  Commission  consider 
this  point  carefully  when  deciding 
upon  their  representations  to  the 
Canadian  Universities  Foundation  and 
so  to  the  Federal  Government.  A  last 
matter  which  must  certainly  not  be 
allowed  to  go  without  comment  is  that 
whereas  Britain  is  seeking  to  increase 
her  support  of  the  sciences,  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  redress  the  balance 
and  find  a  way  of  worthily  supporting 
the  Humanities.  Canada,  as  usual,  has 


to  partake  of  both  British  and  Ameri- 
can influences  and  do  both! 

Dr.  Robinson's  Report  has  not  been 
in  my  hands  long  enough  for  it  to 
receive  the  careful  and  detailed 
scrutiny  it  deserves,  and  which,  when 
it  is  made  public,  it  will  certainly  re- 
ceive. The  foregoing  are  some  first 
reactions,  only  possible  because  many 
of  the  matters  with  which  he  deals 
have  been  under  discussion  in  this 
University  for  some  time,  as  they  have 
been,  no  doubt,  on  other  campuses 
also.  But  none  who  has  any  familiarity 
with  the  problems  of  research  and  its 
funding  within  the  universities  can  be 
in  any  doubt  that  this  is  a  Report  of 
considerable  significance  and  one 
which  will  helpfully  influence  aca- 
demic planning  in  the  formative 
months  and  years  ahead. 

President  Thode's  comments 

In  the  seeking  of  guideposts  for  the 
development  of  science  in  Canada 
[Dr.  Thode  writes]  it  is  obvious  that 
we  must  pay  attention  to  the  ex- 
periences of  others  as  well  as  our  own 
if  we  are  to  make  rapid  progress.  This 
is  of  course,  true  in  any  field  of  human 
endeavour.  In  this  regard  Canada  is 
far  from  being  isolated.  In  this  day 
and  age  scientists  travel  to  interna- 
tional meetings,  go  on  lecture  tours 
and  on  the  whole  there  is  a  healthy 
interchange  of  scientists  and  exchange 
of  ideas  between  groups  in  different 
countries.  It  is  obvious  that  the  scien- 
tists when  they  meet,  discuss  structure 
organization  and  the  support  of 
science  as  well  as  scientific  subjects 
per  se.  It  is  clear  from  the  constant 
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dialogue  which  is  carried  on  that  all 
countries  have  their  problems  and  all 
are  seeking  guideposts  for  the  de- 
velopment of  science  and  technology. 

In  the  seeking  of  guideposts  for  the 
development  of  science  in  Canada  we 
must  take  into  account  our  special 
situation,  the  present  stage  of  our 
development  and  the  extent  of  our 
resources.  Furthermore,  we  must  de- 
velop a  pattern  of  universities  and 
colleges  which  will  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  our  resources  both 
human  and  financial.  In  this  regard  it 
makes  economic  and  academic  sense 
to  have  some  concentration  of  grad- 
uate teaching  and  research  at  the 
highest  levels  in  a  few  universities 
across  our  country.  The  arguments  are 
many.  Suffice  to  say  here  that  Ontario 
cannot  support  seventeen  university 
research  centres  with  its  present 
human  and  financial  resources.  If  we 
insist  on  the  sharing  of  this  deficit  in 
resources,  then  we  cannot  expect  to 
have  a  single  university  competitive 
with  the  graduate  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  In  this 
regard,  of  the  2,400  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  there 
are  fewer  than  100  which  have  first- 
class  graduate  schools.  The  few  insti- 
tutions which  Dr.  Robinson  visited 
fall  in  this  group.  It  is  this  group  of 
universities  in  the  United  States  which 
receive  over  80  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
Government  support  for  university 
research,  the  total  of  which  is  now 
approaching  one  billion  dollars. 

Merit  basis  of  support:  Dr.  Robin- 
son says  little  about  the  policies  con- 
cerning the  allocation  of  Government 


funds  for  research.  In  Britain  and  the 
United  States  a  very  great  effort  is 
made  to  award  research  funds  to  uni- 
versities and  individuals  on  a  merit 
basis.  It  is  their  stated  policy  and 
practice  to  award  grants  and  contracts 
to  scientists  regarded  by  their  peers  as 
the  most  able  and  as  having  the  best 
ideas.  In  general  each  application  for 
funds  is  sent  to  an  appropriate  outside 
reviewer  and  is  then  considered  by  an 
appropriate  selection  committee  which 
makes  a  final  recommendation  to  the 
Government  agency.  With  the  rotation 
of  the  members  of  these  committees 
and  with  the  multiplicity  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  making  awards,  the 
scientists  can  be  reasonably  assured  of 
fair  treatment.  Special  funds  are  made 
available  when  it  is  desired  to  estab- 
lish a  new  field  of  research  or  to 
develop  a  new  research  centre  in  a 
particular  geographical  area. 

If  we  are  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  our  limited  resources  in  Canada 
then  we  too  must  endorse  such  a 
policy  and  set  up  some  system  of  out- 
side reviewers.  In  my  view  there  is  no 
other  area  of  human  activity  where 
the  merit  principle  is  more  important 
than  in  research  and  other  creative 
endeavours.  The  support  of  university 
research  on  a  merit  basis  is  the  only 
satisfactory  policy.  Any  other  basis 
will  only  encourage  mediocrity  and, 
of  course,  it  would  not  be  fair  or  de- 
sirable in  any  way  to  support  a 
second-class  man  and  to  decline  or 
give  inadequate  support  to  a  first-class 
man. 

National  laboratories  with  univer- 
sity participation:  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his 
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reference  to  the  Argonne  and  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratories  in  the 
United  States,  seems  to  imply  that 
somehow  Canada  would  benefit  from 
such  a  system  of  laboratories  that 
permit  university  participation.  His 
argument  seems  to  be  that  we  could 
accomplish  more  with  our  limited  re- 
sources if  we  concentrated  certain 
expensive  facilities  in  government 
laboratories  across  the  country  rather 
than  in  our  university  research  centres. 
I  am  in  complete  disagreement  with 
this  view.  Such  a  system  of  govern- 
ment laboratories  built  at  this  time 
would  weaken  our  universities  still 
further  and  would  seriously  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  our  total  research 
effort.  Fundamental  research  which 
provides  the  seeds  for  all  applied  re- 
search and  technology  can  best  be 
done  in  a  university  environment  and 
it  is  only  with  on-campus  facilities  that 
staff  and  students  can  fully  participate 
in  the  research.  Only  the  universities 
can  produce  the  first  class  scientists 
which  are  in  short  supply  and  we  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  provide  the 
facilities  they  require.  Surely  we 
should  build  up  a  few  universities 
across  our  country  to  a  point  where 
they  are  more  nearly  competitive  with 
the  great  graduate  research  centres  in 
the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  before  we  think  about  off- 
campus  institutes  or  national  labora- 
tories in  which  universities  participate. 
In  my  opinion  a  policy  of  national 
laboratories  and  institutes  would  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  a  few  really  good 
university  centres  at  this  time. 
Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 


a  system  of  government  laboratories 
could  be  successful  with  our  front  line 
universities  operating  at  such  a  low 
level. 

The  large  number  of  separate  re- 
search institutes  in  the  Soviet  Union 
sponsored  by  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences  separate  from  the  universities 
has  in  my  opinion  tended  to  degrade 
the  universities  in  that  country  in 
spite  of  their  tremendous  resources.  A 
great  deal  of  their  graduate  teaching 
and  research  is  done  by  these  separate 
institutes  usually  located  many  miles 
from  a  university  campus.  We  in  the 
Western  World  feel  that  the  associa- 
tion of  research  with  our  universities 
is  essential.  The  segregation  of  re- 
search in  certain  areas  of  science  away 
from  the  universities  can  only  lead  to 
the  fragmentation  of  science  and  of 
knowledge  generally.  Today  the  trend 
is  all  in  the  other  direction.  In  the 
United  States,  for  example,  the  agency 
A.R.P.A.  was  set  up  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  supporting  university  inter- 
disciplinary programs  in  the  material 
sciences.  Some  ten  universities  receive 
from  $2-$4  million  per  year  for  work 
in  this  area  and  another  seventy-five 
universities  receive  annual  grants  of 
a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Finally,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  the 
United  States  would  establish  labora- 
tories such  as  Brookhaven  and  Ar- 
gonne today.  The  Argonne  Laboratory 
was  an  outgrowth  of  atomic  energy 
research  carried  on  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  the  early  40's  and  has 
been  operated  by  that  university  since 
its  inception  about  1942.  In  recent 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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Supported  by  The  Varsity  Fund,  Professor  Robin  Harris  has  started 
blazing  an  important  new  trail  with  his  usual  vigour 


Higher  Education  Takes 
a  Hard  Look  at  Itself 


The  chief  concern  of  Faculties 
of  Education  in  Canadian  uni- 
versities has  always  been  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  even  to  those 
technical  and  professional  branches  of 
the  post-secondary  field  which  fall 
within  the  scope  of  a  provincial  De- 
partment of  Education.  Although  a 
number  of  doctoral  theses  have  been 
studies  of  pioneers  in  higher  education 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  disserta- 
tion presented  by  a  student  in  a 
faculty  of  education  which  deals  with 
a  university  problem.  In  short,  this 
country  has  never  regarded  higher 
education  as  an  independent  teaching 
discipline. 

Thus  a  Canadian  precedent  was  set 
on  July  1st,  1964  when  Dr.  Robin 
Harris,  Principal  of  Innis  College,  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Educational 
Theory  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Shortly  after  his  appointment 
Dr.  Harris  outlined  what  he  expected 
to  be  his  initial  duties:  they  would 
include   the  provision   of   a   graduate 
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course  in  the  History  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  Canada;  the  offering  of 
annual  public  lectures  on  some  aspect 
of  the  subject;  and  the  organization  of 
library  and  other  resources  in  such  a 
way  as  to  focus  attention  on  what  is 
available  for  research. 

A  grant  from  the  Varsity  Fund 
made  the  project  possible. 

Harris  is  not  a  man  to  let  the  grass 
grow  under  his  feet:  a  series  of  five 
public  lectures  was  under  way  by 
Christmas.  The  first  speaker  was  Pro- 
fessor Algo  Henderson,  Director  of 
the  Centre  for  Higher  Education  at 
the  University  of  Michigan:  his  sub- 
ject, "The  Study  of  Higher  Education 
at  the  University".  The  fourth  and 
fifth  lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  ("The  Contribution  of  Sir 
Robert  Falconer  to  Higher  Educa- 
tion") and  Ole  B.  Thomsen  of  the 
Danish  Ministry  of  Education  ("Rela- 
tionships Between  Government  and 
University:  A  Danish  View"). 

The  second  and  third  lectures 
("Two  Studies  in  the  Relation  of 
Government    and    University    in    On- 
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tario")  came  from  Dr.  Harris  himself. 
In  the  first  he  dealt  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  provincial  university,  1797- 
1906;  and  in  the  second  with  the 
evolution  of  a  provincial  network  of 
universities  from  1906  to  the  present 
day.  Plans  have  been  made  for  a 
second  series  of  four  lectures,  tenta- 
tively fixed  for  October  and  Novem- 
ber, in  which  the  Maritimes,  Quebec, 
Ontario,  and  the  West  will  be  con- 
sidered separately. 


Meanwhile  it  has  been  arranged  for 
the  Department  of  Educational  Theory 
(Professor  G.  E.  Flower,  Chairman) 
to  offer  in  the  autumn  a  graduate 
seminar  in  "Studies  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Higher  Education  in  Canada". 
This  seminar  will  no  doubt  reflect  Dr. 
Harris's  view  of  the  direction  which 
a  study  of  the  subject  should  take.  "I 
am  interested  in  higher  education 
rather  than  the  universities  themselves. 
When  you  talk  about  universities,  as 
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often  as  not  you  are  talking  about 
political  matters,  finances,  control,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  It's  an  open  question 
whether  you  can  train  a  man  to  be  a 
president,  or  a  dean,  or  the  head  of  a 
department.  What  I  want  to  stress  is 
the  curriculum  —  study,  teaching,  and 
research."  The  course  will  be  open  not 
only  to  graduate  students  in  Educa- 
tion, but  to  those  in  such  other  depart- 
ments as  wish  to  include  it. 

Sources?  With  a  research  assistant, 
Mrs.  Constance  Allen,  Dr.  Harris  has 
been  through  the  Legislative  papers 
and  is  building  up  a  card  catalogue 
that  will  lead  to  the  precise  where- 
abouts of  what  is  held,  for  instance,  by 
the  Provincial  Archives,  the  Legisla- 
tive Library,  the  University  Library, 
the  Public  Reference  Library,  depart- 
mental libraries,  O.C.E.,  and  an  assort- 
ment of  files,  libraries,  and  collections. 

So  much  for  what  has  been  done  in 
ten  short  months:  a  word  about  the 
man  himself.  Ridley  College;  matricu- 
lation at  16;  R.A.,  Trinity;  artillery 
regimental  officer  overseas;  M.A.,  To- 
ronto, Ph.D.,  Michigan  (a  doctorate 
which  combined  two  disciplines,  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  Education,  and 
took  two  calendar  years  to  complete.) 
A  teacher  "by  accident"  —  a  loss  to  the 
law,  but  a  gain  to  pedagogy  —  he  was 
Instructor,  Department  of  English, 
U.W.O.,  from  1947  to  1949,  and  Lec- 
turer to  Associate  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  University  College, 
1951  to  1964.  During  these  U.C.  years 
he  published,  with  R.  L.  McDougall, 
The  Undergraduate  Essay;  with  A. 
Tremblay,  A  Bibliography  of  Higher 
Education   in   Canada,    and,    solo,    a 


number  of  articles  in  scholarly  and 
other  journals. 

Dr.  Harris  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  and  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
Board  from  1959  to  1962.  He  has 
belonged  to  innumerable  committees 
—  UNESCO,  CBC,  Department  of 
Education,  NCCUC,  Canadian  Con- 
ference on  Education  Presidents'  Re- 
search Committee,  to  mention  a  few. 
At  the  moment  he  is  director  of  Presi- 
dent Bissell's  Committee  on  Policy 
and  Planning.  He  holds  an  Intercol- 
legiate T  for  golf.  He  should  hold 
another  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  he 
earned  as  Acting  Principal  of  Univer- 
sity College  for  the  year  following 
Dr.  Woodside's  appointment  as  Vice- 
President  (Academic). 

THE    EXTRACT    WHICH    follows    is     the 

second  part  of  Dr.  Harris's  first  lec- 
ture in  the  Higher  Education  series, 
delivered  on  January  20th  of  this  year. 
The  first  half  traced  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  idea  of  a  provincial 
university  in  Upper  Canada  from  1797 
to  1868.  It  dealt  with  the  battle  over 
the  King's  College  charter  and  the 
actual  establishment  of  King's,  Queen's 
College,  Victoria  College,  Regiopolis 
College  and  the  legislative  bills  of  the 
1840s  and  early  1850s  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  University  of  Toronto 
Acts  of  1849  and  1853.  Dr.  Harris 
mentioned  also  the  financial  support 
furnished  by  the  Government  between 
1842  and  1868  to  Queen's,  Victoria, 
Regiopolis,  Trinity,  St.  Michael's,  As- 
sumption, Ottawa,  Albert  College,  and 
the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine. 
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Pages  for  a  History  Book 


Robin  Harris 


-|  Q£?QMARKS  a  definite  turning 
J_OOOpoint  in  the  history  of 
higher  education  in  the  Province.  This 
is  partly  because  of  the  Government's 
decision  to  suspend  grants  to  the  de- 
nominational colleges,  an  action  which 
in  due  course  produced  financial  diffi- 
culties which  led  to  their  willingness 
to  consider  seriously  the  federation 
proposals  of  the  1880's.  But  perhaps 
more  important,  it  was  at  about  this 
time  that  the  Province  itself  entered 
the  field  of  higher  education  and  that 
professions  other  than  medicine  and 
law  began  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  education  of  their  practitioners. 

Medicine,  law  and  theology  have 
been  included  within  the  university 
orbit  in  Ontario  from  the  outset. 
There  were  chairs  in  all  three  fields  at 
King's  College  when  it  opened  in 
1843.  Baldwin's  1843  Bill  included 
provision  for  a  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture. His  1849  Act  called  for  a  Com- 
mission of  Visitation  which  among 
other  matters  was  to  report  on  the 
best  means  of  making  the  Agriculture 
Chair  more  efficient  and  useful.  The 
Commission  also  investigated  the  need 
for  a  School  of  Engineering.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  a  Professor 
of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  was  appointed  on  November 
5,  1851,  and  that  an  attempt  to  ap- 
point a  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 


was  made  in  the  same  year.  Courses 
in  both  agriculture  and  engineering 
were  outlined  in  the  1857-58  Calen- 
dar of  University  College  and  con- 
tinued to  be  listed  until  1877-78 
(engineering)  and  1884  (agriculture). 
But  only  a  handful  of  students  en- 
rolled in  these  courses  —  a  total  of 
seven  degrees  in  engineering  were 
awarded  throughout  the  period  and 
there  were  no  "graduates"  in  agricul- 
ture. The  explanation  is  that  until  the 
1870's  there  was  no  real  student  de- 
mand for  such  courses. 

What  was  needed  was  something 
rather  more  practical  than  a  univer- 
sity-type course,  and  it  was  to  meet 
this  demand  —  for  the  technician  or 
technologist  rather  than  the  pro- 
fessional —  that  the  Province  itself 
undertook  to  establish  schools  of 
engineering  and  agriculture.  In  1872 
a  College  of  Technology  was  opened 
in  Toronto,  which  in  1875  was  re- 
named the  School  of  Practical  Science 
and  which  in  1876  was  relocated  on 
the  University  of  Toronto  campus  — 
four  of  its  six  professors  were  also  on 
the  staff  of  University  College.  In 
1874  the  Ontario  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Experimental  Farm  was 
established  at  Guelph,  being  renamed 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  in 
1879.  Both  of  these  institutions  were 
entirely  financed  by  the  Government. 
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The  1870's  also  saw  the  beginnings  of 
provision  for  professional  training  in 
dentistry  and  pharmacy.  The  Royal 
College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  an  as- 
sociation established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1868,  authorized  some  of  its 
members  to  open  a  school  in  1875.  A 
comparable  body,  the  Ontario  College 
of  Pharmacy,  was  given  licensing 
power  in  1871;  its  school  did  not  open 
until  1882,  though  efforts  were  made 
to  establish  it  much  earlier.  The  Gov- 
ernment did  not  provide  financial 
support  to  either  of  these  institutions 
nor  to  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College, 
a  proprietary  school  which  com- 
menced instruction  at  Toronto  in 
1864;  but  it  did  give  grants  beginning 
in  1876  to  assist  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Artists  to  establish  the  school  which  is 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  Ontario 
College  of  Art. 

This  new  outburst  of  activity  in  the 
1870's  was  a  response  to  changing 
conditions  in  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  Province  which,  by  a  coinci- 
dence which  is  perhaps  symbolic,  had 
changed  its  name  in  1867  from  Upper 
Canada  to  Ontario.  What  had  been 
basically  a  farming  community  was  on 
its  way  to  becoming  the  industrialized 
province  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
population  could  no  longer  be  prop- 
erly described  as  sparse,  there  were 
cities  where  there  had  been  towns, 
and  transportation  had  been  revolu- 
tionized by  the  railways.  It  began  to 
be  obvious  to  at  least  the  far-sighted 
that  native  wit,  hard  work  and  the 
Christian  virtues  were  not  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  guarantee  the  sur- 
vival,   let    alone    the    advance,    of    a 


young  but  backward  province  in  a 
young  and  inexperienced  nation.  What 
also  would  be  necessary  was  the 
knowledge  represented  by  the  new 
sciences,  which  were  now  beginning  ! 
to  develop  rapidly  in  the  laboratories 
and  the  machine  shops  of  Western 
Europe. 

There  was  an  increasing  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  science  in  a 
number  of  the  Ontario  colleges  in  the 
1870's,  notably  Victoria,  Ottawa  and 
University  College.  The  building  of 
the  School  of  Practical  Science  on  the 
Toronto  campus  made  available  to  the 
University  College  students  reasonably 
well  equipped  Chemical,  Mineralogi- 
cal  and  Biological  Laboratories,  and 
in  1878  a  Physical  Laboratory  was 
provided  in  University  College  itself. 
Laboratory  work  —  or  practical  work 
as  it  was  then  called  —  was  introduced 
in  all  physical  and  natural  sciences 
courses.  The  courses  themselves  were 
revised.  In  1882  a  fellowship  scheme 
(not  confined  to  the  sciences)  was 
adopted  which  provided  a  $500  sti- 
pend for  young  graduates  to  continue 
their  studies  and  to  pursue  their  own 
research  while  giving  some  tutorial 
assistance.  It  was  proposed  in  the 
same  year  to  establish  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree and  to  add  no  less  than  eleven 
new  professorships  —  Astronomy, 
Botany  (separated  from  Zoology), 
Mathematics  (separated  from  Physics), 
Physiology,  German,  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Greek  (separated  from  Latin), 
English  (separated  from  History), 
Constitutional  Law,  Jurisprudence, 
Political  Economy.  Unfortunately  the 
University  Endowment  was  quite  un- 
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able  to  provide  for  all  these  needs.  An 
application  for  a  grant  was  made  to 
the  Province  in  1883  and  while  this 
was  unsuccessful  it  initiated  the 
Federation  discussions. 

The  Federation  Act  was  a  necessary 
step  along  the  way  to  a  fully  realized 
provincial  university  but  it  was  by  no 
means  the  final  step.  It  had  two  great 
virtues:  it  re-established  the  University 
of  Toronto  as  a  teaching  and  poten- 
tially a  research  institution,  and  by 
incorporating  within  its  new  federal- 
ized structure  a  considerable  number 
of  institutions  that  hitherto  had 
operated  separately  and  in  some  in- 
stances as  competitors,  it  increased 
markedly  the  University's  range  and 
power.  The  entry  of  Victoria  was,  of 
course,  the  most  important  feature  of 
all,  both  for  the  additional  strength  it 
represented  in  teaching  staff,  in  stu- 
dents, and  in  graduates  but  even  more 
significant  for  the  example  set.  In  due 
course  Trinity  followed,  but  without 
Victoria  there  would  have  been  no 
Trinity,  and  without  Trinity  and  Vic- 
toria —  and  Father  Carr  —  perhaps 
St.  Michael's  would  have  concentrated, 
like  Wycliffe  and  Knox,  on  Theology. 
A  great  university  implies  a  great  or  at 
least  a  strong  graduate  school,  but  a 
strong  graduate  school  can  only  be 
based  on  a  strong  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  It  is  in  this  light  that  Vic- 
toria's decision  in  1887  should  be 
read. 

As  a  result  of  the  Federation  Act, 
Victoria,  Wycliffe,  Knox,  St.  Michael's 
and  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine, 
which  was  immediately  transformed 
into  the  University's  Facultv  of  Medi- 


cine, became  integral  parts  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Eight  other 
institutions  became  associated  through 
affiliation,  the  School  of  Practical 
Science,  the  Ontario  Agriculture  Col- 
lege, the  Ontario  Veterinary  College, 
the  Trinity  Medical  School,  the 
schools  established  by  the  Ontario 
College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  and 
finally  the  Toronto  College  of  Music 
and  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of 
Music.  A  Faculty  of  Law  was  estab- 
lished. A  number  of  new  chairs  were 
created  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  which  permitted  the  honour 
courses  to  increase  from  five  in  1887 
to  fourteen  in  1904. 

But  while  Federation  thus  trans- 
formed a  college  into  a  university,  it 
failed  to  provide  the  university  with 
either  the  financial  support  it  required 
for  its  development  or  the  administra- 
tive structure  which  was  necessary  to 
plan  and  carry  forward  that  develop- 
ment. The  task  of  presiding  over  the 
affairs  of  the  University  of  Toronto  has 
never  been  an  easy  one,  but  none  of 
the  other  seven  presidents  has  been  in 
as  difficult  a  position  as  James  Loudon. 
Loudon's  term  of  office  was  from  1892 
to  1906. 

An  Act  Respecting  the  Income  and 
Property  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
University  College,  and  Upper  Canada 
College,  passed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Federation  Act  in  1887,  authorized 
"the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council 
to  appropriate  yearly  the  sum  required 
to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the 
said  University  of  Toronto  and  Uni- 
versity   College,    including    in    both 
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cases,  the  care,  maintenance,  and 
ordinary  repairs  of  the  property  as- 
signed for  their  use."  But  the  clause, 
rather  than  implying  an  assumption  of 
responsibility  to  draw  on  Provincial 
funds  for  the  annual  operation  of  the 
University,  meant  only  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  approve  charges  against 
the  General  Income  Fund.  The  Gov- 
ernment did  come  to  the  University's 
aid  to  the  extent  of  $160,000  in  the 
emergency  caused  bv  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  much  of  the  University  Col- 
lege building  in  1890,  and  it  provided 
$30,000  in  1888  in  recognition  of 
having  earlier  acquired  some  univer- 
sity property.  But  other  than  this  its 
grants  to  the  University  between  1887 
and  1896  were  confined  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a  watermain  in  1888  at  a 
cost  of  $1,038.03,  and  an  annual  grant 
of  $500  for  the  Lady  Superintendent 
(or  Matron)  who  had  been  appointed 
at  University  College  when  women 
were  formally  admitted  to  classes 
in  1884.  The  cost  of  constructing 
the  Biologv  Building  (1888-92  — 
$130,000),'  the  Library  (1892  — 
$60,000),  the  Gymnasium  (1894  — 
$36,000),  the  Chemistry  Building 
(1895  —  $80,000),  fell  to  the  Univer- 
sity, as  did  the  cost  of  the  new  pro- 
fessorships. The  effect  on  the  Univer- 
sity Endowment  can  be  imagined. 

The  situation  was  somewhat  im- 
proved in  1897  when  the  Government 
agreed  to  compensate  the  University 
for  certain  claims  it  advanced  that  it 
had  not  in  fact  received  the  full  En- 
dowment specified  in  1797,  and  that  it 
had  never  received  £11,500  in  an- 
nual grants  promised  bv  the  Govern- 
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ment  in  1828.  An  annual  $7,000 
statutory  grant  (which  still  continues) 
was  agreed  to  and  the  Endowment 
was  increased  by  the  amount  of  six 
townships  in  Northern  Ontario.  But 
these  provisions,  which  on  the  average 
yielded  less  than  $10,000  annually 
between  1898  and  1906,  were  quite 
inadequate,  and  in  1901  the  Govern- 
ment was  forced  partly  by  alumni 
pressure  organized  by  President  Lou- 
don, to  provide  an  annual  grant  in 
support  of  the  science  departments 
($25,281  in  1901,  $53,460.67  in  1906) 
and  to  agree  to  assume  the  operating 
deficit  ($10,353.02  in  1902,  $60,953.63 
in  1906). 

So  much  for  the  financial  back- 
ground to  the  1906  Act;  the  admini- 
strative position  was  just  as  untenable. 
The  Government,  which  had  the 
direct  power  of  appointment,  was  in 
a  position  to  interfere  in  purely  aca- 
demic matters  or,  to  put  it  the  other 
way  around,  the  University,  as  repre- 
sented bv  its  academic  Senate,  was  not 
in  complete  control  of  its  proper 
affairs.  The  power  of  the  President 
was  ill-defined,  and  he  was  frequently 
in  the  position  where  he  was  criti- 
cized for  actions  for  which  he  was  not 
in  fact  responsible  —  the  charge  of 
nepotism  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  Wrong  is  an 
example.  Again  the  situation  was 
somewhat  improved  by  an  Act  of  1901 
which  increased  the  President's  powers 
(though  not  sufficiently),  which  placed 
the  Bursar,  hitherto  responsible  pri- 
marily to  the  Government,  under  a 
Board  of  Trustees  and  which  clarified 
the  role  of  the  Senate.  But  the  Uni- 


versitv  still  was  under  political  control. 
In  1895  Goldwin  Smith  had  stated  the 
problem  clearly  to  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion investigating  a  student  strike: 
The  most  important  of  the  suggestions  I 
have  to  offer  ...  is  that  the  University 
should  be  separated  from  the  political 
Government  of  the  Province  and  placed, 
like  the  English  universities,  under  a 
government  of  its  own,  subject  only  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  any  external 
check  on  its  legislation  which  it  may  be 
deemed  expedient  to  propose. 

Until  1906  this  suggestion  was  not 
acted  upon. 

The  man  most  responsible  for  the 
1906  Act  was  James  P.  Whitney,  who 
became  premier  of  the  province  on 
Februarv  9,  1905.  with  the  defeat  a 
fortnight  earlier  of  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment over  which  George  Ross  had 
presided  since  1899.  As  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  Whitney  had  been  for 
many  vears  highlv  critical  of  the  Ross 
Government's  handling  of  the  Univer- 
sity  Question  and  he  acted  almost 
immediatelv.  In  less  than  three  months 
he  introduced  a  Bill  designed  to  place 
the  University  of  Toronto  on  a  per- 
manentlv  sound  financial  basis  and 
five  months  after  this  step  had  been 
successfullv  taken  he  appointed  a 
Royal  Commission  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  for  the  right  management  and 
government  of  the  University. 

Whitney  was  entirely  clear  as  to 
what  the  issue  was.  Repeating  what  he 
had  said  in  the  House  on  an  earlier 
occasion  he  introduced  the  Bill  with 
these  words: 

It  is  too  late  now  to  discuss  academically 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  a 
State  or  Provincial  University.  It  is  a 
condition  not  a  theory,  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  The  Provincial  University, 


which  is  at  once  a  Provincial  asset,  so  to 
speak,  and  a  public  trust,  has  been  drag- 
ging along  for  many  years,  doing  noble 
work,  considering  the  means  at  its  dis- 
posal. Several  other  colleges  have  come 
in  under  the  federation  scheme  and  the 
University  has  struggled  on  manfully 
under  great  difficulties.  Year  after  year, 
those  connected  with  it  and  best  able  to 
judge  of  its  requirements,  have  pressed 
upon  the  Provincial  Government  its 
urgent  needs,  but  practically  a  deaf  ear 
has  been  turned  to  all  their  appeals.  The 
situation  has  at  last  become  acute,  and, 
indeed,  intolerable.  We  must  either  sup- 
port or  abandon  the  University.  We 
have  arrived  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
and  we  must  decide  whether  we  will  go 
forward  or  drop  back.  Being  convinced 
that  the  people  of  the  Province  are  un- 
willing that  the  present  condition  of 
blight  and  mildew  shall  become  chronic 
and  permanent;  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  are  determined,  that,  so  far  as 
lies  in  our  power,  a  remedy,  immediate, 
permanent,  and  lasting,  must  be  applied. 
The  first  step  was  to  provide  the 
University  with  the  funds  it  needed 
immediately  for  capital  purposes.  This 
involved  an  amount  of  $465,000 
which,  with  funds  available  from  the 
University  Endowment,  from  private 
donors  and  the  City  of  Toronto,  would 
provide  for  a  Convocation  Hall,  a 
Physics  Building;,  four  residences  for 
men.  an  addition  to  the  women's  resi- 
dence, greenhouses  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  an  extension  to  the 
Science  Building;  for  a  museum,  and 
the  relocating  of  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital  on  its  present  site.  The 
Whitney  Bill,  which  was  adopted, 
added  six  more  townships  in  Northern 
Ontario  to  the  Endowment  and  pro- 
vided the  University  with  $30,000  for 
thirty  vears  which  permitted  the  pro- 
gramme to  be  carried  through  by 
debentures.  Continued 
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The  second  necessary  step  to  place 
the  University  on  a  permanently  sound 
financial  basis  was  to  provide  it  with 
adequate  funds  for  its  annual  opera- 
tion. Whitney  indicated  that  in  his 
view  the  solution  lay  in  assigning 
annually  to  the  University  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  Succession  Duties 
revenue,  but  he  did  not  make  a  defi- 
nite proposal  at  this  time.  When  the 
Royal  Commission  reported  in  favor 
of  this  arrangement,  he  incorporated  it 
within  the  1906  Act.  According  to 
Section  140  a  sum  equal  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  average  yearly  gross  re- 
ceipts from  Succession  Duties  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  Board  of  Governors  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
University  and  University  College. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Royal 
Commission  appointed  on  October  5, 
1905,  made  specific  reference  to  the 
relation  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
to  University  College,  the  School  of 
Practical  Science  and  "the  several 
Colleges  affiliated  or  federated  there- 
with" but  the  main  task  was  to  draw 
up  "a  scheme  for  the  management  and 
government  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto in  the  room  and  stead  of  the 
one  under  which  the  said  University  is 
now  managed  and  governed."  The 
Commissioners'  solution  was  admir- 
able in  its  simplicity:  responsibilities 
would  be  divided  between  a  Board  of 
Governors,  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  a  Senate  representing  the 
staff  and  graduates  of  the  University's 
various  academic  divisions,  with  the 
President  as  the  link. 
The  plan  .  .  .  aims  at  dividing  the  ad- 
ministration  of   the    University   between 
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the  Governors,  who  will  possess  the 
general  oversight  and  financial  control 
now  vested  in  the  State,  and  the  Senate, 
with  the  Faculty  Councils,  which  will 
direct  the  academic  work  and  policy. 
Upon  these  two  executive  branches  and 
whatever  dependent  machinery  may  be 
set  up  to  carry  out  their  authority,  the 
whole  administration  should  rest.  They 
are  designed  to  be  the  permanent 
agencies  in  the  system  of  government, 
with  their  spheres  of  operation  clearly 
defined  and  the  functions  of  each  duly 
prescribed.  To  the  Governors  will  fall 
the  guidance  and  management  of  the 
University  in  the  broad  sense,  now 
divided  between  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor-in-Council  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
To  the  Senate  will  be  assigned  the  duty 
of  determining  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  teaching  work  of  the  University 
and  University  College,  the  suggesting 
of  new  faculties,  departments  and  chairs, 
approval  of  the  courses  of  study,  the 
conferring  of  degrees,  and  the  whole 
range  of  subjects  included  in  the  aca- 
demic programme,  subject  in  most  cases 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board.  The 
Governors  and  the  Senate,  between  them, 
comprise  those  portions  of  the  adminis- 
trative system  which  will  probably  not 
be  altered  in  the  process  of  time.  The 
other  parts  of  the  system  may  be  changed 
or  modified  as  experience  suggests. 

The  connecting  bond  between  the 
Governors  and  the  Senate  should  be  the 
President.  His  identification  with  the 
academic  side  of  the  University  life 
makes  him  the  natural  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  two.  His  powers 
should  be  sufficiently  defined  to  consti- 
tute him  the  general  executive  officer, 
subject  to  the  Governors,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  those  special  University 
interests  which  are  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Senate. 

This  all-important  connecting  role 
was  to  be  played  by  the  President 
through  his  membership  in  both  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Senate. 
Over  the  latter  he  was  to  preside,  of 
the  former  he  was  to  be  an  ex  officio 


member.  It  was  also  to  be  significantly 
played  by  the  one  great  power  he  was 
assigned  —  the  right  to  recommend  all 
appointments.  The  Commission  was 
convinced  that  all  appointments,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  President  himself, 
must  be  made  by  the  Board;  but  well 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  political  inter- 
ference, it  specified  that  all  appoint- 
ments, save  his  own,  should  be 
conditional  upon  his  recommendation. 

This  and  all  other  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commission  were  in- 
corporated in  a  Draft  Bill  which  the 
Commission  attached  as  an  appendix 
to  its  published  Report.  The  Govern- 
ment in  presenting  its  Bill  to  the 
Legislature  made  only  minor  changes 
from  this  draft  —  the  only  one  of  sig- 
nificance being  to  increase  the  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Board  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen.  It  was  in  effect  the 
Commission's  Act  which  the  Legisla- 
ture approved  on  May  16,  1906. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Act,  which 
it  will  be  recalled  included  the  pro- 
vision for  an  annual  operating  grant 
based  on  the  Succession  Duties,  the 
University  of  Toronto  became  a  pro- 
vincial university  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term.  "The  modern  university," 
said  the  Royal  Commission  Report, 
"must  adapt  its  courses  of  study  to 
every  phase  of  human  progress."  To 
the  existing  Faculties  of  Medicine, 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  and 
Arts  (now  further  strengthened  bv  the 
entry  into  federation  of  Trinity  in 
1904)  were  added  within  a  year 
Faculties  of  Education,  Forestrv  and 
Household  Science,  while  affiliation 
arrangements    provided    for    offerings 


in  Agriculture,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy, 
and  Veterinary  Medicine.  The  Com- 
mission's recommendation  that  a  Pro- 
vincial Museum  be  established  in 
conjunction  with  the  University  would 
soon  be  acted  upon  as  would  its  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  grad- 
uate studies  and  the  concomitant  need 
to  strengthen  the  University  Library. 

In  only  one  respect  was  the  Com- 
mission uneasy  about  the  scheme 
which  it  proposed.  It  regarded  the 
division  of  subjects  between  college 
and  university  departments  as  laid 
down  in  the  1887  Federation  Act,  an 
illogical  and  artificial  arrangement,  but 
it  hesitated  to  interfere  with  it  since  it 
was  part  of  the  existing  understanding 
between  the  University  and  the 
federated  bodies.  The  Commissioners 
were  aware  that  they  were  prescribing 
for  an  institution  that  had  a  long  his- 
tory and  tradition  and  that  they  no 
more  than  we  can  escape  from  the 
past.  "In  seeking  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
an  imperfect  set  of  conditions,  we 
have  not  forgotten  that  these  condi- 
tions are  not  exactly  reproduced  any- 
where else,  that  they  have  sprung 
from  exceptional  causes  incident  to 
the  educational  situation  of  Ontario, 
and  that  an  ideal  scheme  of  university 
government,  pleasing  in  theory,  and 
apparently  fortified  by  examples  at 
home  and  abroad,  might  easily  prove 
unworkable  here." 

The  Commissioners  had  their  eye  on 
the  future  as  well  as  on  the  past.  "A 
scheme  of  government  created  today," 
they  said,  "must  keep  in  view  the 
gradual  but  certain  enlargement  of 
half  a  centurv  hence." 
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JOE  McCULLEY 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
At  the  end  of  the  program,  the 
Warden,  plainly  moved,  spoke  briefly: 
"All  I  can  say  is  thank  you  very 
much.  I  appreciate  the  'momentum' 
this  evening  has  given  me.  .  .  .  'God 
make  me  worthy  of  my  friends.'  " 

The  President's  address 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  [said 
Dr.  Bissell]  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Joe 
McCulley  as  his  tour  of  duty  as 
Warden  of  Hart  House  comes  to  its 
close.  In  any  community  one  cannot 
avoid  the  pangs  of  departure  and 
leave-taking.  Each  year  in  the  Univer- 
sity a  whole  class  departs.  Each  year, 
too,  we  bid  farewell  to  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  the  staff  who  have  become 
inseparably  interwoven  into  the  life  of 
the  University.  Yet  these  departures 
are  never  final.  A  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity community,  which  extends 
outward  in  time  and  space,  never 
actually  leaves  it. 

The  departure  of  the  Warden  of 
Hart  House  has  for  us  all  a  special 
poignancy,  for  the  Warden  is  by  the 
mere  fact  of  his  position  a  specialist  in 
friendship;  he  builds  his  place  in  the 
University  on  his  knowledge  of  thou- 
sands of  undergraduates  and  col- 
leagues. This  is  a  task  that  Joe  McCul- 
ley has  performed  with  gusto  and 
dedication. 

How  does  one  define  the  role  of 
the  Warden  of  Hart  House?  Defini- 
tions at  this  University  are  difficult, 
and  should,  if  at  all  possible,  be 
avoided.  We  prefer  a  mystery  to  an 
explanation,   speculation  to  fact.   Let 


me,  however,  make  the  attempt. 

I  shall  begin  soberly  with  negatives. 
The  Warden  of  Hart  House  is  not  a 
dean  of  men  or  a  disciplinarian.  It  is 
true  that  he  serves  ex-officio  on  the 
Caput  of  the  University,  where,  inci- 
dentally, he  has  a  tendency  to  come 
down  strongly  on  the  side  of  mercy 
rather  than  of  strict  justice.  He  is  not 
the  equivalent  of  the  head  of  a  large 
student  union,  those  large  and  brassy 
phenomena  of  our  age,  a  sort  of  cross 
between  a  hotel  and  a  pool  room. 

He  is,  to  begin  the  positive  defini- 
tion, a  University  host.  He  presides 
over  the  noblest  rooms  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  as  such  he  assists  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  President  in  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues are,  therefore,  knowing  in  the 
ways  of  protocol.  They  have  dealt  with 
kings,  queens,  prime  ministers,  philo- 
sophers, professors,  and  the  common 
man  in  all  his  infinite  position. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Warden  of 
Hart  House  occupies  essentially  an 
academic  position.  He  is  the  officer  in 
the  University  charged  most  seriously 
with  responsibility  for  general  educa- 
tion, by  which  I  mean  exercise  in  the 
play  of  ideas  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  aesthetic  senses.  Hart  House  is 
the  golden  land  of  the  cultivated 
amateur,  the  place  where  ideas  and 
facts  expounded  in  the  classroom  can 
be  explored  in  their  wide  human 
context. 

Other  universities  make  general 
education  the  responsibility  of  formal 
instruction.  In  this  University  we  have 
assigned   it  to   institutions   like   Hart 
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House,  and  the  results  are  writ  large 
in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Ambassadors 
and  statesmen  began  their  careers  in 
Hart  House  debates,  and  artists  de- 
veloped a  passion  for  their  craft  on 
the  stage,  in  the  art  gallery,  or  in  the 
music  rooms  of  Hart  House.  Certainly 
Joe  McCulley  has  played  this  role  of 
professor  of  general  education  with 
skill  and  devotion.  He  is  a  student  of 
history  and  politics,  and  he  is  a  de- 
voted friend  of  the  arts. 

The  Warden  of  Hart  House  also 
occupies  a  pivotal  position  in  the 
University  community,  for  Hart  House 
is  the  meeting  place  of  undergraduates, 
graduates,  and  staff.  The  Warden 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  these  three 
constituent  groups,  and  he  is  a  link 
between  the  various  parts  of  the 
University. 

I  hope  that  Joe  will  forgive  me  if  I 
now  say  a  few  personal  things  about 
him.  We  are  separated  in  age  by  some 
15  years,  which,  in  the  academic 
world,  spells  a  generation  or  two.  I 
have  known  him  in  a  number  of  rela- 
tionships— in  that  of  a  student  to  his 
mentor,  of  a  junior  to  a  senior  col- 
league, and  finally,  if  I  may  adopt 
military  language,  of  a  general  to  one 
of  his  divisional  commanders. 

I  was  never  actually  a  student  of 
Joe  McCulley  except  in  an  indirect 
sense.  In  the  early  years  of  his  head- 
mastership  of  Pickering  College  I  was 
a  student  at  Runnymede  Collegiate.  In 
those  days  we  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  radical  young  innovator  at  Picker- 
ing who  was  bold  enough  to  look 
upon  high  school  students  as  rational 
people   who   could   be   trusted.    I   re- 


member his  coming  as  a  speaker  at  a 
school  assembly.  I  cannot  in  all 
honesty  recall  what  he  said  in  his 
speech — who  does  recall  Convocation 
speeches? — but  I  have  a  very  vivid 
memory  of  the  forceful  way  he  said  it. 

The  next  association  took  place  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  I 
had  served  as  an  officer  in  an  infantry 
battalion,  and  was  looking  forward  to 
repatriation,  when  some  industrious 
clerk  at  headquarters  discovered  that 
I  had  a  Ph.D.  and  was  therefore  legiti- 
mate prey  for  the  faculty  of  the  newly 
established  Khaki  College.  I  could  not 
in  my  heart  of  hearts  object  since  I 
had  recently  been  married,  and  Khaki 
College  was  conveniently  located  near 
what  I  might,  with  some  exaggeration, 
describe  as  our  London  flat. 

Joe  McCulley  was  one  of  the  senior 
people  dispatched  from  Ottawa  to 
assist  in  the  setting  up  of  Khaki  Col- 
lege. I  had  reason  to  applaud  the  re- 
sults of  his  efforts,  for  my  teaching 
schedule  was  so  slim  and  so  economi- 
cally arranged  that  I  found  it  easy  to 
spend  about  90  per  cent,  of  my  time 
away  from  the  College.  I  can  only 
hope  that  administratively  I  have  laid 
an  equally  light  hand  upon  the 
Warden  of  Hart  House. 

We  now  move  forward  to  1956.  I 
had  been  offered  the  presidency  of 
Carleton  College,  and  was  puzzled  as 
to  whether  I  should  leave  the  security 
and  satisfaction  of  the  great  estab- 
lished University  for  the  uncertainties 
of  the  fledgling  College.  One  Sunday 
afternoon  on  an  impulse  I  wandered 
into  Joe  McCulley 's  office  and  pre- 
sented   my    problem    to    him.    What 
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followed  was  a  model  in  non-direc- 
tional  advice.  Joe  helped  me  to  clarify 
my  thoughts  and  make  my  final  deci- 
sion. In  a  sense,  then,  Joe  McCulley 
was  responsible  for  the  decision  to 
commit  myself  to  a  life  of  administra- 
tion. This  is  one  of  his  few  acts  about 
which  you  may  properly  have  strong 
reservations. 

We  are  not  saying  farewell,  then,  to 
Joe  McCulley.  We  shall  see  him  often, 
we  shall  hear  of  him  often,  and  we 
shall  never  forget  him. 

The  Wardens  valedictory 

The  position  of  Warden  [said  Mr. 
McCulley]  is  unique  in  the  University 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  not  compa- 
rable to  any  similar  position  in  any 
university  union  or  university  centre 
anywhere  in  the  world.  ...  In  a  pecu- 
liar way  the  Warden  is  a  trustee  for 
the  life  that  has  gone  on  within  these 
walls  during  its  whole  history;  he  is 
also  the  administrator  responsible  for 
current  activities;  ideally  also,  he  ac- 
cepts a  similar  trusteeship  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn.  .  .  . 

...  I  believe  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  I  will  not  be  so  chauvinistic 
as  to  say  that  it  is  the  greatest  univer- 
sity in  the  world  but  I  know  it  is  one 
of  the  great  universities  and,  for  me, 
quite  personally  and  privately,  it  is  the 
greatest.  This  vision  of  excellence  must 
ever  be  kept  in  sight.  .  .  . 

Here  in  Toronto  we  sometimes  get 
a  little  bored  by  discussions  of  our 
federated  college  system.  We  know  it 
so  well  that  we  tend  to  take  it  for 
granted.  It  is  one  of  my  deep  convic- 
tions that  the  federation  of  religious 
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foundations  with  a  secular  university 
was  one  of  the  great  achievements  in 
educational  history  .  .  . 

It  is  inconceivable  that  there  can 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  "University  of 
Toronto  type"  (except  in  so  far  as  we 
all  share  in  some  basic  and  very 
fundamental  ideas  of  what  a  good 
university  should  be).  Beyond  this, 
however,  our  federation  guarantees  a 
degree  of  personal  freedom  of  thought 
and  action  for  all  its  members  that  is 
found  in  very  few  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

I  believe  in  Hart  House  .  .  .  not  as 
a  building,  but  as  an  idea.  Beautiful 
buildings  may  be  the  product  of  an 
architect's  dream  but  Hart  House  was 
the  creation  of  love;  it  was  the  incar- 
nation of  a  magnificent  concept  of 
education  which  is  expressed  for  all 
time  in  the  words  of  the  Founders' 
Prayer  and  which  will  continue  to 
guide  my  successors  for  an  indefinite 
future  .  .  . 

Some  years  ago,  in  reporting  to  the 
late  President  Smith,  I  deplored  the 
lack  of  activity  in  the  political  clubs 
on  this  campus.  In  this  one  matter 
there  has  certainly  been  a  substantial 
change.  I  have  never  advocated  that 
young  men  or  young  women  should 
necessarily  find  a  permanent  political 
alignment  during  their  university 
years.  But  I  think  it  vitally  important 
that  thoughtful  and  intelligent  young 
people  should  begin  to  think  in  politi- 
cal terms  .  .  . 

It  is  in  the  extension  of  student 
thinking  beyond  our  own  immediate 
petty  concerns,  and  indeed  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  country,  that 
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I  feel  there  has  been  a  vital  change. 
And  to  be  somewhat  more  timely 
and  topical,  I  mention  the  recent 
activity  of  the  Student  Non-violent 
Co-ordinating  Committee.  A  few  days 
ago  several  newspaper  columnists  ex- 
pressed some  reservations  about  the 
demonstrations  in  front  of  the  Ameri- 
can Consulate.  I  am  not  unaware  that 
some  facets  of  this  activity  were  open 
to  criticism  but  I  declare  myself 
wholly  and  unreservedly  on  the  side 
of  the  young  people  who  have  tried  to 
express  their  deep  concern  for  injus- 
tice and  inhumanity  towards  their 
fellow  human  beings.  To  sit  in  the 
middle  of  a  blinding  snowstorm,  to 
risk  the  loss  of  academic  status  and  to 
face  the  gibes  and  jeers  of  the  un- 
knowing, the  unthinking  and  the  un- 
feeling— this  was  not  a  matter  of  fun 


and  games.  Rather  does  such  an  action 
express  Lincoln's  feelings  when  he 
said,  "God  pity  the  man  who  cannot 
feel  the  lash  on  another  man's  back." 

Education  in  its  truest  and  finest 
sense  is  the  overflow  of  enthusiasm 
from  one  individual  to  another.  In 
our  federated  system  and  with  the 
further  developments  in  the  new 
multi-faculty  and  satellite  colleges,  we 
have  an  inbuilt  corrective  to  the  evils 
of  numerical  bigness. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  it  worth  saying 
at  this  time  that  students  are  not 
pawns  on  a  chess  board,  to  be  pushed 
around  willy-nilly;  students  are  not 
empty  vessels,  to  be  filled  full  by  a 
careful  attendant  at  the  fount  of 
knowledge.  Students  are  individual 
human  beings  with  individual  ex- 
periences, each  of  them  different,  each 


"Without  its  private 
benefactions,  the 
University  of  Toronto 
as  we  know  it  today 
would  not  exist"— 

DR.  CLAUDE  BISSELL 

President 
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— a  worthy  recipient  of  bequests 


For  information  about  the  University's 
development  programme,  please  write  or 
telephone  the  Director  of  Development, 
Ralph  Albrant,  Simcoe  Hall, 
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of  them  with  his  or  her  own  joys  and 
sorrows,  hopes,  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions. My  one  great  concern  about  the 
future  of  my  University  is  that  it  may 
continue  to  be  a  place  where  the 
individual  student  matters! 

.  .  .  Amid  all  the  seriousness  of  our 
common  life,  beset  by  the  manifold 
difficulties  that  our  University  faces  in 


meeting  the  demands  that  are  placed 
upon  it  at  this  time,  I  hope  that  we 
shall  never  forget  to  add  to  our  daily 
prayers  the  simple  petition,  "And,  dear 
God,  leave  us  not  forget  how  to 
laugh!" 

.  .  .  Man  needs  roots.  Traditions  are 
good  and  valuable  but  only  in  so  far 
as  they  can  constantly  be  re-examined 
to  discover  their  current  validity  and 
usefulness.  With  the  purposes  I  have 
tried  to  indicate,  I  feel  that  Hart 
House  will  continue  to  serve  the 
highest  interests  of  this  University. 

SISTER  UNIVERSITIES 
COMMENT  ON  REPORT 

(Continued  from  page  101 ) 
years  staff  members  in  the  mid-west 
universities  have  been  invited  to  make 
use  of  some  of  its  facilities.  Brook- 
haven,  on  the  other  hand,  was  estab- 
lished after  the  war  to  provide  a 
centre  for  nuclear  research  in  which 
some  thirteen  eastern  universities 
could  participate.  Actually  it  has  not 
turned  out  quite  as  expected.  The 
A.E.C.  not  only  operates  the  labora- 
tories but  provides  a  permanent  re- 
search staff.  Student  participation  has 
been  minimal   and   if   anything  total 
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university  participation  has  declined. 
The  Eastern  universities  continue  to 
get  generous  Federal  Government 
support  for  nuclear  research  and  have 
provided  most  of  their  own  nuclear 
research  facilities.  University  partici- 
pation at  the  Argonne  and  Brookhaven 
Laboratories  is  confined  largely  to  the 
very  high  energy  meson  physics,  all 
low  energy  nuclear  structure  physics 
being  carried  out  on  the  university 
campuses.  However,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  high  energy  machines  costing 
today  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100 
million,  the  United  States  Government 
has  seen  fit  to  provide  one  unit  on  the 
Stanford  Campus.  These  machines  of 
course  are  a  special  case  and  it  may  be 
that  in  Canada  one  such  machine 
should  be  built  and  operated  by  the 
Chalk  River  Laboratories  of  A.E.C.L. 
in  some  convenient  Canadian  location. 

Certainly  the  philosophy  prevails 
that  first  and  foremost,  research  in  the 
various  fields  of  science  should  be 
supported  at  the  universities  where 
students  and  staff  can  participate  fully 
and  where  an  integrated  arts  and 
science  program  can  be  maintained. 
Government  laboratories,  of  course, 
have  a  special  role  to  play  in  the 
science  research  programs  of  the 
country,  but  surely  it  is  to  supplement 
and  not  replace  or  compete  with  the 
fundamental  research  programs  of  our 
universities. 

University  co-operation:  Co-opera- 
tion between  our  universities  is,  of 
course,  a  good  thing.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  there  has  been  more 
co-operation  between  universities  in 
Canada  than  meets  the  eye  particu- 
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larlv  at  the  professor  and  department 
levels.  There  are  many  examples  of 
co-operative  research  programs  with 
joint  publication  of  results.  If  co- 
operation between  universities  seems 
to  be  less  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  it  is  because 
of  our  limited  resources  and  lack  of 
facilities  with  which  to  co-operate. 
Certainly  we  do  not  have  a  single 
universitv  in  Canada  which  has  an- 
nual research  grants  anywhere  near 
$10,000,000,  whereas  each  university 
in  the  mid-west  group  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Robinson  as  seeking  ways  and 
means  of  pooling  resources  receives  in 
excess  of  this  amount.  The  situations 
are  therefore  very  different. 

President  MacLachlans  views 

Dr.  Robinson's  report  on  the 
methods  of  organizing  scientific  re- 
search  at  universities  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  America  [Dr. 
MacLachlan  writes]  outlines  a  num- 
ber of  svstems  in  operation  in  various 
countries  but  none  is  tagged  as  "guide- 
posts  for  Canada".  The  author,  who  is 
Presidential  Adviser  on  Scientific  Re- 
search    Policy    at     Canada's     largest 
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university  and  who  made  the  study, 
gives  no  clues  as  to  the  system  that 
has  the  most  appeal  to  him. 

In  all  the  examples  listed,  the 
element  of  change  was  accepted  and 
large  amounts  of  money  were  diverted 
to  research.  This  resulted  in  great 
expansion  of  all  types  of  research 
laboratories  and  the  universities  in  all 
cases  were  considered  as  possible  sites 
for  such  laboratories.  The  response  of 
European  universities  to  this  offer  of 
support  from  government  was  much 
less  than  in  the  United  States.  In 
general  the  result  in  Europe  was  the 
establishment  of  many  research  insti- 
tutes which  were  less  autonomous 
than  the  universities  and  thus  subject 
to  direction  by  a  National  Council  or 
Board  to  insure  that  national  goals  are 
served  by  scientific  research  at  a  rate 


determined,  insofar  as  is  possible,  by 
money. 

These  Councils  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  also  provide  money  to 
universities  for  some  research  but  at 
levels  too  low  for  the  universities  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  rate  of  scien- 
tific development  within  the  country. 
Presumably  the  universities  are  in 
agreement  with  this  policy. 

If  we  accept  the  premise  that  a 
large  expansion  in  research  would  be 
useful  for  Canada,  then  additional 
facilities  and  staff  should  be  provided. 
Whether  such  facilities  should  be  at 
universities  or  government  laboratories 
cannot  be  of  great  importance  per  se. 
An  important  task  for  Canadian  uni- 
versities is  the  assessment  of  the 
amount  of  research  necessary  for  the 
adequate  training  of  students.  Appa- 
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rently  the  Americans  believe  that  a 
greater  amount  is  required  than  is  the 
case  in  the  European  countries  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson. 

Sponsored  research  at  Canadian 
universities  is  at  a  low  level  relative  to 
that  at  American  universities.  Dr. 
Robinson's  table  on  expenditures  at 
18  major  American  universities  shows 
that  most  of  the  budget  for  sponsored 
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research  comes  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. In  all  probability  we  will 
follow  the  American  pattern  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  many  professors  now 
are  demanding  research  facilities  as  a 
condition  of  employment. 

The  establishment  of  the  Secretariat 
for  Scientific  Research  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Canada  is  an  indication 
that  the  federal  government  is  prepar- 
ing to  aid  Canada's  scientific  effort  on 
a  rational  basis.  The  universities  of 
Canada  should  be  able  to  express  a 
viewpoint  on  the  research  facilities 
required  on  university  campuses  to 
adequately  train  the  scientists  Canada 
needs.  The  universities  of  Canada  also 
should  be  prepared  to  express  a  view- 
point on  the  amount  of  scientific  re- 
search in  various  areas  that  might 
enable  Canada  to  maintain  its  world 
position  both  culturally  and  indus- 
trially. The  Government  is  setting  up 
an  organization  to  do  its  part.  The 
universities  should  do  likewise. 
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